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TH E greatcft and moft abfolute fecurity that Eliza- CHAP, 
beth enjoyed during her whole reign, never ex- XLI. 
empted her from vigilance and attention j but the fcene 
began now to be overcaft, and dangers gradually multi- 
plied on her from more than one quarter. 

The earl of Morton had hitherto relivined Scotland in 
Uriel alliance with the queen, and had alfo reftored do- Scotiam;. 
rr.cftic tranquillity to that kingdom : But it was not to be 
expeOed that the faditious and legal authority of a regent 
would long maintain itfelf in a country unacquainted with 
law and order ; where even the natural dominion of he- 
reditary princes fo often met with oppofition and control. 
The n-jbility began anew to break into factions : The 
people were difgujlcd with fome inftances of Morton' 
avarice : And the clergy, .who complained of farther enf? 
croachments on their narrow revenue, joined and Cncreaf- 
VoL. IV. ■ B 
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- 1 the dlfcontent of the other orders. The regent was 
iinfible of his dan^rerous fituat;en ; and, havin| dropped 
f ):-ne pcevifii expreUions, as if he were willing or defirous 
; > rc%n, the noblemen of the oppofite p.irty, favourites 
or the younjT kinT) laid hold of this conceflTion, and re- 
quired thnt demiirioii which he feemcd fo frankly to offer 
them. James was at this time but eleven years of agej 
yet Mprton, having fecured himfeif, as he imagined, by 
a general pardon, rcTigned his authority into the hands of 
the king, who pretended to conduct, in his own name, 
the adniiniftration of the kin-dom. The regent retired 
from the govcrninciit ; and fe.- ned to employ himfelf en- 
tirely in the care of his domeftic affairs ; but, either tired 
with this tranquillity, whirh appeared in fipid after the agi- 
tations of ambition, or thinking it time to throw off dif- 
fimulation, he c.ime again to court ; acquired an afcendant 
in the council ; and though he refume.l not the title ot re- 
gent, governed with the fame authority as before. Tlis 
oppofite party, after holding fepar.ite conventions, took tp 
arm ;, on pretence of delivering tlieir prince from captivity, 
and rcftoring him to the free exercifc of his government : 
Queen Elizabeth intcrpofed by her ambaflador, fir llobert 
Bowles, ahd mediated an a;;reement hctween the factions: 
Morton kept polTjfriou of the tjovernmcnt ; but his ene- 
mies were numerous and vigilant, and his authority 
fccmi'd to become every day more pvec.irious. 

The count d'Aubigney, of the houfe of Lenox, coufin- 
gcrman to the king's father, had been born and educated 
in I'ranee ; and being a young man of good addrefs and a 
{\v '.?\. difpoiition, he appeared to tiu duke of Guifc a pro- 
p - iiutrument for detaeiiing James from the Englifh i^ter- 
cd, qr<d conneiling him with his mother and her relations, 
lie no fooner iippeared at iStivling, where James refidcd, 
tlian lie acquired the afFetlions of the young monarch ; 
and joining his i.itcrellr. with thofe of James Stuart ot tfic 
houfe of Ochiltree a man of predigate manners, who had 
acquired the king's favour, lie employed himfelf, under 
tlie appearance of play and amufement, in iaflilling into 
the tender mind of tljc prince new fentiments of politics 
and government. He reprcfented to him the injuftice 
wliicii had been done to Mary in her depofition, and made 
him entertain thoughts either of refigning the crown into 
her hands, or of .allbciating her with him in the a imini- 
ftration*. E.izabeth, alarm>:d at the danger which might 
cnfue from the prevalence of this inc-rell; in Sc( land, 
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fent anew fir Robert Bowes to Stirling ; am' accunng C H A I'. 
d'Aubigncy, now created earl of Lciu ::, of i;n a;tach- XLl. 
ment to the French, warned James a. .'I ' ntertilHi. ; ^--'v-^-' 
I'uch fupicious and dangerous cohnexio.i iiing 
cufed hin'.i'elf, by fir Alexander Hum^ iiib ambafiado. , 
and Lenox, Tinding that the queen Iwd ojjcnly declared a- 
gainll him, was farther confiimed in liia iiucutiun of 0- 
verturning the Engliih intereil, and p.irricularly of ruin- 
ing Morton, who was regarded as the head of it. Tiiat 
nobleman was arreflcd in council, nccufed as an acccm- 
phce in the late king's murder, comniitted to prilon, 
brought to triai, end condemned to futTer as a traitor. He 
confefled thatBotliwe! had communicated to him the dcfign, 
had pleaded Mary's content, and had. delked his concui- 
rcnce ; but he denied that he himftlf had ever exprcliod ?- 
ny approbation of the crime ^ and, in e\cufc for his con- 
ce ding it, he alleged the danger of revealing the fee r,.:, 
cither to Henry, who had no rcfolution nor conitancy, or 
to Mary, who appeared to be an accompiice iu the mur- 
der f. Sir Thomas Randolph was fent by the queen to ii - 
tercede in favour of Morton j and that ambaflador, not 
content with difcliarging this duty of his function, enga- 
ged, by his pcrfuafion, the earls of Argylc, Montrofe, 
Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to enter into a confedera- 
cy for protefting, even by force of arms, the life of the 
prifoner. The more to overawe that nobleman's enemies, 
Elizabeth ordered forces to be aflembled on the borders cf 
England; but this expedient fjrved only to liallen his fen- 
tence and execution J. Morton died with that conllancy 
and refolution, which had attended him tlirough all the 
various events of his life ; and left a reputation, which was 
lefs difputed vv ith regard to abilities than probity and virtue. 
But this conclufion of the fcene happened not till the fub- 
fequeni: year. 

Elizabeth was, during this period, exti-emsly anxious Spanidia'- 
on account of every revolution in Scotland j both becaufe 
that country alone, not being feparated from England by 
fea, and bordering on all the catholic and malcontent coun- 
ties, afforded her enemies a fafe and eafy method of at- 
tacking her ; and becaufe fhe was fenfible, that Mary, 
tliinking herfelf abandoned by the French monaxch, a.id 
been engaged by the Guifes to have recourfe to the power- 
ful prote£lion of Philip, who, though he had not yet come 
to an open ru ture with the queen, was every day, both 
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C M A W by the injuries which he committd and fiuTerec^ mdre ex- 
XLl. alperated againft her. That he might retaliate the affift- 

^^^y-'^^ auce which flie gave to his rebels in the Low Couiitiiesj 
he had fcnt, under the name of the pope *, a body of ;e- 
ven hyndred Spaniards an<l Italians into Ireland ; where 
the inhabitants, always turbulent, and diicontented with 
the Englifh government, were now more alienated by re- 
ligious prejudices, and were ready to join every invader. 
The Spanilh general, San Jofepho, built a fort in Kerry ; 
and being there befieged by the c-arl of Ormond, prefident 
of Munlkr, who was focn after joined by lord Gray, the 
deputy, he made a weak and cowardly defence. After 
fome aflaults, feebly fuftained, he furrendered at difcre- 
tion ; and Gray, who commanded but a fmall force, find- 
ing himfelf encumbered with fo many prifoners, put all 
the Spaniards and Italians to the fword without mercy, 
and hanged about fifteen hundvcd of the Irifh : A cruelty 
which gave great difpkafure to Elizabeth f . 

UriiL""'^' ' When the Englilh ambaflador made complaints of tliis ' 
invafion, he was anfwered by the like" complaints of the 
piraci committed by Francis Drake, a bold feaman, who 
had aflaulted the Spaniards in the place where they deem- 
ed themfclvcs molt fccure, in the new world. This man, 
fprung from mean parents in the county of Devon, hav- 
ing acquired confiderable riches by depredations made in 
the ifthmus of Panama, and having thcye gotten a fight of 
the Pacific ocean, was fo ftimul.ited by ambition and a- 
varice, that he fcrupled not to employ his whole fortune 
in a new adventure thrGU>;h thofe feas, fo much unknown 
at that time to all tlie Europe.in nations}. By" means oi 
fir Chriilopher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain, a great fa- 
vourite of the queen's, he obtained her confent and ap- 
probation ; and he fet fail from Plymouth in 1577, with 
four fliips and a pinnace, on board of which were one 
hundred and fixty-foiir able failors ||. He pafled into the 
South Sea by the Straits of Magellan, and attacking the 
Spaniards, who expefled no enemy in thofe quarters, he 
took many rich prizes, and prepared to return with the 
booty which he had acquired. Apprehenfive of being in- 
tercepted by the encniy, if he took the fame way home- 
wards, by which he had reach-'d the Pacific ocean, he at- 
tempted to find a paff-.ge by the north to California ; and 
faiUng in that ent -prife, he fet fail for the Eaft Indies, and 
returned fafely this year by the Cape of Good Hope. He 

Disgfs, p. 359. 370 ■} CamJen, p. 475. Cox's Hidory of Ire- 

land, p. .368. , ; CaiTidcn, p. 47S. Stov e, ; . 689. || Cam ien, p. 47b. 
haklu) t's Voyages, vol. iii, p. 730. 74s'. Fuiclias's Pilgiisn, vol. i. p. 46. 
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was tiie firrt Engliihman who failed round the Globe } and CHAP, 
the til ft ccmir.andfr m chief : For Magellen, whofe fijip XLI. 
executed the fame adventure, died in his paflage. His u'-ir^^i* 
name became celebrated on account of fo bold and for- »5So. 
tu' .itc- an attenipi : but many, apprehending the refcnt- 
meut of tl'.e Spaniards, endeavoured to pcrfuade the queen, 
that it would be more prudent to difavow the entcrprifc, 
to puniiti Drake and to reftore the treafure. But Eliza- 
beth, who admired valour, and was allured by the prof- 
pedi of lharing in the booty, determined to countenance 
that gallant failor : She conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, and ticc>.'pted of a banqu jt from him at Dept- 
ford, on board the fliip which had atchievcd fo memorable 
a voyage. ' When Philip's cmbaflador, Mcndo:.a, exclaim- 
ed againfl: Drake's piraccs, ihc told liim, that the Spa- 
niards, by arrogating a right to the w liole new world, and 
excluding thence ail others fiuropean nations, who fliould 
fail thither, even with a view of cxercifnig tiie moil lawful 
commerce, naturally tempted others to make a violent ir- 
ruption into thofe countries *. To pacify, however, the 
catliolic monarch, flie caufed part of the booty to be refto- 
red to Pedro Sebura, a Spaniaid, who pretended to be 
agent for the merchants whom Drake had fpoiled. I la- 
ving learned aft>;rwards, that Philip had feized the money, 
•and had employed part of it againfl herfelf in Ireland, 
part of it in the pay of the prince of Parma's troops, fhe 
determined to make no more reftitutions. 

There was another caufe, which induced the queen to 
take this rcfolution : She was in fuch want of money, that 
Ihe was obliged to j'lTemble a parliament, a meafure, which, 
as {he herfelf openly declared, flie never embraced, ex- 
cept when ccftrained by the neceflity of her affairs. The 
parliament, befides granting her a fupply of one fubfidy 
and two fifteenths, enc.dled feme ftatutes for the fecurity lOthjan. 
of her government, chiefly againfl: the attempts of the ca- 
thoiics. Whoever, in any way, reconciled any one to the 
church of Rome, or was himfelf reconciled, was declared 
to be guilty of treafon-, to fay mafs was fubjefted to the 
penalty of a year's imprifonment, and a fine of two hundred 
marks ; the being prLlent was puniihable by a year's im- 
prifonment and a fine of one hundred marks: A fine of 
twenty pounds a-month was impofed on every one who 
^continued, during that time, ubfent from church f. To 
utter flanderous or fed itious words againll the queen was 
punifhable, for the firft offence, with the pillory and lofe 
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CHAP. ^2rs ; the fecond offence was declared felony : The 




i5«i. farther applications niaiic for reformation in religion f. 
And Paul Wcntwovth, brother to the member of that 
name who had diftinguifiied hinifelf inthe preceding fcffion, 
moved, That the commons, from their own authority, 
.fhould p.] point a general fall and prayers : A motion, to 
which th J houfe unwarily afientcd. 1' or this prcfumption, 
they were fcvcrcly reprimanded by a meflage from the queen, 
as encroaching on the royal prerogative and fupremacy ; 
and they were obliged to fubmit, and alk forgivenefs J. 

The cjueen and parliament were engaged to pafs thefe 
fevere laws againfl the catholics, by fome late difcoveries 
of the treafonable practices of their priefts. When the 
ancient worfliip was fupprefled, and the reformation in- 
troduced Into the univerfities, the king of Spain reflected, 
that, as fome fpecies of literature was neceffary for fup- 
porting thefe doctrines and controverfies, the Romifh com- 
munion muft decay in England, if no means were found 
to give erudition to the ccclefiaftics ; and for this reafon," 
he founded a fcminary at Douay, where the catholics fent 
rhcir children, chiefiy fuch as were intended for the 
pricflhood, in order to receive the rudiments of thair 
education. Tlie cardinal of Lorraine imitated this exam- 
ple, by eredting a like feminary in his diocefe of Rheims ; 
and though Rome was fomewhat diftant, the pope would 
not neglcdt to adorn, by a foundation of the fame nature 
that capital of orthodoxy. Thefe feminaries, founded with 
fo hcftile an intention, fent over every year a colonv of 
pi iefls, who m.aintained the catholic fuperftition in its full 
height of bigotry ; and being educated with a view to the 
crown of martyrdom, were not deterred, either by danger 
or fatigue, from maintaining and propagating their princi- 
ples. They infufed into all their votaries an extreme ha- 
tred againft the queen ; whom tJiey treated as an ufurper, a 
fchifmatic, a heretic, a perfecutor of the orthodox, and 
one folcmnly and publicly anathematifed by the holy father. 
Sedition, rebellion, fometimes affaflination, were the ex- 
pedients by which they intended to effedt their purpofes 
againft her ; and the fevere reftraint, not to fay perfecution, 
under which the catholics laboured, made them the more 
willingly receive, from their ghoftly fathers, fuch violent 
dodrines. 

t D'Ewes, r. 302- t Itid. p. 23^. 285. 
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These femhiaries were all of them under the clire£tion CHAP, 
of the Jefuites, a new order of regular priefts ere£led in XLI. 
Europe, when the court of Rome perceived, thrit the lazy 
monks and beggarly friars, who fufficcd in times of igno- 
ranee, were no longer able to defend the ramparts of the 
church, afiailed on every fide, and that the inquifitive 
fpirit of the age required n fociety more a£l:ive and more 
learned, to oppofe its dangerous progrefs. Thefe men, as 
they fhood foremoft in the contcll againfl the proteftants, 
drew on them the extreme animofity of that whole fedl •, 
and by afTuming a fuperiority over the other more nume- 
rous and more ancient orders of their own communion, 
were even expofed to the envy of their brethern : So that it 
is no wonder, if the blame, to which their principles and 
conduct might be expofcds, has, in many inftances, been 
much exaggerated. Tiiis rcpjoitch, however, they muft 
bear from pofterity, that, by the very nature of their in- 
ftitution, they were engaged to pervert learning, the only 
efteifual remedy againll fuperftilion, into a nourifhm.enf 
of that infirmity ; and as their erudition was chiefly of the • 
ecclefiaftical and fcholaftic kind (though a few members 
have cultivated polite literature), they were only the more 
enabled, by that acquifition, to rcnnc away the plainefl: 
dictates of morality, and to ere£l: a regular fyftem of cafu- 
iftry, by which prevarication, perjury, and every crime, 
when it ferved their ghoftiy purpofes, might bsjullified 
and defended. 

The jefuits, as devoted fcrvants to the court of Rome, 
exalted the prerogative of the fovercign pontiff above all 
earthly power , and, by maintaining his authority of de- 
pofing kings, fet no bounds cither to his fpiritual or tem- 
poral jurifdi<£lion. This dodlrlne became fo prevalent 
among the zealous catholics in England, that the excom- 
munication fulminated againfl; Elizabeth excited many 
fcruples of a firgular kin4, to vi'hich it behoved the holy 
father to provide a remedy. The bull of Pius, in abfi)!- 
ving the fubjcfts from their oaths of allegiance, comman- 
ded thera to refift the queen's ufurpat^on ; and many R.o- 
manifts were apprchenfivc, that, by this claufe, they 
were obliged in confcicncc, even though no favourable 
opportunity offered, to rebel againfl her, and that no dan- 
gers or difficulties could free them from this indifpenfuble 
duty. But Parfons and Campion, two jefuvfs, wer'^ fent 
over with a mitigation and exnhination of the doctrine; 
and they taught their difcipies, tiiat though die bull v/as 
for ever binding on Elizabeth and her partifans, it did not 
©blige the catholics to obedience, except when the fove- 
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CHAP, reign pontiff fhould think proper, by a new fuminon!,, to 
XLI. require it *. Campion was afterwards detected in trea- 

W^/^ fonable prndtices ; and being put to the rack, and con- 
1581. fefling his guih-, he was publicly executed. His execution 
was ordered at the very time when the duke of Anjou was 
in England, and profccuted, with the f;reateft appearance 
ef fuccefs, his marriage with the queen ; and this leverity 
was probably intended to appc:ife her proteflant lubjedls, 
and to Citisfy tliem, that whatever meafurcs flie might 
purfue, fhe never would depart from the principles of the 

Negotiations reformation. 

of marr.agc The dukc Alencon, now created duke of Anjou had 
wiii> the never entirely dropped his pretenfions to Elizabeth, and that 
princefs though her fuitor was near twcnty-fiv;.' years youn- 
ger than herft lf, and had no knowledge of hzr perfon, 
but by pi£tures or defcriptions, was ftill pleafed with the 
image, which his addre/Tes afforded her, of love and ten- 
derncfs. The duke in order to forward his fuit, befides 
employing his brother's ambafl'idor fent over Simier, an 
agent of his own ; an artful man, of an agreeable conver- 
fation, who, foon remarking the queen's humour, amu- 
ftd lier with gay difcourfe, and initead of ferious politi- 
cal reafonings, which, he found, only awakened her ma- 
bition, and hurt his mailer's interelts, he introduced every 
moment all the topics of paffion and of gallantry. The 
plcafurcs which Hie found in this man's company foon pro- 
duced a familiririty between them ; and, ami^dl the grea- 
teft hurry of bufinefs, her moft confidential miniftcrs had 
not fuch ready acccfs to her, as had Simier, vi'ho on pre- 
tence of negociation, entertained her with accounts of the 
tender attachment borne her by the duke of Anjou The 
earl of Lcicefter, who had never before been alarmed with 
any courtlhip payed her, and wlio always trufted, that 
her love of dominion would prevail over her inclination to 
mai'ri ig.-;, bvgan to apprehend, {hat fhe was at lait caught 
in her own fnarc, and that the artful encouragement which 
flie had given to this young fiiitor liad unawares engaged 
her affedions. To render Simier odious, he availed himfelf 
of the credulity of the times, andfpread reports, that that 
miniller had gained an afcendant over the queen, not by any 
natural principles of her conllitution, but by incanta- 
tions and love potions. Simier, in revenge, endeavoured 
to difcredit Liiie.-ft.-r with the qu;en ; and lie revealed to 
her a feoret, which none of her courtiers dar.ul to difclofc 
that ti.is nobleman was fecretly, without ln.r confcntj 
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married to the widow of the earl of EfTex; an aftion c H A P» 
which the queen interpreted either to proceed from want y,^'. 
of rt;fpe£t to her, or as a violation of their mutual attach- \^yy\J 
ment ; and which lb provoked her, that flie threatened to 1581. 
fend him to the Tower *. The quarrel went fo far between 
Leicefter nd the ] r- ch agent, that the - 'vmcv >vas ful- 
pe£led of having employed one Tudor, a bravo, to take 
away the life of his enemy ; and tlie queen thought it ne- 
ceflary, by proclamation, to take Simier und?r her imme- 
diate protedion. It happened, that, while Elizabeth was 
rowed in her barge on the Thames* attended by Simier, 
and ibme of her courtiers, a (hot was fired which wounded 
one of the bargemen ; but the queen finding, upon in- 
quiry, that the piece had been difcharged by accident, 
gave the perfon his liberty, without farther punifliment. 
So far was fiie from entertaining any fufpicion againft her 
people, that fhe was often heard to fay, " That Ihe would 
" lend credit to nothing againft them, which parents would 
" not believe of their own children f." 

The duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts fent 
him of the queen's prepoffeffions in his favour, paid her 
fecretly a vifit at Greenwich ; and after fo.r.e conference 
with her, the purport of which is not known, he departed. 
It appeared that, though his figure was not advantageous, 
he had loft no ground by being perfonally known to her j 
and foon after, ftie commanded Burleigh, now treafurer, 
Suflex, Leicefter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and fecre- 
tary Walfingham, to concert with the French ambafladors 
the terms of the intended contradl of marriage. Henry 
had fent over on this occafion a fplendid embafly confifting 
of Francis de Bourbon, prince dauphin, and many confide- 
rable noblemen ; and as the queen had in a manner the power 
of prefcribing what terms ftie pleafed, the articles were foon 
fettled with the Englifh commiffioners. It was agreed, that 
tlie marriage fhould be celebrated within fix weeks after 
the ratification of the articles ; that the duke and his retinue 
fhould have the exercife of their relijiion ; that after the 
marriage he fhould bear the title of King, but the admi- 
niftration remain folely In the queen ; that their children, 
male or female, fhpul^ fucceed to the crown of England ; 
that if there be twh males, the elder, in cafe of Henry's 
death without iflue, ihould be king of France, the youn- 
ger of England ; that if there be but one male, and he 
fucceed to the crown of France, he fhould be obliged to 
refide in England eight months every tv/o years ; that the 
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laws and cuftoms of England fhould bepreferved inviolate ; 
and that no foreigner ihould be promoted by the duke to 
any office in England *. 

Thuse articles, providing for the fjcnrity of England, 
in cafe of its annexation to the crown of France, opened 
but a difmal profpe£t to the Englifh ; had not the age of 
Elizabeth, who was now in her forty-ninth year, con- 
tributed very much to allay their apprehenfions of this na- 
ture. The queen alfo, as a proof of her ftill remaining 
uncertainty, addtd a claufe, that fhe was not bound to 
complete tlie marriage, till farther articles, which were 
not fpecified, fliould be agreed on between the parties, 
and till the king of France be certified of this agreement. 
iSpon after, the queen fent over Walfingham, as ambafla- 
dor to France, hi order to form clofcr connexions with 
Henry, and enter into a league offenfive and defenfivc 
againft the incrcafmg power and dangerous ufurpations of 
Spain. The French king, who had been extremely diftur- 
bed with the unquiet fpirit, the reftlefs ambition, the en- 
terprifing yet timid and inconftant difpofition of Anjou, 
had already fought to free the kingdom from his intrigues, 
by opening a fcene for his aftivity in Flanders ; and ha- 
ving allowed him to embrace the proteftion of the States, 
had fecretly fupplied him with men and money for the un- 
dertaking. The profpe£l of fettling him in England was 
for a like rcafon very agreeable to that monarch ; and he 
was defirous to cultivate, by every expedient, the favou- 
rable fentiments which Eli;:abeth feemed to entertain to- 
wards him. But this princefs, though flic had gone far- 
ther in her amorous f dalliance than could be juilificd or 
accounted for by any principles of policy, was not yet de- 
termined to carry matters to a final conclufion ; and flic 
confined Wallingham in his inftru£tions to negotiating 
conditions of a mutual alliance between France| and En- 
gland X' Henry with relu£tance fubmitted to hold con- 
ferences on that fubjcd ; but no fooner had Walfingham 
begun to fettle the terms of alliance, than he was informed 
tliat the queen, forefeeing hoftility with Spain to be the 
rcfult of this confederacy, had declared that flie would pre- 
fer the marriage with the war before; the war without the 
marriiee i|. The French court, pleafed with this change 
of ref^lution, broke off the conferences concerning the 
leaguT, and opened a negotiation for the marriage §. But 
matters liad not long proceeded in this train before the 
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queen again declared for the league in preference to the C H A P. 
marriage, and ordered Walfingham to renew the confer- XLI. 
ences for that purpofe. Before he had leifare to bring V^'-v^ 
this point to maturity, he was interrupted by a new change 
of refolution * ; and not only the court of France, but 
Walfingham himfelf, Burleigh, and all the wifeft mini- 
fters of Elizabeth, were in amazement, doubtfid where 
this conteft between inclination and reafon, love and am- 
bition, would at laft terminate f. 

In the courfe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another va- 
riety of intentions, from a new conteft between her reafon 
and her ruling paflions. The duke of Anjou expe£ted 
from her fome money, by which he might be enabled to 
open the campaign in Flanders ; and the queen herfelf, 
though her frugality made her long reluctant, was fcnfi- 
ble that this fupply was neceflary ; and (he was at laft in- 
duced, after much hefitatldii, to comply with his requeft 
She fent him a prefent of a hundred thoufaud crowns ; 
by which, joined to his own demelnes, and the affiftance 
of his brother and the qucen-dowagcr, he levied an army, 
and took the field againft the prrince of Parma. He M^as 
fuccefsful in raifing the fiege of Cambray ; and being 
chofen by the States governor of the Netherlands, he put 
his army into winter quarters, and came over to England 
in order to profecute tiis fuit to the queen. The recep- 
tion which he met with made him expe£l entire fuccefs, 
and gave him hopes that Elizabeth had furmounted all 
fcruples, and was finally determined to make choice of 
him for her huft)3nd. In the midft of the pomp which 
attended the anniverfary of her coronation, fhe was feen, jj^^^ 
after long and intimate difcourfe with him, to take a ring 
from her own finger, and to put it upon his ; and all the 
fpeclators concluded, that in this ceremony fhe had given 
him apromife of marriage, and was even defirous of fig- 
nifying her intentions to all the world. St. Aldegondc, 
ambaflador from the States, difpatched immediately a let- 
ter to his maflers, informing them of this great event ; 
and the inhabitants of Antwerp, who as well as the other 
Flemings regarded the queen as a kind of tutelar divinity, 
teftified their joy by bonfires and the difcharge of their 
great ordnance §. A puritan of Lincoln's-Inn had writ- 
ten a paffionate book, which he intitled, " The Gulph in 
" which England will be fwallowed by the French Mar- 
« riage." He was apprehended and profecuted by order 

* Digges, p. 408. t See note [A] at the endof the volume. 
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Q T-r A p, of the queen, and was condemned to lofe his right hand 
XLT. as a libeller. Such was the conftancy and loyalty of the 
\^00'y^ man, that immediately after the fentence was executed, 
1581. he took off his hat with his other hand, and waving it 
over his head, cried, " God fave the queen !" 

But notwithft-.mding this attachment which Elizabeth 
fo openly difcovered to the duke of Anjou, the combat 
of her fentiments was not entirely over ; and her ambi- 
tion, as weil as prudence, roufing itfelf by intervals, flill 
filled her bread with doubt and hefitation. Almoft all the 
courtiers whom flie truited and favoured, Leicefter, Hat- 
ton, and Waifingham, difcovered an extreme averfion to 
the marriage ; and the ladies of her bed-chamber made 
no fcrup]'^ of oppofing her refolution with the molt zeal- 
ous remouftrances *. Among other enemies to the match, 
/ frt- Philip, fon of fir Henry Sidney, deputy of Ireland, 

/ and nepijew to Leicefter, a young man the moft accom- 

plifhed of the age, declared himfelf: And he ufed the 
frei aom to write her a letter, in which he diffuaded her 
from her prefent refolution, with an unufual elegance of 
cxpreffion, as well as force of reafoning. He told her, 
that the fecurity of her government depended entirely on 
the afFeftions of her proteftant fubjects ; and (he could 
not, by any mejfure, more efFe£l:ually difguft them, than 
by efpoufing a prince who was fon of the perfidious Ca- 
therine, brother to the cruel and perfidious Charles, and 
who had himfelf imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocent and defencelefs proteftants : That the catholics 
were her mortal enemies, and believed either that flie had 
originally ufurped the crown, or was now lawfully de- 
pofed by the pope's bull of excommunication ; and nothing 
had ever fo much elevated their hopes as the profpeft of 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou : That her chief 
fecurity at prefent againft the efforts of lo numerous, rich, 
and united a fadion, was, that they polTefled no head 
who could condu£t their dangerous enterprifes ; and fhe 
herfelf was rafhly fupplying that defe£l, by giving an in- 
tereft in the kingdom to a prince whofe education had 
zcaloufly attached him to that communion : That though 
he was a flranger to the blood royal of England, the dif- 
pofitiot.s of men were now fuch that they preferred the 
religious to the civil connexions •, and were more influenc- 
ed by fympathy in theological opinions, than by the prin- 
ciples of legal and hereditary government : 1 hat the duke 
himfelf had difcovered a very reftlefs and turbulent fpirit j 
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and having often violated his loyalty to his elder brother C H A P. 
and his fovereign, there remained no hopes that he would XLl. 
paflively fubmit to a woman whom he might in quality of C^^v-O 
hufband think hinifelf entitled to command : That the 
French nation, fo populous, fo much abounding in fol- 
diers, fo full of nobility who were devoted tp arms, and 
for fome time accuftomed to fcrve for plunder, would fup- 
ply him with partifans dangerous to a people unwarlike and 
defencelefs like the generality of her fubjefts : That the 
plain and honourable path which (he had followed, of 
cultivating the afFe£tions of her people, had hitherto ren- 
dered her reign fecure and happy ; and however her ene- 
mies might feem to multiply upon her, the fame invincible 
rampart was flill able to protect and defend lier : That fo 
long as the throne of France was filled by Henry or Jiis 
pofterity, it was in vain to^ope that the ties of blood 
■would enfure the amity of that kingdom, preferably to 
the maxims of policy or the prejudices of religion ; and 
if ever the crown devolved on the duke of Anjou, tb^j 
conjunction of France and England would prove a burden 
rather than a protection to the latter kingdom : That the 
example of her filler Mr.ry was fufficicnt to inftruft her 
in the danger of fuch connexions ; and to pro^e that the 
afFeftion and confidence of the Engiifh could never be 
maintained where they had fuch reafon to apprehend that 
their intcrells would every moment be facrificed to thofs 
of a foreign and hoftile nation : That notwithftanding 
thefe great inconveniencies, difcovered by part: experience, 
the houfe of Burgundy, it mufl be confefled, was morr; 
popular in the nation than the family of France ; and wh:it 
was of chief moment, Philip was of the fame communion 
with Mary, and was connefted with her by this great 
band of int'^reft and affeftion : And that howcvever the 
queen might rem;iin childlefs, even though old age fliould 
grow upop her, the fingular felicity and glory of her reign 
would preferve her from contempt ; the afi-e<flions of her 
fubjefts, and thofe of all the proteftants in Europe, would 
defend her from danger j and her own prudence, with- 
out other aid or affiitance, would baffle all the elForts of 
her moft malignant enemies *. 

These reflexions kept the queen in great anxiety and 
irrefolution •, and fhc was obferved to pafs feveral nigJit*^ 
without any deep or repofe. At lad her fcttled habits of 
prudence and ambition prevailed over her temporary incli- 
nation ; and having fent for the duke of Anjou, flie had 
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CHAP, a long conference with him in private, where flie was fup- 
XLI. pofed to have made apologies for her breaking her former 
i-^f^r-^ engagements. He expreffed great difguft on his leaving 
»583- her ; threw away the ring which fhe had given him ; and 
uttered many curfes on the mutability of women, and 
of iflanders *. Soon after, he went over to his government 
of the Netherlands ; loft the confidence of the ftates by 
a rafli and violent attempt on their liberties ; was expelled 
that country ; retired into France ; and there died. The 
gueen, by timely refleftion, faved herfelf from the nu- 
merous mifchiefs which muft have attended fo imprudent 
a marriage : And the diftrafted ftate of the French mo- 
narchy prevented her from feeling any efFe£ls of that re- 
fentment which Ihe had reafon to dread from the affront 
fo wantonly put upon that royal family. 
AfTairsof The anxicty of the queen from the attempts of the Eng- 
Scoiiand. \\{[^ catholics never ceafed during the wliole courfe of her 
reign ; but the variety of revolutions which happened in 
all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the fource fometimes 
of her hopes, fometimes of her apprehenfions. This 
year the affairs of Scotland ftrongly engaged her attention. 
The influence which the earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, 
who now;affumed the title of earl of Arran, had acquired 
' over the young king, was but a flender foundation of au- 
thority ; while the generality of the nobles and all the 
preachers were fo much difcontentcd with their admi- 
niftration. The affembly of the church appointed a fo- 
lemn faft ; of which one of the avowed reafons was the 
danger to which the king was expofed from the company 
of wicked perfons f : And on that day the pulpits refound- 
ed with declamations againft Lenox, Arran, and all the 
prcfcnt counfellors. When the minds of the people were 
fufficiently prepared by thefe Ie£lures, a confpiracy of the 
nobility was formed, probably with the concurrence of 
•ujuft Elizabeth, for feizing the perfon of James at Ruthven, a 
feat of the earl of Cowry's , and the defign being kept 
fecrct, fucceeded without any oppofition. The leaders in 
this enterprife were, the earl of Gowry himfelf, the earl 
of Marre, the lords Lindefey and Boyd, the mafters of 
Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dumfermline, Paifley, 
and Cambufkenneth. The king wept when he found 
himfelf detained a pvifoner ; but the mafter of Glamis 
faid, « No matter for his tears : Better that boys weep 
" than bearded men :" An exprcffion which James could 
never afterwards forgive X. But notwithftanding his re- 
fentment, he found it neceffary to fubmit to the prefent 
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neceflity. He pretended an entire acquiefcence in the CHAP, 
conduct of the aflbciators ; acknowledged the detention XLI. 
of his perfoti to be acceptable fervice ; and agreed to fum- v^onO 
men both an aflembly of the church and a convention of ii8»» 
eftates, in order to ratify that enterprife. 

The aflembly, though they had eftablifhed it as an in- 
violable rule, that the king on no account and under no 
pretence fhould ever intermeddle in ecclefiaftical matters, 
made no fcruple of taking civil affairs under their cogni- 
zance, and of deciding on this occafion, that the attempt 
of the confpirators was acceptable to all that feared God, 
or tendered the prefervation of the king's perfon, and prof- 
perous ftate of the realm. They even enjoined all the 
clergy to recommend thefe fentiments from the pulpit ; 
and they threatened with ecclefiaftical cenfures every man 
who fhould oppofe the authority of the confederated lords *. 
The convention being conipofed chiefly of thefe lords them- 
felves, added their fan£tion to thefe proceedings. Arran 
was confined a prifoner in his own houfe : Lenox, though 
he had power to refift, yet rather than raife a civil war, or 
be the caufe of bloodfhed f, chofe to retire into France, 
where he foon after died. He perfevered to the laft in the 
proteftant religion, to which James had converted him, 
but which the Scottifh clergy could never be perfuaded 
that he had fmcerely embraced. The king fent for his 
family, reftored his fon to his paternal honours and eftate, 
took care to eftablifh the fortunes of all his other children ; 
and to his laft moments never forgot the early friendfliip 
which he had borne their father : A ftrong proof of the 
good difpofitions of that prince X' 

No fooner was this revolution known in England, than 
the queen fent fir Henry Gary and fir Robert Bowes to 
James, in order to congratulate him on his deliverance 
from the pernicious counfels of Lenox and Arran ; to ex- 
hort him not to refent the feeming violence committed on 
him by the confederated lords ; and to procure from him 
permifllon for the return of the earl of Angus, who ever 
fince Morton's fall had lived in England. They eafily pre- 
vailed in procuring the recal of Angus •, and as James luf- 
pe£ted that Elizabeth had not been entirely unacquainted 
with the proje£l of his detention, ne thought proper be- 
fore the Englifh ambafl'adors to difl^emble his refentment 
againft the authors of it. Soon after. La Mothe-Fenelon »i8j- 
and Menneville, appeared as ambafladors from France : 
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CHAP Their errand was to enquire concerning the fituation of 
XLi. * the king, make profeffions of their mafter's frieadlhip, 

y^y^r^U confirm the ancient league with France, and procure an 
isSj. accommodation between James and the queen of Scots. 
This laft propofal gave great umbrage to the clergy ; and 
tlie aflembly voted the fettling of terms between the mother 
and fon to be a moft wicked undertaking. The pulpits 
refounded with declamations againft the French ambafla- 
dors } particularly Fenelon, whom they called the meflen^ 
ger of the bloody murderer, meaning the duke of Guife : 
And as that minifter, being knight of the Holy Ghoft, 
wore a white crofs on his fnoulder, they commonly deno- 
minated it in contempt the badge of Antichrift. The 
king endeavoured, though in vain, to reprefs thefc in- 
folent reflcdious ; but in order to make the ambafladors 
fome compenfation, he defired the magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh to give them a fplendid dinner before, their depar- 
ture. To prevent this entertainment, the clergy appoin- 
ted that very day for a pubUc fail ; and finding that their 
orders were not regarded, they employed their fermons in 
thundering curfes on the magiftrates, who, by the king's 
direftion, had put this mark of refpeft on the ambafla- 
dors. They even purfued them afterwards with the cen- 
fures of the church and it was with difficulty they were 
prevented from ifluing the fentence of excommunication 
. againft them, on account of their fubmiffion to royal pre- 
ferably to clerical, authority *. 

What increafed their alarm with regard to an accom- 
modation between James and Mary was, that the En- 
glifli ambafladors feemed to concur with the French in this 
propofal ; and the clergy were fo ignorant as to believe the 
fnicerity of the profcifions made by the former. The 
queen of Scots had often made overtures to Elizabeth, 

i.fitcr of which had been entire) v neelefted ; but hearing of James's 

Ui/dbeih. detention, Ihe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more 
fpirited ftrain than ufual ; craving the aflTiltance of that 
princelsboth for her own and her fon's liberty. She faid, 
tliat the account of the prince's captivity had excited her 
moft tender concern ; and the experience which flie lier- 
felf, during fo many years, had of the extreme infelicity 
attending that fituation, had made her the more apprehen- 
five left a like fate (hould purfue her unhappy offspring ; 
That the long train of injuftice which flie had undergone, 
the calumnies to which flie had been expofed, were fo 
grievous, that hnding no place for right or truth among 
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men, {he was reduced to make her laft appeal to Heaven, CHAP, 
the only competent tribunal between princes of equal jurif- XLI. 
diftion, degree, and dignity : That after her rebellious 
fubje£ts, fecretly inftigated by Elizabeth's minifters, had 
expelled her the throne, had confined her in prifon, had 
purfucdher with arms, fhe had voluntarily thrown hcrfelf 
under tlie proteftion of England ; fatally allured by thofc 
reiterated profeflions of amity which had been made her, 
and by her confidence in the generofity of a friend, an ally, 
and a kinfwoman : That, not content with excluding her 
from her prefencc, with fupporting the ufurpers of her 
throne, with contributing to the deftruftion of her faith- 
ful fubjefts, Elizabeth had reduced her to a worfe captivi- 
ty than that from which fhe had efcaped, and had made her 
this cruel return for the unlimited confidence which (he 
had xepofed in her : That though her refentment of fuch 
fevere ufage had never carried her farther than to ufe fome 
difappointed efforts for her deliverance, unhappy for her- 
felf, and fatal to others, fhe found the rigours of confine- 
ment daily multiplied upon her ; and at length carried to 
fuch a height that ic furpafTed the bounds of all human pa- 
tience any longer to endure them : That fhe was cut off 
from all communication, not only with the reft of man- 
kind, but with her only fon ; and her maternal fondnefs 
which was now more enlivened by their unhappy fympa- 
tky in fituation, and was her fole remaining attachment to 
this world, deprived even of that melancholy folace which 
letters or meflages could give : That the bitternefs of her 
forrows, flili more than her clofe confinement, had preyed 
upon her health, and had added the infufFerable weight of 
bodily infirmity to all tliofe other calamities under which 
Ihe laboured ; That while the daily experience of her 
maladies opened to her the comfortable profpeft of an ap- 
proachnig deliverance into a region where pain and forrow 
are no more her, enemies envied her that laft confolation ; 
and having fecluded her from every joy on earth, had done 
what in them lay to debar her from all hopes in her future 
and eternal exiftence : That the exercife of her religion was 
refufed her ; the ufe of thofe facred rites in which fhe had 
been educated } the commerce with thofe holy minifters 
whom Heaven had appointed to receive the acknowledg- 
ment of our tranfgreffions, and to feal our penitence by a 
folemn re-admiffion into heavenly favour and forgivenefs : 
That it was in vain to complain of the rigours of perfecu- 
tion exercifed in other kingdoms, when a queen and an 
nnocent woman was exclude(^ from an indulgence which 
never yet, in the mofl barbarous countries, had biCD de- 
VoL. IV. D 
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C } I A P. nied to the me.men; and moft obnoxious malefaftor : That 
XI . I. could (he ever be induced todefcend from that royal dig- 

V>^VNj nity in which Providence had placed her, or depart from 
hi'v appeal to Heaven, there was only one other tribunal 
to which (lie would appeal from all her enemies ; to the 
juftice and humanity of Elizabeth's own breaft, and to that 
lenity which uninfluenced by malignant counfcl, (he would 
naturally be induced to excrcife towards her : And that 
flic finally entreated her to refume her natural difpofition, 
and to reflcft cn the fupport as well as comfort, which Ihe 
might receive from her fon and herfelf, if, joining the 
obligations of gratitude to the ties of blood, ITie would 
deign to raife them from their prefent melancholy fituation, 
and reinftate them in that liberty and authority to which 
they were entitled *. 

Elizabeth was engaged to obftru£l Mary's relloration, 
chiefly becaufe (he forefaw an unhappy alternative atten- 
ding that event. If this princefs recovered any confidera- 
blc (hare of authority in Scotland, her refentment, ambi- 
tion, zeal, and connexions both domeftic and foreign, 
might render her a dangerous neighbour to England, and 
enable her, after fuppreifing the proteftant party among her 
fubjedts, to revive thofe pretenfions which fhe had former- 
ly advanced to the crown, and which her partifans in 
both kingdoms ftill fupported with great induftry and aflii- 
rance. If ihe were reinftated in power with fuch ftri£l li- 
mitations as could not be broken, fhe might be difgufted 
with her fituation ; and flying abroad, form more defpe- 
rate attempts than any fovercign who had a crown to hazard 
would willingly undertake. Mary herfelf, fenfible of thefe 
difficulties, and convinc?d by experience that Elizabeth 
would for ever debar her the throne, was now become 
more humble in her wiflies ; and as 'age and infirmities had 
reprcfled tliole fentiments of ambition by which fhe had 
formerly been fo much aftuated, flie was willing to facri- 
fite all her hopes of grandeur in order to obtain a little 
liberty j a bleirmg to which fhe naturally afpired with the 
fondeft impatience. She propofed therefore, that fhe 
♦ ftiould be alTociated with her fon in the title to the crown of 
Scotland, but that the adminiftration fhould remain folely 
in him : And fhe was content to live in England in a pri- 
vate ftadon, and even under a kind of reftraint ; but with 
fome more liberty, both for exercife and company, than 
flie had enjoyed fince the firft difcovery of her intrigues 
with the duke of Norfolk. But Elizabeth, afraid left 
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fuch a loofe method of guarding her would facilitate her C H A P, 

cfcape into France or Spain, or at leaft would encourage ^LI. 

and increafe her partifans, and enable her to conduct thole V-^'v^ 

iktrlguesto which Ihe had already difcovered fo ftronj; a '5^^' 

propenfity, was fecretly detfrmined to deny her requeils ; 

a;nd though (he Lighed to affcnt to them, flic well knew 

how to difappoint the expettations of the unhappy prin- 

cefs. "While Lenox maintained his authority in ScotI;md, 

flie never gave any reply to all the applications made to 

her by the ScottHh queen * : At preftnt, when her own 

creatures had acquired poflefTion of the government, fhe 

wasrefolved to throw the odium of refufal upon them ; 

and pretending that nothing farther was required to a per- 

fe£t accommodation than the concurrence of the council of 

ftate in Scotland, flie ordered her ambalTador, Bowes, to 

open the negotiation for IVJary's liberty, and her aflbcia- 

tion with her fon in the title to the crown. Though ftie 

feemed to make this conceflion to Mary, (he refufed her 

the liberty of fending any ambaflador of her own j and 

that princefs could eafily conjetlure from this circumttance 

what would be the rcfult of the pretended negotiation. 

The privy council of Scotland, inlligated by the clergy, 

rejedted all treaty ; and James, who was now a captive • 

in their hands, affirmed that he had never agreed to an 

afTociation with his mother, and that the matter had never 

gone farther than fome loofe propofals for that purpofe f . 

The affairs of Scotland remained not long in the pre- 
fent fituation. James, impatient of reftraint, made his 
efcape from his keepers and, flying to St. Andrew's fum- 
irioned his friends and partifans to attend him. The earls 
of Argyle, Marfhal, Montrofe, and Rothes, haftened to 
pay their duty to their fovereign ; and the oppofitc prirty 
found themfelves unable to refill fo powerful a combina- 
tion. They were offered a pardon upon their fubmiflion 
and an acknowledgment of their fault in feizing the king's 
perfon, and reftraining him from his liberty. Some of 
them accepted of the terms : The greater number, parti- 
cularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, Glamis, left the coun- 
try, and took Ihelter in Ireland or England, where they 
were proteded by Elizabeth. The earl of Arran was re- 
called to court ; and the malcontents, who could not 
brook the authority of Lenox, a man of virtue and mode- 
ration, found that by their refiftance they had thrown all 
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HAP. power into thchands of a perfon whofe counfels were as 

XLI. violent as his manners were profligate*. 

Elizabeth wrote a letter to James; in which fhc 

ijSj. quoted a moral fentence from Ifocrates, and indiredly 
reproached him with inconftancy, and a breach of his en- 
gagements. James, in his reply, juftified his meafures ; 
and retaliated by turning two paflages of Ifocrates againft 
kerf. She next fent Walfingham in an embafly to him ; 
and her chief purpofe in employing that aged minifter in 
an errand where fo little buiinefs was to be tranfadled, 
was to learn from a man of fo much penetration and ex- 
perience, the real charafter of James. This young prince 
poflefled good parts, though not accompanied with that 
vigour and indultry which his ftation required ; and as he 
excelled in general difcourfe and converfation, Walfingham 
entertained a higher idea of his talents than he was after- 
wards found, when real bufinefs was tranfadted, to have 
fully merited |. The account which he gave his miftrefs 
induced her to treat James thenceforth with fome more 
regard than (he had hitherto been inclined to pay 
him. 

The king of Scots perfevering in his prefent views, 
fummoned a parliament ; where it was enafted, that no 
clergyman Ihould prefume in his fermons to utter falfe, un- 
true, or fcandalous fpeeches againft the king, the council, 
or the public meafures, or to meddle in an improper manner 
with the affairs of his majefty andtheftates§. The clergy, 
finding that the pulpit would be no longer a fanftuary for 
them, were extremely offended : They faid that the king was 
become popifh in his heart ; and they gave their adverfaries 
the epithets of grofs libertines, belly gods, and infamous 
perfons||. The violent conduft of Arran foon brought 
over the popularity to their fide. The earl of Goviry, 
though pardoned for the late attempt, was committed to 
prifon, was tried on fome new accufations, condemned and 
executed. Many innocent perfons fuffered from the tyran- 
ny of this favourite; and the baniflied lords, being aflifted 
by Elizabeth, now found the time favourable for the re- 
covery of their eftates and authority. After they had been 
foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, they prevailed in ano- 
ther ; and being admitted to the king's prefence, were par- 
doned and reftorcd to his favour. 

Arran was degraded from authority ; deprived of that 
eftate and title which he had .ufurped ; and the whole 

• Spotfwood, p. 325, 3s6. Scfeq. f Melvil, p. 1^0, 141. Strype, 
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country feemed to be compofed to tranquillity. Elizabeth, CHAP, 
after oppofing, during fome time, the credit of the favou- XLI. 
rite, had found it more expedient before his fall to com- u^v^ 
pound all differences with him by means of Davifon, a 1584. 
minifter whom {he fent to Scotland : But having more 
confidence in the lords whom flie had helped to reftore, 
(lie was pleafed with this alteration of affairs ; and main- 
tained a good correfpondence with the new court and mi- 
uiftryof James. 

Th ESE revolutions in Scotland would have been regard- confpiracies 
cd as of fmall importance to the repofe and fecurity of Eli- in England, 
zabeth, had her own fubje«£ts been entirely united, and 
had not the zeal of the catholics, excited by conftraint 
more properly than perfecution, daily threatened her with 
fome dangerous infurreftion. The vigilance of the mlni- 
fters, particularly of Burleigh and Walfingham, was raifed 
in proportion to the a£tivity cJf the malcontents ; and many 
arts, which had been blamable in a more peaceful govern- 
ment, were employed in detecting confpiracies, and even 
difcovering the fecret inclinations of men. Counterfeit 
letters were written in the name of the queen of Scots, or 
of the Englifli exiles, and privately conveyed to the lioufes 
of the catholics : Spies were hired to obferve the aftions 
and difcourfe of fufpefted perfons : Informers were 
covmtenanced : And though the fagacity of thefe two 
great minifters helped them to diftinguifli the true 
from the falfe intelligence, many calumnies were, no 
doubt, hearkened to, and all the fubje£ls, particularly the 
catholics, kept in the utmofl anxjety and inquietude. Hen- 
ry Piercy earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl be- 
headed fome years before, and Philip Howard earl of Arun- 
del, fon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, fell under 
fufpicion ; and the latter was by order of council, confined 
to his own houfe. Francis Throgmorton, a private gen- 
tleman, was committed to cuftody, on account of a letter 
which he had written to the queen of Scots, and which 
was intercepted. Lord Paget and Charles Arundel, who 
had been engaged with him in treafonable defigns, imme- 
diately withdrew beyond fea. ThrogmOrton confefled that 
a plan for an invafion and infurreftion had been laid ; 
and though, on his trial, he was defirous of retracting this • 
confefTion, and imputing it to the fear of torture, he was 
found guilty, and executed. Mendoza the Spanifli am- 
balTador, having promoted this confpiracy, was ordered to 
depart the kingdom ; and Wade was fent into Spain, to 
excufe his difmiilion, and to defire the king to fend ano- 
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CHAP. ^^^^ ambaflador in his place: But Philip would not fo much 
XLI. as admit the Englifli ambaflador to his prefeftce. Creigh- 
V^v>0 ton, a Scottifh jefuit, coming over on board a veflel which 
1584. was fcized, tore fome papers, with an intention of throw- 
ing them into the fea ; but the wind blowing them back 
upon the fhip, they were pieced together, and difcovcred 
fome dangerous fecrets*. 

Man\ of thefe confpiracies were, with great appearance 
of reaibn, imputed to the intrigues of the queen cf Scots-j- ; 
and as her name was employed in all of them, the coun- 
cil thought that they could not ufe too many precautions 
againft the d^inger of her claims, and the reltlefs a£tivity 
of her temper. She was removed from under the care of 
the earl of Shrewdmry, who, though vigilant and faithful 
in that trult, had alfo been indulgent to his prifoner, par- 
ticularly with regard to air and exercife: And (he was 
committed to the cuftody of fir Amias Paulet and fir Drue 
Drury men of honour, but inflexible in their care and 
attention. An aflbciation was alfo fet on foot by the earl 
of Leicefter and other courtiers ; and as Elizabeth was 
beloved by the whole nation, except the more zealous 
catholics, men of all ranks willingly flocked to the fub- 
fcription of it. The purport of this aflbciation was to 
defend the queen, to revenge her death or any injury com- 
mitted againft her, and to exclude from the throne all 
claimants, what title foever they might poflefs, by whofe 
fuggeftion or for whofe behoof any violence fliould be of- 
fered to her majefty^. The queen of Scots was fenfible 
that this aflbciation was levelled againft her ; and to re- 
move all fufpicion from herfelf, fhe alfo defired leave to 
fubfcribe it. 

J3d Nov. Elizabeth, that flie might the more difcourage mal- 
Apariia- contents, by ftiewing them the concurrence of the nation in 
"•em. her favour, fummoned anew parliament; and Ihe met with 
that dutiful attachment which flie expeded. The aflbcia- 
tion was confirmed by parliament ; and a claufe was ad- 
ded, by which the queen was empowered to name com- 
mifl!ioners for the trial of any pretender to the crown M'ho 
fhould attempt or imagine any invafion, infurredtion, or 
aflliflination againft her : Upon condemnation, pronoun- 
"ced by thefe commiflioners, the guilty perfon was exclud- 
ed from all claim to the fucceflion, and was farther pu- 
nifliable as her majefty fhould direft. And for greater 
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fecurity, a council of regency, in cafe of the queen's vio- CHAP, 
lent death, was appointed to govern the kingdom, to fet- XLI. 
tie the fucceffion, and to take vengeance for that adl of k^/^^t*^ 
treafon *. 1584. 

A SEVERE lavir was alfo enafted againft jefuits and po- 
piQi pricfts : It was ordained that they (hould depart the 
kingdom within forty days ; that thofe who fliould remain 
beyond that time, or fhould afterwards return, Ihould be 
guilty of treafon ; that thofe who harboured ov relieved 
them fhould be guilty of felony ; that thofe who were e- 
ducated in feminaries, if they returned not in fix months 
after notice given, and fubmitted not tlu-mfelves to the 
queen, before a bifliop or two juftices, ihould be guilty of 
treafon j and that if any, fo fubmitting themfelves, fhould 
within ten years approach the court, or come within ten 
miles of it, their fubmiflion fliould be void f . By this law 
the exercife of the catholic religion, which had formerly 
been prohibited under lighter penalties, and which was in 
many inftances connived at, was totally fuppreflcd. In 
the fubfequent part of the queen's reign, the law was 
fometimes executed by the capital punifhment of priefts v 
and though the partifans of that princefs aflerted tliat they 
were puniflied for their treafon, not their religion, the a- 
pology muft only be underftood in this fcnfe, that the law 
was enafted on account of the treafonable views and at- 
tempts of the fe£t, not that every individual who fuiFered. 
the penalty of the law was convI£l;ed of treafon The 
catholics, therefore, might now with juftice complain of 
a violent perfecution ; which we may fafcly affirm, in fpite 
of the rigid and bigoted maxims of that age, not to be 
the beft method of converting them, or of reconciling 
them to the eftablifhed government and religion. 

The parliament, befides arming the queen with thefe 
powers, granted her a fupply of one fubfidy and two 
fifteenths. The only circumftauce in which their pro- 
ceedings was difagreeable to her, was an application made 
by the commons for a farther reformation in ecclefiaftical 
matters. Yet even in this attempt, which afFcdted her as 
well as them in a delicate point, they difcovered how much 
they were overawed by her authority. The majority of 
the houfe were puritans, or inclined to that feet § ; but the 

• S7 Eliz. cap. i. t ttiid. cap. 2. 

t Some even of thofe who defend the queen's weafures allow, that in ten 
years ftfty priefts were executed, and fifty live baniflied. Camden, p. 649. 

§ Befides the petition after mentioned, another proof of the prevalcncy of the 
furiians among the commons was tlieir pafiing a bill for the reverent obferv- 
ance of iunday, which they teimed (he Sabbath, and the dtpriving the geuple 
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CHAP, fevere reprimands which they had already in former fef- 
XLI. fions met with from ike throne, deterred them from in- 
^-'•"v^ troducing any bill concerning religion } a proceeding which 
would have been interpreted as an eticroachment on the 
prerogative : They were content to proceed by way of 
humble petition, and that not addreffed to her majefty, 
which would have given offence, but to the houfe of 
lords, or rather the biftops, who had a feat in that houfe, 
and from whom alone they were willing to receive all ad^ 
vances towards reformation * : A ftrange departure from 
what we now apprehend to be the dignity of the com- 
mons ! 

The commons defired, in their humble petition, that 
no bifliop fhould exercife his fundion of ordination but 
with the confcnt and concurrence of fix prelbyters : But 
this demand, as it really intreduced a change of ecclefiaf- 
tical government, was firmly rejefted by the prelates.They 
defired that no clergyman fhould be inftituted into any bc- 
nifice, without previous notice being given to the parifh, 
that they might examine whether there lay any objeftion 
to his life or doftrine : An attempt towards a popular 
model, which naturally met with the fame fate. In an- 
other article of the petition, they prayed that the bifliops 
fhould not infift upon every ceremony, or deprive incum- 
bents for omitting part of the fervice : As if uniformity 
in public worfhip had not been eftabliflied by law ; or as 
if the prelates had been endowed with a difpcnfing power. 
They complained of abufes which prevailed in pronouncing 
the fentence of excommunication, and they entreated the 
reverend fathers to think of fome law for the remedy of 
thefe abufes : Implying, that thofe matters were too high 
for the commons of themfelves to attempt. 

But the raoft material article which the commons touch- 
ed upon in their petition, was the court of ecclefiaftical 
commiffion, and the oath ex officio^ as it was called, ex- 
aded by that court. This is a fubjedl of fuch importance 
as to merit fome explanation. 
IKe eeckfi^ 'fhe fir ft primate after the queen's acceffion was Parker; 

a man rigid in exacting conformity to the eftablifhed wor- 
fhip, and in punilhing, by fine or deprivation, all the pu- 
ritanical clergymen who attempted to innovate any thing 
in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the church. He 

of thofe amufements which they were jccuOomed to take on thai day. D'Ewes. 
p. )35. It was a ftrong iViripiom of a contrary fpirit in the upper houfe. that 
they ptopofeil lo add Wednel'day to the faft days, and to prohibit emiiely th^ 
editing of Helli oil that day. D'twes, p. 373. 
• U'f.wcs, p, 357. 
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died in 1575 ; and was fucceeded by Grindal, who, as CHAP, 
he himfelf was inclined to the new fe£l, was witli great ^LI. 

difficulty brought to execute the laws againft them, or to " ' 

puniih the nonconforming clergy. He declined obeying 
the queen's orders for the fupprefTioii of proplufyitigs^ or 
the aflemblies of the zealots in private houfes, which flie 
apprehended had become fo many academies of fanaticifm ; 
and for this offence flie had, bv an order of the Star Cham- 
ber, fequeftered him from his archiepifcopal fun£lion, 
and confined him to his own houfe. Uport his death, 
which happened in 15 S3, fne determined not to fall into 
the fame error in her next choice; and fhe named Whit- 
gift, a zealous churchman, who had already fignalifcd his 
pen in controvetfy, and who, having in vain attempted to 
convince the puritans by argument, was now refolved to 
open their eyes by power, and by the execution of penal 
ftatutes. He informed the queen that all the fpiritual au- 
thority lodged in the prelates was infignificant without the 
fanftion of the crown ; and as there was no ecclefiaftical 
commidion at that time in force, he engaged her to ilTue 
a new one ; more arbitrary than any of the former, and 
conveying more unlimited authority*. She appointed 
forty-tour commiflioners, twelve of whom were ecclefiaf- 
tics ; three commiffioners made a quorum ; the jurifdic- 
tion of the court extended over the whole kingdom, and 
over all orders of men ; and every circumftance of its au- 
thority, and all its methods of proceeding, were contrary 
to the cleareft principles of law and natural equity. The 
commiffioners were empowered to vifit and reform all er- 
rors, herefies, fchifms, in a word, to regulate all opinions, 
as well as to punifh all breach of uniformity in the exer^- 
cife of public worfliip. They were direfled to make in- 
quiry, not only by the legal methods of juries and wit- 
nefles, but by all other means and ways which they could 
devife ; that is, by the rack, by torture, by inquifition, 
by imprifonment. Where they found reafon to fufpeft 
any perfon, they might adminifter to him an oath, called 
ex ojjicio, by which he was bound to anfwer all queftions, 
and might thereby be obliged to accufe himfelf or his moft 
intimate friend. The fines which they levied were difcre- 
tionary, and often occafioned the total ruin of the offen- 
der, contrary to the eltabliflied laws of the kingdom. The 
imprifonment to which they condemned any delinquent 
was limited by no rule but their own pleafure. They af- 
VoL. IV^ E 
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CHAP, fumed a power of impofing on the clergy wkat new arti- 
XLI. cles of fubfcrlption, and confequently of faith, tiiey thought 
Lx-nc^J proper. Though all other fpiritual courts v^ere fubjeft, 
i53-«. fince the reformation, to inhibitions from the fuprenie 
courts of law, the ecclefiaftical commiflioners were exempt- 
ed from that legal jurifdiftion, and were liable to no 
control. And the more to enlarge their authority, they 
were empowered to punifli all incefts, adulteries, forni- 
cations ; all outrages, mifbehaviours, and diforders in 
marriage: And the punilhments which they might infli£l, 
were according to their wifdom, confcience, and difcretion. 
In a word, this court was a real inqu'ifition \ attended with 
all the iniquities, as well as cruelties, infcparable from 
that tribunal. And as the jurifdidtion of the ccclefiaftical 
court was deftruttive of all law, fo its eredlion was deem- 
ed by many a mere ufurpation of this imperious priiicefs ; 
and had no other foundation than a claufe of a flatute, ref- 
tor Ing the fupremacy to the crown, and empowering the 
fovere ign to appoint commiflioners for exercifmg that pre- 
rogative. But prerogative in general, efpecially the fu- 
premacy, was fuppofed in that age to involve powers 
which no law, precedent, or rcafon could limit and de- 
termine. 

Bu r though the commons, in their humble petition to 
the prelates, had touched fo gently and fubmiflively on tlic 
ccclefiallical grievances, the queen, in a fpeech from the 
throne at the end of the feilion, could not forbear taking 
notice of their prefumption, and reproving them for thqfe 
murmurs which, for fear of offeiidmg her, they had pro- 
nounced fo low as not dire£lly to reach her royal ears. 
After givingt hem fome general thanks'for their attachment 
to her, and making profeflionS of afFc;£tion to her fubjciSts, 
flie told them, that whoever found fault with the church 
threw a flander upon her, fnice flic was appoint&i by God 
fupreme ruler over it, and no herefics or fchifms could 
prevail in the kingdom but by her permiflion and negli- 
gence : That fome abufes muft necelTarily liave place in 
every thing ; but flie warned the prelates to be watchful ; 
for if (he found them carelefs of their charge, flie was fully 
determ.ined to depofe them : That fhc was commonly fup- 
pofed to have employed hcrfeit in many (Indies, particu- 
larly philofophical (by which I fuppofe fne meant theolo- 
gical), and flie would confefs that few, whofe leifure 
had not allowed them to make profeflion of fcience, had 
read or rcfleded more : That as flie could difcern the 
prefumption of many, in curioufly canvaffmg the fcriptures, 
and ftarting innov.ntions, flie would no longer endure thks 
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licentioufnefs ; but meant to guide her people, by God's CHAP, 
rule, in the juft mean between the corruptions of Ivom^ XLL 
and the errors of modern feftaries : And that as the Ro- v-^'v^ 
manifts were the inveterate enemies of h'jr perfon, fo the 
other innovators were dangerous to all kingly government ; 
and, under colour of preaching the word of God, prc- 
fumed to exercife their private judgment, and to cenl'ure 
the a£tions of the prince *. 

From the whole of this tranfaftion we may obferve, 
that the commons, in making their general application tO 
the prelates, as well as in fome particular articles of their 
petition, fhowed themfelves wholly ignorant, no lefs than 
the queen, of the principles of liberty, and a legal conftitu- 
tion. And it may not be unworthy of remark, that Eliza- 
beth, fo far from yielding to the difpleafure of the parlia- 
ment againfl: the ecclcfiaitical commiifion, granted, before 
the end of her reign, a nev/ commiflion ; in which fhe 
enlarged, rather than reftrained, the powers of the com- 
milFioners f. 

During this feffion of parliament there was difcovered 
a confpiracy, which much increafcd the general animofity 
againfl the catholics, and ftill farther widened the breach 
between the religious pa.rties. William Parry, a catholic 
gentleman, had received the queen's pardon for a crime, 
by which he was expofed to capital punifhment ; and, 
having obtained permiflTion to travel, he retired to Milan, 
and made open profeflion of his religion, which he had 
concealed while he remained in England. He was here 
perfuadcd by Palmio, a jefuit, that he could not perform 
a more meritorious action than to take away the life of his 
fovereign and his benefaclrefs ; the nuncio Campeggio, 
when confuited, approved extremely of this pious under- 
taking ; and Parry, though ftlU agitated with doubts, 
came to Paris, with an intention of pairmg over to En- 
gland, and executing his bloody purpofe. He was here 
encouraged in the defign by Thomas Morgan, a gentle- 
man of great credit in the party ; and though Watts and 
fome other catholic priefts told him that the enterprifc was 
criminal and impious, he preferred the authority of Rag- 
gazzoni, the nuncio at Paris, and determined to pcrfift 
in his rcfolution. He here v/rote a letter to the pope, which 
was conveyed to cardinal Como ; he communicated his 
intention to the holy father ; and craved his abfolution 
and patern;d be nediction. He received an anfwer fror.i 
the cardinal, by which he found that his purpofe was ex- 
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CHAP tremely applauded j and he came over to England with a 
XLI. ' fulldefign of carrying it into execution. So deeply are 
t ^ I the fentiments of morality engraved in the human breaft, 
J5S<. that it is difficult even for the prejudices of falfe religion 
totally to efface them '; and this bigoted aflaiiin refolved, 
before he came to extremities, to try every other expedient 
for alleviating fhe perfecutioiis under which the catholics 
at that time laboured. He found means of being introduced 
to the queen j aflured htr that many confpiracies were for- 
med againil her ; aiftl exhorted her, as flie tendered her 
life, to give the Romanills fome more indulgence in the 
exercife of their religion : But, left he fliould be tempted 
by the opportunity to affaffinate her, he always came to 
court unprovided with every oflcnfive weapon. He even 
found means to be eletled rnember of parliament ; and 
having made a vehement harangue againft the fcvere laws - 
ena£led this laft feffion, was committed to cuilody for his 
freedom, and fequcllered from the hcufe. His failure in 
thefe attempts confirmed him the more in his former relo- 
lution ; and he communicated his intentions to Nevil, 
who entered zeaioully into the defign, and was determined 
to have a ihare in the merits of its execution. A book 
newly publUhed by Dr. Alien, afterwards created a car- 
dinal, firved farther to efface all their fcruplcs with regard 
to the murder of an heretical prince ; and, having agreed 
to fhoot the queen while Ihc liiould be taking the air on 
horfeback, tlicy refolved, it they could not make their 
efcape, to f.icrilice their lives, in tuliiiling a duty io agreea- 
ble, as they imagined, to ilie will of God ani.1 to true re- 
ligion. But while they were watching an oppoi'tunity 
for the execution of their purpofe, the earl of Wcftmore- 
land happened to die in exile ; and as Nevil was next heir 
to tliat lamlly, he began to entertain hopes, tha|: by doing 
ibme acceptable fervice to the queen, he might recover 
the cftate and honours which had been iV)rfeited by the 
rebellion of the laftcarl. He betrayed the whole confpi- 
racy to tlie niiallleis j and Parry, being thrown into prlfon, 
tonfeflcd the guilt, both to them and to the jury who tried 
them. The letter from cavdlaal Como, being produced 
in court, put Parry's narrative beyond all queftion ; and 
tha^ criminal, havhig received fcntcnce of death *, lufler- 
cd the puniflimcnt which the law appointed for his trea- 
fonable confpiracy f . 

These bloody dcfigns now appeared every where as the 
refult of that bigoted fpirit by which the two religions, 
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^fpecially the catholic, were at this time a£luated. So- CHAP, 
merville, a gentleman of the county of Warwic, fome- XLI. 
what difordered in his undciftanding, had heard fo much i^^-^-^j 
of the merit attending the airanination of heretics and i5^'4- 
perfecutors, that he came to London with a view of mur- 
dering the queen ; but having betrayed his defign by fome 
extravagances, he was thrown into prifon, aird there per- 
ifhed by a voluutary death *. About the fame time Balr 
tazar Gerard, a Bureundian, undertook and executed „, ,0-- 

' . '-^ , . r y-v affairs 

the fame defign agamlt the prince of Orange ; and that ofihe Low 
great man periflied at Delft, by the hands of a defperate Counuies. 
aiTaffin, who, with a refolution worthy of a better caufe, 
facrificed his own life, in order to dehiroy the famous re- 
florer and prote£tor of r.;ligious liberty. The Flemings, 
who regarded that prince as their lather, v/ere filled with 
great forrov/, as well when they confidered the miferable 
end of fo brave a patriot, as their own forlorn condition 
from the lofs of fo powerful and prudent a leader, and 
from the rapid progrefs of the Spanilh arms. The prince 
of Parma had made every year great advances upon them, 
had reduced fevera! of the provinces to obedience, and had 
laid clofe fiege to Antwerp, the richeit and moO; populous 
city of the Netherlands, whofe fubjeclion, it was foreleen, 
vyould give a mortal blow to the deehning anairs of the 
revolted provinces. The only hopes which remained to 
them arole from the profpe£t of foreign fuccour. Being 
well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of 
Elizabetli, they expected better fuccefs in France ; and in 
the view of engaging Henry to embrace their defence, 
they tendered hirn the fovereignty of their provinces. But 
the prefent condition of that monarchy obliged the king 
to reject fo advantageous an otfer. The duke of Anjou's 
death, which he thought would have tended to reftore 
public tranquillily, by delivering him from the intrigues 
of that prince, plunged him into the deepeft diftrefs j 
and the king of Is'avarrc, a profefled hugonot, being next- 
heir to the crov/n, the duke of Guife tock thence occafion 
to revive the catkolic league, and to urge Henry, by the 
mofl: violent expedients, to feek the exclufion of that brave 
and virtuous prince. Henry himfelf, though a zealous 
catholic, yet, becaufe he declined complying with their 
precipitate meafures, became an object of avcrfion to the 
league ; ?nd as his zeal, in praC^iGng all the fuperllitious 
obfervances of the Romifli church, was accompanied with 
a very licentious condudl: in private life ; the catholic 
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L' H A P. faction, in coiitradidion to univerfal experknce, embraced 
XLI. thence the pretext of reprefenting his devotion as mere 
'-"""^ deceit and hjpocrify. Finding his authority to decline, 
he was obliged to declare war againfl: the hugonots, and 
to put arms into the hands of the league, whom, both on 
account of their dangerous pretenfions at home, and their 
ciofe alliance with Philip, he fecretly regarded as his more 
dangerous enemies. Conftrained by the fame policy, he 
dreaded the danger of alFociating himfelf with the revolted 
proteftants in the Low Countries, and was obliged to re- 
nounce that inviting opportunity of revenging himfelf for 
all the hoftile intrigues and enterprifes of Philip. 

The States, reduced to this extremity, fent over a fo- 
jemn embaily to Tjonuon, and made anew an ofFer to the 
queen, of acknowledging her for their fovereign, on con- 
dition of obtaining her proteftion and afli (lance. Eliza- 
beth's wifefl: coiinfcllors v/ert divided in opinion with re- 
gard to the ccndycl which (he (hould hold in this critical 
and important emergence. Some advifed her to rejeft the 
oiler of the States, and reprcfented the imminent dangers, 
a? well as injullicc, attending the acceptance of it. They 
faSd, that the fupprcflion of rebellious fubjsfts was the 
coil^mon caufe of ail fovereigns, and any encouragement 
giveh to the revolt of the Flemings, might prove the ex- 
ample 'of a like pernicious licence to the Englifh : That 
though princes were bound by the laws of the Supreme 
Being not to opprefs their fubjcfts, the people never were 
' entitled to forget all duty to their fovereign, or transfer, 
from every fancy or difgull, or even frorrj the jufte'l ground 
of complaint, tlieir obedience to any other mafter : That 
the queen, in the fuccoin-s hitherto afforded the Flemings, 
had confidered them as labouring under oppreffion, not as 
entitled to freedom ; and had intended only to admonifli 
^hilip not to perfevere in his tyranny, without any view of 
ravifliing from him thefe provinces which he enjoyed by 
hereditary right from his anceftors : That her fituation in 
Ireland, and even in England, would afford that powerful 
monarch fijfficient opportunity of retaliating upon her ; 
and fl^e mjiil thcnccfordi expeti that, inftead of fecretly 
fomenting faction, he would openly employ his whole 
force in the protedion and defence of the catholics : 
That the pope would undoubtedly unite his fpiritual arms 
to the temporrd ones of Spain : And that the- queen would 
ibou repent her making fo precarious an acquifition in fo- 
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reign countries, by expofing her own dominions to the moft CHAP, 
imminent (danger *. XLl. 

Other cc^unfellors of Elizabeth maintained a con rary {„f»^>^ 
opinion. Tlicy afler^ed, that the queen had not, even 
from the beginning of her reign, but cert-jinly had not at 
prefent, tlie choice whether Ihe would embrace friend (hip 
or hoflility with Philip : That by the whole tenor of that 
prince's conduct it appeared, that his lole aims were, the 
extending of his empire, and tlie entire fubj>-'«^lon of the 
proteftants, under the fpecious pretence of maintuimng 
the catholic faith : That the provocations which flie had 
already given him, joined to his general fchsme of policy, 
would forever render hiraher implacable enemy ; and as 
foon as he had fubdued hi? revolti-d fubjeds, he would un- 
doubtedly fall, with the whole force of liis unite! empire, 
on her defencelefs ftate: That the only queftton was, whe- 
ther ftie would maintain a war- abroail, and fupportsd bv 
allies, or wait till the fubjetlion of ail the corifederatc? oi 
England ftiould give her enemies kifurc to begin their 
hoftilities in the bowels of the kingdom: That the revolted 
provinces, though in a declining condition, poffcficd fcill 
confiderable force; and by the afliftance of England, by 
the advantages of their fituation, and by their inveterate 
antipathy to Philip, might ftlU be enabled to maintain the 
coated againft the Spanifh monarchy: That their maritime 
power, united to the queen's, would give her entire fecu- 
rity on the fide from which alone £Iie could be aflaultcd, 
and would even enable her to make inroads on Philip's 
dominions, both in Europe and the Indies : That a war , 
•which was neceflary couldnever be unjuft; and fclf-defence i 
was concerned, as well in preventing certain dangers at a 
diftaaice, as in repelling any inn mediate invadon: And that, 
fince hoftility with Spain was the unavoiiilable confequence 
of the prefent interclts and Ctuations of the two monar- 
chies, it were better to conipenfate that danger and lofs by 
the acquifition of fuch. important provuices to the Englilh 
empire f. 

Amidst thcfe oppofite counfels the queen, apprchen- 
five of tlie iconfequences attending each extreme, was in- 
clined to fteer a middle courfe; and though fuch conducl 
is feldom prudent, die was not, in this refolution, guided 
by any prejudice or miftaken affection. She was determi- 
ned not to permit, without oppofitioii, the tou\ fubjeft'ion 
of the revolted provinces, whofe interelts fhe deemed i'j 
clofdy connefled with her own : But forefeeijig that the 
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CHAP, acceptance of their fovereignty would oblige her to emplby 
XLI. her whole force ill their defence, would give umbrage to 
V*^-v-nJ her neighbours, and would expofe her to the reproach of 
li'iS' ambition and ufurpation, imputations which hitherto flie 
had carefully avoided, <he immediately rejected this offer. 
She concluded a league with the States on the following 
conditions : That (he ftould fend over an army to their 
affiflance, of five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, and 
pay them during the war-, that the general, and two others 
whom fhe fhould appoint, fhould be admitted into the 
council of the States ; that neither party fhould make peace 
without the confent of the other ; that her expences fhould 
be refunded after the conclufion of the war ; and that the 
towns of Flufhing and the Brille, with the caftle of Ram- 
mekins, fhould, in the mean time, be confignfed into her 
hands by way of fecurity. 

The queen knew that this meafure would immediately 
engage her in open hoflilities with Philip ; yet was not 
fhe terrified with the view of the prefent greatnefsof that 
monarch. The continent of Spain was at that time rich 
and populous ; and the late addition of Portugal, befides 
fecuring internal tranquillity, had annexed an opulent 
kingdom to Philip's dominions, had made him mafler of 
many fcttlements in the Eaft-Indies, and of the whole 
commerce of thofe regions, and had much increafed his 
naval power, in which he was before chiefly deficient. 
All the princes of Italy, even the pope and the court of 
Rome, were reduced to a kind of fubjedTiion under him, 
and feemed to poffefs their fovereignty on terms fomewhat 
precarious. The Auftrian branch in Germany, with 
their dependent principalities, was clofely conne£l:ed with 
him, and was ready to fupply him with troops for every 
cnterprifc. All the treafurcs of the Weft-Indies were in 
his poflclhoni and the prefent fcarcity of die precious me- 
tals in every country of Europe, rendered the influence of 
his riches the more forcible auil extenfive. The Nether- 
lands feemed on the point of relapfing into fervitude; and 
fmall hopes were entertained of their withflanding thofe 
numerous and veteran armies which, under the command 
of the mofl experienced generals, he employed againfl 
them. Even France, which was wont to counter-balance 
the Auftrian greatnefs, had loft all her force from intef- 
tiiie commotions ; and as the catholics, the ruling party, 
were clofely conneded witli him, he rather expefted 
thence an augmentation than a diminution of his power. 
ITpon the whole, fuch prepoGefiions were every where en- 
tfvtaincd concerning the force of the Spanifh monarchy, 
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tKe king of Sweden, when he heard that Elizabeth CHAP, 
had openly embraced the defence of the revolted Flemings, XLI. 
fcrupled not to fay, that Ihe had now taken the diadem v.^^v-«0 
from her head, and had adventured it upon the doubtful '5^5. 
chance of war*. "Yet was this princefs rather cautious 
than ijnterprifing in her natural temper-: She never needed 
more to be impelled by the vigour, than reftrained by the 
prudence of her minifters : But when (he faw an evident 
neceffitv, fhe braved danger with magnanimous courage ; 
and trailing to her own confummate wifdom, and to the 
afFeftions, however divided, of her people, ftie prepared 
herfelf to refill and even to aflault the wliole force of the 
catholic monarch. 

The earl of Leiccfter was fent over to Holland, at the 
head of the Englifh auxiliary forces. He carried with 
him a fplendid retinue ; being accompanied by the young 
earl of Eflex, his fon-in-law, the lords Audley and North, 
fir William Ruflel, fir Thomas Shirley, fir Arthur Baflet, 
fir Walter Waller, fir Gervafe Clifton, and a fele£l troop 
of five hundred gentlemen. He was received on his^arri- 
val at Flufhing by his nephew fir Philip Sidney, the gover- 
nor ; and every town through which he paiTed exprefled 
their joy by acclamations and triumphal arches, as if his 
prefence and the queen's protedlion had brought them the 
moft certain deliverance. The States, defirous of enga- 
ging Elizabeth ftill farther in their defence, and knowing 
the intereft which Leicefter poflefled with her, conferred 
on him the title of governor and captain-general of the 
United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and 
treated him in fomerefpedls as their fovereign. But this 
ilep had a contrary efFe£l to what they expeded. The 
queen was difpleafed wtth the artifice of the States, and the 
ambition of Leicefter. She feverely reprimanded both ; 
and it was with fome difficulty, that after many humble 
fubmiffions they were able to appeafe her. 

America was regarded as the chief foutce of Philip's HoWihies 
power, as well as the moft defcncelefs part of his domini- with Spam. 
ons i and Elizabeth, finding that an open breach with that 
monarch was unavoidable, refolved not to leave him un- 
molefted in that quarter. The great fuccefs of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguefe in both Indies had excited a fpirit of 
emulation in England } and as th^ progrefs of commerce, 
itill more that of colonies, is flow and gradual, it was 
happy that a war in this critical period had opened a more 
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C H A ?. flattering profpe£l to the avarice and ambition of tlie En- 
XLl. glifh, and had tempted them, by the view of fudden and 

*-i'"v-s.» exorbitant profit, to engage in naval enterprifca. A fleet 
'S8^ of twenty fail was equipped to attack the Spaniards ia tlw 
Weft Indies : Two thoufaud three hundred volunteers, 
befides feamen, engaged on board of it y fir Francb DraW 
was appointed aUniiral y Ghriftophet Carlifle commander 
of the land forces. They took St. Jago, near Cape Verde, 

January. fuF^^ » found in it plenty of provifions, but no 

riches. They failed to Hifpaniola ; and eafdy making them- 
felves mailer of St. Domingo by aflault, obliged the inha- 
bitants to ranfom tlicir houfes. by a fum of money. Cau- 
thagena fell next into their hands after forae more refiftance, 
and was treated in the fame manner. They burned St. An- . 
thony and St. Helens, two towns on the coafl of Florida. 
Sailing along the coaft of Virginia, tliey found the fmall 
remains of a colony which had been planted there by fir 
"Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely to decay. 
This was the firft attempt of the Englifh to form fuch fet- 
tlcm*;nts ; and tiiough they have fince furpalTed all Euro- 
pean nations, both in the fituation of their colonies and in 
tlie noble principles of liberty and induftry, on which they 
are founded ; they had here been fo unfuccefsful, that the 
miferablc planters abandoned their fettlemcnts,and prevail- 
ed on Dralce to carry tliem with him to England. He re- 
turned with fo much riches as encouraged, the volunteers, 
and with fuch accounts of the Spanifh weaknefs in thofe 
countries, as ferved extremely to inflame the fpirita of 
the n.ition to future enterprifes.The great mortality which 
tlie climate had produced in his fleet was, as is ufual, but 
a fee bk rcftiaint on die avidity and fanguine hopes of 
young adventurers *. It is tliought that Drake's fleet, firft. 
Hitroduced the ufe of tobacco into England. 

The entcrprifcs of Leicefter were much lefs fuccefsful 
■than thofc of Drake. This man poflefled neither courage 
nor capacity *-qual to the trull repofed in him by the queen ; 
and as he was the only bad choice Ihe made for any, cor>- 
fulcrable employment, men naturally believed that Ihe hadi 
here been influenced by an alic£Uon ftill more partial than 
that of friendfliip. He gained at firft fome advantage in. 
an action ag^;inft the Spaniards ; and threw fuccours into 
Grnvc, by which that place was enabled to make a. vi- 
gorous defence : But the cowardice of the governor, V'ani 
Hemevt, rendered all thefe efforts, ufelefs. He capittila-. 
ttd after a feeble refiftance ; and being tried for lus con- 
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duift, fuffercd a capital punifliment from the fentence of G H A P. 
a court-martial. The prince of Parma next undertook the XLl. 
liege of Venlo, which was furrendered to him after fome ^.y'WJ 
rcfiftance. The fate of Nuys was more difmal ; beii\g 
taken by affault while the ganifon ,was treating of a capi- 
tulation. Rhimberg, which was garrifoncd by twelve 
hundred Englifli, under the command of colonel Morgan, 
was afterwards befieged by the Spaniards ; and Ijciceltcr, 
thinking himfelf too weak to attempt raifing the fiege, en- 
deavoured to draw off the prince of Parma by forming an- 
other enterprife. He firft a'ttacked Doefburg, and fuc- 
ceeded : He then fat down before Zutphen, which the 
Spanifh general thought fo important a foitrefs that he 
haftened to its relief. He made the niarqui ') of Guef- 
te advartce with a convoy, which he intended to throw 
into the place. They were favoured by a fog; but falling 
by accident on a body of Englifli cavalry, a furious action 
fnfued, in which the Spaniards were worfted, and the 
marquefs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great repu- 
tation and family, was flain. The purfuit was itopped bv 
the advance of tiie prince of Parma with the main body 
of the Spanifh army ; and the EngliHi cavalry, on their 
return from tlie field, found their advantage more than 
compenfated by the lofs of fir Philip Sidney, vi'ho, being 
mortally wounded in the action, was carried otT by the 
foldiers, and foon after died. This pcrfon is dcicribed 
by tlie writers of that age as the moft perfedl model of an 
accompliflied gentleman that couid be formed even by the 
•wanton imagination of poetry cr ficiion. Virtuous condudc, 
polite converfation, heroic valour, and elegant erudition, 
all concurred to render him the ornament and delight of 
the Englilh court ; and as the credit which he poiTcfled w'ltk 
the queen and the earl of Leicelter, was wholly employed 
in the cncourc.gcment of genius and literature, liis praifes 
have been tranlmitted with advantage to poitcriiy. No 
perfon was fo low as not to become an objed of his huma- 
nity. After this laft a£lion, while he was lying on the field 
mangled with wounds, a bottle of water v/as brought him 
to relieve his tiiirll ; but obierving a foldier near him in a 
like miferablc condition, he faid, This man's neceffity is Jlill 
greater than mine : And refigned to him the bottle of wa- 
ter. The king of Scots, ftruck with admiration of Sidney's 
virtue, celebrated his memory in a copy of Latin vcrfes, 
whicli he compofed on the death of that young hero. 

The Englifli, though a long peace had deprived them 
of all experience, were ftrongly poflefled of military ge- 
nius } and the advantages gained by the prince of Parma 
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CHAP were not attributed to the fuperior braverv and difciplme 
XLI. * of the Spaniards, but folely to the want of mihtary abdi- 
\^rr>J ties in Leicefter. The States were much difcontented 
•sS6. with his managtment of the war ; ftill more with his ar- 
bitrary and imperious conduft ; and at the end of the 
campaign they applied to him for a redrefs of all their 
grievances. But Leicefter, without giving them any fa- 
tisfaftion, departed foon after for England *. 

The queen, while (he provoked fo powerful an enemy 
as the king of Spain, was not forgetful to fecure herfelf 
on the fide of Scotland and {he endeavoured both to cul- 
tivate the friendfliip and alliance of her kinfman, James, 
and to remove all grounds of quarrel between them. An 
attempt which fhe had made fome time before was not 
well calculated to gain the confidence of that prince. 
She had difpatched Wotton as her ambaflador to Scotland ; 
but though (lie gave him private inftrudions with regard 
to her affairs, (he informed James, that when flie had any 
political bufmefs to difcufs with him, Ihe would employ 
another minifter ; that this man was not fitted for ferious 
negotiations ; and that her chief purpofe in fending -hini 
was to entertain the king with witty and facetious conver- 
fation, and to partake without referve of his pleafures 
and amufements. Wotton was mafter of profound dif- 
firnulation, and knew how to cover, under the appearance 
of a carelefs gaiety, the deepeft defigns and molt danger- 
ous artifide;!. When but a youth of twenty, he had been 
employed by his uncle, Dr. Wotton, ambaflador in Prance 
during the reign of Mary, to enfnare the conftable", 
Montmorency ; and had not his purpofe be?n fruftrated by 
pure accident, his cunning had prevailed over all the 
caution and experience of that aged minifter. It is no 
wonder that, after years had improved hini in all the arts 
of deceit, he ihould gain an afcendant over a young prince 
of fo open and unguarded a temper as James ; efpecially 
when the queen's recoiT.mendation pi^epared the way for 
his reception. He was admitted into all the pleafures of 
the king ; made himfclf mafter of his fecrets ; and had 
fo much the more authority with him in political tranfac- 
tions, as he did n'otfeem to pay the leaft attention to theft; 
matters. The Scottifh minifters, who obferved the grow- 
ing inteteft of thii man, endeavoured to acquire his friend- 
ftiip ; and fcrupled not to facrifice to his intrigues the moft 
eflential intcrells of their mafter. Elizabeth's ufual jenlou- 
Ijes with regard to her heirs began now to be levelled 
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a;;ainft James ; and as that prince had attained the year? C 11 A P. 
proper for marriage, {he was apprehcnfive left, by being XLI. 
ftrengthened with children and alliances, he fhould acquire V— v—tJ 
the greater intereft and authority with her Englifli fubjefts. '^sf- 
She direded Wotton to form a fecret concert with fome 
ScottilTi noblemen, and to procure their promife that James, 
during three years, fhould not on any account be permit- 
ted to marry. In confequence of this view, they eiuleavouv- 
to embroil him with the king of Denmark, who had fent 
ambafladors to Scotland on pretence of demanding reftitu- 
tion of the Orkneys, but really with a view of opening a 
propofal of marriage between James and his daughter. 
Wotton is faid to have employed his intrigues to purpofes 
ftill more dangerous. He forn.ed, it is pretended, a con- 
spiracy with fome malcontents, to feize the perfon of the 
king, and to deliver him into the hands of Elizabeth, who 
would probably have denied all concurrence in the defign, 
but would have been fure to retain him in perpetual thral- 
dom, if not captivity. The confpiracy was detected, and 
Wotton fled hallily from Scotland, without taking leave of 
the king f. 

James's fituation obliged him to diflemble his refent- 
ment of this traiterous attempt, and his natural temper 
inclined him fooii to forgive and forget it. The queen 
found no difficulty in renewing the negotiations for a ftridt 
alliance between Scotland and England ; and the more ef- 
fectually to gain the prince's friendfliip, flie granted him 
a penfion equivalent to his claim on the inheritance of his 
grand-mother, the countefs of Lenox, lately deceafed f. 
A league was formed bt;tween Elizabeth and James, for 
the mutual defence of their dominions, and of their reli- 
gion, now menaced by the open combination of all the 
catholic powers of Europe. It was ftipulatcd, that if 
Elizabeth were invaded, James fliould aid her with a body 
of two thoufand horfe and five thoufand foot ; that Eliza- 
beth, in a like cafe, fliould fend to his afliltance three 
thoufand horfe and fix thoqfand foot ; that the charge of 
thefe armies fhouid be defrayed by the prince who demand- 
ed afliftance ; that if tlie invafion fliould be made upon 
England, within fixty miles of the frontiers of Scotland, 
this latter kingdorp fliould march its whole force to the 
afliftance of the former ; and that the prefent league Ihould 
fuperfede all former alliances of either Rate with any fo- 
reign kingdom, fo far as religion was concerned J. 
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CHAP. By this league James fccured himfelf againft all attempts 
XLI. from abroad, opened a way for acquiring tlie confidence 

CvvJ and affe£lions of the Englifli, and might entertain fomc 
J566. profpe£l of domcftic tranquillity, which, while he lived 
on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never expe(D; long 
to enjoy. Befidcs the turbulent diff)ofition and inveterate 
feuds of tlie nobility, ancient maladies of the Scottiih go- 
vernment, die fpirit of fanaticifm had introduced a new 
diforder ; fo much the more dangerous, as religion, when 
corrupted by falfe opinion, is not reftrained by any rule* 
of morality, and is even fcarcely to be accounted for in its 
operations by any principles of ordinary coiidudt and po- 
licy. The infolence of the preachers, who triumphed in 
their dominion over the populace, had at this time reached 
an extreme height ; and they carried their arrogance fo far, 
not only againft the king, but againft the whole civil power, 
tliat they excommunicated tlie archbifliop of St. Andrew's, 
becaufe he had been adlive in parliament for promoting a 
law which reftrained their feditious fcrmons * : Nor could 
that prelate fave himfelf by any expedient from this terri- 
ble fentence, but by renouncing all pretenfions to ecclefi- 
aftical authority. One Gibfon faid in the pulpit, that cap- 
tain James Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and 
his wife Jezabel had been deemed the chief perfecutors of 
the church j but it was now feen that the king himfelf 
was the great offender : And for this crime the preach- 
er denounced againft him the curfe which fell on Jeroboam, 
that he fhould die childlefs, and be the laft of his race f . 

The fecretary, Thirlftone, perceiving the king fo much 
moleftcd with ecclcfiaftical affairs, and with the refraftory 
difpofition of the clergy, adyifcd him to leave them 
their own courfes ; For that in a (hort time they would 
become fo intolerable, that the people would rife againft 
them, and drive them out of the country. " True," re- 
plied the king : «' If I purpofed to undo the church and 
" religion, your counfel were good : But my inten- 
" tion is to maintain both ; therefore cannot I iuffer the 
" clergy to follow fuch a conduft, as will in the end 
" bring religion into contempt and derifion |." 
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Zeal of the catiolics Bablngtotfs confpirae^ Mar^ e^- 
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Sentence agaitifl Mary——'Interpqfttion of king James 

Reafons for the execution of Mary The execution-"-^ 

Mar'^s charaEler The queen's affeBed forrsw 

• Drake dejlroysthe Spanifh feet at Cadiz Philip prcjeRs 

theinvafon of England The invincible Armada- • 

Preparations in England '-The armada arrives in thd 

channel Defeated A parliamejTt^— ^Expedition a- 
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TH E dangers which arofe from the chara£ter, prin- CHAP, 
clples, and pretenfions of the queen of Scots, had XLII, 
very early engaged Elizabeth to confult, in her treatment »-*^v^««J 
of that unfortunate princefs, the dictates of jealoufy and 1586. 
politics, rather than of friendfhip or generofity : Refent- 
ment of this ufage had pufhcd Mary into enterprifes which 
Had nearly threatencvd the repofe and authority of Eliza- 
bedi: The rigour and reftraint, thence redoubled upon the 
flaptive queen*, (till invpelled her to attempt greater extre- 
miues ; and while her impatience of confinement, her re- 
venge f, and her high fpirit, concurred with religious zeai, 
and the fuggeftions of dcfperate bigots, fhe waS' at laft 
engaged in defigns which afRarded her enemies, who watch- 
ed the opportunity, a pretence or reafon for efFedting her 
final ruin. 
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CHAP- The Englifli feminary at Rhcims had wrought therrf-' 
XLII. felves up to a high pitch of rage and animoifity ^gainfl: the 
queen* The recent perfecutions from which they had 
>58f.. efcaped- the new rigours which they knew awaited them 
«.hoifcs''^ in the courfe of their miflions ; the libefty which for the 
«t o ICS. ^j^^^ enjoyed of declaiming agaiult that princefs j 

and the contagion of that religious fury which every where 
furrounded tlicm inFrance: All thefe caufes had obliterated 
with them every maxim of commonfenfe, and every principle 
of morals or humanity. Intoxicated with admiration of the di- 
vinepowerandinfallibllityof thepope,they revered his bull, 
by which he excommunicated and depofed the queen; and 
fome of them had gone to that height of extravagance as 
to affeit, that that performance had been immediately dic- 
tated by the Holy Ghofl:. The aflaflinatidn of heretical 
fovereigiis, and of that princefs in particular, was repre- 
fented as the moft meritorious of all enterprifcs ; and they 
taught that whoever periftied in fuch pious attempts enjoy- 
ed without difpute the glorious and never-fading crown of 
martyrdom. By fuch dodtrines they inftigated John Sa- 
vage, a man of defperate courage, who had ferved fome 
years in the Low Countries under the prince of Parma, 
to attempt the life of Elizabeth ; and this aflaflin having 
made a vow to perfevere in his defign, was fent over to 
England and recommended to the confidence of the more 
zealous catholics. 

Aeout the fame time, John Ballard, a prieft of that 
femintlry, had returned to Paris from his miifion in Eng- 
land and Scotland •, and as he had obferved a fpirit of mu- 
tiny and rebellion to be very prevalent among the catholic 
devotees in thefe countries, he had founded on that difpo^ 
lition, the projeft of dethroning Elizabeth, and of reftor- 
ing by force of arms the exercife of the ancient religion*. 
The fituation of affairs abroad feemed favourable to this 
enterprifc : The pope, the Spaniard, the duke of Guife, 
concurring in interefts, had formed a refolution to make 
fome attempt againft England: And Mendoza, the Spanifli 
ambaflador at Paris, ftrongly encouraged Baliard to hope 
for fuccours from thefe princes. Charles Paget alone, a 
zealous catholic, and a devoted partifan of the queen of 
Scots, being well acquainted with the prudence, vigour, 
and general popularity of Elizabeth, always maint.iined 
tliat fo long as that princefs was allowed to live, it was in 
vain to expect any fuccefsfrom an enterprifc upon England. 
Ballard, perfuadcd of this truth, faw more clearly the 
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neceffity of executing the defign formed at Rheims : He C H A P. 
came over to England in the difguife of a fbldier, and af- XLII. 
fumed the name of captain Fortefcue : And he bent- his C''"v-»^ 
endeavours to effeft at once the projedt of an aflaflination, '5^6. 
an infurreftion, and an invafion*. 

The firft perfon to whom he addreffid himfelf was Babm<ton's 
Anthony Babington, of Dethic, in the county of Derby, cjmpiracy. 
This young gentleman was of a good family, pon'>:ircd a 
plentiful fortune, had difcovered an excellent capacity, 
and was accomplilhed in literature beyond moft of his 
years or ftation. Being zealoufly devoted to the catholic 
communion, he had fecretly made a journey to Paris 
feme time before; and had fallen into intimacy with Tho- 
mas Morgan, a bigoted fugitive from England, and with 
the bilhop of Glafgow, Mary's ambaflador at the court of 
France. By continually extolling the amiable accomplifh- 
ments and heroical virtues of - that princefs, they impelled 
the fanguine and unguarded mind of young Babington to 
make fome attempt for her fervice ; and they employed 
every principle of ambition, gallantry, and religious zeal, 
to give him a contempt of thofe dangers which attended 
any enterprife againft the vigilant government of Elizji- . 
beth. Finding him w^ell difpofed for their purpofe, they 
fent him back to England, and fecretly, unknown to him- 
felf, recommended him to the queen of Scots, as a per- 
fon worth engaging in her fervice. She wrote him a letter 
full of friendfliip and confidence ; and Babington, ardent 
in his temper, and zealous in his principles, thought that 
thffe advances now bound him in honour to devote him- 
felf entirely to the fervice of that unfortunate princefs. 
During fome time* he had found means of conveying to 
her all her foreign correfpondence ; but after (he was put 
under the cuftody of fir Amias Paulet, and reduced to a 
more rigorous confinement, he experienced fo much diffi- 
culty and danger in rendering her this fervice, that he h"^ 
defilled from every attempt of that nature. 

When Ballard began to open his intentions to Babing- 
ton, he found his zeal fufpended, not extinguiflied : His 
former ardour revived on the mention of any enterprife 
which feemed to promife fuccefs in the caufe of Mary and 
of the catholic i\;ligion. He had entertained fentiments 
conformable to thofe of Paget, and reprefented the folly 
of all attempts which, during the lifetime of Elizabeth, 
could be formed againft the eftablilhed religion and.govern- 
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CHAP, "lent of England, Ballard, encouraged by this hint., pro- 
XLII. ceeded to difcover to him tl-e defi^n . undertaken by Sa- 
^^^rvj vage* ; and was well pleafed ,to, qbferye ,that, inftead of 
i5Si6. being Oiocked with the project, Babington only thought it 
not l"ec\ire enough, when entrufted to one fingle hand, and 
propofed to join five others with Savage in this defperate 
enterprife. 

In profccution of thefe views, Babington employed him- 
felf in increafing the number of his aflbciates ; and he fe- 
cretly drew into the confpiracy many catholic gentlemen 
difcontented with the prefcnt government. Barnwel, of 
a noble family in Ireland, Charnoc, a gentleman of Lan- 
cafhire, and Abington, whcfe father had been cofferer to 
the houfehold, readily undertook the aflaffination of the 
queen. Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient family, and 
Tichborne of Southampton, when the defign was propofed 
to them, exprefl'ed feme fcruples, which were removed by 
the arguments of Babington and Ballard. Savage alone 
refufed during fome time to (hare the glory of the enter- 
prife with any others f; he challenged the whole to him- 
felf j and it was with fome difficulty he was induced to de- 
part from this prepofterous ambition. 

The deliverance of the queen of Scots at the very fame 
inftant when Elizabeth (hould be aflaffinated, wasrequifite 
for efrecling the purpofe of the confpirntors ; and Babing- 
ton undertook, with a party of a hundred horfe, to attack 
her guards while (he fhould be taking the air on horfe- 
back. In this enterprife he engaged Edward Winvifor, 
brotlier to the lord of that name, I homas Salifbury, Ro- 
bert Gige, JohnTravers, John Jones, and Henry Don- 
ne ; moit of them men of family and intereft. The coii- 
fpnators much wanted, but could not find, any nobleman 
of note whom they might place at the head of the enter- 
prife; but they truftedthat the great events of the queen's 
death and Mary's deliverance, would roufe all the zealous 
catholics to arms ; and that foreign forces, taking advan- 
tage of the general confufion, would eafily fix the queen 
of Scots on the throne, and re-eitablilh the ancient reli- 
gion. 

These defperate projeds had not efcaped the vigilance 
of Eli7-ibeth's council, particularly of Walfmgham, fecre- 
tary of itate. That artful miniftcr had engaged Maud, a 
c.itholic prieft, whom he retained in pay, to attend Ballard 
in hiti journey to France, and had thereby got a hint of 
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the (lefigns entertained by the fugitives. Polly, anotlier of c H A P. 
his fpies, had found means to infmuate hinifelf among the XLII. 
coxifpirators in England ; and thou!i,h not entirely trulued, uo-v^ 
had obtained fome infight into their dangerou? fecrets. But liSo. 
the bottom of the confpiracy was never fully known till 
Gifford, a feminary prieft, came over, and made a t-'nder 
of h's. fervices to Walfingham. By his means the tiif- 
covery became of the utmolt importance, and involved the 
fate of Mary as well as of thole zealous partifans of that 
princefs. 

Babington and his afTociates, having laid fuch a plan 
as they thought promHed infallible fuccefs, were impatient 
to communicate thedefign to the queen of Scots, and to 
obtain her approbation and concurrence. For this fervice 
they employed GifFord, who immediately applied to Wal- 
fingham, that the interelt of that miliifter might forward 
his fecret correfpondence withf Mary. Wrlfingham pro- 
pofed the matter to Paulet, and defired him to connive aj; 
GifFord's corruDtintj one of his fervante: But Paulet, avcrfe ' 
to the introducing of fuch a pernicious prcoedcnt iiito his 
fatnily, defired that they would rather triink of fome otlier 
expedient. Gi/Tord found a brew.;r \irho fupplied the family 
with ale; and bribed him to convey letters to the captive 
queen. The letters, by Paukt's connivance, were thruft 
through a chink in the wall ; and anfwers were returned - 
by the fame conveys p.cc. 

Bali.ard and BabiuTton were at firft difiident of Gif- 
ford's fidelity ; and to make trial of him, they gave him 
oniybiank papers made up like i.-tters : But finding by the 
anfwers that thefe had been faithfully delix^ercd, they laid 
afide all farther fcrupls, and conveyed by his hands the 
moft criminarand dangerous parts of their confpiracy. Ba- 
bington informed M :ryof thedefign laid for a' foreign in- 
vafion, the plan of an iniurrtftion at home, the fcheme 
for her deliveraince, and tlie confpiracy for airafiinating the 
ufurper, by fix noble gentlemen as h'i termed them, all of 
them his private friend;; ; v/ho, from trie zeal which they 
bore to the catholic caufe, and her majeily's fervice, would 
undertake the tragicai execiithn. Mi;ry replied, tliav fhe Maryan>,its 
approved highly of the defign ; that the gentlemen might '■^ ii>econ- 
expe£t all the rewards which it fhouid ever be in her' ^^^"■'^f' 
power to confer ; and d-'.at the dcatli of Elizabeth was a 
necefiFary circumftance, before any attempts v/cre made, 
either for her own deliverance or an infurrcftion*. Thefe 
letters, with others to Menddza, Charles Paget, the arch- 
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CHAP bifliop of Glafgow, and fir Francis Inglefield, were carried 
Xl'll.' by GifFord to fecretary Walfingham ; were decyphered by 
v..*-r>*> the art of Philips, his clerk, and copies taken of them. 
ijS6. Walfingham employed another artifice in order to obtain 
full infight into the plot : He fubjoined to a letter of Ma- 
ry's a poftfcript in the fame cypher ; in which he made 
her defire Babington to inform her of the names of the 
confpirators. The indifcretion of Babington furnifhed 
Walfingham with ftill another means of detection as well 
as of defence. That gentleman had caufed a pi£lure to 
be drawn, where he himfelf was reprefented flanding 
amidftthefixaflaflins; and a mottowas fubjoined, expreffing 
that their common perils were the band of their confede- 
racy. A copy of this picture was brought to Elizabeth, 
that fhe might know the aflaffins and guard herfelf againft 
their approach to her perfon. 

Meanwhile, Babington, anxious to enfure and haften . 
the foreign fuccours, refolved to difpatch Ballard into 
France ; and he procured for him, under a feigned name, 
a licence to travel. In order to remove from himf>:lf all 
fufpicion, he applied to Walfingham, pretended great zeal 
for the queen's fervice, offered to go abroad, and profefled 
his intentions of employing the confidence which he had 
}^aineu among the catholics, to the dcteclion and difap- 
pointment of their conTpiraties. Walfingham commended 
h:S ioyal purpofes ; and promifing his own counfel and 
alliflance in the execution of them, ftill fed him 'jwith 
hopes, and maintained a clofe corrcfpondence with him. 
A warrant, mv'iaiwhilc, was ifiued for feizing Ballard 
and this incident,' joined to the confcioufnefs of guilt, be- 
, gat in iili theconfpiiators the utmoft anxiety and concern. 

home advli>..d thut they fliould immediately make their 
t fcape: Otliers propofcd that Savage and Charnoc fhould 
without delay execute their purpofc againft Elizabeth; and 
I'^ton, in profccution of this fchcme, furniflied Saviige 
oncy, t'lat he might buy good clothes, and thereby 
vreeulyaceefs to the queen's perfon. Next day they 
:o av'prii.end that they had taken the alarm too hafti- 
d lji'.bin 'ton, hanng renewed his corrcfpondence 
vV,/i'fi;ii;ham, was perfuaded by that fubtle minifter, 
. .•- ■ fcizureof Ballard had proceeded entirely from the * 
ufu-'l di!i;:once of inlbrmers in thedetedion of popilh and 
lominary pricfts. He even confented to take lodgings fe- 
■^retly in W^dlingham's houfe, that they might have more 
r.cqu^iit confcivnces together, before his intended depar- 
f ue for France : But obferving that he was watched and 
guarded, he made his efcape, and gave the alarm to the 
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other confpirators. They all took tp flight, covered them- 
felves with feveral difguifes, and lay concealed in. woods 
or barns ; but were foon dlfcovered, and thrown into pri- 
fon. In their examinations they coiuraci^ldtcd each other; 
and the leaders were obliged to make a full confefHon of the 
truth. Fourteen were condemned and executed: Of whom 
feven acknowledged the crime on their trial; the reft were 
convicted by evidence. 

The lelTcr confpirators being difpatched, meafures were 
taken for the trial and convitlion of the queen of Scotsi 
on whofe account and with v/hcfe concurrence thefe at- 
tempts had been made againft the life of the queen, and 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. Some of Elizabeth's 
counfellors were averfe to this procedure ; and thought, 
that the clofe confinement of a woman who was become 
very fickly, and who would probably put a fpeedy period 
to their anxiety by her natural death, might give fulEcient 
fecurity to the government, without attempting a meafure 
of which there fcarcely remains any example in hlftory. 
Leicefter advifed that Mary fliould be fecretly difpaiched 
by poifon, .and he fent a divine to convince Walfnigham 
vf thelawfulnefs of that aftion: But Walfmgham declared 
his abhorrence of it ; and ftill infifted, In conjun£lion with 
the majority of the counfellors, for the open trial of the 
queen of Scots. The fituation of England, and of the 
Englilh minifters, had, indeed, been hitherto not a little 
dangerous. No fuccefibr of the crown was declared ; but 
the heir of blood, to whom the people in general were 
likely to adhere, was, by education, an enemy to the nati- 
onal religion ; was, from multiplied provocations, an ene- 
my to the minifters and principal nobility; and their perfo- 
nal fafety, as well as the fafety of the public, feemed to 
dep-'iid aione on the queen's life, who was now fomewhac 
advanced in years. No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's 
counfellors, knowing themfelves to be fo obnoxious to the 
queen of Scots, endeavoured to pufli every meafure to 
extremities ap-ainft her ; and were even more anxious than 
the queen herfelf, to prevent her from ever mounting the 
throne of England. 

Though all England was acquainted with the detedion 
of Babington's confpiracy, every avenue to the queen tf 
Scots had been fo ftriftly guarded, that flie remained in 
utter ignorance of the matter ; and it wns a great furprife 
to her, when fir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth's orders, 
informed her, that all her accomplices were difcovercd and 
arrefted. He chofe the time for giving her this intelligence 
wjicnlliewas mountedonhorfebacktogo a hunting; and^i^ 
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CHAP-' was not permitted to return to her former place of abode, 
XLII. but was conduced from one gentleman's houfe to another, 
till (he was lodged in Fotheringay caftle in the county of " 
Northampton, which it was determined to make the laft ' 
ftage of her trials and fufFerings. Her two fecretaries, 
Nau, a Frenchman, and Curie, a Scot, were immediate- 
ly arrefted : All her papers were feized, and fent up to 
the council : Above fixty different keys to cyphers were 
difcovered : There were alfo found many letters from per- 
fons beyond fea, and feveral too from Englifh noblenien, 
contamiiig exprefTions of refpeft and attachment. The 
qeeen took no notice of this latter difcovery ; but the per- 
fons themfelves, knowing their correfpondence to be de- 
Jefted, thought that they had no other means of making 
atonement for their imprudence, than by declaring them- 
felves thenceforth the moft inveterate enemies of the queen 
of Scots *. 

It was refolved to try Mary, not by the common fta- 
tute of treafons, but by the a£l which had pafled the for- 
mer year, vi'ith a view to this very event ; and the queen, 
in terms of that a£t, appointed a commiflion, confifting 
of forty noblemen and privy counfellors, and empowered 
them to examine and pafs fentence on Mary, whom fhe 
denoininated the late queen of Scots, and heir to James 
V. 6f Sc!otland. The commiffioncrs came to Fotheringay 
caftle^ and fent to her fir Walter Mildmay, fir Amias 
Paulet, and Edward Barker, who delivered her a letter 
from Elizabeth, informing her of the commifTion and of 
the approaching trial. Mary received the intelligence 
without emotion or aftonilhihent. She faid, however, 
that it feemcd ftrange to her, that the queen fhould com- 
mand her as a fubjeft, to fubmit to a trial and examina- 
tion before fubjefts : That flie was an abfolute independent 
princefs, and would yield to nothing which might dero- 
gate either from her royal majefty, from the ftate of fo- 
vereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her fon : 
That, however opprcfled by misfortunes, fhe was not yet 
fo riiuch broken in fpirit as her enemies flattered them- 
felves ; nor would flie, on any account, be acceflary to 
her own dcgrad;ition and diflionour : That flie was igno- 
1^ rant' of tlie laws and ftatutes of England \ was utterly 

deftitutc of counfel ; and could not cf)nceive who were 
entitled to be called her peers, or could legally fit as judg- 
es oh her trial : That though Ihe'had lived" in England for 
many yeairs, fhe had lived in ci^tivity ; and not having 
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received the prote£llon of the laws, fhe could not, mere- CHAP, 
ly by her involuntary refidence in the country, be fuppoled , XUl. 
to have fubjedcd herfelf to their jurifditlion : That, not- ^-''"p-J 
withftanding the fuperiority of her rank, flie was willing 
to give an account of her condudt before an Englifli par- 
liament ; but could not view thefe commiffiouers in any 
other light than as men appointed to juftify, by fome co- 
lour of legal proceeding, her condemnation and execution : 
And that flie warned thetxi to look to their confcience and 
their charafter, in trying an innocent perfon ; and to re- 
fl?£t, that thefe tranfa£lions would fomewherc be fubjeft 
to revifal, and that the theatre. of the whole world was 
much wider dian the kingdom of England. 

In return, the commilhoners fent a new deputation, The corn- 
informing her that her plea, cither from her royal cjignity, ^e'^a"" 
or from her imprifonment, could not be admitted; and henofub- 
that they were empowered to proceed to her trial, even m^t'ot'ie 
though fhe fhould refufe to anfwer before them. Bur- * 
leigh the treafurer, and Bromley the chancellor, employ- 
ed much reafoning to make her fubmit ; but the perfon 
whofe arguments had the chief influence was fir Chriilo- 
. pher Hatton, vice-chamberlain. His fpeech was to this 
purpofe : " You are accufed, madam," faid he, " but 
«' not condemned, , of having confpiredthe deftruiTtion of 
•* our lady and queen anointed. You fay you are a qiCben : 
*' but in fuch a crime as this, and fuch a fituation as yours, 
*' the royal dignity itfelf, neither by the civil or canon 
" law, nor by the law of nature or of nations, is exempt 
" from judgment. If you be innocent, you wrong your 
" reputation in avoiding a trial. We have been prefent 
** at your proteftations of innocence : Put queen Eliza- 
** beth thinks otherwife ; and is heartily forry for the 
•* appearances which lie againfl; you- To examine, there - 
" fore, your caufe, fhe has appointed commiffioners ; 
" honourable perfons, prudent and upright men, who 
" are ready to hear you with equity, and even with fa- 
" vour, and will rejoice if you can clear yourfelf of the 
" imputations which have been thrown upon you. Be- 
" lieve me, madam, the queen herfelf will rejoice, who 
" afRrnied to me at my departure, that nothing vt'hich 
" ever befel her had given her fo much uneafinefs, as that 
" you fhould be fufpedled of a concurrence in thefe cri- 
" minal enterprifes. Laying afide, therefore, the fruit- 
" lefs claim of privilege from your royal dignity, 
" which cvi now avail you nothing, truft to the better 
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CHAP. " defence of your innocence, make it appear in open tri- 
XLII. " al, and leave not upon your memory tfet flain of infa- 
V>'-v-sj " mv which muft attend your obflinate filence on this 
JiS6. « occafion *." 

By this artful fpeech Mary was perfuaded fo anfwer 
before the court ; and thereby gave an appearance of le-" 
gal procedure to the trial, and prevented thofe difficultits 
which the commiffioners muft have fallen into, had fhe 
perfevered in maiiit.ining fo fpccious a plea as that of her 
fovereign and independent character. Her condu£t in this 
particular muft be regarded as the more imprudent ; becaufe 
formerly, when Elizabeth's commiffioners pretended not 
to exercife any jurifdiftion Over her, and only entered into 
her caufe by her own confent and approbation, ftie de- 
clined juftifying herfelf, when her honour, which ought 
to have been dearer to her than life, feemed abfolutely to 
require it. 

On her firft appearance before the commilTiGners, Mary,- 
either fenfible of her imprudence, or ftill unwilling to de-* 
grade herfelf by fubmitting to a trial, renewed her protef- 
tation againft the authority of her judges : The chancellor 
anfwered her by pleading the fupreme authority of the 
Englifti laws over every one who refided in England : And 
the commiffioners accommodated matters, by ordering 
both her proteftation and his anfwer to be recorded. 

lawyers of the crown then opened the charge 
againft the queen of Scots. They proved, by intercepted 
letters, that (lie had allowed cardinal Allen and others to 
treat her as queen of England ; and that (he had kept a 
correfpondence with lord Paget and Charles Paget, in view , 
of engaging the Spaniards to invade the kingdom. Mary 
feemed not anxious to clear herfelf from either of thefe 
imputations. Slie only faid, that ffie could not hinder others 
from ufingwhat ftylethcy pleafed in writing to her; and 
that ffie might lawfully try every expedient for the recove- 
ry of her liberty. 

An intercepted letter of her's to Mendoza was next pro- 
duced; in which ffie promifed to transfer to Philip her right 
to the kingdom of England, if her fon flioukl refufe to be 
converted to the catholic faith, an event, ffie there faid, of 
which there was no expeftation while he remained in the 
. hands of his Scottiffi fubjeftsf- Even this part of the 
charge ffie took no pains to deny, or rather ffie feemed to 
acknowledge it. She faid, that ffie had no kingdoms tc 

* Csmden, p. 2sS' 
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diipofe of yet was it lawful for her to give at her plea- CHAP, 
fure what was her own, and flie was not accountable to XLII. 
anyfor heraftions. She added, that fhe had formerly re- (.yvxj 
je£bed that propolal from Sp iin ; but now, fince all her J58fi.' 
hopes in England were gone, {lie was fully determined 
not to rcfufe foreign afliftance. There was alfo produced 
evidence to prove, that Allen and Parfons were at that 
very time negotiating by hcrotders at Rome the conditions 
of transferring her Englilh crown to the king of Spain, 
and of difinheriting hev heretical fori*. 

It is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices again!? her fort 
were at this time carried fo far, that (he had even entered 
into a confpiracy againll him, had appointed lord Claud 
Hamilton regent of Scotland, and had inftigated her ad- 
herents to feize James's perfon, and deliver him into the 
hands of tlie pope, or the king of Spain j whence he was 
never to be delivered, but on condition of his becoming 
catholic f . 

The only part of the charge which Mary pofitively de- 
nied, was Jier concurrence in the defign of afTafTmating 
Elizabeth. This article, indeed, was the mofl: heavy, and 
the only one that could fully juftify the queen in proceed- 
ing to extremities againft her. In order to prove the ac- 
cufation, there were produced the following evidence : 
Copies taken in fecretary Walfingham's olfice of the inter- 
cepted letters between her and Babington, in which her 
approbation of the murder was clearly exprelTed; the evi- 
dence of her two fecretaries, Nau and Curie, who had 
confefled, without being put to any torture, both that fhe 
received thefe letters from Babington and that they 
had written the anfwers by her order j the confeflion of 
Babington, that he had written the letters and received 
the anfwers 1, and the confeffion of Ballard and Savage, 
that Babington had fhowed them thefe letters of Mary 
written in the cypher, which had been fettled between 
them. 

It is evident, that this complication of evidence, though 
every circumftance corroborates the general conclufion, rc- 
folves itfelf finally into the teftimony of the two fecreta- 
ries, who alone were certainly acquainted with their mif- 
trefs's concurrence in Babington's confpiracy, but who 
knew themfelves expofed to all the rigours of imprifon- 
ment, torture, and death, if they refufed to give any evi- 
dence which might be required of them. In the cafe of 
an ordinary criminal, this proof, v/ith all its difadvantages, 

♦ See note [ E ] at the end of the volume, 
f See note f F J at the end of the vducoe. 
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CHAP, would be efteemed legal, and even fatisfa£l:ory, if not op- 
XLTI. pofed by feme other ehcumftances which (hake the credit 

V^-v^ of the witnelTes : But on the prefent trial, where the ab- 
»5S6. folute power of the profecutor concurred with fuch impor- 
tant interefts, and fuch a violent inclination to have the 
princefs condemned ; the teftimony of two witnefles, even 
though men of charader, ought to be fupported by ftrong 
probabilities, in order to remove all fufpicion of tyranny 
and injuftice. The proof againft Mary, it muft be con- 
fefled, is not deftitute of this advantage; and it is difficult, 
if not impolTible, to account for Babington's receiving an 
anfwer, written in her name, and in the cypher concerted 
between them, without allowing that the matter had been 
communicated to that princefs. Such is the light in which 
this matter appears, even after time has difcovered every 
thing which could guide our judgment with regard to it: 
No wonder, therefore, that the queen of Scots, unafP.fted 
by counfel, and confounded by fo extraordinary a trial, 
found herfclf incapable of making a fatisfadlory defence 
before the commiflioners. Her reply confifted chiefly in 
her own denial : Whatever force may be m that denial was 
much weakened, by her pofitively affirming, that fliQ never 
had had any correfpondence of any kind with Babington ; 
a fa(Et, however, of which there remains not the leaft 
queftion *. She affi;rted, that as Nau and Curie had taken 
an oath of fecrecy and fidelity to her, their evidence againft 
her ought not to be credited. She confefled, however, 
that Nau had been in the fcrvice of her uncle, the cardinal 
of Lorraine, and had been recommended to her by the 
king of France, as a man in whom (he might fafely con- 
fide. She alfo acknowledged Curie to be a very honeft 
man, but fimple, and eafily impofed on by Nau. If thefe 
two men had received any letters, or had written any 
anfwers, without her knowledge, the imputation, flie faid, 
could never lie cm her. And flie was the more inclined, 
fhe added, to entertain this fufpicion againft them, becaufe 
Nau had, in other inftances, been guilty of a like temerity, 
and had ventured to tranfaft bufinefs in her name, without 
communicating the matter toherf. 

The fole circumftance of her defence, which to us ma^ 
appear to have fome force, was her requiring that Nau and 
Curie ffiould be confronted with her, and her affirming, 
that they never would to her face perfift in their evidence. 
But that demand, however equitable, was not then fuppor- 
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ted by law in trials of high treafon, and was often refufed, CHAP, 
even in other trials where the crown was profecutor. The XLII. 
claufe, contained in an a£l of the 1 3th of the queen, was L.*'V^«J 
a novelty ; that the fpecies of treafon there enumerated 
muft be proved by two witnefles, confronted with the 
criminal. But Mary was not tried upon that a£l ; and tlie 
minifters and crown lawyers of this reign were always fure 
to refufe every indulgence beyond what the ftri£t letter of 
<lie law, and the fettled pra£tice of the courts of juftice, 
required of them. Not to mention, that thefe fecretarles 
were not probably at Fotheringay caille during the time of 
the trial, and could not, upon Mary's demand, be produ- 
ced before the commiffioners*. 

There pafled two incidents in this trial which may be 
worth obferving. A letter between Mary and Babington 
was read, in which mention was made of the earl of Arun- 
del and his brothers : On hearing their names, (he broke 
into a figh, " Alas," faid fhe, " what has the noble houfe 
of the Howards futTered for my fake ?" She affirmed, with 
regard to the fame letter, that it was eafy to forge the hand- 
writing and cypher of another ; (he was afraid that this 
was too familiar a pra61:ice with Walfingham, who, (he 
alfo heard, had frequently pra£lifed both againft her life 
and her fon's. Walfingham, who was one of the com- 
miffioners, rofe up. He protefled, that in his private capa- 
city he had never a£led any thing againft the queen of 
Scots : In his public capacity, he owned, that his concern 
for his fovereign's fafety had made him very diligent in 
fearching out, by every expedient, all defigns againft her 
facred perfon or her authority. For attaining that end, 
he would not only make ufe of the affiftance of Ballard or 
any other confpirator ; he would alfo reward them for be- 
traying their companions. But if he had tampered in any 
manner unbefitting his charaGer and office, why did none 
of the late criminals, either at their trial or execution, ac- 
cufe him of fuch pradices? Mary endeavoured to pacify 
him, by fiying that Ihe fpoke from information ; and fhe 
begged him to give thenceforth no more credit to fuch as 
flandered her, than flie (hould to fuch as accufed him, 
The great charader, indeed, which fir Francis Walfing- 
ham bears for probity and honour, fhould remove from him 

* Queen Eli7jbeih wa* willing to lia'-e jllowed Curie »Vid Nau lo be produ- 
ced in I he trial, and writes to tnat purpofe to Biirleigli and WaliinKliam, in her 
Ici'erof' tlie. 7th of Oftober. in Korbes's MS. coUeflions. Siie only fays, 
tim Ihe thinks it need lefs, though itie w as willing t-j agree to it. I he rot 
eoiiironting of the wiinsfTei w<ii not th;; lelnU of delign, but ili; prji^ice cC 
the age. 
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CHAP, all fufpicion of fuch bafe arts as forgery and fubornation ^ 
XLII. arts which even the moft corrupt mmifters, in the moft 

K^r\^ corrupt times, would fcruplc to employ, 
•ise. Having finiihed the trial, the commilTioners adjourned 

»5th oa. ^^^^ Fotheringay callle, And met in the Stnr Chamber at 
London ; where, after taking the oaths of Mary's two fe- 
cretaries, who voluntarily, withouthope or reward, vouched 
the authenticity of thofe letters before produced, they pro- 
nounced fentence of death upon die queen cf Scots, and 

5enter!ce Confirmed it by their feals and fubfcriptions. The fame 

againft • (lay^ a declaration was publifhed by the commlffioncrs and 
'"■ ' the judges, "that the fentencedid no-wife derogatefrom the 
" title and honour of James king of Scotland ; but that 
" he was in the fame place, degree, and right, as if the 
" fentence had never been pronounced *." 

The queen had now brought affairs with Mary to that 
fituation which flie had long ardently defired j and ha4 
found a plaufible reafon for executing vengeance on a 
competitor, whom from the beginning of her r<;ign fhe 
had ever equally dreaded and hated. But fiie was re- 
ftrained from inftantly gratifying her refentment, by feve- 
ral irnportant confidcrations. She forefaw the invidious 
colours, in which this example of uncommon j).irifdi£tion 
would be reprefcntcd by the numerous partifans of M:vry, 
and the reproach to which (he herfelf might be expofed 
with all foreign princes, perhaps with, all pofterity. The 
rights of hofpitality, of kindred, and of royal majefty, 
fcemed, in one fingle iaflance, to be all violated ; and this 
facrilice of generofity to intcreft, of clemency to revenge, 
might appear equally unbecoming a fovereign and a wo- 
man. Eliij.ibeth, therefore, who was an excellent hypo- 
crite, pretended the utmoft relu£lance to proceed to the 
execution of the f^fntence ; afFe£l:ed the moll tender fym- 
pathy with her prlfoner ; difplayed all her fcruples and 
difhculties ; rejedled the felicitation of her courtiers and 
miniiters ; and attirmcd, that were (he not moved by the 
dcepelt concern for her people's fafety, Ihe would not he- 
fitate a moment in purdoniag all the injuries which (he 
herfelf had rsceive<l from the queen of Scots. 
• That the voice of her people might be more audibly 
?.}th oa. heard in the demand of judice upon Mary, flie fummoned 
anew parliament; and Ihe knew, both from the ufual dif- 
pofitions of that aifembly, and from the influence of her 
niiniftcTs over them, that (lie Ihould not want the moft 
earneft felicitation to confent to that meafure, which was 
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fo agreeable to her fecret inclinations. She did not open CHAP, 
this affembly in pevfon, but appointed for that purpofe XLII. 
three commiffioners, Bromley the chancellor, Burleigh the i-^-v-O 
treafurer, and the carl of Derby. The reafon affigned for is86. 
this meafure was, that the queen, forefeeing that the affair 
of the queen of Scots would be canvafied in parliament, 
found her tendernefs and delicacy" fo much hurt by that 
melancholy incident, that ftie had not the courage to be 
prefent while it was under deliberation, but withdrew her 
eyes from what fhe could not behold without the utmoft 
reludlance and uneafmefs. She was alfo willing, that by 
this unufual precaution the people fliould fee the danger 
to which her perfon was hourly expofed: and fhould thence 
be more ftrongly incited to take vengeance on the crimi- 
nal, whofe reftlefs intrigues and bloody confpiracies had 
fo long expofed her to the moft imminent perils *. 

The parliament anfwered the queen's expedlations : 
The fentence againft Mary was unanimoufly ratified by 
both houfes ; and an application was voted to obtain 
Elizabeth's confent to its publication and execution f . 
She gave an anfwer ambiguous, embarraffed ; full of real 
artifice, and feeming irrefolution. She mentioned the 
extreme danger to which her Hfewas continually expofed ; 
(he declared her willingnefs to die, did fhe not forefee the 
great calamities which would thence fall upon the nation j 
fhe made profeffions of the greateft tendernefs to her peo- 
ple ; flie difplayed the clemency of her temp;?r, and ex- 
prefled her violent reluftance to execute the fentence againft 
her unhappy kinfwoman } (he affirmed, that the late law, 
by which that princefs was tried, fo far from being made 
to enfnare her, was only intented to give her warning 
beforehand, not to engage in fuch attempts as might ex- 
pofe her to the penalties with which fhe was thus openly 
menaced ; and fhe begged them to think once again, whe- 
ther it were pofFible to find any expedient, befides the 
death of the queen of Scots, for fecuring the public tran- 
quillity X. The parliament, in obedience to her commands, 
took the affair again under confideration ; but could find 
no other poffible expedient. They reiterated their folici- 
tations, and intreaties, and arguments : They even 
remonftrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots was cru- 
elty to them, her fuhjefts and children : And they affirmed, ^ 
that it were injudice to deny execution of the law to any 
individual; much more to the whole body of the people, 
now unanimoufly and earneftly fuing for this pledge of 
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CHAP. '^6'' parental care and tendernefs. This fecond addrcfs fet 
XLU. the pretended doubts and fcruples of Eliz.ibeth anew in agi- 

\ tation : She complained of her own unfortunate fituation; 

ij-b. exprefled her uneafinefs from their importunity ; renewed 
the profeffions of affeclion to her people ; and difniifled 
the committee of parliament in an uncertainty, what, af- 
ter all this deliberation, might be her final refolution *. 

But though the queen affe£lcd relu£l;ance to execute 
the fentence againft Mary, (he complied with the requeft 
of parliament in publifhing it by proclamation ; and this 
att (eemed to be attended with the unanimous and hearty 
rejoicings of the people. Lord Buckhurft, and Beale 
clerk of the council, were fent to the queen of Scots, and 
notified to her the fentence pronounced again ft her, its ra- 
tification by parliament, and the earneft applications made 
for its execution by that aflembly, who thought that their 
religion could never, while fhe was alive, attain a full 
fettlement and fecurity. Mary was no-wife difmayed at 
this intelligence : On the contrary, fhe joyfully laid hold 
of the laft circumftance mentioned to her ; and infilled, 
that fince her >leath was demanded by the protellants for 
the eilablifiimeiit of their faith, (he was really a martyr 
to her religion, and was entitled to ^11 the merits attend- 
ing that glorious charafter. She added, that the Englifti 
had often embrued their hands in the blood of their fove- 
rtigns : No wonder they exercifed cruelty againft her, whq 
derived her defcent from thefe monarchs f . Paulet her 
keeper received orders to take down her canopy, and to 
Itrvc her no longer with the refpefi: due to foyereign prin- 
ces. He told her that fhe was now to be confidered as a 
dead perfon ; and incapable of any dignity X- This harfii 
treatment p educed not in her any feeming emotion. She 
only replied, that Ihc received her royal character from' 
the hands of the Almighty, and no earthly power was 
ever able to bereave her of it. 

The queen of Scots wrote her laft letter to Elizabeth ; 
full of dignity, without departing from that fpirit of 
meeknefs and of charity which appeared fuitable to this 
concluding fcene of her ^nfortunate life. She preferred 
no petition for averting the fatal fentence : On the con- 
trary, ftie exprefled her gratitude to Heaven for thus bring- 
ing to a fpeedy period her fad and lamentable pilgrimage. 
She requefted fome favours of Elizabeth, and entreated 
her that flie might be beholden for them to her own good- 

• See note (1] at the end of the volume. 
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nefs alone, without making applications to thofe minifters CHAP, 
who had difcovered fuch an extreme malignity againft her XLII. 
perfon and her religion. She defired, that after her ene- ^^-^r^ 
mies fhould be fatiated with her innocent blood, her body, 
whicK it was determined fliould never enjoy reft while her 
foul v^as united to it, might be configned to her fcrvants, 
and be conveyed by them into France, there to repofe in 
a catholic land, with the facred reliques of her mother. 
In Scotland, fhe faid, the fepulchrcs of her anceftors 
were violated, and the churches either demolilhed or pro- 
faned ; and in England, where (he might be interred 
among the ancient kings, her own and Elizabeth's proge- 
nitors, (he could entertain no hopes of being accompani- 
ed to the grave with thofe rites and ceremonies which 
her religion required. She requefted that no one might 
have the power of inflifting a private death upon her, 
without EHzabeth's knowledge ; but that her execution 
Ihould be public, and attended by her ancient fcrvants, 
who might bear teftimony of her perfeverance in the faith, 
and of her fubmifllon to the will of Heaven. She begged 
^that thefe fervants might afterwards be allowed to depart 
whitherfoever they pleafed, and might enjoy thofe lega- 
cies which llie fliould bequeath them. And fhe conjured 
her to grant thefe favours, by their near kindred ; by the 
loul and memory of Henry VII. the common anceftor of 
both ; and by the royal dignity of which they equally 
participated *. Elizabeth made no anfwer to this letter ; 
being unwilling to give Mary arefufal in herprefent fitua- 
tion, and forefeeing inconveniences from granting fome 
of her requefts. 

While the queen of Scots thus prepared herfelf to 
meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign powers 
with Elizabeth, to prevent the execution of the fentence 
pronounced againft her. Befides employing L'Aubefpine, 
the French refident at London, a creature of the houfe of 
Guife, Henry fent over Bellievre, with a profefled inten- 
tion o-f interceding for the life of Mary. The duke of 
Guife and the league at that time threatened very nearly 
the king's authority ; and Elizabeth knew, that thougii 
that monarch might, from decency and policy, think hnn- 
felf obliged to interpofe publicly in behalf of the queen of 
Scots, he could not fccretly be much difpleafed with the 
death of a princefs, on whofe fortune ami elevation his 
mortal enemies had always founded fo many daring an . I 
ambitious projefts f. It is even pretended, that Bellievre 
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CHAP, had orders, after making public and vehement remon- 

XLII. * ftrances againft the execution of Mary, to exhort private- 

> , ly the queen, in his mafter's name, not to defer an aft of 

' 536- juftice, fo neceflkry for their common fafety *. But 

whether the French king's interceffion were fincere or 

not, it had no weight with the queen ; and flie ftill pcr- 

fifted in her former refolution. 

interpofiiion The interpofition of the young king of Scots, though 

°} """S not able to change Elizabeth's determination, feemed, on 
James. ° . i a j- t 

every account, to merit more regard. As loon as James 
heard of the trial and condemnation of his mother, he 
fent fir William Keith, a gentleman of his bed chamber, 
to London ; and wrote a letter to the queen, in which he 
remonftrated in very fevere terms againft the indignity of 
the procedure. He faid, that he was aftoniflied to hear 
of the prefumption of Englilh noblemen and counfellors, 
who had dared to fit in judgment and pafs fentence upon 
a queen of Scotland, defcended from the blood -royal of 
England ; but he was ftill more aftonifhed to hear, that 
thoughts were fcrioufly entertained of putting that fen- 
tence in execution : That he entreated Elizabeth to refledl 
on the diftionour which {he would draw on her name by 
embruing her hands in the blood of her near kinfwoman, 
a perfon of the fame royal dignity, and of the fame fex 
with herfelf : That in this unparalleled attempt flie offered 
an affront to all diadems, and even to her own, and by 
reducing fovereigns to a level with other men, taught the 
people to negleft all duty towards thole whom Providence 
had appointed to rule ever them : That for his part, he 
muft deem the injury and infult fo enormous, as to be in- 
• capable of all atonement \ nor was it polTible for him 
thenceforward to remain in any terms of correfpondence 
with a perfon who, without any pretence of legal autho- 
rity, had deliberately inflifted an ignominious death upon 
his parent : And that even if the fentiments of nature 
and duty did not infpire him with this purpofe of ven- 
geance, his honour required it of him ; nor could he 
ever acquit himfelf in the eyes of the world, if he did 
not ufe every effort and endure every hazard to revenge fo 
great an indignity f . 

Soon after, James fent the mafter of Gray and fir Ro- 
bert Melvil to enforce the remonftrances of Keith ; and to 
employ with the qujeen every expedient of argument and 
menaces. Elizabeth was at firft offended with the fharp- 
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nefs of thefe applications ; and (lie replied. in a like (train CHAP, 
to the Scottifh ambalTadors. When (he afterwards refle£led XLII. 
that this sarneftnefs was no more thrin what duty required w»«-v-*»i/ 
of James, (he was pacified; but ftill retained her refolu- liSo. 
tion of executing the fentence againft Mary *. It" is be- 
lieved, that the mafter of Gray, gained by the enemies 
of that princefs, fecfctl)^ gave his advice not to fpare her, 
and undertook, in all events, to pacify his mafter. 

The queen alfo, from many confidefations, was indu- 
ced to pay fmall attention to the applications of James, arid 
to difregard all the efforts which he could employ in be- 
half of his mother. Sl\e was well acquainted with, his 
chara£ler ^nd interefts, the fa£lions which prevailed among 
his people, and the inveterate hatred w'liich the zealous 
proteftants, particularly the preachers, bore to the qneeri 
of Scots. The prefent incidents fet thefe difpolitions of 
the clergy in a full light. James, obferving the fixed pur- 
pofe of Elizabeth, ordered prayers to Be otFercd up for 
Mary in all the churches ; and kiiowing the captious hu- 
mour of the ecclefiaftics, he took care that the form of the 
petition fhould be moll cautious, as well as humane and 
charitable: " That it might pleafe God to illuminate Mary 
*' with the light of his truth, and fave her from the appa- 
«< rent danger with which fhe was threatened." But, ex- 
cepting the king's own chaplains, and one clergyman more, 
all the preachers refufed to pollute their churches by pray- 
ers for a papift, and would not fo muth as prefer a petiti- 
on for her converfion*. James, unwilling or unable to pu- 
nifh this difobedience,and defirous of giving the preacher^ 
an opportunity of amending their fault, appointed a new 
day when prayers ftiould be faid for his mother ; and that 
he might at leaft fecure himfelf from any infult in his own 
prefence, he defired the archbifhop of St. Andrew's to 
officiate before him. In order to difappoint this purpofe 
the clergy inftigated one Couper, a youtig man who had 
not yet received holy orders, to take poiTcffion of the pulpit 
early in the morning, and to exclude the prelate. When 
the king came to church, and faw the pulpit occupied by 
Couper, he called to him from his feat, and told him, that 
the placc'was deflined for another: yet fince he was there, 
if he would obey the charge given, and remember the 
queen in prayers, he might proceed to divine fcrvice. The 
preacher replied, that he would do as the Spirit of God 
ihould dired him. This arifwer fufficiently inltru£ted 
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CHAT. James In his purpofej and he commanded him to leave the 
XLll. ' pulpit. As Couper feemed not difpofed to obey, the cap- 
C^v^ tain of the guard went to pull him from his place ; upon 
15S6. which the young man cried aloud, That this day would 
be a witnefs againft the king in the great day of the Lord^j 
and he denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edmburgh 
for permitting him to be treated in that manner*. The au- 
dience at firft appeared defirous to take part with him; but 
the fermon of the prelate brought them over to a more 
dutiful and more humane difpofition. 

Elizabeth, when folicited, either by James or by fo- 
reign princes, to pardon the queen of Scots, feemed always 
determined to execute the fentence againft her : But when 
her minifters urged her to iaterpofe no more delays, her 
fcruples and her hefitation returned ; her humanity could 
not allow her to embrace fuch violent and fanguinary 
meafures ; and fhe was touched with compalTion for the 
misfortunes, and with refpea: for the dignity, of the un- 
happy prifoner. The courtiers, fenfible that they could 
do nothing more acceptable to her, than to employ perfua- 
fionon this head, failed not to enforce every motive for 
the punilhment of Mary, and to combat all the obje£l:ions 
urged againft this a£t of juftice. They faid that the treat- 
Reafons for ^y^zx. priucefs in England had been, on her lirft re- 

tionor'^'' ccption, fuch as found reafon and policy required ; and if 
Mary. fhe had been governed by principles of equity, flie would 
not have refufed willingly to acquiefcein it: That the ob- 
vious inconveniences either of allowing her to retire into 
France, orof reftoringher by force toher throne, in oppofi- 
tion to the reformers and the Englifli party in Scotland, 
had obliged the queen to detain her in England till time 
fhould ofll'r fome opportunity of ferving her, without dan- 
ger to the kingdom, or to the proteftant religion : That 
her ufage there had been fuch as became her rankj her 
own fervants in confiderable numbers had been permitted 
to attend her ; exercife had been allowed her for health, 
and all accefs of company for amufement ; and thefe in- 
dulgences would in time have been carried farther, if by 
her fubfequent conduct ihe had appeared worthy of them : 
That after fhe had inftigated the rebellion of Northum- 
berland, the confpiracy of Norfolk, the bull of excommu- 
nication of pope Pius, an Invafion from Flanders; after 
llie had fi.^uccd the queen's friends, aiid incited every ene- 
my, foreign and domeftic, againft her •,. it became necefla- 
ry to trciit her as a moft darrgerous rival, and to render her 
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confinement, more ftrict and rigorous : That the queen, CHAP, 
notwithftanding thefe repeated provocations, had, in her XLII. 
favour, rejedled the importunity of her parliaments, and v^^^^NJ 
the advice of her fageft minifters*; and was ftill, in 'sSo- 
hopes of her amendment, determined to delay coming 
to the laft extremities againft her : That Mary, even 
in this forlorn condition, retained fo high and uncon- 
querable a fpirit, that (lie a£l:ed as competitor to the crown, 
and allowed her partifans every where, and in their very 
letters, addrefied to herfelf, to treat her as queen of Eng- 
land : That flie had carried her animofity fo far as to en- 
courage, in repeated inftances, the atrocious defign of 
aflaflinating the queen; and this crime was unqueftionably 
proved upon her by her own letters, by the evidence of 
her fecretaries, and by the dying confelTion of her accom- 
plices : That Ihe was but a titular queen, and at prefent 
polTefled no where any right of fovereignty ; much lefs in 
England, where the moment fhe fet foot in the kmg- 
dom, fhe voluntarily became fubjeft to the laws, and to 
Elizabeth, the only true fovereign: That even allowing her 
tp be flill the queen's equal in rank and dignity, felf-de- 
fence was permitted by a law of nature, which could never 
be abrogated; and everyone, ftill more a queen, had fuf- 
ficient jurifdi£tion over an enemy, who by open violence, 
and ftill more, who by fecret treachery, threatened the ut- 
moft danger againft her life: That the general combination 
of the catholics to exterminate the proteftants was ijp lon- 
ger a fecret ; and as the fole refource of the latter perfe- 
cuted fe£l: lay in Elizabeth, fo the chief hope which the 
former entertained of final fuccefs, confiftedin the perfon 
and in the title of the queen of Scots : Tliat thi| very cir- 
cumftance brought matters to extremity between thefe 
princcfles; and rendering the life of one the death of the 
other, pointed out to Elizabeth the path, which either re- 
gard to felf-prefervation, or to the happinefs of her peo- 
ple, ftiould diredi her to purfue : And that neceflity, more . 
powerful than policy, thus demanded of the queen that re- 
folution which equity would authorife, and which duty 
prefer ibedf. 

When Elizabeth thought, that as many importunities 
had been ufed, and as much delay interpofcd, as decency 
required, ftie at laft determined to carry the fentcnce into 
execution : But even in this final refolution flie could not 
proceed without difplaying a new fcene of duplicity and 
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CHAP, artifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours were pre- 
XLII. vioufly difpcrfed that the Spanifti fleet was-arrivedm Mil- 
"■^ — V — ' ford Haven ; that the Scots had made an irruption into 
fiio. England; that the duke of Guife was landed in Sufiei 
with a ftrong army ; that the queen of Scots was efcaped 
from prifon, and had raifcd an army ; that the northern 
counties had begun an infurredlion ; that there was a new 
confpiracy on fji^nt to aflailinate the queen, and fet the city 
of London on fire; nay, that the queen was aitually aflaf- 
finated*. An attempt q|" this nature was even imputed 
to L'Autefpine, the Fretich ambaflador ; and that minifter 
was obliged to leave the kingdom. The queen, afFe£ling 
to be in terror and perplexity, was obfx.rved to fit much 
alone, penfive and lilent; ami fometimesto mutter to her- 
felf half-fentences, importing rhe diiiiculty and diftrefs to 
which ihe was reducedf . She ut laft called Davifon, a man 
of parts, but eafy to be impofcd on, and who had lately 
for that very reafon been made fecretary, and (he ordered 
him privately to draw a v. arrant for the execution of the 
queen of Scots; which, ftje afterwards faid, flie" intended 
to keep by her, in cafe any attempt fhould be made for the 
deliverance of that princeis. She figned the warrant; and 
then commanded Davilbn to carry it to the chancellor, iri 
order to have the great feal appended to it. Next day flie 
fcnt Kiliigrew to Davifon, enjoining him to forbear, feme 
time, executing her former or^iers : and when Davifon 
came and told her that the warrant had already palled th«i 
great feal, (he feemed to be fumewhat moved, and blamed 
hirn ior his precipitation. Davifon, being in a perplexity; 
acquainted the council with this whole tranfadion ; and 
they endeavoured to perfuade him to fend off Beale with 
the warrant : If the queen ftiould be difpleafed, they pro- 
mifcd to juflify his conduit, and to take on themfelves 
■ V , the whole blame of this meafure 4.. The fecretary, not 
fuiliciently aware of their intention,' complied with the 
advice ; and the warrant was difpatched to the earls of 
Shrewibury and Kent, and fome others, ordering them 
/rhPeb. ■ the fentcnce executed upon the queen of Scots. ' 

The exec - . '^"E two carls came to Fotheringay caftle, and being 
tion. mtroduced to Mary, informed her of their commiflion, 

and delircd her to prepare for death next morning at eight 
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o-'c!ock. She fecnied no-wife terrified, though fomewhat CHAP. 
I'urprifed, with the intelligence. She faid, with a cheer- XLTl. 
ful, and even a fmiling countenance, that Ihe did not V^cW 
think the queen, her filler, would confent to her death, '587» 
or have executed the fentence againft a perfon, not fubje£l 
to the laws and juirifdiftion of England. " But as 
" fuch is her will," faid flie, " death, which puts an 
« end to all my miferies, (hall be to me mod welcome j 
«« nor can I efteem that foul worthy the felicities of hea-- 
** ven, which cannot fupport the body under the horrors 
" of the laft paflage to thefe blifsful manfions *." She 
then requefted the two noblemen, that they would permit 
fome of her fervants, and particularly her confellbr, to 
attend her : but they told her, that compliance ^^ith this 
laft demand \vas contrary to their confcience f , and that 
Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, a man of great learn- 
ing, fhould be prefent to inftru£t her in the principles of ' 
true religion. Her refufal to have any conferrence with 
this divine inflamed the zeal of the earl of Kent ; and he 
bluntly told her, that her death would be the life of their 
religion ; as, on the contrary, her life would have been 
the death of it. Mention being made of Babington, flie 
conftantly denied his confpiracy to have been at all known 
to her ; and the revenge of her wrongs (he refigned into 
the hands of the Almighty. 

When the earls had left her, (he ordered fupper to be 
haftened, that (he might have the more leifure after it, to 
ifimfli the few affairs which remained to her in this world, 
and to prepare for her paflage to another. It was necef- 
fary for her, (he faid, to take fome fuftenance, left a failure 
of her bodily ftrength fiiould deprefs her fpirits on the 
morrow, and lelt her behaviour fhould thereby betray ji 
weaknsfs unworthy of herf^lf J. She fupped fparingly, 
as her manner ufually was ; and her wonted cheerfulnefs 
did not even defert her on this occafion. She comforted 
lier fervants under the affliftion which overv/helmed them, 
and which was too violent for th^m to conceal it from her. 
Turning to Burgoin, her phyfician, ftie afked him, Whether 
he did not remark the great and invincible force of truth ? 
« They pretend," faid Ihe, " that I muft die becaufe I con- 
" 4>ired againft their queen's life : But the earl of Kent a- 
«« v:;wed, that there was no other caufc or my death, than 
« the apprehenfions, which, if I flioukl live, they entertain 
*« for their religion. My conftancy in the faith is my real 
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CHAP. " crime : The reft is only a colour, invented by interefted 
XLll, * " an'l defigning men." Towards the end of fupper, ftie 

V_^-vxJ called in all her fervants, and drank to them : They pledged 
1J87. her, in orde;-, on their knees ; and craved her pardon lor 
any paft neglefl of their duty : She deigned, in return, 
to 2S^ their pardon for her offences towards them ; and 
a plentiful efFufion of tears attended this laft folemn 
farewel, and exchange of mutual forgivencfs *. 

Mary's care of her fervants was the fole remaining af- 
fair which employed her concern. She perufed her will, 
in which flie had provided for them by legacies : She or- 
dered the inventory of her goods, clothes, and jewels to 
be brouglit her ; and ftie wrote down the names of thofe 
to whom ftie bequeathed each particular : To fome fhe 
diftiibuted money with her own hands ; and fne adapted 
the recompence to their diiFerent degrees of rank and me- 
rit. She wrote alfo letters of recommendation for her 
fervants to the French king, and to her coufin the duke of 
Gulfe, Vv-hom ftie made the chief executor of her tefta- 
ment. At her wonted time flie went to bed ; ilept fome 
hours ; and then rifing, fpent the reft of the night in 
prayer. Having forefccn the difficulty of exercifing the 
rites of her religion; fhe had had the precaution to obtain 
a confecrat^ed hofte from tlie hands of pope Pius ; and flie 
had referved the ufe of it for this laft period of her life. 
By tliis expedient flie fupplied, as much as flie could, the 
want of a prieft and confcflbr, who was refufcd her f . 

Towards the niocning ihe drefTed hcrfelf in a rich ha- 
bit of filk and velvet, the only one which ftie had referved 
to herfelf. She told her maids, that (he would willingly 
have left tlieni this drefs rather than the plain garb which 
ftie wore the day before 5 but it was necelTary for her to 
appear ?t the enfuing folemnity in a decent habit. 

Thomas Andrews, fheriff of the county, entered the 
room, and informed her that the hour was come, and that 
he muft attend her to the place of execution. Slie te- 
plied. That flie was ready : and bidding adieu to her fer- 
vants, fhe leaned on two of fir Amias Paulet's guards, be- 
caufe of an infirmity in her limbs > and flie follovi-ed the 
flierifF with a fevcne and compofed countenance. In paf- 
fing t1\rough a hall adjoining to her chamber, flie was 
met by the earls of Shrewfbury and Kent, fir Amias Pau- 
let, fir Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diftinc- 
tion. Here ftie ahb found fir Andrew Melvil, her ftew- 
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ard, who flung himfelf on his knees before her ; and wrin- C H A P. 

ging his hands, cried aloud, " Ah, Madam ! unhappy me! XL!i. 

" what man was ever before the meflenger of fuch heavy v..<'-v^ 

" tidings as I mull carry, when I fhall return to my na- 'iS?- 

« tive country, and fliall report that I faw my gracious 

« queen and miftrefs beheaded in England r" His tears 

prevented farther fpcech ; and Mary too felt herfelf moved 

more from fympathy than affliftion. " Ceafe, my good 

« fervant," laid fhe, " ceafe to lament : Thou hall: caufe 

" rather to rejoice than to mourn : For now lhalt thou fee 

" the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their lon^-expefted 

" period and completion. Know", continued Ihe, " good 

« fervant, that all tlie world at belt is vanity, and fubjeit 

" fldl to more forrow than a whole ocean of tears is able 

" to bewail. But I pray thee carry this mellage from me, \ 

" that I die a true woman to tny religion, and unaltarable 

" in my aflettions to Scotland and to France. Heaven 

«' forgive them that have long defired my end, and have 

thirfted for my blood as the hart panteth after the water 
<' brooks." " O God," added llie, " thou that art the Au- 
" thor of truth, and truth icfelf, thou knoweft the iiimoft 
" receflfes of my heart: Thou knoweft that I was ever defi- 
" rous to preferve an entire union between Scotland and 
<' England, and to obviate the fource of all thefe fatal dif- 
" cords. But recommend me, Melvil, to my fori, and 
" tell him, that notwithftaixling all my diftreflcs, I have 
<* done nothing prejudicial to the ftate and kingdom of 
« Scotland." After thefe words, reclining herfelf, with 
weeping eyes, and face bedewed with tears, Ihc kified 
him. " And fo," faid Ihe " good Melvil, farewei : Once 
" again, farewei, good Melvil; and grant the alhftance 
« of thy prayers to thy queen and miftrefs*." 

She next turned to the noblemen who attended her, 
and made a petition in behalf of her fervants, that they 
might be well treated, be allowed to erijoy the prefents 
which fhe had made them, and be fent fafely into their own 
country. Having received a favourable anfwer, ilie pre- 
ferred another requeit, that they might be permitted tj 
attended her at her death : In order, faid fne, th at their 
eyes may behold, and their hearts bear witnefs, how pati- 
ently their queen and miftrels canfubmit to her execution, 
and how conftantly flie perfeveres in her attachment to her 
religion. The earl of Kent oppofed tliis dchre, and told 
her, that they would be apt by their fpeeches and cries to 
difturb both herfelf and the fpe£lators : He was alfo ap- 
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CHAP, prehenfive left they fliouW praftife fome fuperftition not 
XLII. meet for him to fufFer ; fuch as dipping their handkerchiefs 

s^^-^f-^ in her blood: For that was the inllaiice which he made ufe 
1387. of. « My lord," faid the queen' of Scots, I will give 
" my word (although it be but dead) that they fhall not 
*' incur any blame in any of the adlions which you have 
«' named. But alas ! poor fouls! it would ht a great con- 
" folation to them to bid their miftrefs farewel. And I 
" hope," added (he, « that your miftrefs being a maiden 
*' queen, would vouchfafe in regard of womanhood, that 
" I fhould have fome of my own people about me at my 
« death. I know that her majefty hath not given you any 
" fuch ftrift command, but that you might grant me a 
«* requeft of far greater courtefy, even though I were a 
" woman of inferior rank to that which I bear." Finding 
that the earl of Kent pevfifted ftill in his refufal, her mind, 
which had fortilied itfelf againftthe terrors of death, was af- 
fetted by this indignity,foT which Ibe was notprepafed. " I 
" am coufin to your queen," cried fhe, " and defcendcd 
•* from the blood-royal of Henry VII. and a married queen 
of France, and an anointed queen of Scotland," The com- 
mifiioners, perceiving how invidious their obftinacy would 
appear, conferred a little together, and agreed that Ihe 
might carry a few of her fervants along with her. She 
made choice of four men and two maid-fervants for that 
purpofe. 

She then paflcd into another hall, where was ere£led 
the fcafFold, covered with black ; and ftie faw with an un- 
difmayed countenance, the executioners, and all the pre- 
parations of death. The room was crowded with fpe£l:a- 
tors j and no one was fo fteeled againft all fcntiments of 
humanity, as not to be moved when he reflefted on her 
royal dignity, confidered the furprifing train of her misfor- 
tunes, beheld iier mild but inflexible conftancy, recalled 
her amiable accomplifhments, or furveyed her beauties, 
which, though faded by years, and yet more by her afflic- 
tions, ftill difcoveved themfelvcs\ in this fatal moment. 
Here the warrant for her execution was read to her ; and 
during this ceremony flie was filent, but ftiewed in her 
behaviour an indifference and unconcern, as if the bufinefs 
liad no-wife regarded her. Before the executioners per- 
formed their olRce, the dean of Peterborow ftepped forth ; 
and though the queen frequently told him that he needed 
not concern himfelf about }ier, that ftie was fettled in the 
ancient catholic and Roman religion, and that ftie meant 
to lay down her life in defence of that faith ; he ftill 
thought it hisduty toperfift in his left arcs and exhortation*,. 
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and to endeavour her converfion. The terms which he CHAP, 
fenjployed were, under colour of pious inftru£lions, cruel XLII. 
infults on, her unfortunate fituation ; and befides their own u»^v*0 
abfurdity, may be regarded as thfe mod mortifying indig- 'ss?- 
nities to which flie had ever yet been cxpofed. He 
told her that the queen of England had on this occafioii 
fhewn a tender care of her; and notwithftanding the pu- 
nifhment juftly to be inflicted on her for her manifold tref^ 
pafles, was determined to ufe every expedient for facing 
her foul from that dcilruftion with whicli it was fo neatly 
threatened : That fhe was now (landing upon the brink of 
eternity, and had no other means of efcaping endlcfs per- 
dition, than by repenting her former wickednefs, by jufti- ' 
fyiiig the fentence pronounced againft her, by acknow- 
ledging the queen's favours, and by exerting a true and 
lively faith in Chrift Jefus : That the fcriptures were the 
only rule of doftrine, tJie merits of Chrifl: the only means 
of fah'ation ; and if fhe trufted in the inventions or devices 
of men, fhe muft expeft in an inftant to fall into utter 
I darknefs, into a place where fhall be weeping, howling, 
and gnalhing of teeth t That the hand of death was iipon 
lier, the ax was laid to the root of the tree, the throne of 
the great Judge of heaven was erfcted, the book of her 
life was fpread wide, and the particular fentence and judg- 
ment was ready to be pronounced upon her : And that it 
\vas now, during this important moment, in her choice, 
either to rife to the refurre£tion of life, and hear that joy- 
ful falutation, Come ye blejfed of my Father ; or to (hare the 
refurrefkion of condemnation, replete with fotrOw and 
anguifh; and to fufFer that dreadful denunciation^ Go ye 
curfedy into everlajiing Jire^ . 

During this difeourfe Mary could not fometlmes for- 
bear betraying her impatience, by interrupting the prea- 
cher ; and the dean, finding that fhe had profited nothing 
by his lefture, at laft bade her change her opinion, repent 
her of her former wickednefs, and fettle her faith upon 
this ground, that only in Chrift Jefus could fhe hope to be 
faved. She anfwercd, again and again, with great earnefl- 
nefs : " Trouble not yourfelf any more about the matter: 
" For I was born in this religion ; I have lived in this re- 
♦« ligion ; and in this religion I am refolved to die." Even 
the two earls perceived, that it was fruitlefs to harafs her 
any farther with theological difputes ; and they Ordered 
the dean to defift from his unfeafonable exliortations, and 
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CHAP, to pray for her converfion. During the dean's prayer, fhe 
XLII. employed herfelf in private devotion from the office of the 
V,,✓■^^ Virgin J and after he had finifhed, llie pronounced aloud 
1587- fome petitions in Englilhj for the afflided church, for an 
end of her own troubles, for her fon, and for queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and prayed God, that that princefs might long 
profper, and be employed in his fervice. The earl of Kent 
obferving that in her devotions fhe made frequent ufe of 
the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her for her at- 
tachment to thatpoplfh trumpery as he termed it ; and he 
exhorted her to liave Chrift in her heart, not in her hand*. 
She replied with prefence of mind, that it was difficult to 
hold fuch an objedl in her hand without feeling her heart 
touched with fome compun£tion f. 

She now began, with the aid of her two women, to 
difrobe herfelf and the executioner alfo lent his hand to 
affin: them. She fmiled, and faid, that {he was not ac- 
cuftomed to undrefs herfelf before fo large a company, nor 
to be ferved by fuch valets. Her fervants feeing her in 
tliis condition ready to lay her head upon the block, burft 
into tears and lamentations *, She turned about to them ; 
put her finger upon her lips, as a fign of impofing filence 
upon themj; and having given them her bleffing, defired 
them to pray for her. Oin; of her maids, whom fhe had 
appointed for that purpofe, covered her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief } fne laid herfelf down without any fign of fear or 
trepidation ; and her head was fevered from her body at 
two ftrokes by the executioner. He inftantly held it up 
to the fpe£l:ators, ftreaming with blood, and agitated with 
the convulfions of death : The dean of Pcterborow alone 
exclaimed, " So periffi all queen Elizabeth's enemies!" 
The earl of Kent alone replied, " Amen !" The attention 
of all the other fpedtators was fixed on the melancholy 
fcene before them; and zeal and flattery -alike gave place 
to prefent pity and admiration of the expiring princefs. 
mjjy.j Thus perifhed, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and 

ciwracier. nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary queen of 
Scots ; a woman of great accomplifhments both of body 
and mind, natural as well as acquired ; but unfortunate 
in her life, and during one period very unhappy in her con- 
duft. The beauties of her perfon, and graces of her air, 
combined to make her the mod amiable of women •, and 
the charms of her addrefs and convevflitio n aided the im- 
prefTion which her lovely figure made on the hearts of all 

• MS. p. t'S, Jebb, vol. i), p. -jo;. 491. 637. 
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beholders. Ambitious and ailive in her temper, yet in- CHAP, 
clined to cheerfulnefs and fociety ; of a loffy fpirit, con- X' ll. 
ftant, and even vehement, in her purpofe, yet polite, and v.-'v^O 
gentle, and affable in her demeanour ; fhe feemed to par- J3**7" 
take only fo much of the male virtues as to render her efti- 
mable, without relinquifhing thofe foft graces w^hich com- 
pofe the proper ornament of her fcx. In order to form a 
jull idea of her charafter, we muft fet afide one part of 
her condudt, while flie abandoned herfelf to the guidance 
of a profligate man ; and muft confider thefe faults, 
whetlier we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, as 
the refult of an inexplicable, though not uncommon, in- 
conftancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our nature, 
of the violence of paflion, and of the influence which 
fituations, and fometimes momentary incidents, have on 
perfons whofe principles are not tlioroughly confirmed by 
experience and refledlion. Enraged by the ungrateful 
condu<5t of her hufband, feduced by the treacherous coun- 
fels of one in whom fhe repofed confidence, tranfported 
by the violence of her own temper, which never lay fuf- 
ficiently under the guidance of difcretioii, fhe was betray- 
ed into aftions which may with fome diflSiculty be account- 
ed for, but which admit of no apology nor even of allevia- 
tion. An enumeration of her qualities might carry the 
appearance of a panegyric ; an account of her condu£t 
mull in fome parts wear the afpe£l of fevere fatire and 
inveftive. 

Her numerous misfortunes, the folitude of her long 
and tedious captivity, and the perfecutions to which fhe 
had been expofed on account of her religion, had wrought \ 
her up to a degree of bigotry during her later years ; and 
fuch were the prevalent fpirit and principles of the age, 
that it is the lefs wonder if her zeal, her refentment, and 
her intereft uniting, induced her to give confent to a de- 
fign which confpirators, aduated only by the firft of thefe 
motives, had formed againft the life of Elizabeth. 

When the queen was informed of Mary's execution. The queen's 
fhe aftetled the utmofl furprife aud indignation. Her affeaed 
countenance changed ; her fpeech faultered and failed her 
for a long time her forrow was fo deep that fhe could not 
exprefs it, but ftood fixed like a ftatue in filence and mute 
aftonifhment. After her grief was able to find vent, it 
burfl out into loud wailings and lamentations j flic put 
herfelf in deep mourning for this deplorable event ; and 
ihe was feen perpetually b;:thed in tears, and furrounded 
only by her maids and women. None of her minifters 
or counfcllors dared to approach her j or if any had fuch 
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CHAP, temerity, flie chafed them from her with the moft violent 
XLII. €xpreffions of fage and refentment : They.had all of them 
^.^^v^O been guiky of an unpardonable crime, in putting to death 
»337- her dear fifter and kinfwoman, contrary to her fixed pux-r 
pofe *, of which they were fufficiently apprifed and ac- 
quainted. 

No fooner was her forrow fo much abated as to leave 
room for refle£lion, than flie wrote a letter of apology to 
the Icing of Scots, and fent it by fir Robert Gary, fon of 
lord Hunfdon. She there told him, that fhe wifhcd he 
knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief which (he experi- 
enced, on account of that lamentable accident, which 
without her knowledge, much lefs her concurrence, had 
happened in England : That as her pen trembled when 
llie attempted to write it, fhe found herfelf obliged to 
commit the relation of it to the meiienger, her kiiifman ; 
who v/ould likewife inform his majcfty of every circum- 
ftance attending this difmal and unlooked-for misfortune : 
lhat ihe appealed to the fupreme Judge of heaven and 
earth for her innocence : and was alfo fo happy, amidft 
her other afflictions, as to find that many perfons in her 
court could bear witnefs to her veracity in this proteflation : 
That {he abhorred diffimulation , deemed nothing more 
worthy of a prince than a fincere and open condu£l: ; and 
could never furcly be efteemed fobafe and poor- fpirited as 
that, if flie had really given orders for this fatal execution, 
fl)e could on any confitteration be induqed to deny them ; 
That, though fenfible of the julHce of the fentence pro- 
nounced againil the unhappy prifoner, fiie determined, 
from clemency, never to carry it into execution ; and could 
hot but refent the temerity of thofe who on this occafion 
had dil'appointed her hitcntion : And that as no one loved 
him more dearly than herfelf, or bore a more anxious 
concern for his welfare ; (he hoped that he would confidcr 
every one a3 his enemy who endeavoured, on account of 
tiie prefcnt incident, to excite any aniniofity between 
them f. 

In order the better to appeafe James, flie committed 
Davifon to prifon, and ordered him to be tried in the 
St;ir Chamber for his mifdemeanour. The fecrctary was 
confounded: and being fen fible of the danger which mud 
attend liis entering into a contell with the queen, he ex- 
' prcficd penitence for his error, and fubmitted very patient- 
ly tQ be railed at by thofe very counfellors whofe perfuafion 
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had induced him to incur the guilt, and who had promifed c li A P* 
to countenance and protedl \iim. He was conaemned tq XLII. 
jmprifonment during the queen's plealure, and to pay a u^v^ 
■fine of tea thoufand pounds. He remained a long time in jjS;. 
cuftody ; and the fine, though it reduced liim to beggary, 
was rigoroufly levied upon him. All tb.e favour which he 
could obtain from the queen was fending h'm fmall fupplies 
from time to time to keep him from periihing ia iitcelhcy *. 
He privately wrote an apology to his friend Wal'lngham, 
which contains many curious particulars. The French 
and Scotch ambaffadors, he'faid, had been remonftrating 
with the queen in Mary's behalf; and immediately after 
their departure (he commanded him, of her own accord, 
to deliver her the warrant for the execution of that prin- 
cefs. She figned it readily, and ordered it to be fcaled 
with the great feal of England. She appeared in fuch 
good humour on the occafion,* that Ihe laid to him in a 
jocular manner, " Go tell all this to Waifingham, who i,s 
" now fick : Though I fear he will die of forrow when 
" he hears of it." She added, that though Ihe had fo 
long delayed the execution, left fhc fhould feem to be ac- 
tuated by malice or cruelty, fhe was all along fenfible of 
the neceffity of it. In the fame converfation flie blamed 
Drury and Paulct, that they had not before eafed her of 
this trouble ; and fne exprelTcd her defire that Waifingham 
would bring them to compliance in that particular. She 
was fo bent on this purpofe, that fome time after flie alked 
Davifon, Whether any letter had come from Paulct witli 
regard to the fervice expected of him ? Davifon ihowed 
her Paulet's letter ; in which that gentlerwan pofitively re- 
fufcd to act any thing inconlifteiit with the principles of 
honour and jultice. The queen fell into a paflion ; and 
jlccufed Paulet as well as Drury of perjury ; becaufe, 
having taken the oath of aflbciation, in which they had 
hound themfelyes to avenge her wrongs, they had yet 
refui'ed to lend their hand on this occafion. " But others/' 
ihe faid, " will be found lefs fcrupulous." Davifon adds, 
jhat nothing but the confent and exhortations of the whole; 
council could have engaged him to fend off the warrant : 
He was well aware of his danger ; and remembered that 
the queen,, after having ordered the execution of the 
duke of Norfolk, had endeavoured, in a like manner, to 
throw the whole blame and odium of that ad ion upon 
lord Burleigh j-. 
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CHAP. Elizabeth's difTimulation was fb grofs that it could 
XLII. deceive nobody who was not previoully refolved to be 

^ ' blinded ; but as James's concern for his mother was cer- 

'5*7- tainly more fincere and cordial, he difcovered the higheft 
refentment, and rcfufed to admit Cary into his prcfence. 
He recalled his ambafladors from England j and feemed 
to breath nothing but war and vengeance. The ftates of 
Scotland being aflembied, took part in his anger ; and 
profeiTed that they were ready to fpend their lives and for- 
tunes in revenge of his mother's death, and in defence of 
his title to the crown of England. Many of his nobility 
inftigated him to take arms : Lord Sinclair, when^ the 
courtiers appeared in deep mourning, prefented himfelf 
to the king arrayed in complete armour, and faid that 
this was the proper mourning for the queen. The catlio- 
lics took the opportunity of exhorting James to make an 
alliance v/ith the king of Spain, to lay immediate claim to 
the crown of England, and to prevent the ruin which, 
ffom his mother's example, he might conclude would cer- 
tainly, if Elizabeth's power prevailed, overwhelm his 
perfon and his kingdom. The queen was fenfible of the 
1 danger attending thefe counfels •, and after allowing James 
fomc decent interval to vent his grief and anger, flie em- 
ployed her emifiaries to pacify him, and to fct before him 
every motive of hope or fear which might induce him to 
live in amity with her. 

Walsingham wrote to lord Thirlftone, James's fecre- 
tary, a judicious letter to the fame purpofe. He faid, 
That he was much furpriifcd to hear of the violent refolu- 
tions taken in Scotland, and of the paffion difcovered by 
^ a prince of fo much judgment and temper as James : That 
u war, founded merely on the principle of revenge, and 
that too on account of an a£l of jufticc which neceffity 
had extorted, would for ever be expofcd to cenfure, and 
could not be excufcd by any principles of equity or rea- 
fon : That if thefe views were deemed lefs momentous 
among princes, policy and intereft ouglit certainly to be 
attended to ; and thefe motives did dill more evidently 
oppofe all thoughts of a rupture with Elizabeth, and all 
' revival of exploded claims to the EnglilTi throne : That 
the inequality between the two kingdoms deprived James 
of uny hopes of fucccfs, if he trulled merely to the force 
of his own ftate, and had no recourle' to foreign powers 
for alTiltancc : That the objedions attending the intro- 
duftion of fuccours from a more potent monarch appear- 
ed io evident from all the tranfadions of hilWy, tl-,.- 
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they could not efcape a perfon of the kinp;'s extenfivc know- CHAP, 
ledge; but there were, in the prefent cafe, feveral pecu- XLII. 
liar circumftances, which ought for ever to deter him from U*^*^ 
having recourfc to fo dangerous an expedient : That the ■sJ'r- 
French monarch, the ancient ally of Scotland, might wil- 
lingly ufe the aflift^nce of that kingdom agalnfl England ; 
but would be difpleafed to fee the union of thefe two king- 
doms in the perfon of James; a union which would ever 
after exclude him from praftifing that policy formerly fo 
nfeful to the French, and fo pernicious to the Scottilh na- 
tion: That Henry, befides, infefted with fa£licn and do- 
meftic war, was not in a condition of fupporting diftant 
allies; much lefs would he expofe himfelf to any hazard 
or expence, in order to aggrandife a near kinfman of the 
hcufe of Guife, the moft determined enemies of his repofe 
and authority : That the extenfive power and exorbitant 
ambition of the Spanifh monarch rendered him a ftill 
more dangerous ally to Scotland; and as he evidently afpi- 
red to an univerfal monarchy in the weft, and had in par- 
ticular advanced fome claims to England, as if he were de- | 
fcended from the houfe of Lancafter, he was i t the fame 
time the common enemy of all princes who wiflied to 
maintain their independence; and the immediate rival and 
competitor of the king of Scots : That the queen, by her 
own naval power and her alliance with the Hollanders, 
would probably intercept all fuccours which might be fent 
,to James from abroad, and be enabled to decide the con- 
troverfy in this ifland with the fuperior forces of her own 
kingdom, oppofed to thole of Scotland : That if the king 
revived his mother's pretenfions to the crown of England, 
he muft alfo embrace her religion,by which alone they could 
be juftified ; and muft thereby undergo the infamy of aban- 
doning thofe principles in which he had been ftridtly edu- 
cated, and to which he had hitherto religioufly adhered : 
That as he would, by fuch an apoftacy, totally alienatL; all 
the proteftants in Scotland and England, he could never 
gain the confidence of the catholics, who would ftill en- 
tertain reafonable doubts of his finccrity : That by advan- 
cing a prefent claim to the crown, he forfeited the certain 
profpeft of his fuccefllon, and revived that national animo- 
fity which the late peace and alliance between the kingdoms 
had happily extinguiftied: That the whole gentry and no- 
bility of England had openly declared themfelvcs for the 
execution of the queen of Scots; and if James ftiewed fuch 
violent refentm;nt againft that a£l of jufticc, they would 
be obliged, for their own fecurity, to prevent for ever fo 
imjplacable a prince from ruling over then ; And that^ 
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CHAP ^low-ever fome perfons irtight teprefent his honour as enga- 
XLII. * gcd to f^^^ vengeance for the prefent affront and injury, the 
j.,^-y->j true honour of a prince confiftcd in wifdom and modera- 
i.s37. tion and juftit'e, not in following the dictates of blind paf- 
fion, or in purfuing revenge at the expcnce of every rnotive 
any every intereft*. Thefe confiderations, joined to the 
peaceable unambitious temprr of the young prince, pre- 
vailed over his refentment ; and he fell gradually into a 
good correfpondence with the court of England. It is 
probable, that the queen's chief obje£t in her diffimulatipti 
with regard to the execution of Mary, was, that Are might 
thereby afford James a decent pretence for renewing his 
amity with her, on which their mutual interefts fo much 
depended. 

"While Elizabeth enfured tranquillity from the attempts 
cf her neareft neighbour, (he was not negligent of more 
diftant dangers. Hearing that Philip, though he feemed 
to difiemble the daily infults and injuries which he received 
from the Englifli, was fecretly preparing a great navy to 
attack her : Ihe fent fir Francis Drake with a fleet to inter- 
cepthisfupplies, to pillage his coaft,and to deftroy his {hip- 
ping. Drake carried out four capital fliips of tne queen's^ 
and twenty-fix great and fmall, with which the London 
n^erchants, in hopes of fharing in the plunder, had fup- 
DiaVe.it- plied him. Hnving learned from two Dutch fliips, which, 

ftma' ca- ^^^'^ ^"'^ P^-^^§^> ^ Spanilh fleet, richly la- 

I'u. den, was lying at Cadiz, ready to fet fail for Lifbon, the 

rendezvous of the intended Armada ; he bent his courfe 
to the former harbour, and boldly, as well as foriunately> 
made an attack on the enemy. He obliged fix gallies, 
which made head againfl: him, to take fhelter under the 
forts ; he burned about a hundred velTels, laden with am- 
munition and naval (lores ; and he deftroyed a great fhip 
of the marquefs of SarUa Croce. Thence he fet fail for 
Cape St. Vincent, and took by allault the caflle fituaterl on 
that promontory, with three other fortrefles. He next in- 
fulted Lilbon; and finding that the merchants, who had 
engaged entirely in expeftation of profit, were difconten- 
tcd at thefc military enterprifes, he fet fail for the Terce- 
r;i8, with an intention of lying in wait for a rich car rack 
U'hich wascxpe£lcd in thofe parts. He was fo fortunate 
as to meet with his prize j and by this fliort expedition, iri 
which the public bore fo fmall a fliare, the adventurers 
were encouraged to attempt farther enterprifes, the Eng- 
lifli feamen learned to defpife the great unwieldy fhips of 
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the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were deftroycd^" CHAP, 
the intended expedition againlt England was retarded a XLII. 
twelvemonth, and the queen thereby had leifure to take i^»-v-W] 
more fecure meafures againlt that formidable inva-" '■5^7' 
fion*. 

This year Thomas Cavendilh, a gentleman of t)cvon- 
Ihire, who had diffipated a good cftate by living at courts 
being refolved to repair his fortune at tiae expence of the 
Spaniards, fitted out three fliips at Plymouth, one of a 
hundred and twenty tons, another of fixty, and a third of 
forty ; and with thefe fmall velfels he ventured into the 
South Sea, and committed great depredations on the Spa- 
niards. He took nineteen veflels, fome of which were 
richly laden ; and returning by the Cape of Good Hope^ 
he curne to London, and entered the river in a kind of tri- 
umph. His mariners and foldiers were clothed in fdk, bis 
fails were of damalk, his top-fail cloth of gold ; and his 
prizes were efteemed the richell that ever had been brought 
into England f . 

The land enterprifes of the Englifh were not, during 
this campaign, fo advantageous or honourable to the nation. 
The important place of Deventerwasintrufted by Leicef- 
ter to William Stanley, with a garrifon of twelve hundred 
Englifh ; and this gentleman, being a catholic, was alar- 
med at the difcovery of Babington's confpiracy, and be- 
came apprehenfive left every one of his religion fliould 
thenceforth be treated with diilruft in England. He en- 
tered into a correfpondence with the Spaniards, betrayed 
the city to them for a fum of money, and engaged the 
whole garrifon to defert with him to the Spanilh fervicci / 
Roland York, who commanded a fort near Zutphen, imi- 
tated his example ; and the Hollanders, formerly difgufted 
with Leicefter, and fufpicious of the Englilli, broke out 
into loud complaints againft the improvidence, if not the 
treachery, of his adminiilration. Soon after he himfelf 
arrived in the Low Countries ; but his conduft was no- 
wife calculated to give them fatisfadion, or to remove the 
fufpicions which they had entertained againft him. The 
prince of Parma having befieged Sluys, Leicefter attempted 
to relieve the place, firft by fea, then by land; but failed in 
both enterprifes ; and as he afcribed his bad fuccefs to the 
ill behaviour of the Hollanders, they were equally free in 
lefledions upon his condud. The breach between them 
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G H A P. became wider every day : They flighted his authority, op- 
XLII. pofed his meafures, and negleded his counfels ; while he 

V ^ — I endeavoured, by an imperious behaviour, and by violence, 

1587. to recover that influence wliich he had loft by his impru- 
dent and ill-concerted meafures. He was even fufpeded 
by the Dutch of a defigJi to ufurp upon their liberties ; and 
the jealoufy entertained againft him began to extend to- 
wards the queen herfelf. That princefs had made fome 
advances towards a peace with Spain : A congrefs had 
been opened at Bourbourg, a village near Graveline : And 
though the two courts, efpecially that of Spain, had no 
other intention than to amufe each of them, its enemy by 
negotiation, and mutually relax the preparations for de- 
fence or attack, the Dutch, who were determined on no 
terms to return under the Spanifli yoke, became appre- 
henfive left their liberty ftiould be facrificed to the political 
interefts of England *. Rut the queen, who knew the im- 
portance Of her alliance with the States during the prefent 
conjunfture, was refolved to give them intire fatisfaction 
by recalling Leicefter, and commanding him to refign his 
government. Maurice, fon of the late prince of Orange, 
a youth of twenty years of age, was elefted by the States 
governor in his place; and Peregrine lord Willoughby was 
appointed by the queen commander of the Englifli forces. 
The meafures of thefe two generals were much embar- 
rafled by the malignity of Leicefter, who had left a faftion 
behind him, and who ftill attempted, by means of his 
emiflaries, to difturb all the operations of * the States. As 
foon as Elizabeth received intelligence of thefe diforders, 
fhe took care to redrefs them ; and fhe obliged all the par- 
tifans of England to fall into unanimity with prince Mau- 
rice f. But though her good fenfe fo far prevailed over 
her partiality to Leicefter, flie never could be made fully 
fenfible of his vices and incapacity ; The fubmiffions which 
he made her reftored him to lier wonted favour ; and lord 
Buckhurft, who had accufed him of mifcondu£t in Hol- 
land, loft her confidence for fome time, and was even com- 

> mitted tocuftody. 

Sir Chriftopher Hatton was another favourite who at 
this time received fome marks of her partiality. Though 
he had never followed the profeflion of the law, he was 
made chancellor in the place of Bromley deceafed ; but 
tiotwithftanding all the expeftations and perhaps wifhes of 
the lawyers, he behaved in a manner not unworthy of that 
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high ftation : His good natural capacity fupplicd the place CHAP, 
of experience and ftudy; and his decifions were not found XLII. 
deficient either in point of equity or judgment. His ene-, \,/r-<r\J 
mieshad contributed to this promotion, in hopes that his isSy- 
abfence from court, while he attended the bufinefs of 
chancery, would gradually eftrange the queen from him, 
and give them an opportunity of undermining him in her 
favour. 

These little intrigues and cabals of the court were filen- ^^^^ 
ced by the account which came from all quarters, of the 
vaft preparations made by the Spaniards for the invafion of 
England, and for the entire conqueft of that kingdom. 
Philip, though he had not yet declared war, on account of 
the hoftilities which Elizabeth every where committed upon 
him, had long harboured a fecret and violent defire of re- Phfip pro- 
venge againil her. His ambition alfo, and the hopes of In^'^^f^o^^f 
extending his empire, were much encouraged by the pre- England, 
fent profperous ftate of his affairs ; by the conqueft of 
Portugal, the acquifition of the Eaft-Indian commerce and 
fettlements, and the yearly importation of vaft treafures 
from America. The point on which he refted his higheft 
glory, the perpetual objett of his policy, was to fupport 
orthodoxy and exterminate herefy ; and as the power and 
credit of Elizabeth were the chief bulwark of the protef- 
tants, he hoped, if he could fubdue that princcfs, to ac- 
quire the eternal renown of re-uniting the whole Chriftian 
world in the catholic communion. Above all, his indig- 
nation againft his revolted fubje£ls in the Netherlands in- 
ftigated him to attack the Englifh, who had encouraged 
that infurreftion, and who, by their vicinity, were fo well 
enabled to fupport the Hollanders, that, he 'could never 
hope to reduce thefe rebels while the power of that king- 
dom remained entire and unbroken! To fubdue England 
feemed a neceflary preparative to the re-eftabiiftimcnt of 
his authority in the Netherlands ; and notwithftanding ap- 
pearances, the former was in itfelf, as a more important, 
fo a more eafy undertaking than the latter. That kingdom 
lay nearer Spain than the Low Countries, and was more 
expofed to invafions from that quarter ; after an enemy 
had once obtained entrance, the difficulty feemed to be 
over, as it was neither fortified by art or nature ; a long 
peace had deprived it of all military difcipline and experi- 
ence ; and the catholics, in which it ftill abounded, would 
be ready, it was. hoped, to join any invader who fhould 
free them from thofe perfecutions under which they la- 
boured, and fliould revenge the death of the queen of 
Scots, on wiiom they had fixed all their affeftions. The 
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CHAP, fate of England muft be decided in one battle at fea, antj 
XLII. another at land \ and what comparifon between the Eng- 
K^/'-y-sJi lift and Spaniards, either in point oi naval force, or in the 
*s83. numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their armies ? 

Befides the acquifition of fo great a kingdom, fuccefs a- 
gainfl England enfured the immediate fubjedion of the 
Hollanders, who, attacked on every hand, and deprived 
of all iupport, muft yield their ftubborn necks to that yoke 
which they had fo long refifted. Happily this conqueft, 
as it W2S of the utmoil importance to the grandeur of 
Spain, would not at prefent be oppofed by the jealoufy 
of other powers, naturally fo much interefted to prevent 
the fuccefs of the enterprife. A truce was lately conclu- 
ded with the Turks ; the Empire was in the hands of ^ 
friend and near ally ; and France, the perpetual rival of 
Spain, was fo torn with inteftine commotions, that flie 
had no leifure to pay attention to her foreign interefts. This 
favourable opportunity, therefore, which might never agaia 
prefent itfelf, mufl be feizedj and one bold effort made for 
acquiring that afcendant in Europe, to which the prefent 
greatnefs and profperity of the Spaniards feemed fo fully to 
entitle them*. 

These hopes and motives engaged Philip, notwithftand-s 
ing his cautious temper, to undertake this hazardous en- 
terprife j and though the prince, now created by the pope 
duke of Parma, when confulted, oppofed the attempt, at 
leaft reprefented the necelhty of previoufly getting poflef- 
lion of fome fea-port town in the Netherlands, which 
might afford a retreat to the Spanifh navy f , it was deter- 
mined by the catholic monarch to proceed immediately to 
the execution of his ambitious projeft. During fome time 
he had been fecretly making preparations ; but as foon as 
the refoiuticn was fully taken, every part of his vaft empire 
refounded with the noife of armaments, and all his minif- 
ters, generals, and admirals, were employed in forward- 
ing the defign. The marquefsof Santa Croce, a fea-ofh- 
cer of great reputation and experience, was dcftined to 
command the fleet aijd by his counfels were the naval 
equipments conduced. In all the ports of Sicily, Naples, 
Spaiii and Portugal, artifans were employed in building 
vefTels of uncommon fize and force ; naval ftores were 
bought at a great expence; provifions amafled ; armies le- 
vied and quartered in the maritime towns of Spain ; and 
plans laid for fitting out fuch a fleet and embarkation as 
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had never before had its equal in Europe. The military CHAP, 
preparations in Flanders were no lefs formidable. Troops XLII. 
from all quarters were every moment aflembling, to rein- y.g^'^^^ 
force the duke of Parma. Capizuchi andSpinelli conduc- «52S. 
ted forces from Italy : The marquefs of Borgaut, a prince 
of the houfe of Auftria, levied troops in Germany : The 
Walloon and Burgundian regiments were completed or 
augmented : The Spanilh infantry was fupplied with re- 
cruits ; and an army of thirty-four thoufand men was af- 
fembled in the Netherlands, and kept in readinefs to be 
tranfported into England. The duke of Parma employed 
all the carpenters whom he could procure, either in Flan- 
ders or in Lower Germany, and the coafts of the Baltic ; 
and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but efpecially at 
Antwerp, a great number of boats and flat-bottomed vef- 
fels, for the tranfporting of his infantry and cavalry. The 
moft renowned nobility and princes of Italy and Spain 
were ambitious of fliaring in the honour of this great enter- 
prife. Don Amadaeus of Savoy, don John of Medicis, 
Vefpafian Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta, and the duke of 
Paflrana, battened to join the army under the duke of Par- 
ma. About two thoufand volunteers in Spain, many of 
them men of family, had enlifted in the fervice. No doubts 
were entertained, but fuch vaft preparations, condufted by 
officers of fuch confummate (kill, muft finally be fuccefs- 
ful. And the Spaniards, oftcntatious of their power, and 
elated with vain hopes, had already denominated tlieir navy 
the Invincible Armada. 

News of thefe extraordinary preparations foon reached 
the court of London ; and notwithltanding the fecrecy of 
the Spanilh council, and their pretending to employ this 
force in the Indies, it was eafily concluded, that they meant 
to make fome effort againfl England. The queen had fore- p,eparations 
feen the invafion ; and finding that {he muit now contend in tngiand. 
for her crov/n with the whole force of Spain, flie made 
preparations for refiftance nor was Ihe difmayed with 
that power by which all Europe apprehended flie mufl: of 
neceifify be overwhelmed. Her force indeed feemed very 
unequal to refift fo potent an enemy. All the failors in 
England amounted at that time to about fourteen thou- 
fand men*. The fize of the EngliOi Ihipping was in gene- 
ral fo fmall, tljat except a few of the queen's fliips of war, 
there were not four veflels belonging to the merchants 
which exceeded four hundred tons f. The royal navy 
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CHAP- confided only of twenty eight fail*, many of which were 
XLII. of fmall fize ; none of them, exceeded the bulk of our lar- 

A/v-sj gefl: frigates, and moft of them deferved rather the name 
>iSS. of pinnaces than of fliips. The only advantage of the Eng- 
lifh fleet confiftcd in the dexterity and courage of the fea- 
mcn, who, being accuftomed to fail in tempeftuous feas, 
and e.xpofe themfelves to all dangers, as much exceeded in 
— this particular the Spanifli mariners, as their vclTels were 
irtferior in fize and force to thofe of that nation f. All the 
commercial towns of England w^ere required to furnifli 
ihips for reinforcing this fmall navy ; and they difcovered 
on the pvefent occalion great alacrity in defending their li- 
berty and religion againll thofe imminent perils with 
which they were menaced. The citizens of London, in 
order to (liew their zeal in the common caufe, infhead of 
fifteen veflels, which they were commanded to equip, vo- 
luntarily fitted out double the number f. The gentry and 
nobility hired, and armed, and manned, forty-three fhips 
their own charge§; and all the loans of money which 
die queen demanded were frankly granted by the perfons 
applied to. Lord Howard of Eiiingham, a man of cour- 
age and capacity, was admiral, and took on him the com- 
njand of the navy : Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiftier, the 
mod renowned feamen in Europe, ferved under him. The 
principal fleet was ftationed at Plymouth. A fmaller fqua- 
d.roQ, confiding of forty veflels, Engl ilh and Flemidi, was 
commanded by lord Seymour, fecond fon of proteftor 
Somerfet ; and lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 
dyke of Farm*. 

The land forces of England, compared to thofe of 
iSpnin, poiU'lfed contrary qualities to its naval power: They 
were more numerous than the enemy, but much inferior 
in difjipline, reputation, and experience. An army of 
twejity thoufand men was difpofcd in different bodies along 
the fouth coad ; and orders were given them, if they could 
not prevent the landing of the Spaniards, to retire back- 
wards, to wade the country around, and to wait for rein- 
forcement from the neighbouring counties, before they ap- 
proached the enemy. A body of twenty-two thoufand 
foot, and a thoufand l\orfi, under the command of the earl 
of Leiceder, was dationed at Tilbury, in order to defend 
the capital. Theprincipal armyconfidcd of thirty-four thou- 
fand foot, and two thoufand horfe, and was commanded by 
lord Hunfdon. Thefe forccswere refcrved for guarding the 
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queen's perfon j and were appointed to march wliitherfoever CHAP 
the enemy fhould appear. The fate of England, if all the XLII. 
Spanifh armies fhould be able to land, feemed to depend on \^r^r\J 
theiflue of a fingle battle; and men of reflexion entertained ijSii, 
the mod difmal apprchenlions, when they coniidered the 
force of fifty th:)ufand veteran Spaniards, commanded by 
experienced officers, under the duke of Parma, the molt 
confummate general of the age; and compared this formi- 
dable armament with the mijitary power, which England, 
not enervated by peace, but long difufed to war, could 
mufter up againll it. 

The thief fupport of the kingdom feemed to confift in 
the vigour and prudence of the queen's couduci: ; who, un- 
difmayed by the prefent dangers, ilTued all her orders with 
tranquillity, animated her people to a ftcady refinance, and 
employed every refource which eiUier her doirieftic fituati- 
on or her foreign alliances could afford her. She fent f:c 
Robert Sidney into Scotland; and exhorted the khig ^ re- 
main attached to her, and to confider the danger which at 
prefent menaced his fovereignty no lefs than hcrown, from 
the ambition of the Spanifh tyrant*: The ambaflador found 
James well difpofed to cultivate a union with Eng- 
land, and that prince even kept himfelf prepared to 
march with the force of his whole kingdom to the aOifl;- 
ance of Eliz::beth. Her authority with the king of Den- 
mark, and the tie of their common religion, engaged this 
monarch upon her application tofeize a fquadron of fliips 
which Philip had bought or hired in the Daiiifli harboursf : 
The Hanfe Towns, though not at that time on good terms 
with Elizabeth, were induced by the fiime motives to re- 
tard fo long the equipment of fonie veflcls in their ports, 
that they became ufelcfs to the purpofe of invading Eng- 
land. AH the proteftants throughout Europe regarded this 
enterprife as the critical event, which was to decide for 
ever the fate of their religion; and though unable, by rear 
fon of their diftance, to join their force to that of Eliza- 
beth, tliey kept their eyes fixed on her conduft and for- 
tune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed with admiration, the . 
intrepid countenance with which fhe encountered that 
dreadful temped which was every moment advancing to- 
wards her. 

• She made him feme promifc which fhe never fulfJled, togive him a duke- 
dom in trgbud, \vj(h lu uible Linus and revenue, to u-itle joool. a year on 
him, u;id pay him a gu3id, for the lately of hu \xnat). fi m) » MS- iif 
loid rxoyilon's. 
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CHAP. The queen alfo was fetifible that, next to the general 
XLII. popularity which flie enjoyed, and the confidence which 

\^^i->r»J her fubjeftsrepofed in her prudent government, the firmeft 
1588. fupport of her throne confifted in the general zeal of the 
people for the proteftant religion, and the ftrong preju- 
dices which they had imbibed again ft popery. She took 
care, on the prefent occafion, to revive in the nation this 
attachment to their own fe£t, and this abhorrence of the 
oppofite. The Englifh were reminded of their former 
danger from the tyranny of Spain : All ths barbarities cx- 
ercifed by Mary againft the proteftants, were afcribed to 
the counfels of that bigoted and imperious nation : The 
bloody maflacres in the Lidies, the unrelenting executions 
in the Low Countries, the horrid cruelties and iniquities 
of the inquifition, were fet before men's eyes : A lift and 
defcription was publifhed, and pidures difperfed, of the 
Tcveral inftruments of torture with which, it was pretend- 
ed, the Spanifli Armada was loaded : And every artifice, 
as well as reafon, was employed to animate the people to 
a vigorous defence of their religion, their laws, aiid their 
liberties. 

But while the queen, in this critical emergence, roufed 
theanimofityof the nation againft popery, flie treated the par- 
tifans of that fe£l: with moderation, and gave not way to an 
undiftinguifhingfury againft them. Though flie knew that 
Sixtus Ouintus, the prefent pope, famous for his capacity 
and his tyranny, had fulminated a new bull of excommu- 
nication againft her, had dcpofed her, had abfolved her 
fubjeds from their oaths of allegiance, had publiftied a 
crufade againft England, and had granted plenary indul- 
gences to every one engaged in the prefent invafion ; flic 
would not believe that all her catholic fubjeds could be fo 
blinded, as to facrifice to bigotry their duty to their fove- 
rcign, and the liberty and independence of their native 
country. She rejeded all violent counfels, by which (he 
was urged to feek pretences for difpatching the leaders of 
that party : She would not even confine any confiderable 
number of them : And the catholics, fenfihle of this 
good ufage, generally exprefled great zeal for the pubhc 
fervice. Some gentlemen of that fed, confcious that they 
could not juftly expeft any truft or authority, entered 
themfelves as volunteers in the fleet or army * : Some 
equipped fliips at tlieir own charge, and gave the command 
of them to proteftants: Others werc adive in animating 
their tenants, and vaflals, and neighbours, to the defenec 
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of their country: And every rank of men, burying for c H'AP. 
the prefent all party cUftinftions, feemed to prepare them- JtLII. 
felves with order as well as vigour to rcfift the violence of ^^*-v-0 
thefe invaders. - 158S. 

The more to excite the martial fpirit of the nation, 
the queen appeared on horfeback in the camp at Tilbury j 
and riding through the lines, difcovered a cheerful and 
animated coimtenance, exhorted the foldiers to remember 
their ddty to their country and their religion, and profeft 
her intention, though a woman, to lead them herfelf into 
the field againft the enemy, and rather to perifh in battle 
than furvive the ruin and flavery of her people *. By 
this fpirited beliaviour (he revived the tendernefs and ad- 
miration of the foldiery : An attachment to her pcrfon 
became a kind of enthufinfm among them : And they aflc- 
ed one another. Whether it were poflilble that Engli{linien 
could abandon this glorious canfe, could dlfplay lefs for- 
titude than appeared in the female fex, or could ever by 
any dangers be induced to felinquifti the defence of their 
heroic princefs ? 

Th£ Spani{h Armada Was ready in the beginning of 
May, but the moment it w^as preparing to fail, the mar- 
quefs of Santa Croce, the admiral, was felzed with a fe- 
ver, of which he foon after died. The vice-admiral, the 
duke of Paliano, by a ftrange concurrence of accidents, 
at the very lame time fufFered the fame fate ; and the king 
appointed for admiral the duke of Medina Sidonia, a no- 
bleman of great family, but unexperienced in aftlon, and > 
entirely unacquainted with fea afFairs. Alcarede was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral. This misfortune, befides the lofs of 
fo great an officer as Santi Croce, retarded the failing of 
the Armada, and gave the Engllfh more time for their Y)re- 
parations to oppofe them. At laft, the Spanifli fleet, full 
of hopes and alacrity, fet fail from Lifbon ; but next day sg'^iMay 
me* with a violent tempeft, which fcattered the Ihips, funk 
fome of the fmalleft, and forced the refl to take fhelter in 
the Groine, where they waited till they could be refitted. 
When news of this event was carried to England, the 
queen concluded that the defign of an invafion was difap- 
polnted for this fummer ; and being always ready to lay 
hold on every pretence for faving money, fhe made Wal- 
fingham vmrite to the admiral, directing him to lay up fome 
of the larger fiiips, and to difcharge the feamen : But 
lord Effingham, who was not fo fanguinc in his hopes, 
ufed the freedom to difobey thefe orders ; aud he bcgge^i 
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CHAP, leave to retain all the fliips in fervice, though it fliouId be 
XLII. at his own expence*. He took advantage of a north 
Ui'v^ wind, and failed towards the coaft of Spain, with an in- 
15S8- tention of attacking the enemy in their harbours ; but the 
wind changing to the fouth, he became apprehenfive left 
they might have fet fail, and by paffing him at fea, invade 
England, now expofed by the abfencc of the fleet. He 
returned, therefore, with the utmoft expedition to Ply- 
mouth, and lay at anchor in that harbour. 

Meanwhile, all the damages of the Armada were 
repaired ; and the Spaniards with frefli hopes fet out again 
to fea, in profecution of their enterprife. The fleet con- 
fifled of a hundred and thirty veflels, of which near a 
hundred were galleons, and were of greater fize than any 
ever before ufed in Europe. It carried on board nineteen 
thoufand two hundred and ninety-five foldiers, eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-fix mariners, two thou- 
fand and eighty-eight galley-fiaves, and two thoufand fix 
hundred and thirty great pieces of brafs ordnance. It was 
vi£tualled for fix months ; and was attended by twenty 
leficr fliips, called caravals, and ten falves with fix oars 
a-piece f. 

The plan formed by the king of Spain was, that the 
Armada (hould fail to the coaft oppofite to Dunkirk and 
Newport ; and having chafed away all Englifli or Flemiflj 
vefTels, which might obft:ru6l; the paflage (for it was never 
fappofed they could make oppofition), fhould join them- 
fcives with the duke of Parma, fliould thence make fail 
to the T^fiames, and having landed the whole Spanifli army, 
thus complete at one blow the entire conqueft of England. 
In profecution of this fcheme, Philip gave orders to the 
duke of Medina, that in pafling along the channel, he 
fliould fail as near the coaft of France as he could with 
f ifety ; tliat he fliould by this policy avoid meeting with 
the Englifli fleet : and, keeping in view the main enter- 
prife, fliould negled all fmaller fuccefles, which might 
prove an obllacle, or even interpofe a delay, to the ac- 
quifition of a kingdom ^. After the Armada was under 
lail, they took a fifhcrman, who informed them that the 
Englifli admiral had been lately at fea, had heard of the 
tempeft which fcattcred the Armada, had retired back in- 
to Plymouth, and no longer expeding an invafion this 
feafon, had laid up his fliips, and difcharged moft of the 
feamen. From this falfe intelligence the duke of Medina 
conceived the great facility of attacking and deftroying 
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the Englifh fhips in harbour ; and he was tempted by the CHAP. 
profpe£t of fo decifive an advantage to break his orders, XLII. 
and make fail direftly for Plymouth : A refolution which v.*»"v-«>iJ 
proved the fafety of England^ The Lizard was the firft >i9?» 
land made by the Armada, about fun-fet •, and as the Thl* ^"ma- 
Spaniards took it for the Ram-head near Plymouth, they di atrives in 
bare out to fea with an intention of returning next day, tieChannel. 
and attacking the Englifh navy. They were defcried by 
Fleming, a Scottifh pirate, who was roving in thofe feas, 
and who immediately fet fail to inform the Englifh admiral 
of their approach * : Another fortunate event which con- 
tributed extremely to the fafety of the fleet. Effingham 
had juft time to get out of port, when he faw the Spanifl\ 
Armada coming full fail towards him, difpofed in the form 
of a crefcent, and ftretching the diftance of feven miles 
from the extremity of one divifion to that of the other. \ 

The writers of that age raife their ftyle by a pompous 
defcription of this fpe£l:acle ; the moil magnificent that 
had ever appeared upon the ocean, infufing equal terror 
and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The lof- 
ty mafts, the fwelling falls, and the towering prows of , 
the Spanifli galleons, feem impofTible to be juftly painted, 
but by afTuming the colours of poetry j and an eloquent 
hiflorian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has alTcrted, 
tliat the Armada, though tJie fliips bore every fail, yet ad- 
vanced with a flow motion ; as if the ocean groaned with 
fupporting, and the winds were tired with impelling, fo en-* 
ormous a weight f. The truth, however, is, that the largeft 
of the Spanifh vefTels would fcarcely pafs for third rates 
in the prefent navy of England ; yet were they fo ill framed 
or fo ill governed, that they v/ere quite unwieldy, and 
could not fail upon a wind, nor tack on occafion, nor be 
managed in ftormy weather by the feamen. Neither the 
mechanics of fhip-building, nor the experience of marin- 
ers, had attained fo great perfedtion as could ferve for the 
fecurity and government of f uch bulky vefl'els ; and the 
Englifh, who had already had experience how unfervicea- 
ble they commonly were, beheld without difmay their 
tremendous appearance. 

Effingham gave orders not to come to clnfc figlit with 
the Spaniards ; where the fize of the fliips, he lufpefted, 
and the numbers of the foldiers, would be a dlfadvantage 
to the Englifh ; but to cannonade them at a diftance, and to 
wait the opportunity which winds, currents, or various 
accidents, mult aflbrd him, of intercepting fome fcatter- 
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CHAP. veflels of the enemy. Nor was it long before the 
XLIl. event anfwered expedation. A great fliip of Bifcay, on 
u-^'^ board of which was a confiderable part of the Spanifh 
1588. money, took fire by accident; and while all hands were 
employed in extingui filing tlie flames, flie fell behind the 
reft of the Armada : The great galleon of Andaluzia was 
detained by the fpringing of her maft: And both thefe 
veflels were taken after fome refiilance, 'by fir Francis 
Drake. As the Annada advanced up the channel, -die 
Englifh hung upon its rear, and ftill infefted it with flcir- 
mifhes. Each trial abated the confidence of the Spaniards, 
and added courage to the Englilh ; and the latter foon found j 
that even in clofe fight the fize of the Spanilh fliips was ho 
advantage to them. Their bulk cxpofed them the more 
to the fire of the enemy ; while tlieir cannon, placed too 
high, {hot over the heads of the Englifti. The alarm hav- 
ing now reached the coaft of England, the nobility and 
gentry haftened out with their veffcls from every harbour, 
and reinforced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, Nor- 
tlnimbcrland, and Cumberland, fir Thomas Cecil, fir Ro- 
* bei^t Cecil, fir Walter Raleigh, fir Thomas Vavafor, fir 
Thomas Gerrard, fir Charles Blount, with many others, 
dlllinguiflied themfelves by this generous and difintereftcd 
fervice of their country. The Englifli fleet, after the 
conjuniftion of tliofe fliips, amounted to a hundred and 
forty fail. 

'i Hii Armada had now reached Calais, and caft anchor 
before that place ; in expedlation that the duke of Parma, 
who had gotten intelligence of their approach, would put 
to fea and join his forces to them. The Englifli admiral 
pra£tifed here a fuccefsful ftratagem upon the Spaniards. 
He took eight of his fmaller fliips, and filling them with 
all combuftiblc materials, fent them one after another into 
the midft of the enemy. The Spaniards fancied that they 
were firelhips of the fame contrivance with a famous vef- 
fcl which had lately done fo much execution in the Schelde 
near Antwerp -, and they immediately cut their cables, and 
took to flight with the greateft diforder and precipitation. 
The Englilh fell upon them next morning while in confu- 
fion ; and bcfides doing great damsge to other fliips, they 
took or deftroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

By this time it was become apparer.t, that the intention 
for which thefe preparations were made by the Spaniards, 
was entirely fruftrated. The veflels provided by the duke 
of Parma were made for tranfporting ibldiers, not for fight- 
ing ; and that general, when urged to leave the harbour, 
pofitivcly refufed toexpofe his fiourifliing army tofuch ap- 
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arent hazard ; while the Englifh not only were able to CHAP. 

eep the lea, but fcemed even to triumph over their ene- XLll. 
my. The Sp?ni{h admiral found, in many rencounters, V-«»-v->j 
that while he loft fo confiderable a part of his own ruvy, 1 
he had deftroyed only one Imall veflel of the Englifh j and 
he forsfuw, tlrat by continuing fo unequal a combat, he 
muft draw inevitable deftru£tion on all the remainder. He 
prepared therefore to return homewards ; but as the wind 
was contrary to his paflagethrough4:he channel, he refolved 
to fail northwards, and making the tour of the iiland, reach 
the Spsnlfh harbours by the ocean. The Englilh fleet fol- 
lowed him during fome time ; and had not their ammuni- ■ 
tion fallen fhort, by the negligence of the oflices in fup- 
plying them, they had obliged the whole Armada to fur- 
render at difcretion. The duke of Medina had once taken 
that refolution; but was diverted from it by the advice of 
his coafcflbr. This conclufion of the enterprife would 
have been more glorious to the Englilh ; but the event 
proved almoft equally fatal to the Spaniards. A violent Defeated, 
tempeft overtook the Armada after it pafled the Orkneys : 
The fhips had already loft their anchors, and were obliged 
to kecptofea: The mariners, unaccuftomed to fuchhard- 
Ihips, and not able to govern fuch unwieldy veflels, yiel- 
ded to the fury of the ftorm, and allowed their 
{hips to drive either on the wellern ifles of Scotland, or 
on the coaft of Ireland, where they were miferably wreck- 
ed. Not a half of the navy returned to Spain ; and the 
feamen as well as foldiers who remained, were fo overcome 
witli hardlhips and fatigue, and fo difpirited by their dif- 
comfiturcj that they filled all Spain with accounts of the 
defperate valour of the Englifh, and of the tempeftuous 
violence of that ocean which furrounds them. 

Such was the miferable and diihonourable conclufion 
of an enterprife which had been preparing for three years, 
which had exhaufted the revenue and force of Spain, 

and which had long filled all Europe with anxiety or expec- 
tation. Philip, who was a flave to his ambition, but had 
an entire command over his countenance, no fooner heard 
of the mortifying event which blafted all his hopes, than 
he fell on his knees, and rendering thanks for that gracious 
difpenfation of Providence, exprefled his joy that the cala- 
mity was not greater. " The Spanifh prielts, who had fo 
often bleft this holy crufade,and foretold its infallible fuc- 
cefs, were fomevj-hat at a lofe to account for the vi£tory 
gained over the catholic monarch by exconmmnicated 

heretics and an execrable ufurper : But they at laftdifco- 
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vered, that all the calamities of the Spaniards had proceed- 
ed from their allowing the infidel Moors to live among 
them *. 

Soon after the defeat and difperfion of the Spanifli Ar- 
mada, the queen fummoned a new parliament ; and receiv- 
ed from them a fupply of two fubfidies and four fifteenths, 
payable in four years. This is the firft inftance that fubfi- 
dies were doubled in one fupply ; and fo unufual a concef- 
fion was probably obtained from the joy of the prefent fuc- 
cefs, and from the general fenfe of the queen's necclFitiest 
Some members objefted to this heavy charge, on account ;j 
of the great burthen of loans which had lately been impo- 
fed upon the nation f. 

Elizabeth forefaw, that this houfe of commons, like 1 
all the foregoing, would be governed by the puritans ; and j 
therefore, to obviate their enterprifes, (he renewed at the 
beginning of the feffion her ufual injun£l:ion, that the par- 
liament fhould not on any account prefume to treat of mat- 
ters ecclefiaftical. Notwithftanding this ftrift inhibition, i 
the zeal of one Damport moved him to prefent a bill to \ 
the commons for remedying fpiritual grievances, and for I 
reftraining the tyranny of the ecclefiaftical commiflion, | 
which were certainly great: But when Mr. fecretary Wo- j 
ley reminded the houfe of her majefty's commands, no one ' 
durft fecond the motion; the bill was not fo much as read; j 
and the fpeaker returned it to Damport without taking the J 
leaft notice of it^. Some members of the houfe, notwith* 
ftaiiding the general fubmiffion, were even committed to 
cuftody on account of this attempt §. 

The imperious condud^ of Elizabeth appeared ftill more 
clearly in another parliamentary tranfadtion. The right of 
purveyance was an ancient prerogative, by which the OiFi- 
cers of the crown could at pleafure take provifions for the 
houfehold from all the neighbouring counties, and could 
make ufc of the carts and carriages of the farmers ; and 
the price of thcfe commodities and fervices was fixed and 
ftated. The payment of the money was often diftant and 
uncertain ; and the rates, being fixed before the difcovery 
of the Weft-Indies, were much inferior to the prefent mar- 
ket price ; fo that purveyance, beCdes the flavery of it, 
was always regarded as a great burthen, and being arbitra- 
ry and cafual, was liable to great abufes. We may fairly 

• See note [L] at the end of thevplame. 
t See note fMJ at the end of tlie volume. 

t D'Ewes. p. § Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. iSo. 

JCeal, vol. i. p. 500. 
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prefumc, that the hungry courtiers of Elizabeth, fupportcd CHAP, 
by her unlimited power, would be fure to render this pre- XLII. 

rogative very opprefTive to the people ; and the commons * ^— 

had laft feffion found it neceflary to jpafs a bill for regula- '^^9- 
ting thefe exaQions: But the bill was loft in the houfe of 
peers*. The continuance of the abufes begat a new at- 
tempt for redrefs; and the fame bill was now revived, and 
again fent up to the houfe of peers, together with a bill 
for fome new regulations in the couit of exchequer. Soon 
after the commons received a meflage from the upper 
houfe, defiring them to appoint a committee for a confe- 
rence. At this conference, the peers informed them, that 
the queen, by a meflage delivered by lord Burleigh, had 
exprefled her difpleafure, that the commons (hould prefumc 
to touch on her prerogative. If there were any abufes, flie 
faid, either in impofnig purveyance, or in the praftice of 
the court of exchequer, her majefly was both able and 
willing to provide due reformation; but would not permit 
the parliament to intermeddle in t;hefe matters f. The 
commons, alarmed at this intelligence, appointed another 
committee to attend the queen, and endeavour to fitisfy 
her of their humble and dutiful intentions. Elizabeth gave 
a gracious reception to the committee : She exprefled her 
great inejlimable loving care towards her loving fubjefts *, 
which, fhe faid, was greater than of her own felf, or even 
than any of them could have of themfelves. She told 
them, that Ihe had already given orders for an inquiry into 
the abufes attending purveyance, but the dangers of the 
Spanifh invafion had retarded the progrefs of the defign; 
that fhe had as much (kill, will, and power to rule her 
houfehold as any fubjefts whatfoever to govern theirs, and 
needed as little the affiftance of her neighbours ; that the 
exchequer was her chamber, confequently more near to 
her than even her houfehold, and therefore the lefs proper 
for them to intermeddle with; and that fhe would of her- 
felf, with advice of her council and the judges, redrefs 
every grievance in thefe matters, but would not permit the 
commons, by laws moved without her privity, to bereave 
her of the honour attending thefe regulations |. TheilTue 
of this matter was the fame that attended all contefts be- 
tween Elizabeth and her parliaments §. She feems even to 
have been more imperious in this particular than her pre- 
deccflbrs; at leaft her more remote ones : For they often 



* D'Ewes, p. 434. 
t Ibid. p. 444. 
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CHAP, permitted the abufcs of purveyance * to be redrelTed by 
XLII. law f. Edward III. a very arbitrary prince, allowed ten 

Vi,*^v^ feveral ftatutes to be enabled for that purpofe. 
1589. In fo great awe did the commons ftand of every cour- 

tier, as well as of the crown, that they durft ufe no free- 
dom of fpeech which they thought would give the leafl: 
offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby fliewed in 
the houfe his extreme grief, that by feme great perfonage, 
not a member of the houfe, he had been (harply rebuked 
for fpceches delivered in parliament : He craved the fa- 
vour of the houfe, and dcfired that fome of the members 
might inform that great perfonage of his true meaning 
and intention in thefe fpeeches ^. The commons, to ob- 
viate tliefe inconveniences, paffed a vote that no one fliould 
reveal the fecrets of the houfe §. 

The difcomfiture of. the Armada had begotten in the 
nation a kind of enthufiaflic paffion for enterprifes againft 
Spain ; and nothing feemed now impoiTible to be atchiev- 
ed by the valour and fortune of the Englilh. Don An- 
tonio, prior of Crato, a natural fon of tlie royal family of 
Portugal, truRing to the averfion of his countrymen againlt 
the Caftilians, had advancf^d a claim to the crown ; and 
flying firft to France, thence to England, had been encou- 
raged both by Henry and EJizabeth in his pretenfions. A 
dcfign was formed by the people, not the court of England, 

a a'"^ft'"°" *° conquer the kingdom for don Antonio : Sir Francis 

i^otuigal. ' Drake and fir John Norris were the leaders in this romantic 
enterprife : Near twenty thoufand volunteers || enlifted 
themfelves in the fervice : And (hips were hired, as well 
as arms provided, at the charge of the adventurers. The 
queen's frugality kept her from contributing more than 
fixty thoufand pounds to the expence ; and fhe only allow- 
ed fix of her fliips of war to attend the expedition **. There 
was more fpirit and bravery, than forefight or prudence, 
in the condu£l: of this enterprife. The fmall (lock of the 
adventurers did not enable them to buy either provifions 
or ammunition fuflicient for fuch an undertaking : They 
even wanted veflels to (low the numerous volunteers who 

• See nole [N] at the eiid of the volume. t See the Statutes undet 

this head of purveyance. J D'Ewes, p. 43?. 433. 

§ All act was pat. ed this feffion, enforcing the former flalute, which impo- 
fed twenty (joimds a moiith on every one abfeni from public worfhip : But 
the penalty was reftritled to two thirds of the income of the reculant. 29 Eliz. 
cap. (1. 

II Birch's Memoirs of queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 6i. Monfon. p. 267. 
fays, that there were only fourteen thoufand foldiersand four thoufand feaincn 
ill the whole on this expedition : But the account contained in Ur. Biicli, ii 
given by one of the moftconliderable of the adve uurers. 
Monfon, p. 167, 
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fTOwScd to them •, and they were obliged to feize by force CHAP, 
fome fhips of the Hanfe Towns, which they met with at XLII. 
•fca : An expedient which fet them ibmewhat more ateafe ^^«-v^ 
in point of room for their men, but remedied not the de- '589. 
ficiency of their provifions *. Had they failed directly to 
Portugal, it is believed, that the good-will of the people, 
joined to the defencelefs ftate of the country, might have 
cnfarcd them of fuccefs : But hearing that great prepara- 
tions were making at the Groine for the invafion of Eng- 
hnd, they were induced to go thither and deftroy this new 
armament of Spain. They broke into the harbour, burned 
fottie fhips of war, particularly one commanded by Re- 
calde, vice-admiral of Spain ; they defeated an army of 
four or five thoufand men, which was aflembled to oppofe 
them ; they aflaulted the Groine, and took the lower town, 
which they pillaged : and they would have taken the high- 
er, though well fortified, had they not found their ammu- 
nition and provifions beginning to fail them. The young 
earl of Effex, a nobleman of promifing hopes, fired with 
the thirft of military honour, had fecretly, unknown to 
the queen, ftolen from England, here joined the adven- 
turers ; and it was then agreed by common confent to 
make fail for Portugal, the main obje£l of their enter- 
prife. 

The Englilh landed at Paniche, a fea-port town, twelve 
leagues from Lifton ; and Norris led the army to that ca- 
pital, while Drake undertook to fail up the river, and attack 
the city with united forces. By this time the court of 
Spain had gotten leifure to prepare againft the invafion. 
Forces were thrown into Lilbon : The Portuguefe were 
difarmed : All fufpefted perfons were taken into cuftody : 
And thus, though the inhabitants bore great affeftion to 
don Antonio, none of them durft declare in favour of the 
invaders. The Englifti army, however, made themfelvcs 
mafters of the fuburbs, which abounded with riches of all 
kinds but as they defired to conciliate the afFeftions ef 
the Portuguefe, and were more intent on honour than pro- 
fit, they obferved a ftri£l difcipline, and abftained from 
sill plunder. Meanwhile, they found their ammunition 
and provifions much exhaufted ; they had not a fingle 
caimon to make a breach in the walls the admiral had not 
been able to pafs fome fortrefles which guarded the river ; 
there was no appearance of an infurroftion in their fscvoM ; 
ficknefs, from fatigue, hunger, and intemperance in wine 
and fruits, had feized the army : So that it was found ne- 

• Monfon, p. 159- 
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ceflary to make all poflible hade to reimbark. They were 
not purfued by the enemy ; and finding at the mouth of 
the river, fixty fhips laden with naval ftores, they feized 
them as lawful prize; though they belonged to the Hanle 
Towns, a neutral power. They failed thence to Vigo, 
which they took and burned ; and having ravaged the coun- 
try around, they fet fail and arrived in England. Above 
half of thefe gallant adventurers perifhed by ficknefs, fa- 
mine, fatigue, and the fword * ; and England reaped more 
honour than profit from this extraordinary enterprife. It 
is computed that eleven hundred gentlemen embarked on 
board the fleet, and that only three hundred and fifty fur- 
vivedthofe multiplied difaftersf. 

When thefe fliips were on their voyage homewards, 
they met with the earl of Cumberland, who was outward 
bound, with a fleet of feven fail, all equipped at his own 
charge, except one fiiip of war which the queen had lent 
him. That nobleman fupplied fir Francis Drake with fome 
provifions a generofity which, fa ved the lives of many of 
Drake's men, but for which the others afterwards fulFcred 
feverely. Cumberland failed towards the Terceras, and 
took feveral prizes from the enemy: but the richeft, valued 
. at a hundred tlioufand pounds, periftied in her return, 
with all her cargo, near St. Michael's Mount in Cornwal. 
Many of thefe adventurers were killed in a rafh attempt 
at the Terceras ; a great mortality feized the reft : And it 
was with difficulty that the few hands which remained 
were able to fleer the fhips back into harbour J. 

Though the {5gnal advantages gained over the Spani- 
ards, and the fpirit thence infufed into the Englifh, gave 
Elizabeth great fecurity during the reft of her reign, fhe 
could not forbear keeping an anxious eye on Scotland 
whofo fituation rendered its revolutions always of impor- 
tance to her. It might have been expedled, that this high- 
fpirited princefs, who knew fo well to brave danger, would 
not have retained that malignant jealoufy towards her heir, 
with which, during the life-time of Mary, fhe had been 
fo much agitated. James had Indeed fucceeded to all claims 
of his mother j but lie had not fucceeded to the favour of 
the catholics, which could alone render thefe claims dange- 
rous§ : And as the queen was now well advanced in years, 
and enjoyed an uncontrolled authority over her fubjedls, 
it was not likely that the king of Scots, who was of ari 
indolent unambitious temper, would ever give her any dif- 
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turbancc in her poiTciTion of tlie throne. Yet all thcfe clr^ CHAP, 
cumftances could not remove her timorous fufpicions: And XLIl. 
fo far from fatisfying the nation by a fettlement of the fuc- v*^v-0 
cefllooj or a declaration of James's title, fhe was as an^ci- i.-ySo- 
ous to prevent every incident which nii^lit anywife raife 
his credit, or procure him the regard of the Engiifh, as if 
he had been her immediate rival and competitor. Molt of 
his minifters and favourites were her penHoners •, -mi as 
flie was defirous to hinder him from marrying and having 
children, fhe obliged them to throw ob Hides in the way 
of every alliance, even the moll reafonable, which could 
be offered him ; and during fome years flie fucceeded in 
this m.aligna:it policy *. He had fixed on the elder daugh- 
ter of the king of Denmark, who being a remote prince 
and not powerful, could give her no umbrage; yet did (lie 
fo artfully crofs this negotiation,* that the Danilh monarch, 
impatient of delay, married his daughter to the duke of 
Brunfwick. James then renewed his fuit to the younger 
princefs ; and llill found obftacles from the intrigues of 
Elizabeth, who, merely with a view of interpofing delay, 
propofed to bim the fifter of the king of Navarre, a 
princefs much older than himfelf, and entirely deftitute of 
fortune. The young king, befides the defirc of fecuring 
himfelf by the profpect of iflue, from thofe traitctous at- 
tempts, too frequent among his fubje^ls, had been fo 
watched by the rigid aufterity of the ecclefi-^ftics, that he 
had another inducement to marry, which is not fo ufua! 
with monarchs. His impatience therefore broke through 
all the politics of Elizabeth : The articles of marriage 
were fettled The ceremony was performed by proxy : 
And the princefs embarked for Scotland ; but was driven 
by a ftorm into a port of Norway. This tempeft, and 
fomi others which happened near the (lime time, were 
univerfally believed in Scotland and Denmark to have pro- 
ceeded from a combination of the Scottifh and Danifn 
witches ; and the dying confcffion of the criminals was 
fuppofed to put the accufation beyond all controverfy f . 
James, however, though a great believer in forcery, was 
not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage to con- 
dud his bride home : He arrived in Norway ; carried the 
queen thence to Copenhagen ; and having pafled the win- 
ter in that city, he brought her next fpring to Scotland, 
where they were joyfully received by the people. The 
clergy alone, who never negleded an opportunity of vexing 
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CHAP, their prince, madeoppofition to the queen's coronation, ©» 
XLTI. account of the ceremony of anointing her, which they 
v.yv>«J alledged was either a Jcwifh or a popifli rite } and there- 
fore utterly aniichriftian and unlawful. But James wa« 
as much bent on the ceremony as they were averfc tp it ; 
and after much controverfy and many intrigues, his autlio- 
rity, which had not often happened, at lajX prevailed, over 
their oppoCtion *. 



• Spoifwood, p. 3 Sr. 
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A F T E R a ftate of great anxiety and many difficul- p „ . « 
ties, Elizabeth had at length reached a fituation j^l^jj 
where, though her affairs ftill required attention, and found _ 



lough her affairs ftill required attention, and found 
employment for her aftive fpirit, fhe was removed from 
all danger of any immediate revolution, and might regard 
the efforts of her enemies with feme degree of confidence 
and fecurity. Her fuccefsful and prudent adminiftration 
had gained her, together with the admiration of foreigners, 
the affedions of her own fubjeds ; and after the death of 
the queen of Scots, even the catholics, however difcon- 
tented, pretended not to difpute her title, or adhere to any 
other perfon as her co.mpetitor. James, curbed by his fac- 
tious nobility and ecclefiaftics, poflefTed at home very little 
authority; and was felicitous to remain on good terms with 
JEHzabeth and the Englift) nation, in hopes that time, aided 
by his patient tranquillity, would fecure him that rich fuc-. 
ceflion to which his birth entitled him. The HfflUanders, 
though overmatched in their conteft with Spain, ftill made 
30 obftinate refiftance; and fuch was their unconquerable 
antipathy to their old mafters, and fuch the prudent con- 
4u£l of young Mauri/ce, th^ir governor, that the fubduing 
c»f l?hat fmall territory> if at all poffiblc, muft be the work 
of years, and the refult of many great luccefTes. Philip, 
who in his powerful effort againft England, had been 
tranfBQrtc4 by refentuwnt aad ambition beyond his ufual 
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CHAP, cautious maxims, was now difabled, and ftill more difcou- 
XLIII. raged, from adventuring again on fuch hazardous enterprlfes. 
^.tfy^ The fituation alfo of affairs in France began chiefly to 
1590. employ his attention ; but notwithfliandinjg all his artifice, 
and force, and expence, the events in that kingdom proved 
every day more contrary to his expe£tations, and more 
favourable to the friends and confederates of England. 
French The violcncc of the league having conftrained Henry 

aSaui. declare war againft the Hugonots, thefe religionifts 

feemed expofed to the utmoft danger ; and Elizabeth, fen- 
fible of the intimate connexion between her own interefts 
and thofe of that party, had fupported the king of Navarre 
by her negotiations in Germany, and by large fums of 
money, which flic remitted for levying forces in that coun- 
try. This great prince, not difcouraged by the fuperiority 
of his enemies, took the field; and in the year 1587 gained 
at Coutvas, a complete vi£lory over the army of the French 
king but as his allies, the Germans, were at the fame 
time difcomfited by the army of the league, under the duke 
of Guifc, his fituation, notv/ithftanding his viftory, feemed 
ftill as defperate as ever. The chief advantage which he 
reaped by this diverfity of fuccefs arofe from ths difTenfions 
which by that means took place among his enemies. The 
inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated with admiration of Guife 
and flrongly prejudiced againft their king, whofe intenti- 
ons had become fufpicious to them, took to arras, and obli- 
ged Henry to fly for his fafety. That prince, difTembling 
his refentment, entered into a negotiation with the league; 
and having conferred many high offices on Guife and his 
partiians, fummoned an aifcmbly of the ftates at Blois, on 
pretence of finding expedients to fupport the intended war 
againfl the Hugonots. The various fcenes of perfidy and 
cruelty, which had been exhibited in France, had juftly 
begotten a mutual difHdence among all parties ; yet Guife, 
trufting more to the timidity than honour of the king, rafh- 
ly put himfelf into the hands of that monarch, and expec- 
ted, by the afcendant of his own genius, to make him 
Murder of fubniit to all his exorbitant pretenfions. Henry, though of 
ii,edukeof an e-afy difpofitlon, not fteady to his refolutions, or even 
to his promifes, wanted neither courage nor capacity; and 
finding all his fubtilites eluded by the vigour of Guife, 
and even his throne expofed to the moft imminent danger, 
he embraced more violent counfels than were natural to 
him, and ordered that prince and his brother, the cardinal 
of Guife, to be afTafTmated in his palace. 

This cruel execution, which the necefTity of it alone 
could excufe, had nearly proved fatal to the author, and 
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feemed at firft to plunge him into greater dangers than CHAP, 
thofe which he fought to avoid by taking vengeance on his XLllI. 
enemy. The partifans of the league w^ere inflamed with the u«orO 
^ utmoft rage agajnft him: The populace every where, parti- «S9'^- 
cularly at Paris, renounced allegiance to him ; The eccle- 
fiaftics and the preachers filled all places with execrations 
againft his name : And the moft powerful cities, and moft 
opulent provinces, appeared to combine in a refolution, 
either of renouncing monarchy, or of changing their mo- 
narch. Henry, finding flender refources among his catho- 
lic fubjedts, was conftrained to enter into a confederacy 
with the Hugonots and the king of Navarre : He enlifted 
large bodies ot Swifs infantry and German cavalry : 
And being ftill fupported by his chief nobility, he aflem- 
bled by all thefe means an army of near forty thoufand 
men, and advanced to the gates of Paris, ready to crulh 
the league, and fubdue all his enemies. The defperate re- ^ 
folution of one man diverted the courfe of thefe great 
events. Jaques Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by 
that bloody fpirit of bigotry which diftlnguilhes this cen- 
tury, and a great part of the following, beyond all ages 
of the world, embraced the refolution of facrificing his 
own life, in order to fave the church from the perfecutions 
of a heretical tyrant ; and being admitted, under fome ^"'^^"'j^^. 
pretext, to the Icing's prefence, he gave that prince a mor- third,' 
tal wound, and was immediately put to death by the cour- 
tiers, who haftily revenged the murder of their fovereign. 
This memorable incident happened on the firft of Auguft 
1589. 

The king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, aflumed 
the government by the title of Henry IV. but fucceeded 
to much greater difficulties than thofe which furrounded 
his predeceflbr. The prejudices entertained againft [his 
religion made a great part of the nobility immediately de- 
fcrt him ; and it was only by his promife of hearkening 
to conferences and inftrudlion, that he could engage any 
of the catholics to adhere to his undoubted title. The 
league, governed by the duke of Mayenne, brother to 
Guife, gathered new force and the king of Spain enter- 
tained views, either of difmembering the French monar- 
chy, or of annexing the whole to his own dominions. In 
thefe diftrefsful circumftances Henry addrelTed himfelf to 
Elizabeth, and found her well difpofed to contribute to 
kis affiftance, and to oppofe the progrefs of the catholi. 
league, and of Philip, her inveterate and dangerous ene- 
mies. To prevent the defertion of his Swifs and German 
auxiliaries, Ihe made him a prefent of twenty-two thoufaiia 
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CHAP. Pounds a greater fuitt than, as he declared, he had ever 
XLIII. ' feen before: And ftie fent him a reinforcement of four 
v,y<v>0 thouiand men, under lord Willoughby, an officer of repu- 
1590- tation, who joined the French at Dieppe. Strengthened 
by thefe fupplies, Henry marched directly to Paris; and 
having taken the fuburbs fword in hand, he abandoned 
them to be pillaged by his foldiers. He employed this body 
of Englifh in many other enterprifes j and ftill found rea- 
fon to praife their courage and fidelity. The time of thehr 
fervice being elapfed, he difmiffed them with' many high 
commendations. Sir William Drury, fir Thomas Bafker- 
ville, and fir John Boroughs acquired reputation this cam- 
paign, and revived in France the ancient fame of Englilh 
valour. 

Pro-Tefs of The army, which Henry next campaign led into tht 
Henry the field, was much inferior to that of the league ; but as it 
fouith. ^ compofed of the chief nobility of France, he feared 

not to encounter his enemies in a pitched battle at Yvree, 
and he gained a complete viftory over them. This fuccefs 
ennabled him to blockade Paris, and he reduced that capi- 
tal to the laft extremity of famine : When the duke of 
Parma, in confequence of orders from Philip, marched 
to the relief of the league, and obliged Henry to raife the 
blockade. Having performed this important fervice, he 
retreated to the Low Countries ; and, by his confunimatE 
(kill in the art of war, performed thefelong marches in the 
face of the enemy, widiout affording the French monarch 
that opportunity which he fought, to give him battle, or 
fo much as once putting his army in diforder. The only 
lofs which he fuftained was in the Low Countries ; where 
prince Maurice took advantage of his abfence, and reco- 
vered fome places which the duke of Parma had formerly 
conquered from the States*. 
1591. The fituation of Henry's affairs, though promifing, 

was not fo well advanced or eftablilhed as to make the 
queen difcontinue her fuccours ; and fhe was ftill more 
confirmed in the refolutlon of fupporting '^him by fome 
advantages gained by the king of Spain. The duke of 
Mcrcocur, governor of Britanny, a prince of the houfc of 
Lorrain«;, had declared for the league ; and finding himfelf 
hard prefied by Henry's forces, he had been obliged, in 
.order to fecure himielf, to introduce fome Spanifh troops 
into the fea-port towns of that province. Elizabeth was 
alarmed at the d:inger ; and forefaw that the Spaniards, 
bcfides infcfling the Englifh' commerce by privateers, rhiight 

* S«e not'c [Oj at •.'..eeiid of ihe voIuthc. 
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employ thefe harbours as the feat of their naval preparatl- CHAP, 
ons, and might more eafily from that vicinity, than from XLIII. 

Spain or Portugal, projecl an invafion of England. She ^ ' 

concluded, therefore, a new treaty with Henry, in which 
(he engaged to fend over three thoufand men, to be em- 
ployed in the redudlion of Britanny, and flie ftipulated 
that her charges fhould, in a twelvemonth, or as foon as the 
enemy was expcUed, be refunded her*. Thefe forces were 
commanded by fir John Norris, and under him by his 
brother Henry, and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Wil- 
liams was at the head of a fmall body which garrifoned 
Dieppe : And a fquadron of fliips, under the command 
of fir Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaft of France, and 
intercepted all the veflels belonging to the Spaniards or the 
leaguers. 

The operations of war can very little be regulated be- 
forehand by any treaty or agreement ; and Henry, who 
found it necelFary to lay afide the proje£ted enterprife 
againft Briraimy, perfuaded the Englilh commanders to 
join his army, and to take a fhare in the hoftilities which 
he carried into Picardyf. Notwithftanding the difguft 
•which Elizabeth received from this difappointment, he laid 
before her a plan for expelling the leaguers from Norman- 
dy, and perfuaded her to fend over a new body of four 
thoufand men to affift him in that enterprife. The earl of 
Eflex was appointed general of thefe forces ; a young no- 
bleman, who, by many exterior accomplilhments, and 
ftill more real merit, was daily advancing in favour with 
Elizabeth, and feemed to occupy that place in her afFe£li- 
ons which Leicefter, now deceafed, had fo long enjoyed. 
ElTex impatient for military fame, was extremely uneafy 
to lie folong at Dieppe unemployed; and had not the orders 
which he received from his miftrefs been fo pofitive, he 
would gladly have accepted of Henry's invitation, and 
have marched to join the Fr-nch army now in Champagne. 
This plan of operations was alfo propofcd to Elizabeth by 
the French ambaffador ; but ftie rejeded it with great dif- 
pleafure ; and (he threatened immediately to recal her 
troops, if Henry fhould perfevere any longer in his prefent 
praftice, of breaking all concert with her, and attending 
to nothing but his own interefts |. Urged by thefe mo- 
tives, the French king at laft led his army into Norman- 
dy, and laid fiege to Rouen, which he reduced to great 
difficulties. But the league, unable of themfelves to take 

• Ca nden, p, 561. f Rvmer, torn, xiv, p. 116. 

t Birch s Negotiations, p. 5. Rymer, torn. xiv. p. 123, 140. 
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CHAP, the field againll him, had again, recourfe to the duke of 
XLIU. Parma, who received orders to march to their relief. He 
C-'-Y^O executed this enterprife with his ufual abilities and fuccefs ; 
'jgi' and, for the prefent, fruftrated all the projefts of Henry 
and Elizabeth. This princefs, who kept ftill in view the 
interefts of her own kingdom in all her foreign tranfac- 
tions, was impatient under thefe difappointments, blamed 
Henry for his negligence in the execution of treaties, and 
complained that the EngJifh forces were thruft foremoft 
in every hazardous enterprife *. It is probable, however, 
that their own ardent courage, and their defire of diftia- 
guilhing themfclves in fo celebrated a theatre of war, 
were the caufes why they fo often enjoyed this perilous 
honour. 

Notwithstanding the indifferent fuccefs of former 
enterprifes, the queen was fenfible how neceflary it was 
to fuppprt Henry againft the league and the Spaniards } 
and fhe formed a new treaty with him, in which they 
agreed never to make peace with Philip but by common 
confent ; pe promifed to fent him a new fupply of four 
thoufand men ; and he ftipulated to repay her charges in a 
twelvemonth, to employ thefe forces, joined to a body o£ 
French troops, in an expedition againlt Britanny, and to 
confign into her hands a fea-port town of that province, 
for a retreat to the Englifh f . Henry knew the impoffibi- 
lity of executing fome of thefe articles, and the impru- 
dence of fulfilling others ; but finding them rigidly infift- 
ed on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her fuccours, and 
truftcd that he might eafily, on fomc pretence, be able to 
excufe his failure in executing his part of the treaty. 
This campaign was the leaft fuccefsful of all thofe which 
he had yet carried on againft the league. 
Naval enter- DuRiNG thefe military operations in France, Elizabeth 
priu sagainfi employed her naval power againft Philip, and endeavour^ 
* ed to intercept his Weft Indian treafures, the fource of 
that greatnefs which rendered him fo formidable to all his 
neighbours. She fent a fquadron of feven fhips, under 
the commaml of lord Thomas Howard, for this fervice ; 
but the king of Spain, informed of her purpofe, fitted 
out a great force of fifty-five fail, and difpatched them to 
efcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the Englifh fqua- 
dron •, and, by fhe courageous obftinacy of fir Richard 
Grenvillc, the vice-admiral, who refufed to make his 
efcape by flight, they took one veflel, the firlt Englifh Ihip 
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of war that had yet fallen into the hands of the Spaniards *. CHAP 
The reft of the fquadron returned fafely into England; XLIII. 
fruftrated of their expeftations, but pleafm;^ fhe:nfelves 
with the idea that their attempt had not been altogether 1591. 
fruitlefs in hurting the enemy. The Indian fleet h.ul been 
fo long detained in the Havanna from tlie fear of the EnglilJi 
that they were obliged at laft to fet fad in an improper 
feafon, and moft of them perifiied by fliipwreck ere thev 
reached the Spanifli harbours f. 1 he earl of Cumber- 
land made a like unfuccefsful cntcrprife agair.fl the Span- 
ifh trade. He carried out one Ihip of the queen's, and 
leven others equipped at his own expencc ; but tlic prizes 
which he mdde did not compcnfate ths charges ^. 

The fpirit of thefe expcnlive and hazardous ad/enturcs 
was very prevalent in EaglanJ. Sir Waiter Raleigh, 
who had enjoyed great favour y/ith the queen, finding his 
intereft to decline, determined to recover liergood graces 
by fome important undertaking ; and as his reputation 
was high among his countrymen, he perfuaded great num- 
bers to engage with him as volunteers in an attempt on 
the Weft Indies. The fleet was detained fo long in She 
Channel by contrary winds, that the feafon was loft : 
Kaleigh was recalled by the queen : Sir Martin Frobiflier 
fucceeded to the command, and made a privateering voyage '59»' 
againft the Spaniards. He took one rich carrack near the 
ifland of Flores, and deftroyed another §. About the 
fame time Thomas White, a Londoner, took two Span- 
ifh fhips, which, befides fourteen hundred chefts of quick- 
filver, contained above two millions of bulls for indul- 
gences ; a commodity ufelefs to the Englifli, but which 
had coft the king of Spain three hundred thoufand florins, 
and would have been fold by him in the Indies for five 
millions. 

This war did great damage to Spain but it was at- 
tended with con fiderable expence to England ; and Eliza- 
beth's minifters computed, that fince the comme.icement 
of it, flie had fpent in Flanders and France, and on her 
naval expeditions, above one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds II ; a charge which, notwithftanding her extreme 
frugality, was too burdenfome for her narrow revenues to 
fupport. She fummoned therefore a parliament in order 1595. 
to obtain fupply : But fhe either thought her authority fo ^"p'^,';^; 
cftabliftied that fhe needed to make them no concelTions n,^„t. ' 
in return, or fhc rated her power and prerogative above 

• See note [P) at the end of tlie volume. f Mor.fon, p. 163. 
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CHAP, money : For there never was any parliament whom flie 
XLIII. treated in a more haughty manner, whom flie made more 

1^^/^ fenfible of their own weaknefs, or whofe privileges ftie 
>S93> more openly violated. When the fpeaker, fir Edward 
Coke, made the three ufual requefts, of freedom from 
arrefts, of accefs to her perfon, and of liberty of fpeech, 
fhe replied to him by the month of Puckering, lord keep- 
er, that liberty of fpeech was granted to the commons, 
but they muft know what liberty they were intitled to ; 
not a liberty for every one to fpeak what he lifteth, or 
what Cometh in his brain to utter ; their privilege extended 
no farther than a liberty of Aye or No : That flie enjoin- 
ed the fpeaker, if he perceived any idle heads fo negligent 
of their own fafety as to attempt reforming the church, 
or innovating in the commonwealth, that he {hould re- 
fufe the bills exhibited for that purpofe, till they were ex- 
amined by fuch as were fitter to confider of thefe things, 
and could better judge of them : That fhe would not im- 
peach the freedom of their perfons ; but they muft beware 
left, under colour of this privilege, they imagined that 
any negleft of their duty could be covered or prote£l:ed : 
And that fhe would not refufe them accefs to her perfon, 
provided it were upon urgent and weighty caufes, and at 
times convenient, and when fhe might have leifure from 
other important affairs of the realm *. 

Notwithstanding the menacing and contemptuous 
air of this fpeech, the intrepid and indefatigable Peter 
Wentworth, not difcouraged by his former ill fuccefs, 
ventured to tranfgrefs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. 
He prefented to the lord keeper a petition, in vi^hich he 
defired the upper houfe to join witli the lower in a fuppli- 
cation to her majefty for entailing the fuccefiion of the 
crown j and he declared that he had a bill ready prepared 
for that purpofe. This method of proceeding was fuffici- 
ently refpeftful and cautious ; but the fubjeft was always 
extremely difagrecablc to the queen, and what flie had ex- 
prefsly prohibited any one from meddling with : ftie fent 
Wentworth immediately to the Tower; committed fir 
Thomas Bromley, who had fecondcd him, to the Fleet 
prifon, together with Stevens and Welfti, two members 
to whom fir Thomas had communicated his intention f. 
About a fortnight after, a motion was made in the houfe, 
to petition the queen for the releafe of thefe members ; 
but it was anfwered by all the privy-counfellors there pre- 

• P'Ewes, p. 469. Townfentl, p. 37. j D'Ewes, p. 470. Town- 
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fent, that her majefty had committed them for caufes bed c H A P. 
known to herfelf, and that to prefs her on that head would XJ^Ili. 
only tend to the prejudice of the gentlemen whom they u-nn*^ 
meant to ferve : She would releafe them whenever (he 
thought proper, and would be better pleafed to do it of her 
own proper motion, than from their fuggeftion *. The 
houfe willingly acquiefced in this reafoning. 

So arbitrary an adt, at the commencement of thefefli- 
on, might well reprefs all farther attempts for freedom : 
But the religious zeal of the puritans was not fo eafily re- 
ftraincd ; and it infpired a courage which no human motive 
was able to furmount. Morrice, chancellor of the dut- 
chy, and attorney of the court of wards, made a motion 
for redreffing the abufes in the bilhops' courts, but above 
all, in the high commi{Gon ; where fubfcriptions, he faid, ^ 
were exafbed to articles at the pleafure of the prelates ; 
where oaths were impofed, obliging perfons to anfwer to • 
all queftions without diflin£tion, even though they fliould 
tend to their own condemnation ; and where every one who 
refufed entire fatisfa£lion to the commiflioners was im- 
prifoned, without relief or remedyf. This motion was 
I'econded by fome members ; but the minifters and privy- 
counfellors oppofcd it, and foretold the confequcnces 
which enfued. The queen fent for the fpeaker ; and after 
requiring him to deliver to her Morrice's bill, fhe told him 
that it was in her power to call parliaments, in her power 
to diflblve them, in her power to give aflent or diflent to 
any determination which they fhould form : That her pur- 
pofe in fummoning this parliament was twofold, to have 
laws ena£ted for the farther enforcement of uniformity in 
religion, and to provide for the defence of the nation againil 
the exorbitant power of Spain : That thefe two points 
ought, therefore, to be the objeft of their deliberations : 
She had enjoined them already by the mouth of the lord 
keeper, to meddle neither with matters of ftate nor religi- 
on ; and flie wondered how any one could be fo alTuming 
as to attempt a fubjeft fo exprefsly contrary to her prohi- 
j bition : That ftie was highly offended with this prefump- 
tion ; and took the prefent opportunity to reiterate the 
commands given by the keeper, and to require that no bill, 
regarding either ftate affairs, or reformation in caufes ec- 
clefiaftical, be exhibited in the houfe : And that, in par- 
ticular, (he charged the fpeaker upon his allegiance, if 
any fuch bills were offered, abfolutely to refufe them a 
reading, and not fo much as permit them to be debated by 
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CHAP, the members*. This command from the queen was fub- 
XLIIL mitted to without farther queftion. Morrice was ffeized in 

U<nrO the houfe itfelf by a ferjeant at arms, difcharged from his 
'5ci- office of chancellor of thedutchy, incapacitated from any 
praftice in his profefiion as a common lawyer, and kept 
ibme years prifoner in 1 ilbury caftlef. 

The queen having thus exprefsly pointed out both 
what the houfe (hould and fliould not do, the commons 
were as obfcquious to the one as to the other of her in- 
junftions. They pafled a law againft recufants ; fuch a 
law as was fuited to the fevere charafter of Elizabeth, and 
to the perfccuting fpirit of the age. It was entitled, An 
acl to retain her majejlfs fubje&s in their due obedience and 
was meant, as the preamble declares, to obviate fuch in- 
conveniences and perils as might grow from the >vicked 
practices of feditious fe£taries and difloyal perfons: 
For thefe two fpecies of criminals were always, at that 
time, confounded together, as equally dangerous to the 
peace of fociety. It was erta£led, that any perfon above 
fixteen years of age, who obftinately refufed during the 
fpace of a montli to attend public worfhip, fhould be com- 
mitted toprifon; that if after being condemned for this 
offence, he perfifl; three months in his refufal, he muft 
abjure the realm ; and that if he either refufe this condi- 
tion, or return after banifliment, he fhould fufFer capital- 
ly as a felon without benefit of clergy J. This law bore 
equally hard upon the puritans and upon the catholics ; 
and, had it not been impofed by the queen's autliority, 
■was certainly, in that refpeft, much contrary to the pri- 
vate fentiments and inclinations of the majority in the 
houfe of commons. Very little oppofition, however, ap- 
pears there to have been openly made to it§. 

The expences of the war with Spain, having reduced 
the queen to great difficulties, the grant of fubfidies feems 
to have been the moft important bufinefs of this parliu- 
ment ; and it was a fignal proof of the high fpirit of Eliz- 
abetii that, while confcious of a prefent dependence on 
the commons, fhe opened the feffion with the moft haugh* 
ty treatment of them, and covered her weaknefs under 
fuch a lofty appearance of fupcriority. The commons 
readily voted two fubfulies and four fifteenths but this 

• DT%ve5. p. 474. 478. Tovvnfend, p. 68. + Heylin's HiOory of 

fhe Prelbyterians, p. 320. + jj Eiiz. c. 1. 
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fu^m not appearing fufEcient to the court, an unufual expe- CHAP, 
dient was fallen upon to induce them to make an enlarge- XLllL 
ment in their conceffions. The peers informed the com- v.^'v^ 
mens in a conference, that they could not give their aflent i£d> 
to the fupply voted, thinking it too fmall for the queen's 
occafions : They therefore propofed a grant o£ three fubfi- 
dies and fix fifteenths ; and defired a farther conference in 
order to perfuade the commons to agree to this meafure. 
The commons, who had acquired the privilege of begin- 
ning bills of fubfidy, took otfence at this procedure of the 
lords, and at firft abfolutely rejedled the propofai : But 
being afraid, on refleftion, that they had by this refufal 
given offence to their fuperiors, they both agreed to the 
conference, and afterwards voted the additional fubfi- 
dy*. 

The queen, notwithftanding this unufual concefiion of 
the commons, ended the felTion with a fpeech, containing 
fome reprimands to them, and full of the fame high pre- 
tenfions which Ihe had affuraed at the opening of the par- 
liament. She took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, 
that certain members fpent more time than was neceffary, 
by indulging themfclves in harangues and realbnings: And 
(he expreffed her difpleafure on account of their not paying 
due reverence to privy-counfellors, " who," (he told them, 

were not to be accounted as common knights and burgef- 
" fes of the houfe, who are counfellors but during the 
*' parliament : Whereas the others are ftanding counfel- 
« lors, and for their wifdom and great fervice are called to 
*' the council of the ftate*." The queen alfo, in her own 
perfon, made the parliament a fpirited harangue ; in which 
ihe fpoke of the juftice and moderation of her government, 
expreffed the fmall ambition Ihe had ever entertained, of 
making conquefts, difplayed the juft grounds of her quar- 
rel with the king of Spain, and difcovered how little fhe 
apprehended the power of that monarch, even though he 
fhould make a greater effort againfl: her than that of his 
Invincible Armada. " But 1 am informed," added Ihe, 
« that when he attempted this laft invafion, fome upon 
« the fea-coaft forfook their towns, fled up higher into the 
*' country, and left all naked and expofed to his entrance: 
" But I fwear unto you, by God, if I knew thofe perfons, 
" or may know of any that lhall do fo hereafter, I will 
" make them feel what it is to be fo fearful in fo urgent 
<«a caufef." By this menace, fhe probably gave the people 

» D'Ewes, p. 48?. 487, 48S. Townfeiul, p. 66. 
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C II A P. to underftand, that (he would execute martial law upon j 
XLIU. fuch cowards: For there was no ftatute by which a man 

* ^ — ) could be punifhcd for changing his place of abode. 

•593! The king of France, though he had hithertomade war 
on the league with great bravery and reputation, though 
he had this campaign gained confiderable advantages over 
tliem, and though he was aflifted by a confiderable body 
of Englifli under Norris, who carried hoftilities into the 
heart of Britanny, was become fcnfible that he never could 
by force of arms alone render himfelf mafter of his king- 
dom. The nearer he feemed by his military fuccelTes to 
approach to a full pofleflion of the throne, the more dif- 
content and jealoufy arofe among thofe Romanifts who ad- 
hered to him ; and a party was formed in his own court 
to eledt fome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if Heiv 
ry fhould any longer refufe to fatisfy them by declaring 
his converfion. This excellent prince was far from being 
a bigot to his fed!:; and as he deemed thefe theological 
difputes entirely fubordinate to the public good, he had fe- 
cretly determined from the beginning, to come fome time 
or other to the refolution required of him. He had found 
on the death of his predeceflbr, that the hugonots, who || 
formed the braveft and moft faithful part of his army, 
were fuch determined zealots, that if he had at that time 
abjiured their faith, they would inftantly have abandoned 
him to the pretenfions and ufurpations of the catholics. 
The more bigotted catholics, he knew, particularly thofe 
of the league, had entertained fuch an unfurmountable 
prcjujdice againft his perfon, and diffidence of his fince- 
rity, that even his abjuration would not reconcile them to 
his title ; and he muft either expe£t to be entirely excluded 
from the throne, or be admitted to it on fuch terms as 
would leave him little more than the mere (hadow of roy- 
alty. In this delicate fituatlon he had refolved to tempo- 
rife; to retain the hugonots by continuing in the profeiTion 
of their religion ; to gain the moderate catholics by giving 
them hopes of his converfion ; to attach both to his perfon 
by conduft and fuccefs ; and he hoped either that the ani- 
mofity arifing from war againft the league, would make 
them drop gradually the queftion of religion, or that he 
might in time, after fome vidories over his enemies and 
fome conferences with divines, make finally, with more 
decency and dignity, that abjuration, which muft have ap- 
peared at firft mean as well as fufpicious to both par- 
ties. 
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WHENthe people are attached to any theological tenets, CHAP, 
merely from a general perfuafion or prepofleflion, they are XLllI. 
eafily induced by any motive or authority to change their v^-^rsj 
faith in thefe myfterious fubjeds 5 os appears from the ex- ■393. 
ample of the Englifli, who, during fome reigns, ufually "„^ibiactl" 
embraced, without fcruple, the ftill varying religion of thecatho- 
their fovereigns. But the French nation, where princi- ^'"^ >eiigion. 
pies had fo long been difplayed as the badges of fadion, 
and where each party had fortified its belief by an ani- 
mofity againft the other, were not found fo pliable or in- 
conftant; and Henry was at laft convinced, that the catho- 
lics of his party would entirely abandoji him, if he gave 
them not immediate fatisfadlion in this particular. The hu- 
gonotsalfo, taught by experience, clearly faw that hisdefer- 
tion of them was become abfolutely neceffary for the public 
fettlement; and fo general was this perfuafion among them, 
that, as the duke of Sully pretends, even the divines of 
that party purpofely allowed themfelves to be worfted in 
the difputes and conferences ; that the king might more 
readily be convinced of the weaknefs of their caufe, and 
might more cordially and fincerely, at leaft more decently, 
embrace the religion which it was fo much his intereft to 
believe. If this felf-denial in fo tender a point Ihould ap- 
pear incredible and fupernatural in theologians, it will at 
leaft be thought very natural, that a prince fo little inftruc- 
ted in thefe matters as Henry, and defirous to preferve his 
fincerity, ftiould infenfibly bend his opinion to the neceflity 
of his affairs, and fhould believe that party to have the bell 
arguments who could alone put him in pofTeihon of a king- 
dom. All circumftances, therefore, being prepared for 
this great event, that monarch renounced tht proteftant 
religion, and was folemnly received by the French prelates 
of his party, into the bofom of the church. 

Elizabeth, who was herfelf attached to the proteftants, 
chiefly by her interefts and the circumftances of her birth, 
and who feems to have entertained fome propenfitv during 
h?r whole life to the catholic fuperftition, at leaft to the 
ancient ceremonies, yet pretended to be extremely difplea- 
fed with this abjuration of Henry ; and ftie wrote him an 
angry letter, reproaching him with this interefted chanpje 
of his religion. Senfible, however, that the league and 
th^kingof Spain were ftill their common enemies, flic 
hearkened to his apologies ; continued her fuccours both of 
men and money ; and formed anew treaty, in which they 
mutually ftipulated never to make peace but by common 
agreement. 
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CHAP. The intrigues of Spain were not limited to France and 
XLIII. England : By means of the never-failing pretence of reli- 
Lxor^sJ gion, joined to the influence of money, Philip excited new 
diforders in Scotland, and gave frefli alarms to Elizabeth, 
affairs! George Kcr, brother to lord New^bottle, had been taken, 
while he was pafling fecretly into Spain ; and papers were 
found about him, by which a dangerous confpirEcy of 
fome catholic noblemen with Philip was difcovered. The 
earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three 
potent families, had entered into a confederacy with the 
Spanilh monarch : And had ftipulated to raife all their 
forces ; to join them to a body of Spanifli troops, which 
Philip promifed to fend into Scotland ; and after re-efta- 
blifliing the catholic religion in that kingdom, to march 
with their united power in order to efFe<£l the fame pur- 
pofe in England *. Graham of Fintry, who had alfo en- 
tered into this confpiracy, was taken, and arraigned, and 
executed. Elizabeth fent lord Borough ambaffador into 
Scotland, and exhorted the king to exercife the fame feve- 
rity on the three earls, to confifcate their eftates, and by 
annexing them to the crown, both increafe his own de- 
mefnes, and fet an example to all his fubjcd\s of the dan- 
gers attending treafon and rebellion. The advice was cer- 
tainly rational, but not eafy to be executed by the fmall 
revenue and limited authority of James. He defned, there- 
fore, fome fupply from her of men and money; but tliough 
ftiehad reafon to deem the profecution of the three popHh 
earls a common caufc, {he never could be prevailed onto 
grant him the leafl: alFiItance. The tenth part of the ex- 
pence, which (hebedowed in fupporting the French king, 
and the States, would have fufficed to execute this pur- 
pofe, more immediately eflential to her fecurityf: But 
Ihe feems ever to have borne fome degree of malignity to 
James, whom flic hated both as her heir and as the fon of 
Mary, her hated rival and competitor. 

So far from giving James alhitance to profecute the ca- 
tholic confpiratOTs, the queen rather contributed to in- 
creafe his inquietude, by countenancing the turbulent dif- 
pofition of the earl of BothwelJ, a nobleman defcended 
from a natural fon of James V. Bothwel more than once 
attempted to render himfelf mafler of the king's perfon ; 
and being expelled the kingdom for thefe traiterous enter- 
prifes, he took flielter in England, was fecretly protefted 
by the queen, and lurked near the borders, where his 
power lay, with a view of fl:ill committing fome newvio- 
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lence. He fucceeded at laft in an attempt on the king ; C II A P- 
and, by the mediation of the Engiifli ambafliidor, impofed XLIII. 
dii'honourable terms upon that prince : But James, by the <^r\r\J 
authority of the convention of ftatcs, annuHed this agree- fy)i- 
ment as extorted by violence; again expelled Both well ; 
and obliged him to take fiivltv-T in Engl-md. Elizabeth, 
pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, never 
executed the treaties, by whicii fne was bound to deliver 
up all rebels and fugitives to the king of Scotland. During 
thefe diforders, increaled by tlie reTricbory difpofition of 
the ccclefialUcs, the profecution of the catholic earls re- 
mained in fufpenfe ; but at laft the parliament pafled an 
act of attainder againft them, and the king prepared him- 
felf to execute it by force of arms. The noblemen, though 
they obtained a victory over the earl of Argyle, who a£l:ed 
by the king's commilhon, found themfelves hard preflld ' 
by James himfelf, and agreed on certain tfrms to leave the 
kingdom. Botliwel, being detedled in a confederacy with 
them, forfeited the favour of Elizabeth ; and was obliged 
to take (belter firft in France, then in Italy, where he died 
fome years after in great poverty. 

The eitabliftied authority of the queen fecured her 
from all fuch attempts as James was expofed to from the 
mutinous difpofition of his fubje£ts; and her enemies 
found no other means of giving her domeftic diflurbance 
than by fuch traiterous and perfidious machinations as 
ended in their own difgrace, and in the ruin of their cri- 
minal inllruments. Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domeftic 
phyfician to the queen, being imprifoned on fufpicion, con- 
fefied that he had received a bribe to poifon her from Fuen- 
tes and Ibarra, who had fucceeded Parma, lately deceafed, 
in the government of the Netherlands; but he maintained, 
that he had no other intention than to eheat Philip of his 
money, and never meant to fulfil his engagement. He 
was, however, executed for the confpiracy; and the queen 
complained to Philip of thefe diftionourable attempts of 
his minifters, but could obtain no fatisfaftion *. York 
and Williams, two Englifti traitors, were afterwards exe- 
cuted for a confpiracy with Ibarra, equally atrocious f- 

Instead of avenging herfelf, by retaliating in a like man- 
ner, Elizabeth fought a more honourable vengeance, by 
fupporting the king of France, and aftifting him in finally 
breaking the force of the league, which, after the conver- 
fion of that monarch, went daily to decay, and was threa- 
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C H A P. tened with fpeedy ruin and diflblution. Norris comman- 
XLIII. ded the Englifh forces ia Britanny, and aflifted at the ta- 

U.*-v^ king of Morlaix, Quimpefcorentin, and Breft:, towns gar- 
rifoned by Spanifli forces. In every a£lion, the Englifh, 
though they had fo long enjoyed domeftic peace, difcove- 
red a ftrong military difpofition ; and the queen, though 
herfelf a heroine, found more frequent occafion to reprove 
her generals for encouraging their temerity, than for coun- 
tenancing their fear or caution*: Sir Martin Frobifher, her 
brave admiral, periflied with many others before Breft. 
Morlaix had been promifed to the Englifh for a place of 
retreat ; but the duke d'Aumont, the French general, elu- 
ded this promife, by making it be inferted in the capitula- 
tion, that none but catholics flrould be admitted into that 
city. 

• Next campaign, the French king, who had long car- 
ried on hoftilities with Philip, was at laft provoked, by the 
taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the attack of Cam- 
bray, to declare war againfl that monarch. Elizabeth 
being threatened with a new invafion in England, and with 
an infurrection in Ireland, recalled mofl: of her forces, and 
fent Norris to command in this latter kingdom. Finding 
alfo, that the French league was almoft entirely diflblved, 
and that the moft confulerable leaders had made an ac- 
commodation with their prince, flie thought that he could 
well fiipport himfelf by his own force and valour ; and flie 
began to be more fparing in bis caufc of the blood and trea- 
fure of her fubje6ts. 

Some difgufts which flie had received from the States, 
joinedtotheremonftrances of her frugal minifler Burleigh, 
made her alfo inclined to diminilh her charges on that 
jj^g fide; and fhe even demanded, by her ambaflador, fir Tho- 
mas Bodley, to be reimburfed all the money which flie 
had expended in fupporting them. The States, befides 
alledglr.g the conditions of the treaty, by which they were 
not bound to repayhertill the conclulion of a peace, pleaded 
their prefent poverty and diftrefs, the great fuperiority of 
the Spaniards, and the difficulty in fupporting the war i 
much more in faving money to difcharge their incumbran- 
ces. After much negotiation, a new treaty was formed ; 
by which the States engaged to free the queen immediately 
from the charge of the Englilh auxiliaries, computed at 
forty thoufand pounds a-year ; to pay her annually twenty 
thoufand pounds for fome years to affift her with a cer- 
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tain number of ftiips ; and to conclude no peace or treaty CHAP, 
without her confent. They alfo bound themfelves, on XLIII. 
finifhing a peace with Spain, to pay her annually the fum Li*'-\rsJ 
of a hundred thoufand pounds for four years ; but on 'i''^- 
this condition, that the payment fliould be in lieu of all 
demands, and that they fhould befupplied, though at their 
own charge, with a body of four thoufand auxiliaries 
from England *. 

The queen dill retained in her hands the cautionary 
towns, which were a great check on the rifing power of 
the States ; and fhe committed the important truft of 
Fluiliing to fir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had 
diftinguilhed himfelf by his valour in the Low Countries. 
She gave him the preference to ElTex, who expected fo 
honourable a command ; and though this ncbleman was 
daily rifing both in reputation with the people, and fa- * 
vour with herfelf, the queen, who was commonly referved 
in the advancement of her courtiers, thought proper on 
this occafion to give him a refufal. Sir Thomas Bafker- 
ville was fent over to France at the head of two thoufand 
Englifh, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty concluded 
with Henry, engaged to fupply that prince. Some ftipu- 
lations for mutual affiftance were formed by the treaty ; 
and all former engagements were renewed. 

"^His body of Englilh were maintained at the expence ^^^^ 
of the F '■e nch king ; yet did Henry efteeni the fupply of 
confiderab' e advantage, on account of the great reputa- 
tion acquired by the Englifh, in fo many fortunate enter- 
prifes undertaken againft the common enemy. In the great 
battle of Tournholt, gained this campaign by prince Mau- 
rice, the Englifh auxiliaries under fir Francis Vere and fir 
Robert Sydney had acquired honour ; and the fuccefs of 
that day was univerfally afcrlbed to their dlfcipline and 
valour. 

Though Elizabeth, at a confiderable expence of blood ^ 
and treafure, made war againft Philip in France and the ,5^'^^^^"' 
Low Countries, the moft fevere blows which fhe gave him 
were by thofe naval enterprifes which either flie or her fub- 
jects fcarcely ever intermitted during one feafon. In 1594, ' 
Richard Hawkins, fon of fir John, the famous navigator, 
procured the queen's commiffion, and failed with three 
fhips to the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan : But his 
voyage proved unfortunate, and he himfelf was taken 
prifoner on the coaft of Chili. James Lancafter was fup- 
plied the fame year with three fhips and a pinnace by the ' 
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CHAP, merchants of London and was more fortunate in his ad- 
XLIII. venture. He took tiiirty-nine (hips of the enemy ; and 
v><^''NJ not content with this fuccefs, he made an attack on Fer- 
*597- nambouc in Brazil, where he knew great treafures were 
at that time lodged. As he approached the ftiore he faw 
it lined with great numbers of the enemy ; but no-wife 
daunted at this appearance, he placed the ftouteft of his 
men in boats, and ordered them to row with fuch violence 
on the landing place as to fplit them in pieces. By this 
bold action he both deprived his men of all refource but 
in victory, and terrified the enemy, who fled after a fhort 
refiftance. He returned home with the treafure which 
he had fo bravely acquired. In J 595, fir Waher Raleigh, 
who had anew forfeited the queen's friendship by an in- 
trigue with a maid of honour, and who had been thrown 
into prifon for this mifdemeanor, no fooner recovered his 
liberty, than he was pufhed by his adlive and enterprifing 
genius to attempt fome great a£lion. The fuccefs of the 
tirft Spanifh adventurers againft Mexico and Peru had be- 
gotten an extreme avidity in Europe ; and a prepofleffion 
univcrfally took place, that in the inland parts of South 
America, called Guiana, a country as yet undifcovered, 
there were mines and treafures far exceeding any which 
Cortes or Pizzaro had met with. Raleigh, whofe turn of 
mind was fomewhat romjntic and extravagant, undertook 
at his own charge the difcovery of this wonderful country. 
Having taken the fmall town of St. Jofeph in the ifle of 
Trinidado, where he found no riches, he left his fliip, 
and f iled up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but without 
meeting any thing to anfwer his expectations. On his 
return, he publilhed an account of the country, full of 
the grofleft and moft palpable lies that were ever attempted 
to be impofed on the credulity of mankind *. 

The fame year, fir Francis Drake and fir John Hawkins 
undertook a more important expedition againft the Spanifh 
fettlements in America ; and they carried with them fix 
Ihips of the queen's, and twenty more which either were 
fitted out at their own charge, or were furniQied them by 
private adventurers. Sir Thomas Bafkerville was appoint- 
ed commander of th« land forces, which they carried on 
board. Their firft defign was to attempt Porto Rico, 
where, they knew a rich carrack was at that time ftation- 
ed j but as they had not preferved the requifite fecrefy, a 
pinnace, having ftrayed from the fleet, was taken by the 
Spaniards, and betrayed the intentions of the Englifh. 
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Preparations were mUcle in that ifland for their reception ; C H A P. 
and the Englifli fleet, notwithftanding the brave aflault XLIII. 
which they made on the enemy, was rep-ulfed with lofs. O'-v^ 
Hawkins ibon after died ; and Drake purfued his voyage 'SS/- 
to Nombre di Dios, on the ifthmus of Darien ; where, 
having landed his men, he attempted to pafs forward to 
Panama, with a view of plundering that place, or, if he 
found fuch a fcheme praft icable, of keeping and fortifying 
it. But he met not with the fame facility which had at- 
tended his firft enterprifes in thofe parts. The Spaniards, 
taught by experience, had every where fortified the pafles, 
and had ftationed troops in the woods ; who fo infefted 
the Englllh by continual alarms and ftirmiflies, that they 
were obliged to return, without being able to efFedl any 
thing. Drake himfelf, from the intemperance of the cli- 
mate, the fatigues of his journey,' and the vexation of his 
difappointment, was feized with a diftemper, of which he 
foon after died. Sir Thomas Ba^kerville took the command 
of the fleet, which was in a weak condition ; and after 
having fought a battle near Cuba with a Spanifh fleet, of 
which the event was not decifive, he returned to England. 
The Spaniards fufFered fome lofs from this enterprife ; but 
the Englifli reaped no profit *. 

The bad fuccefs of this enterprife in the Indies made 
the Englifh rather attempt the Spanifli dominions in Eu- 
rope, where, they heard Philip was making great prepa- 
rations for a new invafion of England. A powerful fleet 
was equipped at Plymouth, confiding of a hundred and 
feventy vefl!els, fevenieen of which were capital fliips of 
war ; the reft tenders and fmall veflels: Twenty fliips were 
added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there were compu- 
ted to be embarked fix thoufand three hundred and fixty 
foldiers, a thoufand volunteers, and fix thoufand feven 
hundred and feventy-two feamen, befide the Dutch. The 
land forces were commanded by the earl of Eflex : The 
navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. Both thcfe com- 
manders had expended great fums of their own in the ar- 
mament : For fuch was the fpirit of Elizabeth's reign. Lord 
Thomas Howard, fir Walter Raleigh, fir Francis Vere, 
fir George Carew, and fir Coniers Clifford had commands 
in this expedition, and were appointed council to the gene- 
ral and admiral f. 

The fleet fet fail on the firft of June 1596 •, and meet- 
ing with a fair wind, bent its courfe to Cadiz at which 
place, by fealed orders delivered to all the captains, thr 
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CHAP, general rendezvous was appointed. 'Shey fent before them 
XLllI. fome armed tenders, which intercepted every ftiip that 
^^orsj could carry intelligence to the enemy ; and they themfelves 
i597> were fo fortunate when they came near Cadiz, as to take 
an Irifn veffel, by which they learned, that that port was 
full of merchant fhips of great value, and that the Spani- 
ards lived in perfedl: fecurity, without any apprehenfions 
of an enemy. This intelligence much encouraged the Eng- 
lifli fleet, and gave them the profped of a fortunate iflue 
to the enterprife. 

After a fruitlefs attempt to land at St. Sebaftian's on 
the weftern fide of the ifland of Cadiz it was upon de- 
liberation, refolved by the council of war to attack the fhips 
and gallies in the bay. This attempt was deemed rafti ; 
and the admiral himfelf, who was cautious in his temper, 
had entertained great fcruples with regard to it : But Eflex 
Itrenuoufly recommended the enterprife ; and when he 
found the refolution at laft taken, he threw his hat into 
the fea, and gave fymptoms of the mod extravagant joy. 
He felt, however, a great mortification, when Effingham 
informed him, that the queen, anxious for his fafety, and 
dreading the efFefts of his youthful ardour, had fecretly 
given orders that he fhould not be permitted to command 
the van in the attack*. That duty was performed by fir Wal- 
ter Raleigh and lord Thomas Howard ; bnt Effex no foo- 
ner came within reach of the enemy than he forgot the 
promife which the admiral had exafted from him, to keep 
in the midft of the fleet; he broke through and prefled for- 
ward into the thickeft of the fire. Emulation for glory, 
avidity of plunder, animofity againft the Spaniards, proved 
incentives to every one ; and the enemy was foon obliged 
to flip anchor and reireat farther into the bay, where they 
ran many of their fhips aground. Eflex then landed his 
men at the fort of Puntal; and immediately marched to 
the attack of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the 
Englifli foon carried fword in hand. The generofity of Ef- 
fex, not inferior to his valour, made him itop the flaugh- 
ter, and treat his prifoners with the greatefl humanity, and 
even affability and kindnefs. The Englifh made rich plun- 
der in the city ; but mifled of a much richer by the refolu- 
tion which the duke of Medina, the Spenifh admiral, took 
of letting fire to the fliips, in order to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. It was computed that the 
lofs which the Spaniards fufl:ained in this enterprife ainoun- 
ted to twenty millions of ducL^tsf-, befides the indignity 
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■which! that proud and ambitious people fuffered from the CHAP, 
facking of one of their chief cities and deftroying in their XLUi. 
harbour a fleet of fuch fotce and value. . v>v^ 

Essex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great fuccefs ' 597- 
only as a ftep to future atchievements: He infilled on keep- 
ing pofleiTion of Cadiz -, and he undertook with four hun- 
dred men and three months provifions, to defend the plaCe 
till fuccours Ihould arrive from England : But all the other 
feamen and foldicrs were fatisfied with the honour which 
they had acquired ; and were impatient to return home in 
order to fecure their plunder. Every other propofal of 
Eflex to annoy the enemy met with a Hke reception ; his 
fcheme for intercepting the carracks at the Azores, for 
aflauiting the Groine, for taking St. Anderoj and St. Sc- 
baftian : And the Englifli, finding it fo difficult to dr^g 
this impatient warrior from the enemy, at laft left him on 
the Spanifti coaft, attended by a very few iTiips. He com- 
plained much to the queen of their want of fpirit in this 
enterprife ; nor was Die pleafed that they had returned 
without attempting to intercept the Indian fleet* ; but the 
great fuccefs, in the enterprife of Cadiz, liad covered all 
their mifcarriages: And that princefs, though fhe admired 
the lofty genius of Eflex, could not forbear exprefling an 
efteem for the other officers f. The admiral was created 
carl of Nottingham ; and his prqmotion gave great difguft 
to Eflex J. In the preamble of the patent it was faid, that 
the new dignity was conferred on him on account of his 
good fervices in taking Cadiz, and deftroying the Spanifh 
fhips ; a merii which Eflex pretended to belong folely to 
himfelf ; And he offered to maintain this plea by fingle 
combat againft the carl of Nottingham^ or his fonsi, or any 
of his kindred. 

The atchievements in the fubfequcnt yeat proved not 
fo fortunate ; but as the Indian fleet very narrowly efcaped 
the Englifti, Philip had ftill reafon to fee the great hazard 
and difad vantages of that war in which he was engaged, 
and the fuperiority which the Englifti, by their naiyal power 
and their fituation, had acquired over him. Tlie queen 
having received intelligence that the Spaniards, though 
their fleets were fo much fliattered ai>d deltroyed by the 
expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a fquadron at Ferrol 
and the Groine, and were marching troops thither with a 
view of making a defccntin Ireland, was refolvedto pre- 
ycnt their enterprife, and to dcftroy the (hipping in thefe 
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CHAP, harbours. She prepared a huge flc^t of a hundred ahd 
XLIII. twenty fail, of which feventeeii were ikr "ovm fhips, forty- 
O""*/^ three were fmallcr veflels, ami the reft tenders and vi£hi'- 
'S9;- allers : She emharked on board this fltet five thoufand 
ucw-levied foldiers, and addicd ti thoafand Vetefin troops, 
whom fir Francis Vere brought from the Netherlands. 
The ■earl of Eflex, cornmarrder in chief both of the land and 
fea forces, was -at the heaxl of onefiqnad^dn : Lord Thtimis 
Howard was appointed vice adriiiralof another : Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh of the third : Lord Mountjoy commanded thfe 
land-forces uaider ElTex : Vere was appoiiTted marflial s 
Sir George Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and fir 
Chriftopher Blount firil txjloiiel. The earls of Rutlahd 
and Southampnn, the lords 'Grey, Crornvv^ell, 'and Rich, 
with feveral other perfons of diftinclion, embstked as Vo- 
lunteers. Eflex declared his refoltition either to deftroy 
the ne\V Armada which threatened Englalnd, or to pcrifii 
in the attempt. 

9th Jul). This powei-ful fleet fet fail from Plymouth ; but were 
tio fooner out of harbour than they met with a furious 
lfort7i, which fhattered and difperfed them ; and before 
they could be refitted Effex found that their provifiorts 
were fo far fpent, that it would not be fafe to carry fo nu- 
fnerous an army along with hini. He difmiflcd therefcre 
all the foldlcrs, except the thoufand veterans under Vere ; 
r.nd laying afide all thoughts of attacking Ferrdl or the 
Groine, he confined the objedl of his expedition to the 
intercepring of the Indian fleet ; Vhich had at firft been 
coufulered only as the fecond enterprife which he was to 
attempt. 

The Indian fleet in that age, by reafon ftf the imper- 
fe£lion of navigation, had a ftated courfe as well a3 fsafort, 
both in their going out and in their return ; and there 
were certain iflands at which, as at fixed ft&gcs, they al- 
ways touched, and where they took in water ahd p'rb'vifibns. 
The Azores being one of thefe places where about this 
time the fleet was expe£led, EiTex bent his courfe thitlier j 
and he informed Raleigh, thathe, on his arrival, intend- 
ed to attack Fayal, one of thefc iflands. By fome acci- 
dent the fquadrons we're feparated ; and. Raleigh arirrving 
firft before Fayal, thought it more prudeiit, after wiiting 
fbme time for the general, to begin the attack albnc, leil 
the inhabitants fliould by farther delay have Icifure tb raakc 
preparations for their defence. He fucceeded in thceii-' 
terprife, but Eflex, jealous of Raleigh, exprefled great dif 
pieafure at his conduct, and conftrued it as an intention 
of robbing the general of the glOry wiiich attended that 
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a(£tion : He cafhi^red therefore Sydney, Bret, Revry, and CHAP, 
others, who had concurred in the attempt ; and would XLTII. 
have proceeded to inflift the fame puniihment on Raleigh i^^»«<^ 
hixnrdf, had not lord Thomas Howard interpofed with his 1397- 
goodofiices, and perfuaded Kaleigh, though high-fpirited, 
to m^ke fubmilTions to the general. Ellex, who waa 
jJlacable as well as hally and piiflionate, was foon appeaf- 
ed, and both received Raleigh into favour, and reftored the 
other ofEcers to their coniniands *. This incident, how- 
ever, though die quarrel was feemingly accommodated, 
laid the firft foundation of that violent animofity which 
afterwards tooL place between thefe two gallant com- 
mander 

Essex ipade next a difpofitlon proper for intercepting 
ths Indian galleons ; and fir Vf illiam Monfou, whofe fta- 
tion was the moil remote of |he fleet, having fallen in 
with them, made the fignals which had been agreed on. 
That able oflicer, in his Memoirs, afcribes ElTex's failure, 
when he was fo near attaining fo mighty an advantage, to 
his want of experience in feamanfliip ; and the account 
which he gives of the errors committed by that nobleman, 
appears very reafonable as well as candid f. The Spanifli 
fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, made all the 
fail pofhble to the Terceras, and got into the fafe and well- 
fortified harbour of Argra, before the Eiigliih fleet could 
overtake them. Eflex intercepted only three fliips ; which, 
however, v/ere fo rich as to repay all the charges of the 
expedition. 

The ciufes of the mifcarriage in this enterprife were 
much canvafled in England, upon the return of the fleet ; 
and though tlie courtiers took part differently, as they af- 
fected either Eflex or Raleigh, the people in general, who 
bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, fpirit, and gene- 
rofity of _the former, were inclined to jafLify every circum- 
ftance of ' his conduft. The queen, who loved t!ie one as 
much as fhe efteemed the other, maintained a kind of 
neutrality, ^nd endeavoured to fhare her favours with an 
impartial hand betv/een the parties. Sir Robert Cecil, 
fecond fon of lord Burleigh, was a courtier of promifing 
hopes, much conneded with Raleigh ; and fiie r.iade him 
fecretary of fiate, preferably to fir Thomas Bodlcy, whom 
Eflex recommended for that ofiice. But not to difgufl 
Eflex, file promoted him to the dignity of earl marflial of 
E.igland ; an office which had been vacant fince the death 
of the earl of Shrewfbur-. Efll-x might jperceiye from 
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CHAP, this condu£l, that fhe never intended to give him the cnr 
XLli'l. tire af^endant over his rivals, and might thence learn the 
'Cr-vrO neceflity of moderation and caution. But his temper wa^ 
'S97- too high for fubmiflion; his behaviour too open and can- 
did to praftife the arts of a court ; and his free fallies, 
while they rendered him but more amiable in the eyes of 
good judges, gave his enemies many advantages againft 
him. 

a^th Oft ^'^^ Spain, th(>ugh fuccefsful, having ex- 

haiifted the queen's exchequer, fhe was obliged to alTemble 
a parliament; where Yelverton, a lawyer, was chofen 
fpenker of the houfe of commons *. Elizabeth took care, 
by the mouth of fir Thomas Egerton, lord keeper, to in- . 
form this aflt-mbly of the neceflity of a fupply. She faid. 
That the wars formerly waged in Europe had commonly 
been condu£l:ed by the parties without farther view than 
to gain a few towns, or at mofl: a province, from each 
other ; but the objeft of the prefent hofl;ilities, on the 
part of Spain, was no other than utterly to bereave Eng-» 
land of her religion, her liberty, and her independence : 
Tliat thefe bleffings, however, fhe herfelf had hitherto 
been able to preferve, in fpite of the devil, the pope, and 
the Sparrifli tyrant, and all the mifchievous dcfigns of all 
her enemies : That in this conteft (he had dilhurfed a fum 
triple to all the parliamentary fupplies granted her ; and, 
belides expehding her ordinary revenues, had been obliged 
to fell many of the crown lands : And that fhe could not 
doubt but her fubjefts, in a caufe where their own honour 
and intcreft; were fo deeply concerned, would willingly 
Contribute to fuch moderate taxations as fhould bt: found 
hcceflary fdr the common defence f. The parliament 
granted htr three fubfidies and fix fifteenths ; the fame fup- 
ply whic h had been given four years before, but which had 
then appeared fo unufual, that they had voted it fliould 
never afterwards be regarded as a precedent. 

The corfimons, this feflfion, ventured to engage in two 
controverfies about forms with the houfe of peers ; a pre- 
lude to thofe encroachments which, as they afliimed more 
courage, they afterwards made upon the prerogatives of 
the crown. They complained, that the lords failed in ci- 
vility to them by receiving their meflages fitting with their 
hats on ; and that the keeper returned an anfwef in the 
fame negligent pollure : But the upper houfe proved to 
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•tfecir full fatisfaftion, that they were not entitled by cuf- c H A P 
torn and the ufage of parliament to any more refpctt *. XLIU. 
Some amendments had been made by the lords to a bill u-oc^ 
fent up by the commons , and thefe amendments were 15^7. 
written on parchment, and returned with the bill to the 
commons. The lower houfe took umbrage at the novelty : 
They pretended that thefe amendments ought to have been 
written on paper, not on parchment j and they complain- 
ed ot this iimovation to the peers. The peers replied, 
that they expettcd not fuch a frivolous objection from the 
gravity of the houfe ; and that it WaS not material whether 
the amendments were written on parchment or on paper, 
nor whether the paper were white, black, or brown. 
The coinmons were offended at this reply, which feemed 
to contain a mockery of them ; and they complained of it, 
tliough without obtaining any fatisfacfion f. 

An application was made, by way of petition, to the 
queen from the lower houfe, againft monopolies ; an abufe 
which had arifen to an enormous height j and they receiv- 
ed a gracious, though a general anfwer ; for which they 
returned their thankful acknowledgements J. But not to 
give them too much encouragement in fuch applications 
ihe told them, in the fpeech which Ihe delivered at their 
dilfolution, " That with regard to thefe patents, fhe hoped 
« that her dutiful and loving fubjefts would not take away 
f* her prerogative, which is the chief flower in her garden, 

and the principal and head pearl in her crown and dia- 
" dem ; but that they would rather leave thefe matters to 
♦* her difpofal The commons alfo took notice, this 
fefljon, of fome tranfadlions in the court of high com- 
miflion ; but not till they had previoufly obtained permif- 
fion from her majefty to that purpofe ||. 

LLIZA3ETH had reafon to forefee that parliamentary ^^^^^ 
fupplies would now become more necefl'ary to her than 
ever ; and that the chief burden of the war with Spain 
would thenceforth he upon England. Henry had received 
an overture for peace with Philip but before he would 
'proceed to a negotiation he gave intelligence of it to his 
allies, the queen and the States i that if poihble a general 
pacification might be made by common agreement. Thefe 
two powers fent ambafllidors to France in order to remon- 
Ihate againft peace ; the queen, fir Robert Cecil, and 
Henry Herbert; the States, Juftin Naffau, and John 
Barnevelt. Henry faid to thefe minifters, Tliat his early 
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CHAP. 6<^ucalion had been amidft war and danger, and ha had 
XLIII. ' paffed the whole courfe of his life either in arms or in mi- 
«_^. j> litary preparatioas : That after the proofs which he had 
j.s^« given of his alacrity in the field, no one could doubt but 
he wovid willingly, for his part, have continued in a 
courfe of life to which h« was now habituated, till the 
common enemy were reduced to fuch a condition as no lon- 
ger to give umbrage either to him or to his allies : That 
no p-ivate interefts of his own, not even thofe of his peo- 
ple, nothing but the moft invincible neceffity, could ever 
induce him to think of a feparate peace with Philip, or 
make him embrace meafures not entirely conformable to 
the wiftiesof all his confederates: That his kingdom, torn 
with the convulfiqn? and civil wars of near half a century, 
required fome interval of repofe, ere it could reach a condi- 
tion in which it might fuftain itfelf, much more fupport its 
allies : That after the minds of his fubjeeEts were compo- 
fed to tranquillity, and accu.ftomed to obedience, after hi? 
finances were brought into order, and after agriculture and 
the arts were reftored, France, inftead of being a burden, 
as at prcfent, to her confederates, would be able to lend 
them efFe£lual fuccour, and ^mply to repay them all the 
afliftance which fiie had receivc;d during her calamities : 
And that, if the ambition of Spain would not at prefent 
grant them fuch terms as they (hould think reafonable, he 
hoped that in a little time he fhould attain fuch a fituation 
as would enable hmi to mediate more cffe£lually, and with 
more decifive authority, in their behalf. 

Thj: ambafladors were fenfible that thefe reafons were 
not feigned ; and they therefore remonftrated with the lefs 
vehemence againft the meafures which they faw Henry was 
determined to purfue. The States knew that that monarch 
yas interefled never to permit their final ruin •, and having 
received private afTurances that he would ftill, notwith- 
ftanding the peace, give them afliftance both of men and 
money, they were well pleofcd to remain on terms of ami- 
ty with hini. His greatefl concern was to give fatisfaftion 
to Elizabeth for this breach of treaty. He had^^a cordial 
efteem for that princefs, a fympathy of manners, and a gra- 
titude for the extraordinary favours which he had received 
from her during his greateft difficulties : And he ufed 
every expedient to apologize and atone for that meafure 
which neceflity extorted from him. But as Spain refufed 
to treat with the Dutch gs a free ftate, aqd Elizabeth would 
not negotiate without her ally, Henry found himfelf obli- 
ged to conclude zt Vervins a feparate peace, by which he 
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recovtreii poflHTion of all the place's feized by Spain daring 
the courfe of the civil wars, and procured to himfclf lei- 
fare to purfue the domeftrc fcttlenrent of his kingdom. 
His cipacity for the arts of peace was not inferior to his 
milrttiry talents-, aitd, in a little time, by his frugality, 
order, and v/ife government, he raifed France from thfc 
defolation and tnifery in which lite was ihvolved, to t 
more flourifhing condition than ftie hatl ever before en- 
joyed. 

Tut tjucen Icnewthat fhe couM alfo, whenever fhe plaa- 
fed, finifh the war on equitable terms ; ?.nd that Philip, 
having no claims upon her, would be glad to free himfelf 
from an eitemy who had foited him in every conteft, ami 
who ftiil had it fo much in her poWer to ma'ke him feel ths 
weight of her arms. Some -of her wifeft counfcilors, 
particularly the trcafurer, advifeil her to embrace pacific 
meafures; •arnti fet before her the advantages of tranquilli- 
ty, fecurity, and frugality, as more confiderabJe than any 
fucccfs which could attend the greateft vi£tories. But this 
hrgh-fpirited princefs, though at firft adverfe to war, feem- 
cd noWto haTC attained fuchan afcendint ov-T the enemy < 
that ihe was unwilling to ftop the courfe of her profpefous 
fortune. She confidered that her fituation and her pad 
viSories had given her entire fecurity againft any •«iange- 
rows invafion and the vrar muft thenceforth be conduifiid 
by fudden enterprifes and naval expeditions, in which fhe 
poflefled an undoubted fuperiotity : That the weak conditi- 
on of Philip in die Indip9,opened to her the view of the moft 
durable advantages ; -znd the yearly return of his treafurc 
by fea afforded a continual profpe£l of important, though 
iliore temporary, fuccelT^s : That, after his peace with 
France, if (he alio fhoukl confent to an accommodation, 
he Twould be able to turn hrs Whoh force againft the revol- 
ted provinces of the Netherlands, which, though they had 
fuprifingly increafed their poorer by commerce and {jood 
government, were ftill unable, if not fupported by their 
confederates, to maintain war -againft fo potent a monarch : 
And that, as 'Uer defence of that commonwealth was the 
original ground of the quarrel, it "was unfafe as well as dif- 
honourable to abandon itscaxife, tiil fhs had placed it in a 
ftate 6f greater fecurity. 

Tkese reafbns were frequently inculcated on her by the 
earl of EfTex, whofe paffion fbr glory, as wall as his mili- 
tary talents, made him eameftly delire the continuance of 
war, from which he expcfted to reap fo much advantage 
and diflindion. The rivslfhip between this nobleman and 
lord Burleigh made each of thetn iafifi the more ftrenu- 
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CHAP, oufly on his own counfel but as Eflex's perfon was agree- 
XLIII. abie to the queen, as well as his advice conformable to he? 
o-'v^ inclinations, the favourite feemed daily to acquire an af- 
159s- ccndant over the minifter. Had he been endowed with 
caution and felf-command equal to his ftiining qualities, 
he would have fo riveted himfelf in the queen's confidence^ 
that none of his enemies had ever been able to impeach 
his credit : But liis lofty fpirit could ill fubmit to that im- 
plicit deference which her temper required, and which fhe 
had ever been accuilomed to receive from all her fubje£l:s. 
Being once engaged in a difpute with her about the choice 
of a governor for Ireland, he was fo heated in the argu- 
ment, that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty and 
civility ; and turned his back upon her in a contemptuous 
manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and violent, rofc 
at this provocation ; and (he indantiy gave him a box on 
the ear; adding a palTionate expreflion fuited to his imper- 
tinence. Inrtead of rccollefting himfelf, and making the 
fubmiihons due to her fex and ftation, he clapped his hand 
to his fwortl, and fwore that he would not bear fuch ufage, 
were it from Henry VIII. himfelf ; and he immediately 
withdrew from court. Egcrton the chancellor, who loved 
Effex, exhorted him to repair his indifcretion, by proper 
acknowledgments ; and entreated him not to give that tri- 
umph to his enemies, that affli£l;ion to his friends, which 
mud enfue from his funporting a conteft with his fcvcr^ign, 
and defcrting the fervice of his country : But Eifex was 
deeply Hung with the diilionour which he had reccivedv 
and feemed to think, that an infult which might be par- 
doned in a woman, was become a mortal afrront when it 
came from his fovereign. '* If the vileft of all indigni- 
ties," faid he, »* is done me, does religion enforce me to 
" fue for pardon ? Doth God require it.' Is it impiety not 
" to do it Why.'' Cannot princes err ? Cannot fubjedts 
receive wrong } Is an earthly power infinite ? Pardon 
" me, my lord, I can never fubfcribe to thefe principles. 
Let Solomon's fool laugh when he is ftricken ; letthofe 
that mean to make their profit of princes, fhew no fenfe 
of princes' injuries : Let them acknowledge an infinite 
abColutenefs on earth, that do not believe an abfo- 
" lute infinitenefs in heaven" (alluding probably to 
the charafter and condudt of fir Walter Raleigh, who lay 
under the reproach of impiety) : " As for me," continued 
he, " I have received wrong, I feel it: Mycaufe is good, 
«« I know it i and whatfoever happens, all the powers on 
« earth can never exert more ftrength and conftancy in 
<« opprefling, than I can flicw in fufFerin^ every tiling that 
cau or fhall be impofcd upon ine. Your lordfliip, in 
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the beginning of your letter, makes me a player, and CHAP, 
« yourfelf a looker on: And me a player of my own game, XLI11-. 

fo you may fee more than I : But give tnc leave to tell « — ' 

«f you, that fmce you do but lee, and I do fufFer, I mull 'i'^**- 
" of neceffity feel more than you *." 

This fpirited letter was Ihown by Eflex to his friends } 
and they were to imprudent as t© difperle copies of it: Yet, 
notwithftanding this additional provocation, the queen's 
partiality was fo prevalent, that Ihc reinftated him in hisi 
former fa.vour ; and her kindnefs to him appeared rather 
to have acquired new force from this Ihort intervnl of an- 
ger and refentment. The death of Burleigh, his antago- 
nift, which happened about the fame time, feemed to en- 
fure him. conftant poflelhon of the queen's confidence; and 
nothing indeed but his own indifcretion could thenceforth 
have ftiakeil liis well-eltabilifhed credit. Lord Bilrleigh > 
died in an advanced age; and by a fare fortune was equally 
regretted by his fovereign and the people. He had rifen 
gradually from fmall beginnings, by the mere force of me- 
rit ; and though his authority was never entarely abfolute 
or uncontrolled with the queen, he was ftill, during the 
courfe of near forty years, regarded as her principal mi- 
nifter. None of her other inclinations or affe6tidns could 
ever overcome her confidence in fo ufeful a counfellor ; 
and as he had had the generofity or good fenfe to pay affi- 
duous court to her during her filter's reign, when it wasi 
dangerous to appear her friend, fhe thought herfelf bound 
in gratitude, when flie mounted the throne, to perfcveres 
in her attachments to him. He feems not to have poflelied 
any Ihining talents of addrefs, eloquence, or imagination; 
and was chiefly diftinguiflied by folidity of underftanding, 
probity of manners, and indefatigable application in bufi- 
nefs : Virtues which, if they do not always enable a man 
to attain high ftationsj do certainly qualify him befl for 
fillmg them. Of all the queen's minifters he alone left 
a confiderable fortune to his pofterity ; a fortune not ac- 
quired by rapine or oppreflion, but gained by the regular 
profits of his olhces, and preferved by frugality; 

The laft ad of this able minifter was the concluding g{ 
of a new treaty with the Dutch ; who, after being in fome 
meafure deierted by the king of France, were glad to pre- 
ferve the queen's alliance by fubmitting to any terms which 
fne plc^fed to require of them. The debt whicli thiy owed 
her was now fettled at eight hundred thoufand pounds : 
Of this fum they agreed to pay, during the war, thirty 
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CHAP, thoufand pounds a year ; and thefe payments were to con- 
XLIII. tinue till four hundred thoufand pounds of the dtbt fhould 
U'^v^O be extinguifhed. They engaged alfo, during the time that 
1598- England fhould continue the war with Spain, to pay thd 
garrifons of the cautionary towns. They ftipulated, that 
if Spain fhould invade England, or the Ifle of Wight or 
Jerfey, or Scilly, they fhould affift her with a body of five 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe ; and that in cafe 
fhe undertook any naval armament againfl Spain, they 
fhould join an equal number of fhips to her's*. By this 
treaty the queen was eafed of an annual charge of a hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand pounds. 

Soon after tlie death of Burleigh, the queen, wh© re- 
gretted extremely the lofs of fo wife and faithful a minifler, 
was informed of the death of her capital enemy, Philip 
II. who, after languifhing under many infirmities, expired 
in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty prince, defi- 
rous of an accommodation with his revolted fubje£ts in 
the Netherlands, but difdaining to make in his own name 
the concefhons neceflary for that purpofe, had transferred 
to his daughter, married to archduke Albert, the title to 
the Low Country provinces ; but as it was not expected 
that this princefs could have poflerity, and as the rever-. 
(ion on failure of her ifTue was flill referved to the crown 
of Spain, the States confidered this deed only as the change 
of a name, and they perfifted with equal obflinacy in their 
rcfiftance to the Spanifli arms. The other powers alfo of 
Europe made no diftinftion between the courts of Bruffels 
and Madrid ; and the fecret oppofition of France, as well 
as the avowed efforts •of England, contiimed to operate 
againfl the progrefs of Albert, as it had done againft that 
of Philip. 
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State of Ireland— —Tyrone J rebellion EJfex fent over to 

Ireland His ill fuccefs Returns to England Is 

difgraced His intrigues— ^His infurreciion His 

trial and exeattion French affairs Mountjoys fuc- 
cefs in Ireland Dejeat of the Spaniards and Irifh r 

A parliament Tyrone's fubmifjion ^eeris ftcknefs 

— and death — and charaBer. 



THOUGH the dominion of the Englilji over CHAP. 
Ireland had been feemingly eftablifhed above four XLIV. 
centuries, it may fafely be affirmed, that their authority V-^'^v^O 
had hitherto been little more than nominal. The Irifh 5^^!^^^" 
princes and nobles, divided among themfelves, readily ireUnd. 
paid the exterior marks of obeifance to a povi^cr which 
they were not able to refift ; but as no durable force was 
ever kept on foot to retain them in their duty, they relapfed 
ftill into their former ftate of independence. Too weak 
to introduce order and obedience among the rude inhabi- 
tants, the Englifti authority was yet fufficient to check the 
growth of any enterprifmg genius among the natives : 
And though it could beftow no true form of civil govern- 
ment, it was able to prevent the rife of any fuch formj 
from the internal combination or policy of the Irifli *. 

Most of the Englifii inftitutions likewife by which that 
itland was governed, were to the laft degree abfurd, and 
fuch as no ftate before had ever thought of, for preferving 
dominion over its conquered provinces. 

The Englifh nation, all on fire for the project of fub- 
duing France^ a project whofe fuccefs was the moft impro- 
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CHAP, bable, and would to them have proved the moft pernicious ; 
XLIV. neglefted a!l other enterprifes, to which their fituation fo 

^^-v^ ftrongly invited them, and which in time would have 
«i!39» brought them an acceffion of riches, grandeur and fecu- 
rity. The fmall army which they maintained hi Ireland, 
they never fupplied regularly with pay ; and as no money 
could be levied on the ifland, which poflelTed none, they 
gave their foldiers the privilege of free quarter upon the 
natives. Rapine and infolence inflamed the hatred which 
prevailed between the conquerors and the conquered ; 
Want of fecurjty among the Irifli introducing defpair, 
nourifhed ftill more the floth natural to that uncultivated 
people- 

But the Englifli carried farther their ill-judged tyranny. 
Inftead of inviting the Irifh to adopt the more civilized 
cuftoms of their conquerors, they even rcfufed, though 
earneftly folicited, to communicate to them the privilege 
of their laws, and every where marked them out as aliens 
and as enemies. Throvvn out of the protection of juftice, 
the natives could find no fecurity but in force ; and flying 
the neighbourhood of cities, which they could not approach 
with fafety, they flieltered themfelves in their marfhes 
-and forefts from the infolence of their inhuman mafters- 
Being treated like wild beafts they became fuch ; and join- 
ing the ardour of revenge to their yet untamed barbarity, 
they grew every day more intratlable and more danger- 
ous *. 

As the Englifh princes deemed the conqueft of the dil- 
perfed Irifli to be more the objedl of time and patience 
than the fource of military glory, they willini'ly delegated 
that olfice to private adventurers, who, inlifting foldiers 
at their own charge, reduced provinces of that ifland, 
which they converted to their own profit. Separate 
jurifdiftions and principalities were eftabliflied by thefe 
lordly conquerors : The power of peace and war was 
affumed : Military law was exercifed over' the Irifh, whom 
they fubdued ; and by degrees over the Englifli, by whofe 
afTiltance they conquered: And, after their authority had 
once taken root, deeming the Englifli inftitutions lefs fa- 
vourable to barbarous dominion, they degenerated into 
mere Irifli, and abandoned the garb, language, manners, 
and laws of their mother country f. 

By all this imprudent conduti/?f England, the natives of 
it? dependent flate remained flill in that abjeft condition, 
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iiito which the northern and weftem parts of Europe were c H A P. 
funk, before they received civility and flavery from the XLIV. 
refined poHcy and irrefiilible bravery of Rome. Even at U(— 
tJie end of the fixteenth century, when every chrilliaii '59*' 
nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, 
that, illand, lying in a temperate cUmate, enjoying a fertile 
foil, acceflible, in its fituution, pollcfl'ed of innumerable 
harbours, was ftill, notwithftanding thefe advantages, in- 
habited by a people whofc cuftoms and manners approach- 
ed nearer thofe of favages than of barbarians *. 

As the rudenefs and ignorance of the Irifli were extreme, 
they were funk below the reach of that curiofity and love 
of novelty, by which every other people in Europe had 
been feized at the beginning of that century, and which 
had engaged them in innovations and religious difputes, 
with which they were 'dill fo violently agitated. The an- 
elcnt fuperllition, the pra£tices and obfervances of their 
fathers, mingled and polluted with many wild opinions, 
ftill maintained an unfhaken empire over them •, and the 
pxample alone of the Englifli was fufficient to render the 
reformation odious to the prejudiced and difcontented Irifti. 
The old oppofitioii of manners, laws, and intereft, was 
now inflamed by religious antipathy ; and the fubduing 
and civilizing of that country feemed to become every 
day more difficult and more imprafticable. 

The animofity againft the Englifh was carried fo far 
by the Irifli, that, in an infurreclion raifed by two fotis 
ot the earl of Clanricarde, they put to the fword all the 
inhabitants of the town of Athenry, though Irifh j be- 
caufe they began to conform themfelves to Englifti cuftoms, 
and had embraced a more civilized form of life than had 
been pra£tifed by their anceftorsf. 

The ufual revenue of Ireland amounted only to fix 
tlioufand pounds a-ycar $ : The queen, though much re- 
pining §, commonly added twenty thoufand more, which 
Ihe remitted from England : And with this fmall revenue 
a body of a thoufand men was fupported, which on extra- 
ordinary emergencies was augmented to two thoufand ||. 
No wonder that a force fo difproportioned to the object, 
inftead of fubduing a mutinous kingdom, f<:rved rather 
to provoke the natives, and to e»cite thofe frequent infur- 
redions, which ftill farther inflamed the animofity between 

» .Sec Spencer's Account of Ireland, ihroiiRhmir. 
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C H A P. t^^o nations, and increafed the diforders to which 
XLIV. the Irilh were naturally fubjed. 

In 1560, Shan O'Neaie, or the great O'Neale, as the 
1599- Irifli called him, becaufe head of that potent clan, raifeJ 
a rebellion in Ulftcr ; but after feme Ikirrnllhes he was 
received into favour upon his fubmiflion, and his promife 
of a more dutiful behaviour for the future*. This impu- 
nity tempted him to undertake a new infurreflion in 15671 
but being pufhed by fir Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he re- 
created into Clandeboy, and rather than fubmit to the Eng- 
jlifh, he put himfelf into the hands of fome Scottilh illan- 
ders who commonly infefted thofe parts by their incurfions. 
The Scots, who retained a quarrel againft him on account 
of former injuries, violated the laws of hofpitality, and 
murdered him at a feftival to which they had invited him. 
He was a man equally noted for his pride, his violence, his 
debaucheries, and his hatred to the Englifli nation. He 
is faid to have put fome of his followers to death becaufe 
they endeavoured to introduce the ufe of bread after the 
Englifh fafhion f. Though fo violent an enemy to luxury, 
he was extremely addi£l;ed to riot ; and was accuftomed, 
after his intemperance had thrown him into a fever, te 
plunge his body into mire that he might allay the flame 
which he had raifed by former exceflesj. Such was the 
life led by this haughty barbarian, who fcorned the title 
of the earl of Tyrone, which Elizabeth intended to have 
reftored to him, and who aflumed the rank and appellation 
of king of Ulfter. He ufed alfo to fay, that tliough tHe 
queen was his fovereign Jady, he never made peace with 
her but at her feeking §. 

Sir Henry Sidney was one of the wifeft and moft aftive 
governors that Ireland had enjoyed for feveral reigns || } 
and he pofl'cfl'cd his authority eleven years ; tf^fcjg which 
he ftruggled with many diihculties, and madewme pro- 
grcfs in repi;^eiring thofe diforders which had become inve- 
terate among the people. The earl of Dcfmond, in 1 569, 
gave him diiturbance, from the hereditary animofity which 
prevailed between that pobleman and the earl of Ormond, 
defcendcd from the only family eftablifhed in Ireland, that 
hadlleadily maintained its loyalty to the Engliih crown**. 
The earl of Thomond, in 1570, attempted a rebellion in 
Connaught, but was obliged to fly into France, before his 
defigns were ripe for execution. Stukely, another fugi- 
tive, found fuch credit with the pope, pregory XJIIth. 
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that he flattered that pontiff" with the profpeft of making CHAP, 
his nephew, Buon Compagno, king of Ireland ; and as if XLIV. 
this proje£t had already taken effe£t, he accepted the title v>y-wJ 
of marquis of Leinfter from the new fovereign *. He ^oQi- 
■pafled next into Spain ; and after having received much 
^encouragement and great rewards from Philip, who inten- 
ded to employ him as an inftrument in dillurbing Eliza- 
beth, lie was found to poflefs too iittle intercll for execu- 
•ting thofe high promifes which he had made to that mo. 
narch. He retired into Portugal ; and following the for- 
't^ines of don Sebaftian, he perifhed with that gallant prinoe 
■in his bold but unfortunate expedition againft the Moors. 

Lord Gray, after fome interval, fucceeded to the go- 
vernment of Ireland ; and in isjg fupprefled a new rebel- 
lion of the earl of Defmond, though Supported by a body 
of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of the Bourks 
followed a few years after ; accafioned by the ftricl and 
equitable adminiftration of fir Richard Bingham, governor 
of Connaught, who endeavoured to reprefs the tyranny of 
the chieftains over their vaflalsf. The queen, finding Ire- 
land fo burthenfome to her, tried feveral expedients for 
reducing it to a ftate of greater order and fubmiflion. She 
encouraged the earl of Eflex, father to that nobleman who 
-was afterwards her favourite, to attempt the fubduing and 
■planting of Clatidebcy, Femy, and other territories, parl^ 
of fome late forfeitures : But that enterprife proved unfor- 
tunate ; and ElFex died of a diftemper occafioned, as is 
fuppofed, by the vcxalion which he had conceived from 
his difappointments. An univerfity was founded in Dub- 
lin with a view of introducing arts and learning into that 
■kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivated manners of the 
inhabitants {. But the moft unhappy expedient employed 
in the government of Ireland v/as that made ufe of in 1585 
by fir John Pcrrot, at that time lord deputy: He put arms 
■into the hands of tlie Irifh inhabitants of LTlfter, in order 
'to enable them, without the affiftance of the government, 
to reprefs the incurfion of the ScottiHi iflanders, by which 
thefe parts were much infefted§. At the fame time, the 
invitations of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic 
religion, engaged many of the gentry to ferve in the Low 
Country wars ; and thus Ireland being provided with o{fi 
«ers and foldiers, with difclpllnc and arms, became for- 
midable to the Englifli, and was thenceforth able to nwin 
*ain a more regular war againft her ancient mafters. 
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C H A P. Hugh O'Neale, nephewto Shan-O'Neale, had been raiftd 
itLiV. by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tytone : but having 
l-'v^ murdered his coufin, fon of that rebel, and being acknow- 
T rone" lodged head of his clan, he preferred the pridt of barba- 
lebemon. ^ous licence and dominion to the pleafures of opulence and 
tranquillity, and he fomented all thole difordtrs by which 
he hoped to weaken or overturn tlie Englilh government. 
He was noted for the vices of perfidy and cruelt y, fo com- 
mon among uncultivated nations : and was.alfo eminent for 
courage, a viiLue which their difordcrly courfe of life re- 
quires, and which, notwithltanding, being lefs fupported 
by the principle of honour, is conmionly more precarious 
among them, than among a civilized people. Tyrone, 
aduated by this fpirit, fecretly fomented the difcontents 
of the Maguires, O'Donnels, O'Rourks, Macmahons, 
and other rebels; yet, truiling to the influence of his de- 
ceitful oaths and profefhons, he put himfelf into the hands 
of fir William Ruflel, who, in the year 1 594, was fent 
over deputy to Ireland. Contrary to the advice and pro- 
teftation of fir Henry Bagnal, marfhal of the army, lie 
was difmifTed ; and returning to his own country, he em- 
braced the refolution of raifing an open rebellion, and of 
relying no longer on the lenity or inexperience oi the ling- 
lifli government. He entered into a correfpondence with 
Spain : He procured thence a fupply of arms and ammu- 
nition : And having united all the Irilh chieftains in a de- 
pendence upon liimfelf, he began to be regarded as a for- 
midable enemy. 

The native Jrifh were fo poor, that their country affor- 
ded few other commodities than cattle and oat-meal, which 
v-ere eafily ccncealcd or driven away on the approach of 
the enemy; and as Ehzabeth was averfe to the expence re- 
quifite for fupporting her armies, the Englifli found much 
difficulty in pufhing their advantages, and in purfuing the 
rebels into the bogs, woods, and other faltiicfles, to which 
they retreated. Thefc motives rendered fir John Norris, 
who commanded the Englilh army, the more willing jo 
hearken to any propofals of truce or accommodation made 
him by Tyrone ; and after the war was fpun out by thcfe 
artifices for fome years, that gallant En^iilhman, finding 
that he had been deceived by treacherous promiles, and 
that he had performed nothing worthy of his ancient repu- 
tation, was leized with a languifliing uiftemptr, and died 
of vexation and difcontent. Sir Heury Bagnal, who fuc- 
ceeded him in the command, was ilill more unfortunate. 
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-As he advanced to relieve the fort of Black-water, befieged CHAP, 
by the rebels, he was furrounded in difadvantageous XI ?V. 
ground ; his foldiers, difcouraged by part of their pow- Ii>vxi3i 
der's accidentally taking fire, were put to flight; and though 'i..9- 
tl;e purfuit was ftopped by Montacute, who commanded 
the EngHfli horfe, fifteen hundred men, together with the 
general himfelf, were left dead upon the fpot. This vic- 
tory, ,fo unufual to the Irifl^, roufed their courage, fiip- 
plied them with arms and ammunition, and raifed the re- 
putation of Tyrone, who aflumed the charadler of the 
deliverer of his country, and patron of Irifli liberty *. 

The Englifh council were now fenlible, that the rebel- 
lion of Ireland was come to a dangerous head, and that 
the former temporifing arts of granting truces and pacifi- 
cations to the rebels, and of allowing them to purchafe 
pardons by refigning part of the plunder acquired during 
their infurredtion, ferved only 'to encourage tiie fpirit of 
mutiny and diforder among them. It was therefore refolv- 
ed to pufh the v/ar by more vigorous meafures ; and the 
queen cart her eve on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as 
a man who, though hitherto lefs accuftomed to arms thai^' 
to books and literature, was endowed, ihe thought, with 
talents equal to the undertaking. But the young carl of 
Eflex, ambitious of fame, and defirous of obtaining tliis 
government for himfelf, oppofed the choice of Mountjoy; 
and reprcfented the necelFity of appointing for that impcr- 
tant employment fome perfon more experienced in war 
than this nobleman, more pra£lifed in bufinefs, and of 
higher quality and reputation. By this defcription, he 
wa« undcrftood to mean himfelf f ; and no foonerwas his 
defire known, than his enemies, even more zealoufly than 
his friends, confpired to gratify his wifhes. Many of his 
. friends thought that he never ought to confent, except for 
a Ihorl time, to accept of any employment which mull 
remove him from court, and prevent him from cultivating 
that perfonal inclination which the queen fo vifibly bore 
him$. His enemies hoped, that if by his abfence fhe had 
once leifure to forget the charms of his perfon and conver- 
fation, his impatient and lofty demeanor would foon dif- 
guft a princpfs who ufually exafted fuch profound fubmif- 
fion and implicit obedience from all her fervants. But Efi- 
fex was incapable of entering into fuch cautious views ; 
and even Elizabeth, who was extremely defirous of fubdu- 
ing the Irilh rebels, and who was much prepoflefled fa^ 
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CHAP, favour of Eflcx's genius, readily agreed to appoint him 
XLIV. governor of Ireland, by the title of lord Ijeutenant. The 
V^^w^ more to encourage him in his undertaking, fhe granted 
^^'599- him by his patent more cxtenfive authority than had ever 
oveMo^"' before been conferred on any lieutenant; the power of car- 
Ireland, rying on or finifhing the war as he pleafcd, of pardoning 
the rebels, and of filling all the moft confidcrable employ- 
ments of the kingdom *. And to enfure him of fuccefs, 
flie levied a numerous army of fixteen thoufand foot and 
thirteen hundred horfe, which flie afterwards augmented 
to twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe : A force 
which, it was apprehended, would be able in one cam- 
paign to overwhtlm the rebels, and make an entire ton- 
queft of Ireland. Nor did Efliex's enemies, the earl of 
Nottingham, fir Robert Cecil, fir Walter Raleigh, and 
lord Cobham, throw any obftacles in the way of thefe pre- 
parations ; but hoped that the higher the queen's expefta- 
tions of fuccefs were raifed, the more difficult it would be 
for the event to correfpond to them. In a like view, they 
rather feconded than oppofed thofe exalted encomiums^ 
which Eflcx's numerous and fanguine friends difperfed, of 
his high genius, of his elegant endowments, his heroic 
courage, his unbounded generofity, and his noble birth ; 
nor were they difpleafed to obferve thatpaffionate fondnefs 
wlilch the people every where exprcfled for this nobleman. 
1 hefe artful politicians had ftudied his chara£ber and 
finding that his open and undaunted fpirit, if taught tem- 
per and referve from oppofition, muft become invincible, 
they refolvcd rather to give full breath to thofe fails which 
were already too much expanded, and to pufli him upon 
dangers of which he feemed to make fuch fmall accountf.. 
And the better to make advantage of his indifcretions, 
fpics were fjt upon all his actions and even expreflions; 
and his vehement fpirit, which, while he was in the midft 
of the court and environed by his rivals, was unacquain- 
ted with difguifc, could not fail, after he thought himfelf 
furrounded by none but friends, to give a pretence for ma- 
lignant fufpicions and conftruftipns. 

Essex left London in the month of March, ^.trended 
with the acclamations of the populace ; and what did him 
more honour, accompanied by a numerous train of nobi- 
lity and gentry, who, from alfe£tion to his perfon, had at- 
tached themfclves to his fortunes, and fought fame and 
military experience under fo renowned a commander. The 
firft ad of authority which he exercifed after his arrival 
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in Ireland, was an indifcretion, but of the generous kind ; c 11 A P. 
and in both thefe refpeds fuitable to his charader. He XLIV. 
appointed his intimate friend, the eavl of Southampton, v^^^wJ 
general of the horfe ; a nobleman who had incurred the 1599- 
queen's difpleafure, by fecretly marrying without her con- 
lent, and whom Ihe had therefore enjoined Ed'-x not to 
employ in any command under him. She no fooner heard 
of this inftance of difobedience than flie reprimanded him, 
and ordered him to recal his commi^Tion to Southampton. 
But Eflex, who had imagined that fome reafons whicli he 
oppofed to her firft injun<!:1ions, had fatisfied her, had 
the imprudence to remonflirate againft thefe fecond or- 
ders * and it was not till (he reiterated her commands, 
that he could be prevailed on to difplace his friend. 

Essex, on his landing at Dublin, deliberated with the Hisiil 
Irifh council concerning the pfoper methods of carrying fticceis. 
on the war againft the rebels ; and here he was guilty of 
a capitil error, which was the ruin of his enterprife. 
Me had always while in England blamed the conduil of 
former commanders, who artfully protracted the war, who 
harafled their troops in fmall enterprifes, and who, by 
agreeing to truces and temporary pacifications with tin* 
rebels, had given them leifure to recruit their broken for- 
ces f . In conformity to thefe views, he had ever infilled 
upon leading his forces immediately into Ulfter againft 
Tyrone, the chief enemy ; Aid his inftrutlions had been 
drawn agreeably to thefe his declared refolutions. But 
the Irifh counfellors perfuaded him that the feafon was too 
early for the enterprife, and that as the moraff^s in which 
the northern Irifh ufually Iheltered thcmfelves, would not 
as yet be paflable to the Englilh forces, it would be better 
to employ the prefent time in an expedition into Munfter. 
Their fecret reafon for this advice was, tliat many of them 
poflefled eftutes in that province, and were defirous to 
liave the enemy diflodged from their neighbourhood % : 
But the fam.c felfifii ipiric which had induced them to give 
this counfel, made them foon after difown it when 
they found the bad' ccnfcqucnces with which it was at- 
tended §. 

Essex obliged all the rebels of Munfter either to falj- 
mit or to fly into the neighbouring provinces : But as the 
Irilh, from the fjeatnefs of the queen's prep.iration.s, had 
concluded that fhe intended to reduce them to total f.'.b- 
jeflion, cr even utterly to exterminate them, they confi- 
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CHAP, f'^''^*! tht^ir defence as a common c:iufe ; and the EnjjHfh 
XLIV. forces were no fooner withdrawir, than the inhabitants d 

Vf^-v^ Muiifter relapfed into rcbcUion, and renewed the ir confe- 
1599. dcracy with their other countrymen. The army, ntean- 
whik, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and 
by the influence of the climate, was become fickly' ; md 
on its return to Dublin, about the middle pf July, was- 
furprifingly dlmiriifhed in number. The courage of the 
fpldiers was even much abated : For though they had pre- 
vailed in fome lefler enterprifes againft lord Cahir and others; 
yet had they fonietim6s met with more itout refiftance 
than they expetled from the Irifti, whom they were wont 
to defpile : and as they were raw troops and unexperienced, 
a confiderable body of them had been put to flight at th^ 
GHns, by an inferior number of the enemy. Eflex was 
Xo enraged at this mifbehaviour, that he cafhiercd all the 
oEiccrs, and decimated the private men *. But this aft 
of fcverity, though neccflary, had intimidated the foldiers, 
and iiicreafed their a:verrion to the fervice. 

The queen was extremely difgufte^ when flie heard 
that fo confiderable a part of the feafon "t\^as confumed in 
ihefe frivolous enterprifes ; and was ftill more furprifed. 
that Eflex perfevered in the fame praftice which he had fo 
much condemned in others, and which he knew, to be fo 
contrary to her purpofe and intention. That noble- 
mail, in order to give his troops leifur'=; to recruit from their 
ficknefs and fatigue, left the main army in quarters, and 
marched with a fmall body of fifteen hundred men into 
the county of Ophelie againft the O'Connors and O'Mores, 
whom he forced to a fubmiffion : But, on his return to 
Dublin, he found the army fo much diminifhed, th»t he 
wrote to the Englif]i council an account of its condition, 
and informed them, that if he did not immediately re- 
ceive a reinforcement of two thoufaiui men, it would be 
impoffible for him this feafon to attempt any thing againft 
Tyrone, lliat there might be no pretence for farther in- 
adivity, the queen immediately fent over the number de- 
manded f; and Eilr-x began at laft to aflemble his forces 
• for the expedition in Uifter. The army was fo averfc to 
this enterprife, and fo terrified with the reputation of 
Tyrone, that many of them counterfeited ficknefs, many 
of them defcrted ^ ; and EiTcx found, that after leaviua' 
the neceflary garrilons, he could fcarcely lead four thou- 
fand rfian' againft the rebels. He marched, however, with 
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thisfrnall army j bat vrss foon fenfible, that hi fo advanc- CHAP, 
ed a fcafoia it would be Impoflible for him to cfFeft any XLIV. 
t^nng a'^ainft an cnt-my who, the ugh fupcrior in number, v^'Wj 
wasdett^-iiiined to avoid every decifive aition. He heark- *399« 
ened, therefore, to a meflage fent him by Tyrone, who 
delired a conference ; and a place near the two camps was 
appointed foi' tiiiit puvpofe. The generals met without 
any of their attendants, and a river ran between tliem, 
inio which Tyrone entered to the depth of his laddie : 
But Eflex ftood on the oppofite bank. After half an hour's 
conference, where Tyrofte behaved with great fubmiffion 
to the lord lieutenant, a ceflation of arms was concluded 
to the liril of May, renev/able from fix weeks to fix weeks : 
but which might be broken off" by either party upon a fort- 
night's warning *. ElTex alfo received from Tyrone pro- 
pofals for a peace, in which that rebel had infcrted many 
unreafonabic and exorbitant conditions : And there appear- 
ed afterwards fome reafon to fufpe£t that he had here 
commenced a very unjuftifiable correfpondence with the 
enemy f . 

So unexpected an ifiue of an enterprife, the greatcft and 
mod expenfive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, pro- 
yoked her extremely againft Efiex ; and this difgull waS 
much augmented by other circumftances of that noble- 
man's conduct. He wrote many letters to the queen and 
council, full of peevifti and impatient expreffions com- 
plaining of his enemies, lamenting that their calumnies 
ihouid be believed againft him, and difcoyering fymptoms 
of a mind equally haughty and difcontented. She took 
cr.re to inform him of her diflatisfaftion ; but command- 
ed him to remain in Ireland tili farther ordets. 

Essex heard at once of Elizabeth's anger, and of the 
prnn-.onon of his enemy, fir Robert Cecil, to the office of 
mailer of the wards, an office to which he himfelf afpired : 
And dreading that, if he remained any longer abfcnt, the 
queeii would be totally alienated from him, he haftily em- 
braced a refolution which, he knew, had once fuccecded 
with the earl of Lciccller, the former favourite of Eliza- 
beth. Leicefter, being informed while in the Low Coun- 
tries that his miihefe was extremely difpleafed with his 
conduft, difobeyed her orders by coming over to England J 
and having pacified her by his prelence, by his apologies, 
and by his fl-.utery and insinuation, difiippointed aJl the ex- 
pedations of his enemies X- Elvjx, therefore, weighing 
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more tlie fimilarity of circumftances than the difference of 
chara£ter between himfelf and Leicefter, immediately 
fet out for England ; and making fpeedy journies, he ar- 
rived at court before any one was in the leaft apprifed of 
his intentions *. Though befmeared with dirt and fweat, 
he hallencd up ftairs to the prefence chamber, thence to 
the privy chamber ; nor (topped till he was in the queen's 
bed-chamber, who was newly rifen, and was fitting with 
her hair about her face. He threw himfrlf on his knees, 
kifled her hand, and had fome private conference with her ; 
where he was fo gracioufly received that, on his departure, 
he was Iieard to exprefs great fatisfaftion, and to thank 
Qod that thougli he had fuffered much trouble and many 
ftorms abroad, he found a fweet calm at home f . 

But this placability of Elizabeth was merely the refult 
of her furprife, and of the momentary fatisfa^^ion which 
fhe felt on the fudden and unexpedted appearance of her 
favourite : After Ihe had leifure for recoUeftion, all his 
faults recurred to her ; and flie thought it neceffary, by 
fome fevere difcipline, to fubdue that haughty imperious 
fpirit, wlio, prefuming on her partiality, had pretended 
to domineer in her councils, toengrofs all her favour, and 
to a£t, in the moft important affaus, without regard to 
her orders and inftruftions. When EfTex waited on her 
in the afternoon, he found her extremely altered in her 
carriage towards him : She ordered him to be confined to 
his chamber ; to be twice examined by the council ; and 
though his anfwers were calm and fubmilhve, fhe commit- 
ted him to the cuftody of lord keeper Egerton, and held 
him fcqueftered from all company, even fropi that of his 
countefs, nor was fo much as the intercourfe of letters 
permitted between them. Eilex dropped many cxprelFions 
of humiliation and forro\y, none of refentment : He pro- 
fcfled an entire fubn»'liion to the queen's will : Declared 
his intention of retiring into the country, and of leading 
thenceforth a private life, remote from courts and bufinsfs : 
But though he affected to be fo entirely cured of his 
afpiring ambition, the vexation of this difjapointment, 
and of the triumph gained by his enemies, preyed upon 
his haughty fpirit, and he fell into a diftemper which 
feemed to put his life in danger. 

The queen had always declared to all the world, and 
even to the earl himfelf, that the purpofe of her fcverity 
was to corred, not to ruin him 4. ; and when fhe heard 
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of his ficknefs, flie was not a little alarmed with hisfitu-?.- CHAP, 
tion. She ordered eight phyficians of the beft reputation XLIV. 
and experience to confult of his cafe ; and being inform- K,y^r\J 
ed that the iflue was much to be apprehended, flie fent '599" 
Dr. James to him with fome broth, and defired that phy- 
fician to deliver him a meflage, which ihs probably deem- 
ed of ftill greater virtue ; that if fhe thought fuch a llcp 
confident with her honour, flie would herfelf pay him a 
vifit. The byftanders, who carefully obferved her coun- 
tenance, remarked that in pronouncing thefe v/ords, her 
eyes were fuffufcd with tears *. 

When the fymptoms of the queen's returning affeftlon 
towards Eflex were known, theyga\'« a fenfible alarm to 
the faction which had declared their oppofition to him. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the moft violent as well 
as the moft ambitious of his enemies, was fo affefted with 
the appearance of this fudden revolution, that lie was 
feized with ficknefs in his turn •, and the queen was 
obliged to apply the fame falve to his wound, and to fend 
him a favourable meflage, exprefling her defirc of his re- 
covery f . 

The medicine which the queen admlniftered to thefe 
afpiring rivals was fuccefsful with both j and Effex being 
now allowed the company cf his countefs, and having 
entertained more promifing hopes of his future fortunes, 
was fo much reftored in his health, as to be thought paft 
danger. A belief was infliilled into Elizabeth, that his 
diftemper had been entirely counterfeit, in order to move 
her compafilon | ; and fhe rclapfed into her former rigour 
againft him. He wrote her a letter, and fent her a rich 
prefent on New- Year's day ; as was ufual with the co'.ir- 
tiers at that time : She read the letter, but rejefted the 
prefent After fome interval, however, of feverity, Ihe 
allowed him to retire to his own houfe : And though he 
remained ftill under cuftody, and was fequeftered from all 
company, he was fo grateful for this m?rk of lenity, that 
he fent her a letter of thanks on the occafion. " This 
" farther degree of goodnefs," faid he, " doth found in 
" my ears as if your majefty fpake thefe words, Die mt, 
*' Ejfex ; for though I pump thine offence^ and humble thee 
" for thy goody yet ivill I one day be ferved again by thee. 
" My proftrate foul makes this anfwer : / hope for that 
" blejjed day. And in expeftation of it, all my afflic- 
" tions of body and mind are humbly, patiently, and 
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CH APt " cheerfully borne by me*." The couatefs Eflex, 
XLiV. daughter of fir Francis Walfmgham, paflefled, as well as 
U^v^O her hufband, a refined tafte in liter iture ; and the chief 
1600. confolation which Eflex enjoyed during this period of 
anxiety and expe£lation, confifted in her company, and in 
reading with her thofenifl;ru£l:ive and entertaining authors, 
which even during the time of his greateft profperity, he 
had never entirely neglefted. 

There were feveral incidents whicli kept alive the 
queen's anger againft Eflex. Every account which fhc re- 
ceived from Ireland, convinced her more and more of his 
mifconduft in that government, and of the infignificant 
purpofes to which he had employed fo much force and 
trcafurc. Tyrone, fo far from being quelled, liad thought 
proper, in lefs than three months, to break the truce ; and 
joining with O'Doiniel, and other rebels, had over-run 
almoft the M-hoIe kingdom. He boafted that he was cer- 
tain of receiving a fupply of men, money, and arms from 
Spain : He pretended to be champion of the catholic reli- 
gion : And he openly exulted in tl\e prefent of a phoenix 
plume, which the pope, Clement V III. in order to encou- 
rage him in the profecution of fo good a caufe, had confe- 
cratcd, and had conferred upon himf. The queen, that 
fhe might check his pro«rcfs, returned to her former in- 
tention of appointing Mountjoy lord-deputy ; and though 
that noblenrvan, who was an intimate friend of Eflex, and 
defired his return to the government of Ireland, did at firfl 
veryearneftly excufe himfelf, on account of his bad ftatc 
of health, fhe obliged him to accept of the employment. 
Mountjoy found the ifland almoft in a defperate conditi- 
on i but being a man of capacity and vigour, he was fo 
little difcouraged, that he immediately advanced againft 
Tyrone in Uiftcr. He penetrated into the heart of that 
country , the chief feat of the rebels : He fortified Derry 
and Mount-Norris, in order to bridle the Irilh : He cha- 
fed them from the field, and obliged them to take fhelter 
in tlie woods and morafles: He employed, witli equal fuc- 
cefs, fir George Carcw in Munfter: And by thefe promi- 
fing enterprifes, he gave newlifc to the queen's authority in 
that ifland. 

As the comparifon of Mountjoy's adminiftration with 
that of Eflex contributed to alienate Elizabetli from her 
favourite, fhe received additional difguft from the partia- 
lity of the people, who, prepoflefled with an extravagant 
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idea of Eflex's merit, comphined of the injuftice done c H A P. 
him by his removal from court, and by his confinement. XI. IV. 
Libels were fecretly difperfed againft Cecil and Jvalelgh, K^fv^ 
and all his enemies : And his popularity, which was al- 
ways ^reat, fccmcd rather to be incrcafed than diminiflied 
by his misfortunes. Eliz^ibeth, in order to juftify to the 
public her conduct with regard to him, had often exprefled 
her intentions of having him tried in the Star Chamber for 
his offences: But her tendsrnefs for him prevailed at laft 
over her feverity ; and ihe was contented to have him only 
■examined by the privy-council. The attorney-general, 
•Coke, open> d the caufe againft him, and treated him with 
the cruelty and' infolence which that great lawyer ufually 
■exercifed againft the unfortunate. He difplayed in the 
llrongeft colours, all the faults committed by Eflex in his 
adminiltration of Ireland: His rnaking Soutliampton gene- 
ral of the horfe, contrary to t:io queen's injumilions ; his 
defnting the enterprife againlt Tyrone, and marching to 
Liinilcr Muiilter j his conferring knighth?od on too 
many perfons ; his fecret conference withTyr^nej and his 
fudvlcn return from Ireland, in contempt of hermajelty's 
-com; ,) iids. He alfo exac;gerated the indignity of the condi- 
tions which Tyroni' liad been aliovirsd to propofe ; odiou's 
-and abominable conditions, faid he ; a public toleration of 
an idol.itrous ixligion, pardon for himlelf and every trai- 
tor in Ircl.md, and full reftitution of lands and poffelTions 
;toaIlof them*. The folicitor-general, Fleming, infifted 
upon the wretched fituation in wiHich the earl had left that 
kingdom ; and Francis, fon of fir Nicholas Bacon, who 
had been lord-keeper in the beginning of the prefent 
•reign, clofed the charge with difplaying the undutiful 
exprelEons contained in fome letters written by the earl. 

Essex, when he came to plead in his own defence, re- 
nounwd, with great fubmilFion and humility, all preten- 
■fioasto an apology t; and declared his refolution never, 
on this or any other occafion, to have any contelt with his 
fovereign. He faid, that having fevered himfelf from the 
vj-orld, and abjured all fentiments of ambition, he had no 
fcruple to confefs^.every failing or error, into which his 
youth, folly, or manifold infirmities might have betrayed 
him ; that his inward forrow for his offences againft her 
majefty was fo profound, th3t it exceeded all his outward 
crofles and afBi£f ions, nor had he any fcruple of fubmitting 
to a public confeflion of whatever Ihe ha4 been pleafed to 
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CHAP, impute to him ; that in his acknowledgements he retained 
XLI V. only one referve, wliich he never would relinquilh but with 
* — ^ — t his life, the aflertion of a loval and unpolluted heart, of an 
I 600. unfeigned affedlion, of an earneft defire ever to perform to 
her majefty the beft fcrvice which his poor abilities would 
permit ; and that if this fentiment were allowed by the 
council, he willingly acquiefced in any condemnation cr 
fentence which they could pronounce againil him. This 
fubmiilion was uttered with fo much eloquence, and in fo 
pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from many of the 
audience*. All the privy-counfellors, in giving their judg- 
ment, made no fcruple of doing the earl jultice with re- 
gard to the loyalty of his intentions. Even Cecil, whom 
he believed his capital enemy, treated him with regard and 
humanity. And the fentence pronounced by the lord- 
keeper (to wliich the council allented) was in thefe words: 
*' It this caufe," faid he, " had been heard in the Star- 

Chamber, my fentence mull have been for as great a 
<' fine as ever was fet upon any man's head in that court, 

together with perpetual confincmentin that prifon which 
«' belongeth to a man of his quality, the Tower. But 
** fince v/e are now in another place, and in a courfe oi* 
<' favour, my cenfure is, that the earl of Eflex is not to 

execute the olFice of a counfellor, not that of earl mar- 
" flial of England, nor of mafter of the ordnance ; and to 

return to his own houfe, there to continue a prifoncr 
, " till it fliall pleafe her majefty to releafe this and all the 
»< relt of his fcntencef." The earl of Cumberland made 
a flight oppofition to this fentence ; and faid, that if he 
tliough* it would ftand, he Would have required a little 
more time to deliberate that he deemed it fomewhat fe- 
vere; and that any commander in chief might eafily 
incur a like penalty. But however, added he, in confi- 
dence of her majclty's mercy, I agree with the reft. The 
earl of Worccftcr delivered his opinion in a couple of La- 
tin vcrfes j importing, that, where the Gods are offended, 
even misfortunes ought to he imputed as crimes, and 
that accident is no excufe for tranfgrefTions againft the 
Divinity. 

Bacon, fo much diflinguifhed afterwards by his high 
ofRccs, and ftill more by his profound genius for the fcien- 
ces, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, being nephew to 
lord Burleigh, and coufin-german to the fecretary : But 
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notwithftandlng his extraordinary talents, he had met with CHAP, 
fo little protedion from his powerful relations, that he had XLW. 
not yet obtained any preferment in the law, which was his (^^v^sJ 
profeffion. But EfiTex, who could diftinguifh merit,- and ^'^o- j 
who pafTionately loved it, had entered into an intimate 
friendfliip with Bacon ; had zealoufly attempted, thougli 
without fuccefs, to procure him the office of folicitor-gene- 
ral ; and in order to comfort his friend under the difap- 
pointment, had conferred on him a prefcnt of land to the 
value of eighteen hundred pounds'. The public could 
ill excufe Bacon's appearance before the council, againfl; 
fo munificent a benefactor ; though he afted in obedience 
to the queen's commands : But Ihe was fo well pleafed - 
with his behaviour, that flie impofcd on him a new tafK, 
'of drawing a narrative of that day's proceedings, in order 
to fatisfy the public of the juftice and lenity of her conduct. 
Bacon, who wanted firmnefs of character more than hu- 
manity, gave to the whole tranfadtion the mofl: favourable 
turn for Eflex ; and, in particular, painted out, inelabo- 
rate expreffion, the dutiful fubmiffion which that nobleman 
difcovercd in the defence that he made for his conduct. 
When he read the paper to her, fhe fmiled at that pafl'age, 
and obferved to Bacon, that old love, fhe faw, could not 
eafily be forgotten. He replied, that he hoped flie meant 
that of herfeli f. 

Ai.L the world indeed expected that Eflex would foon 
be reinftated in his former credit J ; perlwps, as is ufual 
in reconcilements founded on inclination, would acquire 
an additional afcendant over the queen, and after all his 
difgraces would again appear more a favourite than ever. 
They were confirmed in this h.ope when they faw that, 
though he was ftill prohibited from appearing at court 
he was continued in his office of mafter of horfe, and was 
rcftored to his liberty, and that all his friends had accefs to 
him, Eflex himfelf feem^d determined to perfevere in 
that condu£t which had hitherto been fi fuccefsful, and 
which the queen, by all this difcipline, had endeavoured 
to render habitual to him: He wrote to her, that he kilTjd 
her majefty's hands, and the rod with which flie had c6r- 
reded him ; but that he could never recover his v/ontfd 
cheerfulnefs, till (he deigned to admit liim to that prefence, 
which had ever been thtr chief fourc? of his happinefs and 
enjovnienf: And that he had now refolved to make ame/- ds 
for his pad errors, to retire into a country folltudc, and fay 
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wirh Nebuchadnezzar, " Let my dwelling be with the 
" hearts of the field ; let me eat grafs afS an ox, and be 
" wet with the dew of heaven ; till it (hall plcafe the 
" queen to rcftore me to my underftanding." T.'ie queen 
was much pleafed with thcle fcntiments, and replied, that • 
flie heartily wifiied his adttons might correfpond with his 
cxpreflions ; that he had tried her patience a long time, 
and it was but fitting flic fliould now make fome experiment 
of his fubmiffion ; that her father would never have par- 
doned fo mucli obftinacy ; but that, if the furnace of af- 
fiittion produced fuch good effcfts, he fliould ever after 
have the better opinion of her chemiftry *. 

The eavl of Efliix pofllfled a monopoly of fweet wines; 
and as his patent was near expiring, he patiently cxpc£ttd 
that the queen would renew it, and lie confidcrcd this 
cveni. as the critical cirrumftance of his life, which would 
determine whether he could ever hope to be reinftated i^ 
credit and authorityf. But Elizabeth, though gracious in 
her deportment, was of a temper fomewhat haughty and 
Icvere j and being continually furrcundcd with Eflex's 
enenjies, means were found to perfuade her, that hi» iofty 
fpirit was not yet fufficientiy fubdued, and that he muft 
undergo this farther trial, before he could again be fafcly 
received into favour. She therefore denied his requefl ^ 
and even added, in a contemptuous ftyle, thdt an ungo- 
vernable beaft niufl; be flintcd in his provender j.. 

This rigour, pufhed one itep too far, proved the final 
ruin of this young nobleman, and was the fource of infi- 
nite forrow and vexation to the queen herfelf. Eflex, who 
liad with great difficulty fo long fubdued his proud fpirit, 
and wholi patience was now cxhauftc^d, imagining that 
the quqcn was euiircly incxorabl:, burfl at once all rc- 
ftraints of fubmiffion and of prudence, and determined to 
feek relief, by proceeding to the utmoft extremities againil 
his enemies, hven during his grt atci'l favour he had i. ver 
been accullomcd to carry matters with a high h.ind towards 
his foveieigu ; and as this praclicc gratified his own tem- 
per, an<l was fometimes fuccefsful, he had imprudently 
imagined that it was the only proper method of managing 
her §. 15ut being now reduced to dcfpair, he gave entire 
reins to liis violent difpofition, and threw off all appea- 
rance of duty and refpcch Litoxicatcd with .he public 
favour, which he had already podcflcd, he praftifed anew 
every art of popularity, and endeavoured to incrcafe.the 
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general good-will by a hofpituble in innei- of life, little C H A P. 
luitcd to his fitualion and circumftancL's. His former XLIV. 

Ci^ii^Lymcnts had given him great connexions with men > ' 

of tliii military profcflion and he now entertained, by 
additional carcfTts and civilities, a friendfliip with all def- 
pcrate adventurers, whofe attachment he hoped might, in 
his prcfent views, prove ferviceable to him. He fecretly 
courted the confidence of the catholics ; but his chijf 
truft lav in the puritans, whom he openly careflcd, and 
whofe manners he fecmed to have entirely adopted. He 
engaged the moft celebrated preachers of tliat feet to rc- 
fovt to Eflcx-houfe •, he had dally prayers and fermons in 
his family ; .md lie invited all the zealots in London to 
attend tliufe pious exercifes. Such war, the difpofition 
nov beginning to prevail among the Englilb, that, inltcad ^ 
of icafting and public fpeclacies, the methods anciently 
praftifed to gain the populace, nothing fo cfl'e£lually in- 
gratiated an ambitious leader witii the public, as thefe 
fanatical entertainments. And as the puritanical preach- 
ers frequently inculcated in their fermons the do£trine of 
refinance to the civil magiflrate, they prepared the minds 
of tlieir hearers for thofe fcditious projedls which Efiex 
>vas fecretly meditating *. 

But the greateft imprudence of this nobleman pro- 
ceeded from the openntfs of his temper, by which he was 
ill qualified to fuceeed in fuch difhcult ana dangeroujS en- 
terprifes. He indulged hlmfelf in great liberties of fpeeeli, 
and was even heard to fay of tlie queen, that flie was 
now grown an old woman, and v^as become as crooked 
jn her mind as in her body f. Some court ladies, whofe 
favours EiTex had formerly neglefted, carried her thefe 
ftories, and incenf d her to a high degree againll Li,m. 
Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this head ; and 
though Ihe was now approaching to her fevcntieth year, 
flie allowed her courtiers :|. and eVen foreign ambaffadors §, 
to compliment her upon her beauty ; nor had all her good 
lenfe been able to cure her of this prepoltercus vanity ||. 

Ti-JERE was alfo an expedient employed by EiTex, which, 
if polhble, was more provoking to llie qu,.cn than thofe 
far;afms on her age and deformity ; and that was, his 
fecret applications to the king of Scots, her heir and fue- 
ceflbr. That prince had tliis year very narrowly cfcaped 
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CHAP. ^ dangerous, though ill-formed, confpiracy of the earl of 
XLIV. Gowry ; and even his deliverance was attf^nded with this 
V^»-v^*J difagreeable circumftance, that the obftinate ecclefiaftics 
i6co. perfifted, in fpite of the moft inconteftiblc evidence, to 
maintain to his face, that there had been no fuch con- 
fpiracy. James, harafied with his turbulent and fa£tious 
fubjcfts, caft a wiflifiil eye to the fucceflion of England j 
r.nd, in proportion as the queen advanced in years, his 
dcfire incrcaf;;d of mounting that throne, on which, be- 
fidcs acquiring a great addition of power and Iplendour, 
he hoped to govern a people fo much more tractable and 
fubmiilive. He negotiated with all the courts of Europe, 
in order to enfure himfelf friends and partiHiiis : He even 
neglected not the court of Rome and that of Spain ; and 
though he engaged himfelf in no pofitive promife, he flat- 
tered the catholics with hopes that, in the event of his 
fucceflion, th<^y might expc£l: fome more liberty than was 
at prefent indulged them. Elizabeth v/as the only fove- 
reign in Europe to whom he never dared to mention his 
right of fucceflion : He knew that, though her advanced 
r.gc might now invite her to think of fixing an heir to 
the crown, flic never could bear the profpcft of her own 
death without horror, and was determined ftill to retain 
him, and all other competitors, in an entire dependence 
upon her. 

EssEX-v/as defcended by females from the royal family ; 
r.nd fome of his fanguine partifans had been fo Imprudent 
as to mention his name among thofe of other pretenders 
to the crown ; but the earl took care, by means of Henry 
Lee, whom he fecretly fent into Scotland, to afllire James, 
that, fo far from entertaining fuch ambitious views, he 
was determined to ufe every expedient for extorting an 
immediate declaration in favour of that monarch's right 
of fucceflion. James willingly hearkened to this propofal ; 
but did not approve of the violent methods v^hich Efliix 
intended to employ. Eflex had communicated his fchemc 
to Mountjoy, deputy of Ireland ; and as no man ever 
commanded more the cordial afi^eftion and attachment of 
his friends, he had even engaged a perfon of tliat virtue 
and prudence to entertain tlioughts of bringing over part 
of his army into England, and of forcing the queen to 
declare the king of Scots her fucceflbr *. And fuch was 
Eflex's impatient ardour, that, though James declined 
this dangerous expedient, he ftill endeavoured to perfuadc 
Mountjoy not to defift from the proje£t i But the deputy, 
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who thpught that fuch violence, though it might be pru- C H A F. 
dent, and even juftifiable, when fupported by a fovereigii XLIV. 
prince, next heir to the crov/n, would be rafli and criminal, v,.y<v>«J 
if attempted by fubje£ls, abfolutely refuted his concur- itoc. 
rence. The correi'pondcnce, however, between Eli'ex 
and the court of Scotland was ftill conduced with great 
fecrecy and cordiality ; and that nobleman, befides con- 
ciliating the favour of James, reprefented all his own ad- 
verfaries as enemies to that prince's fuccelTion, and as men 
entirely devoted to the intereils of Spain, and partlf^ins 
pf the chimerical title of the Infanta. 

The Infanta and the archduke Albert had made feme 
advances to the queen for peace ; ami lioidogne, as a 
neutral town, was chofen for the place of conference. 
Sir Henry Nevil, the Englifli refident in France, Herbert, 
Edmondes, and Beale, were fent thither as ambaffadors 

. . . ... 'join May» 

from England ; and negotiated with Zuniga, Carillo, Rich-i 
ardot, and Vcrheiken, minilters of Spain, and the arch- 
duke : But tlie conferences were foon broken off by dif- 
putes with regard to the ceremonial. Among tha Eu- 
ropean flates England had ever been allowed the preceden- 
cy above Caftile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other kingdoms 
of which the Spanifh monarchy was compofed j and Eli- 
zabeth infilled, that this ancient right was not loft on ac- 
count of the junftion of thefe ftates, and that th.at mo- 
narchy in its prefent fituation, though it furpafled the 
Englifli in extent as well as in power, could not be com- 
pared with it in point of antiquity, the only durable and 
regular foundation of precedency among kingdoms as well 
as noble families. That fhe might fhew, however, a pa- 
cific difpofition, flie was content to yield to an equality ; 
but the Spanilh miaiit^rs, as th;ir nation had always 
difputed precedency even with France, to which England 
yielded, would proceed no farther in the conference, till 
their fuperiority of rank were acknowledged *. During 
the preparations for this abortive negotiation the earl of 
Nottingham, the admiral, Buckhurft, treafurer, and fe- 
cretary Cecil, had difcovercd their inclination to peace j 
but as the Englifli nation, fluflied with fuccefs, and fjltk* 
guine in their hopes of plunder and conqueft, v/ere in 
general averfe to that meafure, it was cafy for a perfon fo 
popular as Eflex to infufe into the multitude an opinion, 
that thefe minifters hadfacrificed thelnterefts of their coun- 
try to Spain, and would even make no fcruple of receiv- 
ing a fovereigii from that hoftile nation. 
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C ti .1^ p. But Eflcx, not content with thefe arts tor decrying his 
XI.1V. adverfaries, proceeded to concert more violent methods of 
1^-,,-^ ruining them; chiefly inftigated by Cuife, his fetretary, 
lOM. 3 man of a bold and arrogant ipirit, who had acquired a 
great alcendant over his patron. A feled council of mal- 
contents was formed, who commonly met at Drury-houfe, 
and were compofed of fir Richard Davers, to whom the 
houfe belonged, the earl of Southampton, fir I'erdinando 
Gorges, fir Chriltopher Blount, fir John Davies, and 
Joh.n Littleton ; and Eilex, who boafted that he had a 
hundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentlemen of 
note at his devotion, and who trufted ft:ill more to his au- 
thority with the populace, communicated to his aflbciates 
thofe fccret dcfigns with which his confidence in fo power- 
ful a party had infpired him. Among other criminal pro- 
1 jecls, the refult of blind rage and detpair, he deliberated 
with them concernmg the method of taking arms ; and 
aflced their opinion whether he had beft begin with feizing 
the palace or the Tower, or (ct out with making himfelf 
matter at once of both places. The firft entcrprlfe being 
preferred, a method was concerted for executing it. It 
was agreed tliat fir Chriilopher Blount, with a choice de- 
tachment, fhould pofi'cfs himfelf of the palace gates; 

f-"? ;nfiu- tliat Davies ftould feizc the hall, Davers the guard-cham- 

i. t.oii. 1^^^ andprefence chamber; and that Eflex ihould rufli in 
from the Mcufc, attended by a body of his partifans, 
fhould entreat tlie queen with all demonltrntions of humi- 
lity, to remove liis enemies : Ihould oblige her to alTemble 
a p (riiament ; and Ihould with common confcnt fettle a 
new pl.in of government *. 

jii, Fci". While thefe defpcrate projeiSts were in agitation, ma- 

ny rcafons of fufpicion were carried to the queen ; and flie 
fent Robert Sacvillc, fon of the treafurer, to Eili^x-houfe, 
on pretence of a vifit, but in reality with a view of difco- 
vering wiiether tliere were in that place: any unufualcon- 
cc urfeof people, or any extraordinary preparations which 
might threaten an iiuurreftion. Soon after Effex received 
a I'ummcnsto attend the council, which met at the treafu- 
rtr's houfe; and while he was mufingrn this circumftance, 
and comparing it with the late unexpcfted vifit from 
Sacvillc, a private rote was conveyed to him, by which 
he was warned to proviile for his own fafety. He con- 
cluded that all his confpiracy was difcovered, at leall fuf* 
pe£ted; and that the enfieft punifhmcnt which he had rca- 

• Camden, p. ('^r. Birch's Memoirs, \o\. \\. p. jt^. Stale Tr'als. Pa- 
con, vol. iv. p. 5 17, 5 1 J. 
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fon to apprehend, was a new and more fevere confine- CHAP, 
ment: He therefore excufcd liimfelf to the council oil XI,IV. ' 
pretence of an indifpofition ; and he immediately v,>»-v->J 
difpatched meflagesi to his more intimate conlcde- 1601. 
rates, requefting their advice and alliftance in the prefent 
critical fituation of his affairs. They deliberated, whether 
they fhould abaridon all their projefts, and fly the king- 
dom ; or inftantly_ feize the palace with the force which 
they could affemble ; or rely upon the affe£tions of the 
citizens, who were gener.Jly known to have a great at- 
tachment to the earl. EfTex declared againft the firft ex- 
pedient, and profefled himfelf determined to undergo any 
fate rather than fubmit to live the life of a fugitive. To 
feize the palace feemed impracLticable, without more pre- 
parations ; efpecially as the queen feemed now aware of 
their projefts, and, as they heard, had ufed the precaution 
of doubling her ordinary guards. There remained, there- 
fore, no expedient but that of betaking themfelves to the 
city and, while the prudence and feafibility of this refo- 
lution was under debate, a perfon arrived, who, as if he 
had received a commiflion for the purpofe, gave them af- 
furance of the afFe£lions of the Londoners, and affirmed, 
that they might fecurely reft any project on that founda- 
ti6n. The popularity of .Eflex had chiefly buoyed him up 
in all his vain undertakings ; and he fondly imagined, that 
with no other affiftance than the good-will of the multi- 
tude, he might overturn Elizabeth's government, confirm- 
ed by time, revered for wifdom, fupported by vigour, and 
concurring with the general fentiments of the nation. The 
wild projedl of raifing the city was immediately refolved 
on ; the execution of it was delayed till next day; and 
emilTaries were difpatched to all Eflex's friends, inform- 
ing them that Cobham and Raleigh had laid fchcmes a- 
gainft his life, and entreating their prefeiice and affift- 
ance. 

Next day there appeared at Effex-houfe the earls of sth Feb. 
Southampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Montea- 
gle, with about three hundred gentlemen of good quality- 
and fortune ; and Eflex informed them of the danger to 
which he pretended the machinations of his enemies ex- 
pofed him. To fome he faid, that he would throw him- 
felf at the queen's feet, and crave her juftlce and protec- 
tion : To others, he boafted of his intereft in the city, and 
affirmed, that whatever might happen, this refource could 
never fail him. The queen was informed of thefe de- 
-figns, by means of intelligence conveyed, as is fuppofed. 
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A P. to Raleigh, by fir Ferdinando Gorges and, haying or- 
"XLIV/ dered the n-.agiftrates of London to keep the citizens in 
i.y'w^ readinefs, fhe fent Egerton, lord keeper, to Eflcx-houfe, 
<6o.. with the earl of Worccfter, fir William KnoUys, control- 
ler, and Popham, chief juftice, in order to learn the caufe 
of thcfe unufual commotions. They were with difficulty 
admitted through a wicket; but all tlieir fervants were ex- 
cluded except the purfe-benrer. After fome altercation, 
in which they charged Eflex's retainers^ upon their allegi- 
ance, to lay down their arms, and were menaced in their 
turn, by the angry multitude who furrounded them, the 
earl, who found that matters were paft recal, refolved to 
leave them prifoners in his houfe, and to proceed to the 
execution of his former projeft. He fallied forth with 
about two hundred attendants, armed only with walking 
fwords ; and in his j>aflage to the city, was joined by the 
earl of Bedford and lord Cromwel, He cried aloud. For 
the quee?i ! for the queen ! a plot is laidjor my life ; and then 
proceeded to the houfe of Smith the fheriff, on whofe aid 
he had great reliance. The citizens flocked about him in 
amazement ; but though he told them that England was 
fold to the Infanta, and exhorted them to arm infl;antly, 
otherwife they could not do him any fervice, no one fhowed 
a difpofiticn to join him. The fherifF, on the earl's ap- 
proach to his houfe, ftolc out at the back door, and made 
the beft of his way to the mayor. Efliex, meanwhile, ob- 
ferving the coldncfs of the citizens, and hearing that he 
was proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland and 
lord Burleigh, began to defpair of fuccefs, and thought of 
retreating to his own houfe. He found the ftreets in his 
paflage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens under the 
command of fir John Levifon. In his attempt to force 
his way, Tracy, a young gentleman to whom he bore great 
friendlhip, was killed with two or three of the Londoners; 
and the earl himfelf, attended by a few of his partifans 
(for the greater part began fecretly to withdraw them- 
felves), retired towards the river, and taking boat, arrived 
at EiTex houfe. He there found that Gorges, whom he 
had fent before to capitulate with the lord keeper and 
the other counfellors, had given all of them their liberty, 
and had gone to court with them. He was now reduced 
to defpair ; and appeared determined, in profecution of 
lord Sandys' advice, to defend himfelf to the laft extre- 
mity, and rather to perifh, like a brave man, ivith his 
fword in his hand, than bafely by the hands of the executio- 
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ner: But after fomc parley, and after demanding in vain, c H A V. 
firft hoftages, then conditions from the befiegers, he fur- XLl\'. 
rendered at difcretion ; requefting only civil treatment, 
and a fair and impartial hearing ifcoi. 

The queen, who during all this commotion had behaved j^'j'^- 
with as great tranquillity and Iccurity as if there had only ''^ ' 
paflcd a fray in the llreets, in which fhe v/as nowife con- 
cerned f, foon gave orders for the trial of the mofl: conli- 
derabk of thecriminals. The earls ofEflcx and Southamp- 
ton were arraigned before a jnry of twenty-five peers, where 
Buckhurft adked as lord fleward. The guilt of the prilb- 
ners was too apparent to admit of any doubt ; and, be- 
fides the infurretlion known to every body, the treafona- 
ble conferences at Drury-houfe were proved by undoubted 
evidence. Sir Ferdinando Gorges was produced in court: 
The confeflions of the earl of Rutland, of the lords Cvom- 
wel, Sandeys, and Monteagle, of Davers, Blount and 
Davics, were only read to tlie peers, according to the prac- 
tice of that age. Eflex's beft friends were fcandulifed at 
his aflurance in infilling fo pofitively on his innocence, and 
the goodnefs of his intentions ; and ftill more at his vin- 
didlive difpofition, in accufing, without any appearance of 
reafon, fecretary Cecil as a partifan of the Infanta's title. 
The fecretary, who had expe£led this charge, ftepped into 
the court and challenged Effex to produce his authority, 
which, on examination, was found extremely weak and 
frivolous ^. When fentence was pronouncad, Eflcx fpcke 
like a man who expefted nothing but death: But he, ad- 
ded, that he fnould be forry if he were reprefented to the 
queen as a perfon that defpifcd her clemency ; though he 
fhould not, he believed, make any cflnging fubmifiions to 
obtain it. Southampton's behaviour was more mild and 
fubmiflive : He entreated the good oiEces of the peers in 
fo modeft and becoming a manner as excited compaffion in 
every one. 

The moft remarkable circumftance in Eflex's trial was 
Bacon's appearance againlt him. He was none of the 
crown lawyers ; fo was not obliged by his office to afiift at 
this trial : Yet did he not fcruple, in order to obta,in the 
queen's favour, to be active in bereaving of life his friend 
and patron, whefe generofity he had often experienced. , 
He compared Effex's condudl, in pretending to fear the 
attempts of his adverfaries, to that of Pififtratus the Athe- 
nian, who cut and wounded his own body ; and making 
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C ''. tlie people believe that his enemies had committed the 
XL IV, violence, obtained a guard for his perfon, by whofe affift- 
.> c he afterwards fubducd the liberties of his couu- 
try. 

After Eflex had pafled fome days in the folitude and 
rchcclions of a prifon, his proud heart was at lall fubdued, 
not by the fear of death, but by the fentimentsof religion} 
a pruiciplc which, he had before attempted to make the in- 
firumcnt of his ambition, but which now took a more firm 
hold of his mind, and prevailed over every other motive 
and confideration. His fpiritual directors perfuaded him, 
tiiut he never could obtain the pardon of heaven unlefs he 
made a full confclFion of his diiloyalty and he gave in to 
;the council an account of all his criminal deligns, as well 
as of his correfpondence with the king of Scots. He fpa- 
red not even hib mod intimate friends, luch as lord Mount- 
joy, whom he had engaged in thefe confpiracics ; and he 
fought to pacify his prefent remorfe by making fuch ptone- 
n-.Ljits as, ui any other period of his lite, he would have 
<l,c^me4 more blameable than thofe attempts themfelves 
which were the objecls of his penitence *. Sir Harry 
N'.vil, in particular, a man of merit, he accufed of a cor- 
mpondence with the confpirators ; though it^appears that 
this gentlciwan had never aflented to the proposals made 
him, aiid was no farther criminal than in not revealing 
the carl's treafon ; an office tp which every man of honour 
naturally bears the ilrongeO: reludtance f. Nevil was 
thrown into priibn, and underwent a fevere perfccution : 
But, as the queen found Mountjoy an able and fuccefsful 
commander, ihe continued him in his government, and 
l.icrificed her refentment to the public fervice. 

Elizabeth" affc«£led extremely the praife of clemency ; 
and in evtry great example which Ihe had made during her 
rcigii, flic had always appeared full of relu£tance and he- 
fi;;uiun : But the prefent fituation of Eflex called forth all 
her teiider affeftions, and kept her in the moft real agita- 
tioii and irrefolution. She felt a perpet lal combat between 
rclcntmcnt and inclination, pride and compaflion, the care 
of her own f.ifety and concern for her favourite ; and her 
fituation, during this interval, was perhaps more an objedl 
01 pity ilian that to which Eflex himielf was reduced. She 
figntrd the warrant for his execution ; flie countermanded 
it ; flje again refolved on his death ; fhe felt a new return 
of tendernefs. Efll'x's enemies told her, that he himfelf 
defired to die, and had alTured her, that flic could never 
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be in fafety while he lived : It is likely that this proof of , c H A. f 
penitence and of concern for her would produce a contrary XLIV 
efle6t to what they Intended, and wouJd revive all the (.-^^v^ 
fond afFedioii which {fie had i'o long indulged towanls the n oi. 
^ unhappy prilbncr. But wiiat chiefly hardened her heart 
againlt him was his fuppofed obftinacy in never making, as 
fhe hourly expected, any application to her, for mercy ; 
and flie finally gave her conlcnt to his execution. He 
difcovered at his death fymptor.-is rathewof penitence and 
piety than of fear; and willingly acknowledged thejuftice 
of the fentence by which he fudl-red. The execution was 
private in the Tower, agrcealily to his own requclL He Indel^e-'" 
was appi-ehenfive, he faid, left the favour and eompaffion cui.,,... 
of the people would too mucii raifc his heart in thole mo- 
ments, when humiliation under the afilicling liand of hea- 
ven was the only proper fentimentwhichhe could ijidulge*. 
And the queen, no doubt, tliought that prudence reouired 
the removing of fo melancholy a ipc£lacle from the public 
eye. Sir Waiter Raleigh, who caijie to the Tower on pur- 
pofe, and who beheld Eflex's execution from a wizidow, 
increafed much by this ad ion the general hatred .under 
which he already laboured : It was thought that his fole 
mtention was to /eafl: his eyes with the death of an enemy; 
and no apology which he could make for fo unarenerous a 
conduct, could be accepted by the public. The cruelty 
and animofity with which he urged on h.lTex'sfate,eveawheii 
Cecil relented t> were Hill regarded as the principles of 
this unmanly behaviour. 

The earl of Eflex was but thirty-four years , of age, 
when his raflmefs, imprudence, and violence, broucjht 
him to this untimely end. We muft here, as in many 
other inllances, lament tlie incoi-.Ttancy of human nature, 
that a perfon endowed with fo many noble virtues, gcne- 
rofity, fmcerity, friendrtiip, valour, eloquence, and in- 
dullry, fliould, in the latter period of his life, have given 
reins to his ungovernable palhons, and involved not only 
himfeli but many of his friends in utter ruin. The queen's 
tendernefs andpaffion for him, as it was the caufe cf thole 
premature honours which he attained, feems, on the whole, 
the chief circumiiance which brought on his unhappy 
fate. Confident of her partiality towards him, as well ss 
of his own merit, he treated her with a liaughtinefs v/hich 
neither her love nor her diguiiy could bear ; and ?,?, lier 
amorous inclinations, in io advanced an age, woidd na- 
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CHAP, turally make her appear ridiculous, if not odious, in his 
XLIV. eyes, he was engaged by an imprudent opennefs, of which 

^.^-v-O he made profeffion, to difcover too eafily thofe fentiments 
1 60 1. to her. The many reconciliations and returns of affec- 
tion, of which he had ftill made advantage, induced him 
to venture on new provocations, till he puflied her beyond 
all bounds of patience ; and he forgot, that though the 
fentiments of the woman were ever ftrong in her, thofe 
of the fovereign had ftill, in the end, appeared predo- 
minant. 

Some of Effex's afbciates, CufFe, Davers, Blount, 
Meric, and Davis, were tried and condemned, and all of 
thefe, except Davis, were executed. The queen pardon- 
ed the reft ; being perfuaded that they were drawn in 
merely from their friendfhip to that nobleman, and their 
care of his fafety ; and were ignorant of the more criminal 
part of his intentions. Southampton's life was faved with 
great difficulty ; but he was detained in prifon during the 
remainder of this reign. 

The king of Scots^ apprehenfive left his correfpondence 
with ElTex might have been difcovered, and have given 
offence to Elizabeth, fent the earl of Marre and lord Kin- 
lofs as ambafladors to England, m order to congratulate 
the queen on her efcape from the late infurreftion and 
confpiracy. They were alfo ordered to make fecret in- 
quiry whether any meafures had been taken by her for 
excluding him from the fuccelFion, as well as to difcover 
the inclinations of the chief nobility and counfellors, in 
cafe of the queen's demlfe *. They found the difpofitions 
of men as favourable as they could wifti ; and tncy even 
entered into a correfpondence with fecretary Cecil, whofe 
influence, after the fall of EfTex, was now uncontrolled f, 
and who was refolved, by this policy, to acquire in time 
the confidence of the fucceflor. He knew how jealous 
Elizabeth ever was of her authority, and he therefore 
carefully concealed from her his attachment to James : 
But he afterwards afTerted, that nothing could be more 
advantageous to her than this correfpondence ; becaufe 
the king of Scots, fecure of mounting the throne by his 
undoubted title, aided by thofe connections with the Eng- 
lifh miniftry, was the lefs likely to give any difturbance 
to the prefent fovereign. He alfo perfuaded that prince to 
remain in quiet, and patiently to expeft that time fhould 
open to him the inheritance of the crown, without pufh- 
ing his friends on defperate enterprifes, which would to- 
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tally incapacitate them from ferving him. James's equity, CHAP, 
as well as his natural facility of difpofition, eafily inclined XLIV. 
him toembtace that refolution *; and in this manner the Vrf*nr«J 
minds of the Englifh were filently but unlverfally difpofed 1601. 
to admit, without oppofition, the fuccclFion of the Scot- 
tifli line : The death of Eflex, by putting an end to fadiion, 
had been rather favourable than prejudicial to that great 
event. 

The French king, who was little prepoflefled in favour 
of James, and who, for obvious rcafons, was averfe to 
the union of England and Scotland f, made his ambaflador 
drop fome hints to Cecil of Henry's willingnefs to concur 
in any meafure for difappointing the hopes of the Scottifli 
monarch ; but as Cecil fhowed an entire difapprobation 
of fuch fchemes, the court of France took no farther ftcps 
in that matter ; and thus, the only foreign power which 
could give much difturbance to James's fuccefllon, was in- 
duced to acquiefce in it j. Henry made a journey this 
fummer to Calais ; and the queen hearing of his intentions French 
went to Dover, in hopes of having a perfonal interview 
with a monarch, whom, of all others, Ihe moft loved and 
moft refpe£ted. The king of France, who felt the fame fen- 
timents towards her, would gladly have accepted of the 
propofal i but as many difficulties occurred, it appeared 
neceflary to lay afide, by common confent, the proje£l of 
an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote fucccffively 
two letters to Henry, one by Edmondes, another by fir 
Robert Sydney ; in which fhe exprefled a defire of con- 
ferring, about a bufinefs of importance, with fome mi- 
nifter in whom that prince repofed entire confidence. The 
marquefs of Rofni, the king's favourite and prime mini- 
fter, came to Dover in difguife ; and the Memoirs of that 
able ftatefman contain a full account of his conference 
with Elizabeth. This princcfs had formed a fcheme for 
cftablilhing, in conjunftion with Henry, a new fyftem in 
Europe, and of fixing a durable balance of power, by the 
ere£tion of newftates on the ruins of the houfe of Aullria. 
She had even the prudence to forefce the perils which 
might enfue from the aggrandifement of her ally ; and fhe 
purpofed to unite all the fev^nteen provinces of the Low 
Countries in one republic, in order to form a perpetual 
barrier agaiiift tlie dangerous increafe of the French as 
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CHAP, well as of the Spanifli monarchy. Henry had himfelf 
XLIV. long meditated fuch a proje£t againll the Auftrian family j 
and Rofni could not forber exprefling his aflionifliment, 
itoi. when he found that Elizabeth and his mafler, though they 
had never communicated their fentiments on this fubjedl, 
not only had entered into the fame general views, but had 
alfo formed the fame plan for their execution. The affairs, 
however, of France were not yet brought to a fituation 
which might enable Henry to begin that great enterprife ; 
and Rofni fatisfied the queen, that it would be neceffary to 
poftpone for fome years their united attack on the houfe of 
Aullria. He departed, filled with juft admiration at the 
foHdity of Elizabeth's judgment, and the greatnefs of her 
mind; and he owns, that fhe was entirely worthy of that 
high reputation M'hich fhe enjoyed in Europe. ^ 

The queen's magnanimity in forming fuch cxtenfive 
projects was the more remarkable, as, befides her having 
fallen fo far into the decline of life, the affairs of Ireland, 
though conduced with abilities and fuccefs, were ftill in 
diforder, and made a great diverfion of her forces. The 
expence, incurred by this war, lay heavy upon her narrow 
revenues ; and her minifters, taking advantage of her dif- 
pofitlon to frugality, propofed to her an expedient of fa- 
ving, which, though flie at firft difapproved of it, fhe was 
at laft induced to embrace. It was repreiented to her, that 
the great fums of money remitted to Ireland for the pay of 
the tnglilh forces, came, by the neceffary courfe of circu- 
lation, into the hands of the rebels, and enabled them to 
buy abroad all neceffary fupplies of arms and ammunition, 
which, from the extreme poverty of that kingdom, and its 
want of every ufeful commodity, they could not otherwife 
find means to purchafe. It was therefore recommended 
to her, that (he fhould pay her forces in bafe money ; and 
it was aflcrted, that, befides the great faving to the reve- 
nue, this fpecies of coin could never be exported with ad- 
vantage, and v/ould not pafs in any foreign market. , Some 
of her wifer counfcliors maintained, that if the pay of the 
foldiers were raifi?d hi proportion, the Irifli rebels would 
neceff.irily reap the fiime benefit from the b.ife money, 
which would always be taken at a rate fultable to its value; 
,^ if the pay were not raifed, there would be danger of a 
mutiny among the troops, who, whatever names might be 
affixed to the pieces of mjtal, v/ould foon find from expe- 
rience, that tliey were,defraudcd in their income*. But 
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Elizabeth, though fl)e juftly valued herfclf on fixing the C U A P. 
ftandard of the Englifti coin, much debafed by herprede- XLIV. * 
ceflbrs, and had innovated very little in that delicate arti- ^tvnJ 
cle, was feducsd by the fpecious arguments employed by 
the trcafurer on thib occafion-, and (he coined a great quan- 
tity of bafe money, which he made ufe of in ihe pay of 
her forces in Ireland*. 

MouNTjOY, the deputy, was a man of abilities j and 
forefceing the danger of mutiny among the troops, he led ^^^^^,1^ 
them inllantly into the field, and refolded, by means of ficcefs in 
llridl dlfcipline, and by keeping them empjoyed aga'uut iicianJ. 
the enemy, to obviate tliofe inconviences which wefe jullly 
to .be apprehended. He made military roads, and built a 
fortrefs at Moghery ; he droVe the Mac-Genifes out of 
I.ecale ; he Irarafftd Tyrone in Ullter v/'tth inroads and 
leiTcr expeditions ; and by deflroying every where, and du- 
ring -ail fesfons, the provilions uf the Iriih, he redijctd 
them to perifh by famine in the woods and morafles, to 
whicli t'ley were obliged to retreat. At the fame time, fir 
IJeriry Docwray, who commanded another body of troops, / 
took the callle of Derry, and put garrifons into Newton 
and Ainogh ; and having feized the monaftery of Donne- 
gal pear Balifliannon, he threw troops into it, and defen- 
ded it -gainft tlie -aflaults of O'Donnel and the Iriih. Nor 
was fir George Carcw idle in the province of Munfter. 
H: feized the titular earl of Delrnond, and fent him over, 
h Florence Macarty, another chieftain, prifoner to Eng- 
land. He arrefred many fufpedted perfons, and took ho- 
ftages from others. And having got a reinforcement of 
two thoufand men from England, he threw himfclf into 
Corkc, which he fupplied with arms and provifions ; and 
he put every thing hi a condition for refilling the Spanifli 
invafion, which was daily expefttd. The deputy, infor- 
med of the danger to which the fouthern provinces were 
expofed, left the profecution of the war againlt Tyrone, 
"who was reduced to great extremities; and he marched 
with his army into Munfter. 

At laft the Spaniards, under John d'Aquila, arrived at 
Kinfale ; and fir Richard Piercy, who commanded in the 
town with a fmall garrifon of a hundred and fifty menj 
found himfelf obliged to abandon it on their appearance. 
Thefe invaders amounted to four thoufand men, and the 
Irilh difcovered a ftrong propenfiry to join them, in order 
to free themfelvcs from the Englifli government, with 

• Rymer, totn. xvi.p. 414. 
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C HAP. which they were extremely difcontented. One chief ground 
XLIV. of their complaint was the introdu£tioa of trials by jury *; 

Ctf^r^ an inftitutioq abhorred by that people, though * nothing 
contributes more to the fupport of that equity and liberty, 
for which the Englifti laws are fojuftly celebrated. The 
Irifli alfo bore a great favour to the Spaniards, having en- 
tertained the opinion that they themfclves were defcended 
from that nation ; and their attachment to the catholic re- 
ligion proved a new caufe of affeftion to the invaders, 
D'Aquila afTumed the title of general in the holy war for the 
prefervation of the faith in Ireland ; and he endeavoured to 
perfuade the people that Elizabeth was, by feveral bulls 
of the pope, deprived of her crown ; that her fubjefts 

^ were abfolved from their oaths of allegiance ; and that 

the Spaniards were come to deliver tlie Irifti from the do- 
minion of the devil f . Mountjoy found it Heceflary to aft 
with vigour, in order to prevent a total infurredlion of th« 
Irifh ; and having collefted his forces, he formed the fiege 
of Kinfale by land ; while fir Richard Levifon, with a 
fmall fquadron, blockaded it by fea. He had no fooner 
begun his operations, than he heard of the arrival of ano- 
ther body of two thoufand Spaniards under the command 
of Alphonfo Ocampo, who had taken pofTeffion of Balti- 
more and Berehaven ; and he was obliged to detach fir 
George Carew to oppofe their progrefs. Tyrone, mean- 
while, with Randal, Mac-Surlcy, Tirel baron of Kelly, and 
other chieftains of the Irifti, had joined Ocampo with all 
tlieir forces, and were marching to the relief of Kinfale. 
The deputy, informed of their dtfign by intercepted letters, 
made preparations to receive them j and being reinforced 
by Levifon with fix hundred marines, he ported his troops 
on an advantageous ground, which lay on the paflagc of 
the enemy, leaving fome cavalry to prevent a fally from 
d'Aquila and the Spanifli garrifon. When Tyrone, with 
a detachment of Irifh and Spaniards, approached, he was 
furprifcd to find the Englifh fo well ported, and ranged in 
good order ; and he immediately founded a retreat : But 
the deputy gave orders to purfue him ; and having thrown 
thefe advanced troops into diforder, he followed them to 
the main body, whom he alfo attacked, and put to flight, 
with the flaughter of twelve hundred men if. Ocampo was 
taken prifoner ; Tyrone fled into Ulfter ; O'Donnel made 
his efcape into Spain j and d'Aquila, finding himfelf re- 
duced to the greateft difficulties, was obliged to capitulate 
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upon fuch terms as the deputy prefcribed to him : He fur- CHAP, 
rendered Kinfale and Baltimore, and agreed to evacuate XLIV. 
the kingdom. This great blow, joined to other fucccfles, o^vvj 
gained by Wilmot, governor of Kerry, and by Roger and 
Gavin Harvey, threw the rebels into difmay, and gave a 
profpeA of the final redu£lion of Ireland. 

The Irifh war, though fuccefsful, was extremely bifr- 
thenfome on the queen's revenue; and befides the fupplies 
granted by parliament, which were indeed very fmall, but 
which they ever regarded as mighty conceflions, fhe had 
been obliged, notwithftanding her great frugality, to cm- 
ploy other expedients, fuch as felling the royal demefnes 
and crown jewels*, and exa<Sting loans from the peoplef; 
in order to fupport this caufe, fo eflential to the honour and 
interefts of England. The neceffity of her afrairs obliged oaob. 37. 
her again to fummon a parliament; and it here appeared, a pac Ua- 
that, though old age was advancing faft upon her, though 
Ihe had loft much of her popularity by the unfortunate ex- 
ecution of Eflex, infomuch that, when flie appeared in pub- 
lic, {lit was not attended with the ufual acclamations f, yet 
the powers of her prerogative, fupported by vigour. Hill 
remained as high aiid uncontrollable as ever. 

The a£livc reign of Elizabeth had enabled many per- 
fons to diftinguilh themfelves in civil and military employ- 
ments; and the queen, who was not able, from her reve- 
nue, to give them any rewards proportioned to their fer-" 
vices, had made ufe of an expedient which had been em- 
ployed by her predecefTors, but which had n^ver been car- 
ried to fuch an extreme as under her adminiftration. Sac 
granted herfervants and courtiers patents for mouopoliis; 
and thefe patents they fold to others, who were thereby 
enabled to raife commodities to what price they pleafed, 
and who put invincible reftraiuts upon all commerce, induf- 
try, and emulation in the arts. It is aftoiiilhing to con- 
fider the number and importance of thofe commodities, 
which were thus affigned over to patentees. Currants, 
fait, iron, powder, cards, calf-fkins, fells, pouldavies, ox- 
inin-bones, train-oil, lifts of cloth, pot-ailies, aunifeeds, 
vinegar, fea-coals, fteel, Jiqu'avitsej bruflies, pots, bottles, 
falt-petre, load, accidence, oil, cila.mine-ftone, oil of blub- 
ber, glafTes, paper, ftarch, tin, fulpl.ur, new drapery, 
dried pilcliards, tranfportation of iron ordnance, of b-cr, 
of horn, of leather, importation of Spaniih wool, of Inlh 
yarn : Thefe are but a p.irt of the commodities wiiich had 
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CHAP, been appropriated to monopolifts *. When this HlV w^- 
XLIV. read in the houfe, a member cried, Is not bread in the nutn- 
{,y>r\J brr ? Bread', faid every oTiC with altonilhmcnt : Yis^ laf- 
1601. fweyou, replied he, if affairs go on at this rate, ivepall havt 
bread reduced to a monopoly before next parliament f. Theftf 
monopolifts were fo exorbitant in their demands that ia 
feme places they raifed the price of fait from fixteen-penpe 
a bulhel, to fourteen or fifteen fliillin;;s Such high pro-J 
fits naturally begat intruders upon their commerce ; an<l 
in order to fecure themfelves againft encroachments, the 
p:itentees were armed with high and arbitrary powers' from 
the council, by wiiich they were ennbled to cpprefs the 
people at pleafure, and to exact money from fuch as they 
thought proper to accufe of interfering with their patent^* 
The patentees of faltpetre having the power of entering 
into every houfe, and of committing, what havoc they plea- 
fcd in ftables, cellars, or wherever they fufpeited fiilt-p:- 
tte might be gathered ; commonly extorted money from 
thofe who defired to free themfelves from this* damage or 
trouble|(. And while all domeftic intercourfe was thus 
reftrained, left any fcope ftiould remain for induftry, al- 
moft every fpecies of foreign commerce was confined to 
exclufive companies, who bought and fold at any price that 
they themfelves thought proper to offer or exa£l. 
■ These grivances, the mofl intolerable for the prcfent, 
and the moft_ pernicious in their confcqucnces that ever 
v.'cre known in any age, or under ajiy government, had 
been mentioned in the Iqft parliament, and a petition had 
even be.en prefentcd to the queen complaining of the pa- 
tents; byt ihe ftill perfifted in defending her monopolifts 
againft her people. A bill was now introduced into the 
lower houfe, abolifliing all thefe monopolies ; and as the 
former application had been Unfuocefsful, a law was iii- 
fifted on as ths only certain expedient for correfting thefe 
abufes. The courtiers, on the other liand, maintained 
that this matter regarded tlie prerogative, and that the com- 
mons could never hope for fuccefs if they did not make ap- 
plication, ir) the moft humble and rcfpetlful manner, to 
the queen's goodnefs aTid beneficence. The topics which 
were advjnecd in the houfe, and which came equally 
from the courtiers and the country gentlemen, and 
were admitted by both, will appear the moft extra- 
ordinary to fuch as are prcpoflcfled with an idea of the 
privileges enjoyed by the people during tliat age, and of 
the liberty pofiefied unjer the adminiftration of Elizabeth, 
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It .was afTcrted, that the queen inherited botli aivcnlarging C M A I', 
and a rclbraining power } by her prerogative (he might fet XLI V. 
at liberty what was reftrained by Itatutc or otherwife, and O'^'^^ 
by her prerogative (lie might rcilrain what was otherwifc 
at liberty * : That the royal prerogative was not to be can- 
vaffed nor difputed nor examined f j and did not even nd- 
mit of any limitation J ; That abfolute princes, fuch as. 
the foyereigns of England, were a fpecifs of divinity § : 
That it was in vain to attempt tying- the queen's hands by 
laws or ftatutes ; fince, by means of her difpenfmg power,, 
flie could loofen herfelf at pleafurc || : And that even if -a 
claufe fliould be annexed to a ftatute, excluding her dif- 
penfmg power, flie could firft difpenfe with that claufe, 
and then with the ftatute **. After all this difcourfe, 
more worthy of a Turkifli divan than of an Engllfh houfe 
of commons, according to our^refent idea of this afltm- 
bfy, tlie queen, who perceived how odious monopolies 
had become, and what heats were likely to arife, fent for 
the fpeaker, and defired him to acquaint the houfe, that 
ihe would immediately cancel the moft grievous and op- 
preffive of thefe patents ff. 

The houfe wa;> ftruck with aftoniihmsnt, and admira- 
tion, and gratitude, at this extraordinary inftance of the 
queen's goodnefs and condefcenfion. A member faid, 
with tears in his eyes, that if a fentence of everlafting 
happinefs hai been pronounced in his favour, he could 
not have felt more joy than that with which he was at 
prefent overwhelmed,-!}:. Another obferved, that this mef- 
fage from the facred perfon of the queen was a kind ot 
gofpel or glad-tidings, and ought to be received as fuch, 
and be written in the tablets of their hearts §§. And it 
was farther remarked, that in the fame manner as the 
Deity would not give his glory to another, fo the queen 
herfelf was the only agent in their prefent profperity and 
happinefs II II . The houfe voted. That the fpeaksr, v/ith a 
committee, fnould alk permiffion to wait on her majefty, 
and return thanks to her for her gracious conccfiions to 
her people. 

When the fpeaker, with the ether members, was in- 
troduced to the queen, they all f.ung thcmfelves pn their 
knees ; and remained in that pofture a confidernble time, 
till file thought proper to exprefs her defire that they fliould 

* D'Uwcs p. 644 f Ibid. p. 6j4. e^f). i Ibid. p. 646. 6j4. 
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CHAP, rife *. The fpeaker difplayed the gratitude of the commons ; 
XLIV. becaufe her facred ears were ever open to hfcar them, and 
Vrfi^v^o her l>lefll;d hands ever ftretched out to relievo them. They 
iGoi. acknowledged, he faid, io all duty and thankfulnefs ack- 
nowlcged, that before they called, her preventing grace 
nnd all'deftrving goodnefs watched over them for their good ^ 
more ready to give than they could defire, much lefs 
defcirve. He remarked, that the attribute which was moft 
proper to God, to perform all he promift'th, appertained 
alfo to her ; and that flis was all truth, all conlta.icy, and 
■aW goodnefs. And he concluded with thefe expreffions, 

>J cither do we prefent our thanks in words or any out- 
«* ward fign, which cm be no fuificient retribution for fo 
»' great goodnefs; but in all duty and thankfulnefs, pro- 
*' Itrate at your feet, v/e prefent our moft loyal and thank. 
«•' ful hearts, even the laft drop of blood in our hearts, 
" and the laft fpirit of breath in our no.ftrils, to be pour- 
" ed out, tJ be breathed up for your fafety f ." The 
queen heard very patiently this fpeech, in which flie was 
flattered in phrafes appropriated to the Supreme Being ; 
and fhe returned an anfwer full of fuch cxprcffionS of 
tendcrnefs towards her people, as ought to have appeared 
fulfome after the late inftances of rigour which fhe liad 
employed, and from which nothing but necefllty had made 
her depart. Thus was this critical affair happily ternil- 
3iatcd ; and Elizabeth, by prudently receding, in time, 
from part of her prerogative, maintained her dignity and 
preferved the ::5'eftions of her people. 

The commons granted her a fupplyquite unprecedented, 
pf four fubfidies and eight fifteenths j and they were fo 
dutiful as to vote this lupply before they received any fatis- 
la£tion in the bufinefs of monopolies, which they juftly 
confidered as of the utmoft importance to the intereft and 
happlnefs of the nation. Ylzk they attempted to ejttort 
that concefiion by keeping the fupply in fufpenfe ; fo 
haughty was the queen's difpofitiori, that this appearance 
of conllraint and jcaloufy had be^n fufficient to have pro- 
duced a denhl of all their requefts, and to have forced her 
into fomc a£li of autliority ftill more violent and arbi- 
trary. 

• We learn from Hetit-ner's Tra' els, that no one fpoV.e to qpeen Elizabeth 
without knjeling ; tiuujh now aijd rhen (lie la^feu I'ome witli waving her hJiici. 
I>av-, wlie evei (lie (uincU htr C|C, c tiy one feil or. his knees, hei iuceeiior 
fiift allowffJ hib couitiers 10 oni.i th.ii ccieinoiiv ; and a^ he exeited not the 
j owcr. J.) he relinquillied the ,ftj);n:auiice of (ifcfiiot.lm Lven when qneeii 
tli-'ibeth w as jbL'i-.',, ih jfe whu to .'creil her table, tl.oag'n iiwlbiis ot' qLiality, 
neithtroi'pioa JiC.lif jirr ici.ud fionj it w.tliouAute.ui^, aiio tl.ai o(;;ii thiee 
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The remaining events of this reign are neitJier nuire- c H A P. 
Tous nor important. The queen, finding tJiat the Spani- XLIV. 
ards had involved her in fo much trouble, by fomenting o^orsj 
and afTifting the Irifh rebellion, refolved to give them em- <6uj. 
ployment at home ; and flie fitted out a fquadron of nine 
ihips, under fir Kichard Devifon, admiral, and fir William 
Monfon, vice-admiral, whom fliefent on an expedition to 
the coaft of Spain. The admiral, with part of the fquad- 
ron, met the galleons loaded with treafure ; but was not 
ftrong enough to attack them. The vice-admiral alfo fell 
in with feme rich fliips; but they efcaped for a like reafon: 
And thefc two brave officers, that their expedition might 
not prove intircly fruitlefs, refolved to attack the harbour 
of Cerimba in Portugal j where they received intelligence, 
a very rich carrack had taken (belter. The harbour was 
guarded by a caftle : There were eleven gallics flationed in 
it : And the militia of the country, to the number, as was 
believed, of twenty thoufand men, appeared in arms on 
the fliore: Yet, notwith (landing thcfe obftacles, and others , 
derived from the winds and tides, the Englilh fquadron 
broke into the harbour, difmounted the guns of the caftle, 
funk, or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 
the carraek to furrender*. They brought her home to 
England, and fhe was valued at a million of ducatsf: A 
fenfible lofs to the Spaniards ; and a fupply ftill more im- 
portant to Elizabeth J. 

The affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tyrone and 
the expulfion of the Spaniards, hafl:ened to a fettlement. 
Lord Mountjoy divided his army into fmall parties, and 
harafledthe rebels on every fide: He built Charlemont, 
and many other fmall forts, which were impregnable to 
the Irifh,-and guarded all the important pafles of the coun- 
try : The adivity of fir Henry Docwray and fir Arthur ■ 
Chichefter permitted no repofc or fecurity to the rebels : 
And many of the chieftains, after fkulking, during fome 
time, in woods and morafles, fubmitted to mercy, and re- 
ceived fuch conditions as the deputy v/as pleafed to impofe 
upon them. Tyrone himfelf made application by Arthur 
Mac-Baron, his brother, to be received upon terms ; but 
Mountjoy would not admit him except he made an abfo- 
]utc furrender of his life and fortunes to the queen's nier- ^^"i- 
cy. He appeared before the deputy at Millefont, in a ha- 

• Monfon, p. 1S1. t Camflen, p. 647. 
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CHAP. 2nd pofture fuitable to his prefent fortun"^ ; and -after 
^CL.IV. acknowledging his offence in the mofl humble terms, he 
U^-v'vj was committed to cuftody by Mountjoy, wlio intended to 
urj bring him over captive into England, to be dilpofed of at 

?ulrn'Un. the quecn's pleafure. . ^, ^ . . 

i^.ccii s But Elizabeth was now mcapablc of receiving any fa- 

ixkiicfs. tisfaftion from this fortunate event : She had fallen into 
a profound melancholy ; which all the advantages of her 
high fortune, all the glories of her profperous reign, were 
unable in any degree to alleviate or afluage. Some afcribcd 
this deprefiion of mind to her repentance of granting a 
ymxdon to Tyrone, whom fhe had always refolved to bring 
to condign puniftrment for his treafons, but who had made 
fuch intereft whh the minifters, as to extort a rcraifllon 
from her. Others, with more likelihood, accounted for 
her deje£lion by a difcovery which fhe had made of tjie 
correfpondence maintained in her court with her fucceflpr 
the king of Scots, and by the ncgleft to which, on account 
of her old age and infirmities, fhe imagined hcrfelf to be 
expofed. But there is another caufe affigned for her melan- 
choly, which has long been rcje£led by hiftorians as ro- 
mantic, but which hte difcoveries feem to have confirmed*; 
Some incidents happened which revived her tendernefs 
for Eflcx, and filled her with the deepeft forrow for the 
confent which fhe had umvarily given to his execution. 

The earl of Eflex, after his return from the fortunate 
expedition sgainft Cadiz, obferving the increafe of the 
queen's fond attachment towards him, took occjfion to 
regret, that the neceffity of her lervice required him often 
to be abfent from her perfon, and expofed him to ail thofe 
ill offices, which his enemies, more affiduous in their at- 
tendance, could employ againft him. She was moved with 
this tender jealoufy ; and making him the prefent of a 
ring, dcfired him to keep that pledge of her affedion, and 
allured him, that hi to whatever difgrace he fhould fall, 
whatever prejudices fhe might be induced to entertain a- 
guinfthim, yet, if he fent her that ring, fhe would imme- 
diately upon the fight of it recal her former tendernefs, 
would afford him a patient hesring, and would lend a fa- 
vourable car to his apology. Eflex, notwithftanding all 
his misfortunes, rcferved this precious gift to the laft ex- 
tremity ; but after his trial and condemnation, he refolvbd 
to try the experiment, and he committed the ring to the 
countefa of Nottingham, whom he defired to dcliveritto the 

» See the proofs of tWs lemarkable fafl colleified in Birch'? NegotistiCTis, 
p. 206. And Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 4S1. 505, 56b, iic. 
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quccrt. The countcfs was prevailed on by her hufband, C 
the mortal enemy of Eflex, not to execute the com- 
miifion ; and Elizabeth, who ftill expelled that her 
favourite would make this lad appeal to her tendernefs, 
and who afcribed the negle£t of it to his invincible obfti- 
nacy, was, after much delay and many internal combats, 
pulhed by reientment and policy to fign the warrant for 
his execution. The countefs of Nottingham f:iHing into 
ficknefs, and affefted with the near approach of death, 
was feized with remorfe for her conduft ; and having ob- 
tained a vifit from the queen, fhe craved her pardon, and 
revealed to her the fatal lecret. The queen, aftonilhed with 
this incident, burit into a furious palhon : She flioolc the 
dyin^ countefs in her bed; and crying to her. That God 
might pardon her, but Jhe never could, flie broke from her, and 
thenceforth refigned herfelf over to the deepeft and moft 
incurable melancholy. She reje£ted all confolation : She 
even refufed food and fuftcnance : And throwing herfelf 
on the floor, (he remained fallen and immoveable, feeding 
her thoughts on her affliftions, and declaring life and exi- 
ftence an infufferable burthen to her. Few words fhc ut- 
tered ; and they were all exprelhve of fome inward grief, 
which Ihe cared not to reveal : But fighs and groans were 
the chief vent which fhe gave to her dcfpondency, and 
which, though they difcovered her forrows, were never able 
to eafe or aiiu.ige them, len days and nights (he lay upon 
the carpet, leaning on cufliins which her maids brought 
her ; and her phyficians could nor perfuade her to allow 
herfelf to be put to bed, much lefs to make trial of any 
remedies which they prefcribed to her*. Her anxious 
mind at laft had fo long preyed on her frail body, that her 
end was vifibly approaching ; and the council, being af- 
fembled, fent the keeper, admiral, and fecretary, to know 
her will with regard to her fucceflbr. She anfwcrcd with 
a faint voice, that, as Ihe had held a regal fceptrc, fhe de- 
fircd no other than a royal fucceflbr. Cecil requefting her 
to explain herfelf more particularly, fhc fubjoiiied, that 
fhe would have a king to fucceed her; and who fhould that 
be but herneareft kinfman, the king of Scots? Being then 
advifed by the archbilhop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts 
upon God, fhe replied, that fhe did fo, nor did her mind 
in the leall wander from him. Her voice foon after left 
her ; her fenfes failed ; Ihe fell into a lethargic flumber, 
which continued fome hours; and Ihe expired gently, with- 
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CHAP, out farther ftruggle or convulfion, in the feventieth year 
XLIV. of hera;^e, and forty-fifth of her reign. 
i^^v^O So dark a cloud overcaft the evening of that day, which 
i6o}. had flione out with a mighty luftre in the eyes or all Eu- 

taeler*^* rope. There are few great perfonages in hiftory who have 
been more expofed to the calumny of enemies, and the 
adulation of friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
fcarcely is any whole reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous confent of pofterity. The 
unufual length of her adminiftration, and the ftrong fea- 
tures of her character, were able to overcome all prejudi- 
ces ; and obliging her detra£lors to abate much of their 
inve£lives, and her admirers fomewhat of their panegyrics, 
have at laft, in fpite of political fa£tions, and, what is 
more, of religious animofities, produced a uniform judg- 
ment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
llancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, ad- 
drefs, are allowed to merit the highefl: praifes, and appear 
not to have been furpafled by any perfon that ever filled a 
throne : A condu£l lefs rigorous, lefs imperious, more 
fincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
requifite to form a perfett charadter. By the force of her 
mind, llie controlled all her more a£l:ive and ftronger qua- 
lities, and prevented them from running into cxcefs : Her 
heroifm was exempt from temerity, her frugality from 
avarice, her friendlhip from partiality, her adtiv6 temper 
from turbuiency and a vain ambition : She guarded not 
herfelf with equal care or equal fuccefs from lefler infir- 
mities ; the rivallhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, 
the jcaloufy of love, and the fallies of anger. 
Her fingular talents for government were founded equal- 
ly on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herfelf, (he foon obtained an un- 
controlled afcendaut over her people ; and while Ihe me- 
rited all their eftecm by her real virtues, Ihe alfo en- 
Yrigtd their afFcdtions by her pretended ones. Few fo- 
vereigns of England fucceedcd to the throne in more diffi- 
cult circuniitances ; and none ever conduced the govern- 
ment with fuch uniform fuccefs and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the pradice of toleration, the true 
fccret formanaging religious fa£tions, flie preferved her 
people, by her fupc^rior prudence, from thofe confufions 
in which theological controverfy had involved all the 
neighbouring nations : And though her enemies were the 
molt powerful princes of Europ:-, the mofl adive, the 
moll eiucrprifing, the leaft frrupulous, flie w;is able hj 
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her vigour to make deep imprefBons on their ftatcs : Her CHAP, 
own greatnefs meanwhile remained untouched and unim- XI,iV. 
paired. K^-v^tiJ 

The wife minifters and brave warriors who flouriflied 
under her reign, fliare the praife of her fuccefs ; but 
inftead of leflening the applaufe due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed all of them their advance- 
ment to her choice ; they were fupported by her conftan- 
cy ; and with all their abilities they were never able to ac» 
quire any undue afcendant over her. In her family, in 
her court, in her kingdom, flie remained equally miltrefs: 
The force of her tender paffions was great over her, but 
the force of her mind was ftill fuperior ; and the com.bat 
which her viftory vifibly coft her, ferves only to difplay 
the firmnefs of her refolution, and the loftinefs of her 
ambitious fentiments. 

The fame of this princefs, though it has furmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies ftill 
expofed to another prejudice, which is more durable be- 
caufe more natural, and which, according to the different 
views in which wc furvey her, is capable either of exalting 
beyond meafure, or diminiOiing the luflre of her charadlev. 
This prejudice is founded on tlie confidcration of her fex. 
When we contemplate her" as a woman, we are apt to be 
ftruck with the higheft admiration of her great qualities 
and extenfive capacity ; but we are alfoapt to require fome 
more foftnefs of difpofition, fome greater lenity of tem- 
per, fome of thofe amiable wcaknelles by which her fex is 
diftlnguilhed. But the true method of eltimating her me- 
rit, is to lay afide all thefe confiderations, and confuler her 
merely as a rational being placed in authority, and cntruftcd 
with the government of mankind. We m:iy find it difficult 
to reconcile bur fancy to her as a wife or a miftrefs buc 
her qualities as a fovereign, though with fome confiderable 
exceptions, are the obje£t of undifputed applaufe and ap- 
probation. 
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Appendix ^ ^ party among us who had diftinguifhed thera- 

ili. A fflves by their adhering to liberty and a popular go- 
i,^*-v»o vcrnment, have long indulged their prejudices againft the 
Governnid.t fuccceding race of princes, by beftowing unbounded 
cf England, panc'gyrics cn the virtue and wifdom of Elizabeth. They 
have even been fo extremely ignorant of the tranfadtions 
cf this reign, as to extol her for a quality which, of all 
others, fhe was the leaft poficfled of ; a tender regard for 
the conftitution, and a coiicern for the liberties and pri-' 
vileges of her people. But as it is fcarccly poOible for the 
prepoflelhons of party to throw a veil much longer over 
fa£ls fo palpable and undeniable, there is danger left the 
public fliould run into the oppofite extreme, and fliould 
entertain an averfion to the memory of a princefs who exr 
ercifed the royal authority in a m?.nner fo contrary to all 
the ideas which we at prcient entertain of of a legal con- 
ftitution. But Elizabeth only fupporied the prerogatives 
tranfmitted to her by her prcdcccllbrs : She believed that 
her fubjc(fl:s were entitled to no more liberty than their 
ancellors liad enjoyed : She found that they entirely 
noquiefced in her arbitrary adminiftration : And it was not 
natural for her to find fault with a form of government 
by which ihe hevfclf was invefted with fuch unlimited 
authority. . In the particular exertions of power the qucf- 
tion ought never to be forgotten, What is beji ? But in llie 
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general diftflbution of power among the fevcral members Appendix 
jtff a conftitucion, there can fcldom be admitted any other 
quclUon than W^/W is ejlablijhed? Few examples occur of 
princes who have willingly refigned their power: None 
of thoie who have, without ftruggle and relu£tance, al- 
lowed it to be extorted from them. If any other rule 
than eftablilhed praiStice be followed, fadions and dif- 
fenfions mull multiply without end: And though many 
conftitutions, and none more than the Britifh, have been 
improved even by violent innovations, the praife beftowed 
on thofe patriots to whom the nation has been indebted 
for its privileges, ought to be given with fome refcrve, and 
fureiy vv-ithout the kaft rancour againlt thofe who adhered 
to the ancient conftitution *. 

In order to undi^rlland the ancient conflltution of Eng- 
land, there is not a period v/hich deferves, more to be ftu- 
died than the reign of Elizabeth. The prerogatives of 
this princefs v/ere fcarcely ever difputed, and (he therefore 
employed them without fcruple : Her imperious terr.per, a 
circumilcince in which fhe went far beyond her fuccelTors, 
rendered her exertions of power violent and frequent, 
and difcovered the full extent of her authority : The great 
popularity which flie enjoyed proves that llie did not infringe 
any ejlahlifhed liberties of the people : There remains evi- 
dence fufficicnt to afcertain the mod noted afbs of her 
adminillration : And though that evidence mult be drawn 
from a fource wide of the ordinary hiftorians, it becomes 
only the more authentic on that account, and ferves as a 
Itronger proof that her particular exertions of power were 
conceived to be nothing but the ordinary courfe of admi- 
niitration, fincc they were not thought to be remarkable 
enough to be recorded even by contemporary writers. If 
tliere was any difference in this particular, the people in 
former reigns feem rather to have been more fubmiffive 
than even during the age of Elizabeth f : It may i:ot here be 

• By th; ancient conaitution, is here meant tha: wliich prevailed before ilie 
littlcinent of oui picleiit plan of libtrty. I h.;.c was a inoie anc cr.t confli- 
lulioi), wheie, lhou-.;h ilie people had perha.is Itls liberty lliau under tlie Ta- 
coii, yet ilie kins ^'acl alio lels ajthoril)- : I he power of :he barons was a 
great check u^o i h m, and exeiciied with gteat i /ranny over them. But there 
uiU a mare acic.enc coiilliiuiioa, vi'.. inat before the fijjuing of the 
^haiteis, whea neitlier the psopic uof tl-.c baior>.s hid any regular privileges ; 
a.ia the powerot the goveinrcei-.t, ct.Tiimhc i ck>ti of a,i able piiiice, v^asal- 
mo'.i wholly in the king. i he Lugbili coi.Il.iuiion, l.i^e all oiheis, has been 
iu a ftaie of continual tiuCluaiioii. . 

t In a .iiemor:ai of the Ua:e of the realm, drawn by fecretary (-CcU, m 
5j6n there th-b pal^a^e: " i hen lolloweth the dera ,■ of obe.iience in civil 
•• policy whxi. b.-iiiscjmjarjdw.i'iihefcailuhicl'iand leveicuce o. aa in- 
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Appendix improper to recount fome of the ancient prerogatives of 
III. the crown, and lay open the fources of that great power 
■^J which the Englifh monarchs formerly enjoyed. 

One of the moft ancient and moft eftablifliedinftruments 
of power was the court of Star Chamber, which poflefled 
an unlimited difcretionary authority of fining, imprlfon- | 
ing, and inflifting corporal punifhraent, and whofe jurif- 
didion extended to all forts of ofFences, contempts, and 
diforders, that lay not within reach of the common law. 
The members of this court confifted of the privy council M 
and the judges ; men who, all of them, enjoyed their 
offices during pleafure : And when the prince himfelf was '1| 
prefent, he was the fole judge, and all the others could 
only interpole with their advice. There needed but this 
one court in any government t« put an end to all regular, 
\ legal, and exaft plans of liberty : For who durft fet him- M 
felf in oppofition to the crown and miniftry, or afpire to a 
ii':e charafter of being a patron of freedom, while expofed P 
to fo aitjitrary a jurifdiftion ? I much queftion whether any 
of the abfolute monarchies in Europe contain at prefent fo 
illegal and defpotic a tribunal. 

The court of High CommilTion was another jurifdic-y|| 
tion ftill more terrible ; both becaufc the crime of herefy, • 
of which it took cognizance, was more undefinable than 
any civil offence, and becaufe its methods of inqulfition, 
and of adminiftering oaths, were more contrary to all the 
moft fimple ideas of juftice and equity. The fines and 
imprifonments impofed by this cciirt were frequent : The 
deprivations and fufpenfions of the clergy for non-confor- 
mity were alfo numerous, and comprehended at one time 
the third of all the ecclefiaftics of England *. The queen, 

\iti a letter to the archbilhop of Canterbury, faid exprefsly, 
that file was refolved, " That no man fhould be fuffered to 
«' decline, either on the left or on the right hand, from the 
" drawn line limited by authority, and by her laws and 
" injunftions f ." 

Bur Martial Law went beyond even thefe two courts in 
a prompt, and arbitrary, and violent method of dccifion. 
Whenever there was any infurre£tion or public diforder, 
the crown employed martial law ; and it was during that 
time, exercifed not only over the foldiers, but over the 
whole people : Any one might be punifhed as a rebel, or 
an aider and ^.bettor of rebellion, whom the provoft-mar- 

" ferior eUates to tlieir fuperiors in times part, will aftniiidi 3•^y vi\(c and confider- 
" art psrfon, to behold the defperation cf rclornaaiioa." Haynes, p. sS*). 
Aj_ain, p. 5?S. 

* Keal, vol, i. 479. f Murdeii, p. iSj. 
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tial, or lieutenant of a county, or their deputies, pleafed Appendix 
tofufpeft. Lord Bacon fiays, that the trial at common 
law, granted to the earl of Eflex and his fellow confpira- 
tors, was a favour ; for that the cafe would have borne and # 
required the feverity of martial law*. Wc have feen in- 
ftances of its being employed by queen Mary in defence of 
orthodoxy There remains a letter of queen Elizabeth's to the 
earl of Suflex, after the fuppreffion of the northern rebel- 
lion, in which fhe lharply reproves him becaufe (he had not 
heard of his having executed any criminals by martial 
law f ; though it is probable that near eight hundred pcr- 
fons fuffcred, one way or other, on account of that flight 
infurre£tion. But the kings of England did not always 
limit the exercife of this law to times of civil war and dif- 
order. In 1552, when there was no rebellion or infurrec- 
tion, king Edward granted a commiflion of martial law ; 
and empowered commiflioncrs to execute it /w Jhotild be 
thought by their d'lfcretions mojl fietejfa/-y\. Queen Elizabeth 
too was not fparing in the ufe of this law. In 1753, one 
Peter Burchet, a puritan, being perfuaded that it was me- 
ritorious to kill fuch as oppofed the truth of the gofpel, ran 
into the ftreets, and wounded Hawkins, the famous fea- 
captain, whom he took for Hatton, the queen's favourite. 
The queen was fo incenfed, that (he ordered him to be 
puniftied inftantly by martial law ; but, upon the remon- 
ftrance of fome prudent connfellors, who told her that this 
law was ufually confined to turbulent times, (he recalled 
her order, and delivered over Burchet to the common Iaw§. 
But fhe continued not always fo referved in exerting this 
authority. There remains a proclamation of her's, in 
which fhe orders martial law to be ufed againft all fuch as 
import bulls, or even forbidden books and pamphlets from 
abroad ** ; and prohibits the queftioning of the lieute- 
nants, or their deputies, for their arbitrary puniftimeni of \ 
fuch offenders, any law or Jiatuteto the contrary in anywife 
to the contrary nottuithjianding. We have another adt of ' 
her's ftill more extraordinary. The ftreets of London 
were much infefted with idle vagabonds and riotous per- 
fons : The lord mayor had endeavoured to reprefs this dif- 
order : The Star-chamber had exerted its authority, and 
inflifted punifhment on thefe rioters : But the queen, 
finding thofe remedies ineflPeftual, revived martial law, 

• Vol. iv. p. 510. t MS. of lord Ro/llon's, fiom the PajierOilice. 

% Strype's tcclef. Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 373. -ii^- 9. 
\ Camden, p. 446. Strype, vol. ii. p. aSlS. 
Strype, wl. iii. p. 57°- 
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Apwidix and gave fir Thomas Wilford a commiflion of provoft- 
' ■ • ■ m a tial : «< Granting him authority, and commanding him, 
x.gp^'^ « upon fignification given by the juftices cf peace in Lor^ 
" den, or the neighbouring counties, of fuch offenders 
" worthy to be fpcedily executed by martial law, to at- 
" tach and take the fame perfons, and in the prcfence of 
« the faid juftices, according to juftice of martial law, 
" to execute them upon the gallows or gibbet openly, or 
*' near to fuch place where the faid rebellious and incorri- 
" gible offenders fhall be found to have committed the faid 
« great offences*." I fuppofe it would be difficult to pro- 
duce an inftance of fuch an aft of authority in any place 
nearer than Mufcovy. The patent of high conftable, 
granted to earl Rivers by Edward IV. proves the nature of 
the office. The powers are unlimited, perpetual, and rtmain 
in force during peace as well as during war and rebellion. 
The parliament in Edward Vlth's reign acknowledged the 
jurifdidtion of the conftable and martial's court to be part 
of the law of the landf . 

The Star-Chamber, and High Commiffion, and Court 
martial, though arbitrary jurifdidtions, had ftill fome pre- 
tence of a trial, at leail of a fentence ; but there was a 
grievous punifliment very generally inflidted ir- that age, 
without any other authority than the warrant of a fecrctary 
of ftate, or of the privy-council and that was, impri- 
fonment in jail, and during any time that the minifters 
fhould think proper. In fufpicious times, all the jails were 
full of prifoners of ftate ; and thefe unhappy victims of 
public jealoufy were fometimes thrown into dungeons, and 
loaded with irons, and treated in the moft cruel manner, 
without their being able to obtain any remedy from law. 

This pra£tice was an indireft way of employing torture : 
But the rack itfelf, though not admitted in the ordinary 
execution of juftice§, was frequently ufed, upon any fuf- 
picion, by authority of a warrant from the fecretary or the 
privy-council. Even the council in the marches of Wales 
was empowered by their very commiffion, to make ufe of 
torture whenever they thought proper||. There cannot be 
a Itronger proof how lightly the rack was employed, than 
the following ftory told by lord Bacon. We ffiall give it in 
his own words : ** The <jueen was mightily incenfed a- 

• Rymer, vol. xvi. p. s/q, | 7 Edw. VI. cap. so. See fir John 
Da''U"s V^ieliion concerning ImpoCliafis, p. 9. 

♦ In r5>iS. the lord ma. or coii minel feveral citizens to prifon, becauie they 
teful'ed to i-'V t!)e loan fltman led of them. Murden, p. 632. 

<i Kairifon, book ii. chap. 11. || Haynes, p. 196. See farther )a 

fioderie, vol. i. p. 3 1 1. 
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«' gainft Haywarde, on account of a book he decUcatcd to ^^^|^fe"nd^x 
*' Eflex, being a llory of the full year of Henry IV. think- III. 
" ing it a feditious prelude to put into the people's heads V^otnJ 
«* boidnefs and fadtion * ; She faid, fhe had an opinion 
" that there was treafon in it, and alked me, If I could 
" not find any places in it, that might be drawn within the 
" cafe of tre .fon ? Whereto I anfwered, For treafon fure 
*' I found none ; but for felony very many : And when 
" herniajeity hillily afked me. Wherein ? I told her tht 
'* author had committed very apparent theft : For he had 
" taken mofl: of the fentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and 
** tranllattd them into Englifli, and put them into his 
" text. And another time when the queen could not be 
" perfuaded that it was his writing whofe name was to it, 
" but that it had fome more mifchievous author, and faid, 
" with great indignation, that fhe would have him ratked 
" to produce his author } I replied, Nay, madam, he is a > 
" clotlor, never rack his perfon, but rack his ftyle : Let 
" him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and . 
*' be enjoined to continue the (lory where it breaketh off, 
•* and I will undertake, by collating the ftyles, to judge 
** whether he were the author or nof." Thus, had it not 
been for Bacon's humanity, or rather his wit, this author, 
a man of letters, had been put to the rack for a mod inno- 
cent performance. His real offence was, his dedicating a 
book to that munificent patron of tlie learned, the earl of 
EfTex, at a time when this nobleman lay under her majef- 
ty's difgleafure. 

The queen's menace, of trying and punifliing Hay- 
warde for treafon, could eafily have been executed, let his 
book have been ever fo innocent. While fo many terrors 
hung over the people, no jury durft have acquitted a man, 
when the court was refolved to have him condemned. The 
practice alfo of not corrfronting witneflcs with the prifon- 
er, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable advantage againft 
him. And, indeed, there fcarcely occurs an inftance dur- 
ing all thcfe reigns, that the fovereign or the miniflers 
were ever difappointed in the iflue of a profecution. Timid . 
juries, and judges who held their offices during pleafure, 
never failed to fecond all the views of the crown. And 
as the practice was anciently common, of fining, impri- 
foning, or otherwife punifliing the jurors, merely at the 

• To our apprehenfion, Haywarde's book feems rather to ha' e a contrary 
tendency, i-or he has theie preferved the famous fpecch of the biflmi) ol Car- 
lifle, which contains, in the inoft exprefs terms, the doflrine of paffive obedi-' 
cnce. But queer. Elizabeth was very difficult to pleafe on this head. 

f Cabala, p. 8 1 . 

Vol. IV. Z 
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Appendix difcpetion ef rile court, for finding a VtCrdict Gontrary to 
ill. the direfilion of thefe depemlent judge«-, it is obvious, 
u*»v^, that juweswe-re then no manner of feciirity to the liberty 
' \ of the fuhjedl. 

The pawer of prefflng, both for fea and land fervice, 
and obliging any perfon to accept of any office, however 
mean or unfit for him, was another prerogati^'e totally in- 
compatible wi^h freedom. Ofborne gives the following 
account of Elizabeth's method of employing this preroga- 
tive. ** In cafe fhe found any likely to interrupt her occa- 
*f ftons," fays be, <« fhe did feafonably prevent him by a 
*f chargeable employment abroad, or putting him upon 
*f fome fervice at liome, which flie knew leaft grateful to 
M the people : Contrary to a falfe maxi'n, fince pra£tif<d 
*f with far worfe fuccefs, by fuch princes as thought it bet- 
'i ter'hufbandry to buy off enemies than reward friends*." 
The pradlice with which Ofborne reproaches the two im- 
mediate fucccflbrs of Elizabeth, proceeded partly from the 
extreme difficiilty of their fituation, partly from the great- 
er lenity of their difpolition. Tli^ power of preffing, as 
may naturally be imagined, was often abufed, in other re- 
fpe£ls, by men of inferior rank ; and officers often exa£t- 
ed money for freeing perfons from the fervice t» 

The government of England, during that age, however 
different in other particulars, bore, in this r€ipe£t, fome 
refemblance of that of Turkey at prefent : Tlie fovereigw 
poffefted every power except that of impofmg taxes: And 
in both countries this limitation, unfupported by other pri- 
vileges, appears rather prejudicial to the people. In Tur- 
key, it obliges the fultan to permit the extortion of the 
bjflias and governors of provinces, from vwhom he after- 
v(ards fqueezes prcfents or takes forfeitures : In Eiigl^dj 
it engaged the queen to eredb monopolies and grant patents 
for exciulivc trade : An invention fo pernicious, that, had 
flie gone on during a traftof year^ at her own rate, Eng- 
land, the feat of riches, and arts, and commerce, would^ 
have contained at prefent as little induilry as- Morocco, or 
the coaft of Barbary. 

We may farther obferve, that this valuable privilega, va- 
luable only bccaufe it proved afterwards the means-by- 
which the; parliament extorted all their other pri\silegesi 
^P^^ '^'ss very much encroached on in an indiredt: manner dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, as well as of her predeceffors. 
She often exacted loans from her people ; an arbitrary and, 
unequal kind of impofjtipi;,, a,u4 wljich individuala fcJt ffw 

• Page 309, t Muiden, p. iSi'. 
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verely : For though the money liad been regularly repay- Ap^i-iix 
ed, which was feldom the cafe*, it lay in the prince's 
hande witliout intercft, which was a fenfible lofs to the Vt^-o«J 
perfons from whom the money was borrowed)-. 

Theke remains a propofal made by lord Burleigh for 
levying a general loan on the people, equivalent to a fubfi- 
dyi ; a fcheme which would have laid the burthen more 
equally, but which was, in different words, a taxation im- 
pofed without confent of parliament. It is remarkable> 
that the fcheme thus propofed without any vifible necefTi- 
ty by that wife minifter, is the very fame which Henry 
VIII. .executed, and which Charles I., enraged by ill ufage 
from his parliament, and reduced to the greateft di/RcultieS 
put afterwards in pradtice^ to the great difcontent of the 
nation. 

The dertiand of bcnevolcpce was another invention of 
that age for taxing the people. This praflice was fo lit- 
tle conceived to be irregular, that the commons in 1585 
offered the queen a benevolence ; which fhe very gene- 
roully refufcd, as having no occafion at that time for mo- 
ii€y§. Qiiecn Mary alfo, by an order of council, increaf- 
ed the cuitoms in fome branches ; and her filter imitated 
the example II. There was a fpecies of fhip money impo- 
fed at the time of the Spanifh invafion : The feveral ports 
were required to equip a certain number of veflels at their 
own charge ; and fuch was the alacrity of the people for 
the public defence, that fome of the ports, particularly 
London, fent double the num^ber demanded of them**. 
When any levies were made for Ireland, France, or the 
Low Countries, the queen obliged the eounties to levy the 
foldiers, to arm and clothe them, and carry them to the 
fea-ports at their own charge. New-year's gifts were at 
that time expected from the nobility, and from the more 
couiide'rable gentryf f- 

Purveyance and pre-emption v/ere alfo methods of 
taxation, iniequal, arbitrary, and oppreffive. Tire wliole. 
kingdom fetifibly felt the burthen of thofe impofuions ; 
and it was regarded as a great privilege conferred on 0\- 

• Bacon, vol.iv. p. 36a. 

t In th.t fccond ol Richard TI. it w3i enjAe^, That in lojii?, which ihc Kiog 
fl-.all rcjuiieof hi-^ fn^je^fs u\xm fctieisof piivy fcHl. Inch us hjve reufiv.ii.e 
excule of noi lerniiFi?, may tiicre beivcci . cd without furtlier luiniMons, irj"c-l, ^ 
or;.!r:ei. See Colton s Abiidg. p. I 70. By thii law llie king's pren)g^live ot ex- 
a 'Vii-.g \}^M was ratified ; and whjt otii;hi lo be deeifie J a ivfiJiiiMf excufc, Wis 
ftill left in his own bread to deieiniirie. 

+ Ha/nes, p. 518, 519. § D'Ewe* p. 

ii Bacun, lol. iv. p. 36J. *• :.lonio!i, p. 467. 

tf Stryjjcs MemOiis, vol. i. p. IJ7. 
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ford ?.iid Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from taking 
any commodities within five miles of thefe uiiiverfitiesl 
The queen vi£tual!ed her navy by means of this preroga- 
tive, during the firft years of her reign *. 

Wardship was the mofl: regular and legal of all thefe 
impofitidns' by prerogative : Yet was it a great badge of 
flavery, and cpprefTive to all the confiderable families. 
When an eftate devolved to a female, the fovereign oblig- 
ed her to marry any one he pleafed : Whether the heir 
were male or female, the crown enjoyed the whole profit 
of the eltate during the minority. The giving of a rich 
wardfhip was a ufual method of rewarding a courtier or 
favourite. 

The inventions were endlefs which arbitrary power 
might employ for the extorting of money, while tl>e peo- 
ple imagined that their property was fccured by the crown's 
being debarred from impofing taxes. Strype has prcfcrv- 
ed a fpeech of lord Burleigh to the queen and council, in 
which are contained fome particulars not a little extraor- 
dinary f. Burleigh propofes that flie fhould erefl a court 
for the tovreftion of all abufes, and fhould confer on the 
commifTioners a general inquifitorial power over the whole 
kingdom. He fets before her the example of her wife 
grandfather, Henry VJi. who, by fuch methods, ex- 
tremely augmented his revenue ; and he recommends tliat 
this new court fhould proceed, •< as well by the dire£lion 
** and ordinary courfe of the laws, as by virtue of her 

majefly's fupreme regiment and ahfolute poiver, from 
" ivhtnce hiv proceeded." In a word, he expecl:s from 
thi? inflitulion greater acccflion to the royal treafure than 
Henry VIII. derived from the abolition of the abbies, 
nnd all the forfeitures of ecclefiadical revenues. This 
proje£l: of lord Burleigh's needs not, I think, any com- 
ment. A form of government muft be very arbitrary 
indeed, where a wife and good miniftcr could make fuch 
a propofal to the fovereign. 

Embakgoes on merchandife was another engine of roy- 
al powerj by which the Englifli princes were able to ex- 
tort money from the people. We have feen inftances in 
the reign of Mavy. , Elizy.beth, before her coronation, 
ifTued an order to the cuftom-lioufe, prohibiting the fale 
of all crimfon filks which fliould be imported, till the court 
V'cre firft fupplied %. She expeiled, no doubt, a good 

• Camden, p. 3S8. f Annah, vol. iv, p- 234. Scfc(j. 

t Stryps, vol. i, p, 27. 
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penny-worth from the merchants while they Iny under 
this reftraint. 

The parliament pretended to the right of enabling 
laws, as well as of granting fubfidies ; but this privilege 
was during that age, Hill mnrs infignificant than the othf^r. 
Queen Elizabeth exprcfsly prohibited them frqm meddling 
either with ftate ni:.tters or ecclefiaftical caufcs : and (hz 
openly (am the members to prifon who dared to tranfgrefs 
her imperi il edift in thefe p:irticulars. There paflcd few 
feflions of parliament during her reign where there occur 
not inftanccs of this arbitrary conducl. 

But the legiflative power of the parliament was a mere 
fallacy, while the fovereign was univerfally acknowledg- 
ed to poflefs a difpenfing power, by which all the laws 
could be invalidated, and rendered of no efFefl. The ex- 
ercife of this pov/er was alfo an indire<9. method praftifed 
for eri£ting monopolies. Where the Itatutcs laid any 
branch of manufacture under rcftriftions, the fovereign, 
by exempting one perfon from the laws, gave him in effe€t 
the monopoly of that commodity *. There was no griev- 
ance at that time more univerfally complained of than 
the frequent difpenfing with the penal lav/s f. 

Bqt in reality the crown pofiefled the full legiflative 
power by means of proclamations, which might affe£t 
any matter even of the greateft importance, and which 

^the Star-chamber took care to fee more rigoroufly executed 
than the laws themfelves. The motives for their procla- 
mations were fometimes frivolous "and even ridiculous. 
Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the fmcll of woad ; 
and fhe iffiied an edict prohibiting any one from cultivating 
that ufeful plant :}:. She was alfo pleafed to take offence 
at the long fwords and high ruffs then in fafliion : Sue 

■ fent about her officers to break every man's fword, and 
clip every man's ruff, which v/as beyond a certain dimen- 
fion §. This praftice refembles the method employed 
by the great Czar Peter, to make his fubjefts change 
fheir garb. 

The queen's prohibition of the prophefy'wgSy or the af- 
fcmblies inftituted for fauatical prayers and conferences, 
was founded on a better reafon ; but fliews ftiil the unli- 
mited extent of her prerogative. Any number of perfons 
could not meet together in order to read the fcripturcs, 

» Rvmer, tcm. xv. p. 7-,fi. D-Ewe;, p. fc;. t M'udcn, p. 325. 

+ 'fownfind''; Journals, p- :"50. StoWs Annals. <j idwnfv-ufil's 

lo.ir.rals. p. -2^0. Stow's Ar.r.a!;. Stivpe, vol. ii. p. Co;. 
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:> and confer about religion, though in ever fo orthodoK a 
■111* manner, without her permiflion. 
^■^'"''^ There were many other branches of prerogative incom- 
patible with an exa£l; or regular enjoymetnt of liberty. 
None of the nobility could marry without permiflion from 
the fovereign. The queen detained the earl of South- 
ampton long in prifon, becaufe he privately married the 
carl of Effex's coufin *. No man could travel without the 
confent of the prince. Sir William Evers underwent a 
fevcre pcrfecution becaufe he had prefumed to pay a pri- 
vate vifit to tlic king of Scots f. The fovereign even 
aiTumed a fuprcme and uncontrolled authority over all fo- 
reign trade j and neither allowed any perfon to enter ot 
depart the kingdom, nor any commodity to be imported or 
exported without his confent if. ' 

The parliament, in the thirteenth of the queen, praif- 
cd her for not imitating the pra£fice ufual among her 
predeceffors, of (topping the courfe of juftice by particu- 
lar warrants §. There could not polTibly be a greater abufe, 
nor a ftrongcr mark of arbitrary power ; and the queen in 
refraining fro.n it was very laudable. But flie was by no 
means conftant in this referve. There remain in the 
public records fome warrants of her's for exempting par- 
ticular perfons from all lawfuits and profecutions || i and 
thefe warrants, flie fays, fhe grants from her royal prero- 
gative, which (he will not allow to be difputed. 

It was very ufual in queen Elizabeth's reign, and pro- 
bably in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen or privy- 
counfcllors to commit to prifon any one who had happened 
to difpleafe them, by fuing for his juft debts ; and the 
nnhnppy porfon, though he gained his caufe in the courts 
of juftice, was commonly obliged to relinquilli his proper- ' 
fy in order to obtain his liberty. Some, likcwife, who 
had been delivered from prifon by the judges, were again 
committed to cuftody in fecret places, without any pofli- 
hility of obtaining relief ; and even the officers and ferjcants 
of the courts of law were punlflicd for executing the 
writs in favour of thefe perfons. Nay, it was ufual to fend 
for people by purfuivants, a kind of harpies, who then 
attended the orders of the council and high commifioii ; 
and they were brought up to London, and cohftrained by 
iniprifoi>mcnt, not only to withdraw their lawful fuits, 
but alfo to pay the purfuivants great' fums of money. 

• B'ncWs ^?rmo^rs, vol. ii. p. ^jj. f \h:,\. p. ijii. 

i ."^ir Jonii L'a -isi Q^i;ri,on conccininrlmpolitiorJ. j)i:lirn. 

§ D'£wes, p. 141. ji a-mej, torn. xv. p. 6ji. 708. 777. 
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The judges, in the 34th of the queen, cxuoplara to her *ppen(flx 
Biajefty of tite frequency of this. praSicc.. It is probable HI. 
that fo egregious a tyranny was carried no farther down ^^rv^ 
than the reign of ElizabctJi j, fincc the porliamrnt, who 
prefenled the petition of right, found no later inlhuiccs of 
k *. And even thefe very judges of Elizibeth. who thus, 
protedl the people againft the tyraiuiy of the great, ex- 
prefsly allow, that a perfan conunitted by fpecial commaadl 
©f the queen is not bailab-le. 

It is eafy to imagine that in fuch agavenrmcnt, no jaf- 
tice could by courfe of law he obtained of the fovereign, 
unle£j he were willing to allow it. In tlie navaJ expedi- 
tion undertakea by Bjilieigk and Frobiflier againltthe Spa- 
uiatds in: the year 1592, a. very rich caTrack was taiken, 
worth two hundred thoufand pounds* The queen's fharc 
in the adventure was only 1 tenth ; but as the prize vva* 
fb great, ansd exceeded fo much, the expeftation of ?11 the 
adventurers, (he was determined not to reft contented 
with, her (hare. Raleigh humbly and earneftly begged her 
to accept of a hundced thoufand pounds in lieu of all de- 
mands or rather extortions ; and Ciys, that the prefi.-nt 
which tlae proprietors were wiliiag to make her, of eighty 
thoufand pounds, was the greatcft. thiit ever prince re- 
ceived from a fubjeifl; f . 

BbT it is no wonder the queen, in her adminiftration \ 
fllouJd pay fo little regard to liberty ; while the paxliaraent 
itfelf iu .-;na£ting laws. was entirely negligent of it. The 
perfecuting ilatutes which; diey pafled againft papifts and- 
puritans are. extremely contrary to the genius of freedom j 
2nd by expofing fuck m\iltitudes to the tyranny of priefts- 
and bigots, accufhoraed the people to [he nioft difgracefuli 
fubjectiaru Their, conferring^ an unlimited fupremacy on' 
the queen,, or,, what- is worJfe, acknowledging her inhe- 
rejit right to it;^ was- another proof of their voluntary fer- 
vitiule. 

The; law of the 23d\ o£ her reign^ making feditious 
words againft the queen capital, is alfo a. very tyrannical 
fiatute; and a ufe no lefs tyrannical was foraetimes made 
©fit. Thecafe of Udal, a puritanical clergyman^ feems 
Angular even in thole arbitrary times. Tliis man. had' 
publifhcd a. boob called, a Denionftration, of Difcipline, in 
which he inveiglicd, againft the government of bifliops 
and though he had carefully endeavoured to conceal his 
name, he was thrown into prifon upon fufpicion, and 



• Rufliworih, vol. i. p. jii. FrsnkLyn'* AnnaJs, p. 250, 
t'Strype, vol. iv, ji. laS, lag. 
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/.;.per.dix brought to a trial for this offence. It was pretender!, that 
^' the Dilhops were part of the queen's political body and to 
fpeak jg^mft them was really to attack her, and was there- 
fore felony by the ftatut3. This was not the only iniqui- 
ty to which Udal was expofed. The judges would not 
allow the jury to determine any thing but the fa<ft, whe- 
ther Udal had written the book or not, without examining 
his intention or the import of the words. In order to 
prove the fa£t, the crown lawyers did not produce a An- 
gle witnefs to the court : They only read the teftimony 
cf two pcrlons abfent, one of whom faid, that Udal h.^d 
told him he was the author ; another, that a friend of 
Udal's had faid fo. They would not allow Udal to produce 
any exculpatory evidence which they faid was never to 
be permitted againft the crown *. And they tendered him 
an oath, by which he was required to depofe, that he 
was not the author of the book •, and his refufal to make 
that aepolition was employed as the ftrongcft proof of his 
guilt. It is almolt needlefs to add that notwithllandiiig 
thefc multiplied iniquities, a verdi£l of death was given 
by the jury againft Udal : For, as the queen was extreme- 
!/ bent upon his profecution, it was impoflibie he could 
cicape f. He died m prilon before execution of the fen- 
iviioe. 

rHE cafe of Penry was, if poflible, ftill harder. This 
man was a zealous puritan, or rather a Brownift, a fmall 
Icti which afterwards incrcafed, and received, the name of 
Inut^jcndants. lie had written againft the hierarchy feve- 
lai tracts fuch as Martin Marprelatc, ^hejes Martiniana^ 
otiier compofuions, full of low fcurrility and petulant 
Alter coiicealirg himfelf for fomc years, he was 
' «--u \ aiul, as the llatutc againft feditious words required 
' .t tiiC crinniiai ihould be tried within a year after com- 
1 iringtii^ odcnce, he could not beindi£tcd for his prin- 
00' ks. He was therefore tried for fome papers found 
i s pocket, as if he had thereby fcattered fedition |. It 
V 13 alfo imputed to him, by the lord keeper, Puckering, 
*' that in fome of thcfe papers, " he had not only acknow- 
ledged her majefty's royal power to eJlabliJJj laws, eccle- 
" fialtical and civil \ but had avoide d the uftial terms of 
w inaking, t'lia^i/ig, (Ucre i/ig, avd ordeiiuvig Inius : Which 
iniply," fays the lord keeper, " a nioft abfolute authori- 

• It was nevcrfullv ePibliflied that the ptifoners could le^j'ly ptO'luce e' i- 
deticc ajaiiiii ihe crown, till after tlie levoluiion. .Sfe Bl..ck(1one's Coinmen- 
taiies, 'ol. jv, p. f stHte 1 iials, vol. i. p. 14J. .Stry|ie, vol. 

i' p. 21. Id. LUo cf Whitgift, p. 345. ; Stry; c's Life cf WMtgi!;, 

tjgok iv. chaji. n. Neal, vol. i. p. jb ,. 
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ty *," Penry, for thefe offences, was condemned and >'ppendix 
executed. 

Thus we have feen, that the w^/? ahfolute authority of '-"'^^'^ 
the fovereign, to make ufe of the lord keeper's expreflion, 
was eftablifhed on above twenty branches of prerogative, 
which are now aboliflied, and which were, every one of 
them, totally incompatible with the liberty of the fubjeft. 
But what enfurcd more effectually the flavery of the peo- 
ple than even thefe branches of prerogative, was the efta- 
blifhed princ'iples of the times, which attributed to the 
prince fach an unlimited and indefeafable power as was 
luppofed to be the origin of all hi-fi, and could be circuni- 
fcribed by none. The homilies publifhed for the ufe of 
the clergy, and wliich they were enjoined to read every 
Sunday in all the churches, inculcaft every where a blind 
and unlimited paffive obedience to tlie prince, which, on 
no account, and under no pretence, it is ever lawful for 
fubjecTts in the fmalleft article to depart from or infringe. 
Much noife has been made becaufe fome court chaplains 
during the fucceeding reigns were permitted to preach 
fuch doctrines ; but there is a great difference between 
thuft: fermons and difcourfes publilhed by authority, avow- 
ed by the prince and council, and promulgated to the ^ 
whole nation f. So thoroughly were thefe principles im-y\ 
bibed by the p;op'e, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
her predeceffors, that oppoiition to them was regarded as 
the mofl: flagrant fedition, and was not even rewarded by 
that public pi;rife and approbation which can alone fupport 
men uadcr Inch dangers and difficulties as attended the 
refiltance of tyrannical authority \. It Was only during 
the- Tiext g eneration that the noble principles of liberty took 
root, aiid fpreadins: themfelves under the fhelter of puri- 
taaical ablurditicG, became faftiionable among the peo- 
ple. 

It is worth remarking, that the advantage ufually afcri- 
bed to abfolute monarchy, a greater regularity of police, 

' Strvpe-s Annals, vol. iv. p. 177. t Glfford, a clergyman, 

was f. fpen.lefl n !he vear 1584. for pleaching up a limited obedience to ihe 
bi ' il iua.;iltraie. Xeal, vol. i. p. 435' 

t U is reinarsable. that in all the hiftorica' plays of .Shakef,)eate, where the 
raa ineisan'l rharaclers, and even the tranfaflions of the feucr^l reigns are fo" 
exdcli .' copied. th?ie is fcarccly any mention of civil Liberty, which fome pre- 
lenrieu hiftoriart? ha-e ira<vrinsd to be the ob;cfl of all the ancient quarrels, 
iiifurreaions, and civil wars. In the elaboiatfpanegvric of England, contain- 
ed iti ihe irajedyof Richard 11. and the detail of its advantJjes. not a word of 
itsciiil conftituiion, as anywife different from, or fuperior to. that of other 
European kinTdomi : An omiffioii which cannot be ftappofed in any EnsJi* 
author that wrote fir.ce the Reftoration, at leaft fince the Revo!u«ioni 
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Aj^endix ^^(j a more ftri£l execution of the laws, did not attend the 
former Knglifli goverument, though in many refpe£ts it 
f-H under that denomination. A demonftration of this 
truth is contained in a judicious paper which is preferved 
by Strype *,' and which was written by an eminent juftice 
of peace of Somerfetfliire, in the year 1596, near the end 
of the quten's reign ; when the author.ty of that princefs 
may be fuppofed to be fully corroborated by time, and her 
ma:;ims of government improved by long praftice. This 
paper contains an account of the diforders wnich then pre- 
vailed in the county of Soinerfet. The author fays, that 
forty perfons had there been executed in a year for robbe- 
ries, thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt in the 
hand, thirty-feven whipped, one hundred and eighty-three 
difcharged : That thoie who were difcharged were moft 
wicked and dcfperate perfons, . who never could come to 
any good, becaufe they would not work, and none would 
take them into fervice : That, notwithflanding this great 
number of indictments, the fifth part of the felonies cors.. 
niitted in the county were not brought to a trial ; the great- 
, 'er number efcaped cenfure, cither from the fuperior cun- 

-ning of the felons, the remiifnefs of the magiftrates, or the 
:foo!ilh lenity of the people : That the rapiu'^s committed 
J by the infinite number of wicked, wandering, idle peo- 
7 jtle, were intolerable to the poor countrymen, and obli- 
I ged ihem to keep a perpetual watch over the fliecp-folds, 
* their paftures, their woods, and their corn-fields : That 
the other countries of England were in no better condi- 
tion than Sonierfetlhire ; and many of them were even in 
a worfe : That there were at leaft three or four hundred 
able-bodied vagabonds in every county, who Ih^pd by 
; theft and rf.pine ; and who fometimes met in troops to 
-the number of fixty, and committed fpoil on the inhabi- 
tants : That if all the felons of this kind were aflembled, 
■they would be able, if reduced to good fubjeftion, to give 
the greateil enemy her majcily has a'^/w;^ bat/Ie : And 
that the magiftrates themfelves were intimidated from 
executing the laws upon them ; and there were inftances 
of juftices of peace who, after givingfent'^nce againfl rogues, 
had interpofeil to ftop the execution of their own fentence, 
on account of the danger which hung over them from the 
confederates of tlicfe felons. 

In the year 1375, the queen complained in parliament 
6f the bad execution cf the lavs ; and threatened, that 
if the magiftrates were not for the future more vigilant, 



• Annalsj vol iv. p. 190. 
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flie would entruft authority to Indigent and needy p«"rfons, 
who would find an intereft in a more exa£t adminiftration 
of juftice *. It appears that flie was as good as her word. 
For in the year lOoi, there were great complaints made 
in parliament of the rapine of juftices of peace ; and a 
member faid, that this magiftrate was an animal who for 
half a dozen of chickens would difpenfe with a dozen of 
penal ftatutes f . It is not ealy to account for this relaxa- 
tion of government and neg]c£l of police during a 
reign of fo much vigour as that of Elizabeth. The 
fmall revenue of the crown is the moil likely caufa 
that can be alhgned. The queen had it not in her povcer 
to intereft 3 great number in alFifting her to execute the 
laws |. 

On the whole, the Englifh h?ve no renfon, from the 
example of their anceftorS, to be in love with the pii£lure 
of abfolute monarchy ; or to prefer the unlimited authority 
of the prince and his unbounded prerogatives to that no- 
ble libertv. that fweet equality, and that happy fecuriry 
by which ihev are at prcfent diftinguiihed abov,; all nations 
in the univer/e. The utmofl: that can be faid in favour of 
the government of that age (and perhaps it may be faiti 
■with truth) is, that the power of the prince, thoug'i really 
unlimited, was exercifed after the European manner, and 
entered not into every part of the adniiniftration ; tliat ?he 
inftances of a high exerted prerogative were not fo fre- 
quent as to render property fcnfibly infecure, or reduce 
the people to a total fervitude ; thar the freedom from fac- 
tion, the quicknefs of execution, and the promptitude of 
fhofe meafures, which could be taken for offence or de- 
fence, made fome compenfation for the want of a legal 
and determinate liberty ; that as the prince commanded 
no mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, which 
maintained the government in that medium to which the 
people had been riccuftomed ; and that this lituation of 
England, though feemingly it approached nearer, was in 
reality more remote from a dcfpotic and eaftern monarchy 
than the prefcnt government of that kingdom, where the 
people, though guarded by multiplied laws, arc totally na- 
ked, defencelefs, and difarmed ; and befidcs, are not fe- 
cured by any middle power, or independent powerful no- 
bility, interpofed between them and the monarch." ^ 

We (hall clofe the prefent Appendix Math a brief ac- 
count of the revenues, the military force, the comniercc, 
the arts, and the learning of England during thia period. 

• D'Ewes. p. 534. + DEwe<, P. 661-064. * See note 

[Uj ai ihe end oi t lie voluwf. 
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Queen Elizabeth's oeconoir.y was remarkable ; and in 
fome inftances feemed to border on avarice. The fmaileft 
expence, if it could poffibly be fpared, appeared coniide- 
rable in her eyes •, and even the charge of an exprefs du- 
ring the mod delicate trdnfadions was not belcw her no- 
tice *. She was alfo attentive to every profit ; and embra- 
ced opportunities of gain which may appear fomevvliat ex- 
traordinary. She kept, for inftance, the fee of Ely Va- 
cant nineteen years, in order to retain the revenue f ; 
and it was ufual with her, when fhe promoted a bifoop, 
to take tlie opportunity of pillaging the fee of fome oi its 
manors J. But that iri reality there was little or no avarice 
in the queen's temper, appears from this circumftance, that 
fhe never amaffed any treafure ; and even refufed fubfidies 
from the parliament when flie had no prefent occafion for 
them. Yet we mult not conclude, from this circumftance, 
that Iier oeconomy proceeded from a tender concern for 
her people : She loaded them with monopolies and ej/clu- 
five patents, which are" much more oppreffiye than the 
moft heavy taxes levied in an equal and regular manner. 
The real fource of her frugal condudi was derived from her 
defire of independency, and her care to preferve her dignity, 
which would have been endanger<:d had Ihe reduced her- 
feif to the necefllty of having frequent recourfe to parlia- 
mentary fupplies. In confequence of this motive, the 
queen, though engaged in fuccefsful and heceflary wars, 
thought it more prudent to make a continual dilapidation 
of the royal dcmefnes §, than demand the moft moderate 
fupplies from the commons. As flie lived unmarried, 
and had no pofterity, fhe was content to ferve her prefent 
turn, ti.ough at the expence of her fucceflors ; \yho, by 
reafon of this policy, jomed to other circumftances, found 
themfelvcs on a fudjen reduced to the moft extreme in- 
digence. 

The fplendour of a court was, during' this age, a great 
part of the public charge ; and as Elizabeth was a fmgle 
ivoman; and expenfivc in no kind of magnificence, except 

V ■ , . . . ■ 

• Birch's KefOt. p. ti. t Strype, vol. iv. p. 351. 

t \hiA. p. 215. There is a curious letter of the queen's, written to a 
bifhopof Ely. and preferved in the regifter of that fee. It is in thefe worils : 
frouj prclatt, I underjianj you arf backward in complying with your agreement : 
£kl i would haveyau hiow, that I lubo made you tubat you are can unmake you ; 
and if you 'do net forthtuitb fulfil your rngavcment, by Cod I •will imincdi.itely 
unfioci you. l ours, *s ycu demean you i/c If, KLtrARtTri. ' The bilhop, it 
ieems, had pron\ifed to exchange fome part of the land belonging tothe fee for 
a pretended equivalent, and did fo, but it was in confequence of thcabovelci^ 
tcr. Annual Regifter, 1761, p. 15. ' 

<» Rymer, torn. xvi. p. 141. D'Ewes, p. 151. ^^j. 523. 619. Pai-on, 
. ■"cl. iv. p, J63, 
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clothes, this circuniftancc en^ibled her to perform great Appendix 
t'liiigj by her narrow revenue. She is laid to have paid 
four milUons of debt, left on the crown by her father, 
brother, and fifter ; an increoliblc fuin for tliat age *. The 
States, at the time of h;r death, owed htir about eight 
hundred thoufand pounds : And the king of France four 
hundred and iifty thoufand f. Though that prince was 
extremely frugal, and after the peace of Vervins, was 
continually amaffing treafure, the queen never could, by 
the moft prelTmg importunities, prevail on him to make 
payment of thofe furns, wliich flie had fo gencroully advan- 
ced him, during his greateft dilhefies. One payment of 
twenty thoufand crowns, and another of fifty thoufand, 
were all Ihe could obtain, by the ftrongeft reprefentations 
(lie could make of the difhculties to which the rebellion in 
Ireland had reduced her J, The queen expcrided on the 
wars with Spain, between the years 1589 and 1593, the 
fum of one million three hundred thoufand pounds, befide 
the pittance of a double fubfidy, amounting to two hun- 
dred and eighty thoufand pounds, granted her by parlia- 
ment §. In the year 1599, flie fpent fix hundred thoufand 
pounds in fix months on the fervice of Ireland **. Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil affirmed, that in ten years, Ireland coft her 
three millions four hundred thoufand pounds ff. She 
gave the earl of Eflex a prefent of thirty thoufand pounds 
upon liis departure for the government of that kingdom 1%. 
Lord Burleigh computed that the value of the gifts, con- 
ferred on that favourite amounted to three hundred thou- 
fand pounds ; a fum, which, though probably exaggera- 
ted, is a proof of her ftrong afFe£bion towards him ! It 
>vas a common faying during this reign, The queen pays 
bountifully, though Jlje rewards fparingly §§. 

It is difficult to compute exa£lly the queen's ordinary 
revenue, but It certainly fell much fliort of five hundred 
thoufand pounds a-year ***. In the year 1590 flie raifed 
j.he cuftoms from fourteen thoufand pounds a-year to fif- 

* D'Zwe?, p. 473. I think h impolT.ble 10 reconcile this account of tKe pub- 
Kc debts with lh3i gi\ en by Strype, tcclel'. Mem. vol. ii. p. 544, ihai in 
iheyear 1553. the crown (jwed but jn.^ool. 1 o.vii. thai lhi-> lalk fuui 
.•ippeiisa gitai deal more I'.lcely. The whole levenue of queen Eli7abeth would 
i,3t in ten years have paid four tniliions. t Winwood, vol. i. p. 19. 54. 

i Wiii'.vodd, vol. i. p. 117. 395. § D'EwcS. p. 4),^. 

*< Camden, p. 167. ft Appendix to the earl of Klfex's apology. 

J* Biich s Memoirs, vol. ii. §•§ Nanion's Regalia, chap. 1. 

• Franlilyn in hs annals, p. q. fays that the profit of 'tl'e loins' kim. belides 
Wards jnd the du:chy of Lancafier frvhich amounted to abwi i jo.ono foundi) 
was i83, ig;!. pouuds : 1 b;s crown lands leem to be coin;irehendtd in this 
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Appcndiic ty thoufand, and obliged fir Thomas Smith, who had 
HI. farmed tlicm, to refund fome of his former profits*. 

C*'****'^ This improvement of the revenue was owing to the fug- 
geftions of one Caermarthen ; and' was oppofed by Bur- 
leigh, Leiccfter, and Walfingham : But the queen's per- 
feverance overcame all their oppofition. The great un- 
dertakings which fhe executed with fo narrow a revenue, 
and with fuch fmatl fupplies from her people, prove the 
mighty effi'£ls of wifdom and ceconomy. She received 
from the parliament, during the courfe of her whole reign, 
only twenty fublulies and thirty-nine fifteenths. I pretend 
not to dct.rmine exa£lly the amount of thefe fupplies 
becaufe the value of a fubfidy was continually falling ; 
and in the end of her reign it amounted only to eighty 
thoufand pounds f. If we fuppofe that the fupplies grant- 
ed Elizabeth during a reign of forty-five years amounted 
to three millions, we fhall not probably be much wide of 
the truth |. This fum makes only fi.xty-fix thoufand fix 
hundred and fi\ty-fix pounds a-year ; and it is furprifing, 
that while the queen's demands were fo moderate, and 
her expences fo well regulated, Ihe Ihould ever have found 
any di.'ficulty in obtaining a fupply from parliament, or 
be reduced to make fale of tlie crown-lands. But fuch 

• Camden, p. 558. This accTOnt of Croidfrj is difficult or impolTible i» 
reconciled 10 the ll*tc of the culloms in the beginning of the fuljfequent 
reign, as they appear in the journals of the commons. SecHirt. of Jamas, 
chap. t D'Ewes, p. 630. 

% Lord Salilbury computed thel'e fupplies only at a,8«o,ooo poutids. Journ. 
17 Feb. v6oc). King James was certainly niiftak.en when he eilimated the 
clueen'i annual ftniplies at 137,000 pounds, Franklyn, p. 44. It is curious 10 
ob(erve. tliat ihemlniUer, in the war begun in 1754. was in fome periods al- 
lowed iala>'ilh ill two months as great a fuui as was granted by parliainet\t to 
fjueen bli7abelh in foiiy-ii' e- years '1 he extreme frivolous objt-ct of the laie 
WJ-, and the great importance of her's. fet this mauei in ftill a Wronger light. 
Money too, we mjy ciblerve, was in moft particulars of t he fame \alue in both 
periods : Sljc paved e ght pence a day to evr ry foot foldier. But our late delu- 
lions have much exceeJed any thing known in hiftory, not even exocptine; thofe 
of the cruf^iies. For I fuppofe there is no mathematical, flill lefs an arithme- 
tical demoniUatiun, |hat the road to the I-Ioly Land was not the riMd to I'aiauile.. 
as there i«, that the cmllcfs iucicafe ot national dibis is the diie..'l read to na- 
tional ruin. Dm having ih>w completely reached that j;oal, it is needltU at 
jirefent to refledl on the part. It will he found in the prefent year, 1776, that 
all the revenues of this "Hand noith of 1 r< nt a id weft of Heading, are morl- 
gHjed or aniicipated for ever. Could the Iniall remainder be in a Wuile conrli- 
lion, were thoie pinvince^ feircd by Aufliia and fruffia? Th' re is only this d.f • 
teience, thai tome event might li<ippen in huvope which would oblige thefe 
;^rcat monj.ih'? to dif,;orgc their aaiuiritioii^ But 110 imajinaiion can figute 
a hluaticn which will induce our cieditois to reliii'juilli Ihcir ciaiiiis. 01 ihe 
public t') !<-..7e their re- enucs. Sio egregious indeed ha.- been our folly, llini 
v»e Itavf e> en loft a" t.; e toc:n3i)a lion in the ni-mberleft ca'aniilies that ire 
awaiting us. 
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was the exti-emc, I had almoft faid abfurd, parfimony of Apnendix 
the parliaments during that period. They valued nothing 
in companion oi their money. The members had no con- ^-^V'O 
nexion with the court and tlie very idea which they con- 
nived of tae trult committed to them was, to reduce the 
demands of the crown, and to grant as few fupphes as 
pollible. The crown, on the other hand, conceived the 
parhament in no other light than as a means of fupply. - 
Queen Elizabeth made a merit to her people of feldom 
fummoning parliaments *. No redrefs of grievances was 
expedled from tliefe aflemblies : They were fuppofed to 
meet for no other purpofe than to impofe taxes.' 

Before the reign of Elizabeth, the Englifh pvinces Iiad 
ufually recourfe to the city of Antwerp for voluntary loans ; 
and their credit was fo low, that befides paying the high 
intereft of ten or twelve per cent, they were obliged to 
make the city of Londori join in the fecunty. Sir Thomas 
Greftiam, that great and enterprifing nacrchant, one of 
the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged the company 
of merchant adventurers to grant a loan to the queen ; 
and as the money was regularly repaid, her credit by de- 
grees ellablifhcd itfelf in the city, and fhe fliook off this 
dependence on foreigners f. 

In the year 1 559, however, the queen employed 
Grcfham to barrow for her two hundred thoufand pounds 
at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform the coin, 
which was at that time extremely debafed |. She was fo 
impolitic as to make, herfelf, an innovation in the coin j 
by dividing a pound of fdver into fixty-two fhillings, in- 
ftead of fixty the former ilandard. This is the lail time 
that the coin has been tampered with in England. 

Queen Elizabeth, fenfible how much tlie defence of commerces 
her kingdom depended on its naval power, was defirous 
to encourage commerce and navigation : But as her mo- 
nopolies tended to extinguilh all domcftic induftry, which 
is much more valuable than loreign trade, and is the foun- 
dation of it, the general train of her condudl was iM 
calculated to ferve the purpofe at which fhe aimed, much 
lefs to promote the riches of her people. The cxclufive 
companies alfo were an immediate check on foreign trnde'. 
Yet, notwithflanding thefc difcouragcmcuts, tlie fplrit of 
-the age was ffrongly bent on naval enterprifcs ; and be- 
fides the military expeditions againft the Spaniar.-!s, many 
•attempts were made for new difcoverics, and many new \ 



• Strype, vol.iv. p. 114. 
+ Siowes Survey of London, book i. p. 235. 
J M^. or loid KO'.ftoi/sf.on; thePjjci olice, p. 295. 
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Appf ndix . branches of foreign commerce were opened by the Englifh. 
jli. Sir Martin Frobilher undertook three fruitlefr, voyages to 

U'-iT'O dlfcover the north-weft pafiiige : Davis, not riiicouraged 
by this ill fuccefs, made a new attempt, when he difco- 
vered the ftraits which pafs by his name. In the year 
1600, the queen granted the firft patent to the Eaft-India 
' company : The ftock of tliat company was feventy-two 
thoufand pounds ; and they fitted out four flilps under 
the command of James Lancafler, for this new branch of 
trade. The adventure was fuccefsful ; and the fhips re- 
turning with a rich cargo, encouraged the company to 
continue the commerce. 

The communication with Mufcovy had been opened 
in queen Mary's time by the difcovery of the paffage to 
Archangel : But the commerce to that country did not 
begin to be carried on to a great extent till about the year 
1569. The queen obtained from the czar an exclufivc 
patent to the Englilli lor the whole trade of Mufcovy * ; 
and (he entered into a perfonal as weil as national alliance 
with him. This czar was named John BafilidcE, a furi- 
ous tyrant, who, continually fufpeching the revolt of his 
fubjetls, ftipulated to have a fafe retreat and protection 
in England. In order the better to enfure this refource, 
he purpofed to marry an Englifh woman ; and the queen 
intended to have fent him lady Anne Haftings, daughter 
of the earl of Huntingdon : But when the lady was in- 
formed of the barbarous manners of the country, fbe 
wifely declined purchafing an empire at the expence of 
her eafe and fafcty f . 

The Englilh, encouraged by the privileges which they 
had obtained from Bafilides, ventured farther into thofe 
countries than any Europeans had formerly done. They 
tranlported tlieir goods along the river Dwina in boats 
made of one entire tree, which they towed and rowed up 
the ilream as far as Walogda. Thence they carried their 
conmiodities feven days journey by land to Yeraflau, and 
then down the Volga to Aftracd'n. At Aftracan they built 
flrips, cruifcd the Cufpian fea, and diftributed their manu- 
fadui> s into Perfia. But this bold Attempt n>et witji fuch 
difcoura;^ements, that it was never renewed J. 

Aftck the death of John Bafilides, lus fon Theodore 
revoked the patent which the Englifh enjoyed for a mono- 
poly of the Ruirian trade : "When the queen remonftrated 

; againft this innovation, lie told her miniitcrs, that pria- 

ccs mufl carry an indifferent hand, as well bttweea tlieir 

<^ Camden, p. ^oS, t Ibid. p. ^jj, * ibid. p. 41?. 
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fubjeas as between foreigners ; ami not convert trade, App,;idix 
which by the laws of nations ought to be common to all. Hi. 
into a monopoly for the private gain of a few *. So much 
jufter notions of commerce were entdrtaiaed by this bar- 
barian than appear in the conduit of the renowned queen 
Elizabeth ! Theodore, however, continued fome privileges 
to the Englifli, on account of their being the difcoverers 
of the communicatioa bctweei; Europe and his Coun- 

The trade to Turkey Commenced about the year 1583 ; 
and that commerce was immediately confined to a com- 
pany by queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the grand 
fignior had always conceived England to be a dependent 
province of France f ; but having heard of the queen's 
power and reputation, he gave a good reception to the 
En^lifn. and even granted them larger privileges than lie 
hau given to' the French. 

The merchants of the Hanfe-towns complained loudly, 
in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, of the treatment 
which they had received in the reigns of Edward and 
Mary. She prudently replied, that as (he would hot in- 
novate any thing, flie would ftill protedi them in the im- 
munities and privileges of which ftie found them pofTeflcd. 
This anfwer not contenting them, their commerce was 
foon after fufpended for a time, to the great advantage of 
the Englifli merchants, who tried what they could them- 
felves Cifedt for promoting their commerce. They took 
the whole trade into their own hands ; and their returns 
proving fuccefsful, they divided themfelves into flaplers 
and merchant adventurers ; the former refiding cohftant- 
Jy at one place, the latter trying their fortunes in other 
towns and ftates abroad witii cloth and other manufa£iures. 
This fuccefs fo enraged the Hanfe-towns, that tliey tried 
all the methods which a difcorued people could devife, to 
draw upon the Englifli merchants the ill opinion of other 
nations and fl:ates. They prevailed fo far as to obtain an 
imperial edi6t, by which the Englifh were prohibited all 
commerce in tlie empire : The queen, by way of retalia- 
tion retained fixty of their fhips, which had been feized 
in the river l agus with contraband goods of the Spaniards.* 
Thefc Ihips the queen intended to have reftored, as defir- 
ing to have compromifed all differences with thofe trading 
cities but when fhe was informed that a general alT^mbly 
WAS held at Lubec, in order to concert meafures for dif- 
treffing the Englifli trade, flie caufed the (hips and cargoes 



* Camden, p. ^jj. 

Vol. IV. 



t Birch's Memoirs, vql. i, p. 36. 
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MilitaiTr 
force. 



to be confifcated : Only two of thani were releafed ro car- 
ry home the news, and to inform thelc ftates that flie had 
the greateft contempt imaginable for all their proceed- 
ings *. 

H"ENR-? Vm. in' order to fit out a iiavy, was obliged 
to hire fhips from Hamburg, Lubec, Dantzic, Genoa, 
and Venice : But Elizabeth, very early in her reign, put 
affairs upon a better footing ; both by building fome fliips 
of her own, and by encouraging the merchants to build 
large trading veflels, which on occafion were converted 
into Ihips of war f. In the 1582, the feamen in England 
were found to be fourteen thoufand two hundred and 
ninety-five men f ; the number of velTels twelve hundred 
and thirty-two ; of which there were only two hundred 
and feventecn above eighty tons. Monfon pretends, that 
tliough navigation decayed in the years of James I. by 
the pra£lice of the merchants, who carried on their trade 
in foreign bottoms §, yet before the year 1640 this number 
of feamen v/as trippled in England ||. 

The navy which the queen left at her deceafe appears 
confiderable, when we refledl: only on the number of vef- 
fels, which were forty-two. But when we confider that 
none of thefe (hips carried above forty guns ; that four 
only came up to that number ; that there were but two 
fliips of a thoufand tons : and twenty-three below five 
hundred, fome of fifty, and fome even of twenty tons ; 
and that the whole number of guns belonging to the fleet 
"iVTis feven hundred and feventy-four * * ; we muft enter- 
tai' a contemptible idea of the Englifh navy, compared 
to the force which it has now attained f f. In the year 
1588, there were not above five veflels fitted out by the 
noblemen and fea-ports which exceeded two hundred 
tonsifj. 

In the year 1599, an alarm was given of an invafion 
by the Spaniards and the queen equipped a fleet and levi- 
ed an army in a fortnight to oppofe them. Nothing gave 
foreigners a higher idea of the power of England than this 
fudden armament. In the year 1575, all the militia in 
the kingdom were computed at a hundred and eighty-two 
thoufand nine hundred and twenty-nine §§. A diilribu- 



• Li-ec of tlie Adrn'.tals, vol. i p. 4 to. f Camden, p. j.SS. 

t Monfon, p. 356. § Ibid. p. 300. || ibid. p. a,o. 256. • 

*• lU 0. p vc,... I he Englilh -a' ■■ at picfsm carries about 14,000 gunj. 

tf sec iioif f X] al (he end of ilic volume. +; Monfon, n. 100, 
Livss cf Ihe Adinirart, vol. i, p. 43?. 
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tioH was mnde in th^ year '(,915 of ^ hundred and forty ^p-- c 

tlivjufand men, befides thofc which Wales could fuppiy *. 

Ti;'jle arniL.'s were formidable by their numbers ; but ^•"^'^'^ 

their difcipline and experience were not proportionatev 

Small bodies from Dunkirk and Newport frequently ran 

over and plundered the eait coaft ; So unfit was tfie nii- 

lit.a, as it was then conftituted, for tlie dqfciice of the 

kingdom. The lord lieutenants were fivft appointed to the 

counties in this reign. 

Mr. Murden f has publiflied from the Salifliury collec- 
tion;, a paper whjcL contains the ijnilitary force of the na- 
tion at the time of the Spanifh Armada, and which is 
fomewhiit different from the account given by our ordinary 
hiilwians. h makes all the able bodied men of the king- 
dom amount to a hundred and eleven thoufand five hun«. 
dred and thirtven ; thofe armed, to eighty tlioufand eight 
hundred and fevcnty-five ; of whom forty-four thoufand 
feven hundred and twenty feven.were trained. It muft 
be fuppoied that thefe able bodied men coniiited of fuch 
only as were regiftered, otherwifc the fmall number is not 
to be accounted for. Yet fu Edward Coke :j. faid in the 
houfe of Commons, that he was employed about the fame 
time, together with Popham, chief juftico, to talie a fur- 
vey of all the people cf England, and that tliev found 
them to be 900,000 of all forts. This number, by the 
ordinary rules of computation, fuppofijs tliat there were a- 
hove 2co,coo meij able to bear arms. Yet even this number 
is furprifingly fmall. Can we fuppofe that the kingdom 
is fix or fcven times more populous at prefent And that 
Murden's yas the real number of men, excluding catho- . 
lies and children and infirm pcrfons .'' 

Harkison fays,, that in the muilers taken in the years 
1574 and 1575, the men fit for fcrvice amounted to 
] ,1 72,674 ; yit was it believed that a full third was omit- $ 
led. Such uncertainty and contradidlion are there in all 
thefe accounts. Notwithftaading the greatncfs of this 
number, the fame author complains much of tlie decay 
of populoufnefs : A vulgar complaint in all plncc:; and 
all ages. Guicciardini makes the iniiabitants of Engiaud ' 
in tliis reign amount to two raiilicns. 

Whatever opinion we may form of the comparative 
populoufnefs of England in diflercnt periods, it mull be 
allowed that, abftracling from tlie national debt, there 19 
a prodigious increafe of power in tliat, more pcrhapr. than 
in ;.ny other European ilat:: fince the beginning of the 



• Strype, vol. iv. p. sci. f J'- t"?. J" j'^urn. 25 April i6n. 
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/ppcndk Jaft century. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ire- 
land alone could at prefent exert a greater force than alj 

^^'^ the three kingdoms were capable of at the death of queen 
Elizabeth^ ' And we might go farther, and aflert, that onq 
good county in England is able to make, at leaft to fup- 
port, a greater effort than the whole kingdom was capa- 
ble of in the reign of Harry V. ; when the maintenance 
of a garrifon in a fmall town like Calais formed more than 
a third of the ordinary national expence. Such arc the 
efFefts of liberty, induftry, and good government. 

The ftate of the Englilh manufaftures was at this time 
very low: and foreign wares of almcft all kinds had the 
preference *. About the year 1500, there were in Lon- 
don four perfons only rated in tne fubfidy-books fo high 
as four hundred pounds +. This computation is not indeed 
to be deemed an exaft eftimate of their wealth. In 1567 
there were fo found, on inquiry, to be four thoufand eight 
hundred and fifty-one ftrangersof all nations in London : 
Of W'hom three thoufand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
Were Flemings, and only fifty-eight Scots J. The perfecu- 
tlons in France and the Low Countries drove afterwards a 
greatet number of foreigners ipto England and the com- 
merce as well as' manufa£lures of that kingdom was very 
much improved by them §. It was then that fir Thomas 
Grefliam built, at his own charcfe, the magnificent fabric 
of tlie Exchange for the reception of the merchants : The 
queen vifited it, and gave it the appellation of the Royal 
Exchange. 

By a lucky accident in language, which has a great efFe£t 
on men's ideas, the invidious word ufury, which formerly 
'meant the taking of any intereft for money, came now to 
exprefs only the taking of exorbitant and illegal intereft. 
An a&: pafled in I571 violently condemns all ufury; bur 
% permits ten per cent, intereft to be payed. Henry IV. of 
France reduced intereft to 6 4 per cent. : An indication of 
the great advance of France above England in com- 
merce. 

Dr; Howell fays ||, that queen Elizabeth in the third of 
Iier rcigh was prefented witli a pair of black filk knit ftoc» 
kings by her filkwomaii, and never wore cloth hofe any 
jnore. The author of The prefent State of England fays, 
that about ^[ 5 y 7, pocket watches were firft brought into 
England from Germany. They are thought to have been 
invented at Nuremberg. About 15S0, the ufc of coaches 



• DT.wes, p. .505, 

* Stowc, f. 663. 



j M. p. ^07. + Hayne>i, p. ^fii, 4C3. 
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was introduced by the earl/if Arundel *. Before that time, 
the queen, on public occafions, rode behind her chamber- 
lain. 

Camden fays, that in 158 1, Randolph, fo much em- 
ployed by the queen in foreign embaffics, poflcfled the 
office of poft-mafter general of England. It appears, there- 
fore, that ports were then eftablilhed ; though, from 
Charles I.'s regulations in 1635, it would feeni that few 
j>oft-houfes were erecl:ed before that time. 

In a remonftrance of the Hanfe Towns to the diet of tlie 
empire in rjSa, it is afRrmod that England exported annu- 
ally about 200,000 pieces of cloth f. This number feems 
to be much exaggerated. 

In the fifth of this reign wasenafled the firfl: law for the 
relief of the poor. 

A JUDICIOUS author of that age. confirms the vulgar ob- 
fcrvation, that the kingdom was depopulating from the 
increafe of inclofures and decay of tillage : and he afcribes 
the reafcn very juflly to the reftraints put on the exporta- 
tion of corn ; while full liberty was allowed to export all 
the produce of pafturage, fuch as wool, hidesj leather, 
tallow &CC. Thefe prohibitions of exportation were deri- 
ved from the prerogative, and were very injudicious. The 
queen, once, on the commencement of her reign, had 
tried a contrary practice, and with good fuccefs. From 
the fame author we learn, that the complaints renewed in 
our time, were then very corampn, concerning the high 
prices of every thing J. There feems, indeed, to have 
jbeen two periods in which prices rofe remarkably in En- 
gland, namely, that in queen EHzabeth's reign, when they 
are computed to have doubled, and tTiat in the prefent 
age. Between the two, there feems to have been a l> ag- 
nation. It would appear thatinduftry, during that inter- 
mediate period, increafed as fall as gold and fdvcr, and 
kept commodities nearly at a par with money. 

There were two attempts made in this reign to fettle 
colonies in America ; one by fir Humphrey Gilbert in 
Newfoundland, another by fir Walter Raleigh in Virgi- 
nia ; But neither of thefe projefts proved fuccefsful. Ail 

• /*i*(lerfon, vol. i. p. 43'. t Anderf'^n- '^ol- i- p- 424. 

t A compendious or brief I xamiiiation cf c?r'a'.n ordinary Com;.!3ints of 
di-ers of our Countrymen. '1 lie ain'hoi fays, th^il in 30 or 30 years before 
1581, c^mmodit.es had in general lilen 50 per cent. ; fome more. Cannot 
yon, neighbour, remember.' favs he ,t.hat witliin thefe 50 years, I could in 
this town buy iKe tell pip or jor.fe I could lav inv lanes m f >i four-pence, 
which now codeth twel' e-pence, a gocxl ca;ion foi ihree-pence, or four-pence, 
a cliicken for a penny, a lien for two pence i p. 35. Vet the pr.cj of oidii^a: v 
labour was thien eight ()ence a clay, p- it. 
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A,t>n?ndix tliofc noblc fcttlements were made in the following reigns. 
Ill" The cuneiit fpecie of the kingdom in the end of this reign 

Vv>U is computed at four millions *. 

The eirl of Leicefter defired fir Francis Walfingham, 
then ambaffador in France, to provide him with a riding 
niafter in that country, to whom he promifes a huridred 
pounds a-ycar, befides maintaining himfelf and fervant 
and z couple of horfcs. " 1 know," adds tlie earl, " that' 
" fuch a man as I want may receive higher wages in 
France : But let him confider, that a fiiilling in England 
*' goes as far as two fiiilling in France f." It is known that 
every thing is much changed fince that time. 

k!»nneii, T HE nobility in this age ftill fupportcd, in fome degree,, 
the ancient magnificence in their hofpitallty, and in the 
numbers of their retainers ; and the queen found it pi u- 
dent to retrench, by proclamation, their expencts in this 
Lift particular J. '1 he expcnce of hofpitality fhe fome- 
what encouraged by the frequent vifits fliepaidher nobility, 
and the fumptuous feafts v/hich (he received from them 
The earl of Leicefter gave her an entertainment in Kenil- 
worth caftle, which was extraordinary for expence and 
magnificence. Among other particulars, we uic told, 
that three hundred and faty-five hcgfneads of beer were 
drunk at it I|. The earl had fortified this caftie at great 
expence ; and it contained arms for ten thoufand men **. 
The e.irl of Derby had a family confifting of two hundred 
and forty fervants f •}•. Stowe remarks it as a fingular proof 
of beneficence in this nobleman, that he was contented with 
his rent from his tenants, snd exadted not any extraordina- 
nary fcrvices from them : A proof that the great power 
of the fovereign (what was almoft unavoidable) had very 
generally countenanced the nobility in tyrannifing over the 
peopfe. ijurkigli, though he was frugal, and had no pa- 

* Li' es of the Ad^niials, vol. i. p. ^75. ■(■ Digger's Complele 

^irbiliaJoi , t Strype, \ol. iii. ^ppenriix, p. 54. 

S Kai(ifo'.i, sfierciuimr;ar,ng tlic queen's paldcos, »dds ; '•hut what fliall 
1» 1 need to t^l.e upon nie to repeat dll, and tc!l what houfes the queen'5 raa- 
" jell) ha,!'. !' Suh all islieiB ; and when it pltaCcih hei in the I'umtner tealbn 10 
',' recreate hf.felf abroad. amUicwihe efiate rf the country, and hear the 

compiajnis of her piw cciniMpus injured by her imjuft oH.ccrs ox Uieiv fub- ' 
" ftituies, eveiy nolileman ? houfe is her palace, where llie cortinucth during 
" plcalure, and till (he return again to foms ot her own, in which (l;e r^iriaiti'- 

c!h lo loiij; Ihc i^lcalcth." KooK ii. chaji. x','. Suiftiy one may lay of fuch 
ajiiicriwl it Cicero fajsto ^ll'cus onoccaiionof a vifit payed him by CacCar . 
fiolpes lameu non is cui d:ceie':, amabo te, eodem ad me cum leveitere, Lib. 
mil. hp. 32. If n.c rtiif ed Cit. people fiotn oppiC^lior.s (10 wlioiu it le;ms 
U-.e law couit'gi'-e no relief J, her vif,ts were a greai opp-.einon on the nobility. 

li B.ojr. biit. 'Vol. iii. p. 1791. » • brrype, vol. iii.f. 39<. 

tf Sicvve, p. 67^, 
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terml eftato, kept a family coiifuling of a hundred fer- Anncndix 
vants *. He had a {landing table tor gentlemen, and IH. 
two ether t;ibles for perfons of meaner condition, which Kyr>0 
were always ferved alike, whether he were in town or 
in the country. About his perfon he had people of great 
diftinclion, mfoniuch that he could reckon up twcnty^ 
gentlemen retamers, who had each a thoufand pounds a- 
year ; and as many among his ordinary fervants, who 
were worth from a thoufand pounds to three, five, ten, 
and twenty thoufand pounds f . It is to be remarked, 
that though th= reveniies of the crown were at that time 
very fmall, the minifteis and courtiers fometimes found 
means, by employing the boundlefs prerogative, to acquire 
greater fortunes than it is polfibie for ihem at prcfent 
to amafs, from their larger falaiies, and more limited 
authority. 

Burleigh entertained the queen twelve fevcral times 
in his country houfe : where Ihe remained three, four, 
or five weeks at a time. Each vifit coft him two or three 
thoufand pounds \. The quantity of filver plate poflefled 
by this nobleman is furpriiing ; No lefs than fourteen or 
fifteen thoufand pounds weight § ; ^which befides the 
fa{hlon would be above forty-two thoufand pounds fter- 
ling in value. Yet Burleigh left only 4000 pounds a-yeac 
in land, and 11,000 pounds in money ; and as land was 
then commonly fold at ten years purchafe, his plate was 
nearly equal to all the reft of his fortune. It appears 
that little value was then put upon the fafhion of the plate 
which probably was but rude : The weight was chiefly 
confidcred ||. 

But, though there were preferved great remains of th» 
ancient cuftoms, the nobility were by degrees acquiring a 
tafte for elegant luxury 5 and many edilices in particular 
were built by them, neat, large, and fumptuou;, to the 
great ornament of the kingdom, fays Camden ♦* ; but tp 
the no lefs decay of the glorious hofpitality of the nation. 
It is, however, more rcalbnable to think, that this new 
turn of expence promoted arts and indullry ; while the 
ancient hofpitality was the fource of vice, diforder, fedi- 
tion, and idlenefs ff. 

* Strype, vol. iii. p. I2(). Append. f Life ot Purleigh pubrnicd 

by Collins. t ibid. p. 40. ^ Sei no;c- [i J at the end ol tlic 

volume. 

I| This appears from Rurleigh's will : He fpecifies only the niinvVer 01 ounc-s 
to be gii en to each lei;atee, and appoints a goldfinlth to fee it wcishcd oa; 10 
them, without making a'lv dilhnCtion of lli pieces 

f • Paje 4f3. 1 1 See note [Z] at the cud of the volijnie. 
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Apptndix Among the other fpccies of luxury, that of apparel' 
Hi. began much to increafe during this age ; and the queen 
^''^"^^ thought proper to reftrain it by proclamation *. Her 
example was very little conformable to her edicts. As no 
woman was ever more conceited of her beauty, or more 
defirous of making impreffion on the hearts of beliold- 
ers, no one ever went to a greater extravagance in apparel, 
or ftudied more the variety and richnefs of her dreffes. 
She appeared almolb every day in a different habit ; and 
tried all the feveral modes by which fhe hoped to render 
herfelf agreeable. She was alfo fo fond of her clothes, 
that Ihe never could part with any of them ;. and at her 
death fhe had in her wardrobe all the difl'erent habits, to 
the number of three thoufand, which fhe had ever worn 
in her life-time f. 

The retrenchment of the ancient hofpitality, and tha 
diminution of retainers, were favourable to the preroga- 
tive of the fovcreign ; and by difabling the great noble- 
men from refiflance, promoted the execution of the laws^ 
and extended the authority of the courts of juftice. There 
were many pecu'/iar caufes in the fituation and charafter of 
Henry VII. which augmented the authority of the crown ; 
Moft of thefe caufes concurred in fucceeding princes ; to- 
gether with the fa<ltions in religion, and the acquifition of 
the fupremacy, a moft important article of preroga- 
tive : But the manners of the age were a general caufe 
which operated during this whole period, and which con- 
tinually tended to diminifh the riches, and ftill more the 
influence of the ariftocracy anciently fo formidable to the 
cfov/n. The habits of luxury difTipated the immenfe for- 
tunes of the ancient barons j and as the new methods of 
expence gave fubfiflence to mechanics and merchants, who 
lived in an independent manner on the fruits of their own 
induftry, a nobleman, inftead of that unlimited afcendant 
■which he was wont to afTume over thofe who were main- 
tained at his board, or fubfifted by falaries conferred on 
them, retained only that moderate influence which cuftom- 
crs have over tradcfmen, and which can never be danger- 
ous to civil government. The landed proprietors alfo, 
h;iving a greater demand for money than for men, endea- 
voured to turn their lands to the beft account with regard 
to profit ; and either inclofing their fields, or joining ma- 
ny fmall farms into a few large ones, difmiflcd thofe ufe- 
kfs hands which formerly were always at their call in eve- 



• CamHeu, j). 452. 
Difpaichci. 
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ry aftempt" £6 Fubvert tlie oovernmeht, or cppofe a neigti- /^^^»„di 
Dounng biron. By all thcfe meah* the cities increafed ; lU- 
tlie middle rank of nien began to be ricK ar(3 powerful ; v.-'^, 
the prince, who in 6ffe£t was the fame vHth the law, 
was implicitiv obeyed j and though tlie farther progrefsof 
the fame caufes begat a hew plan of liberty, founded cn 
the privileges of the commons, yet in the interval between 
tlie fall of tlie noLIes ah5 the rife ef this order, tlfie So- 
vereign took advantage of the prefect fituatioh, and al- 
fumed an authority alirioft abfolute. 

WhAtuver may be commonly imagined, f'rom the au- 
fliority of lerd Bacon, and from thaf of Hairingtoh, and 
later authors, the laws of Henry VIl. cori^ibuted very 
Tittle towards the great revolution which happened about 
{liis pfcriod in the fenglifh conftitation. The practice of 
breaking entails by a tine and recovery had been introduced 
in the preceding reigns ; and this prince onl^ gave indi- 
re£tly a kpl f^ndion to the practice, by reforming fome 
abtifes wnich attended it. But the fettled authority which 
he acquired to txie crown, enabled the fovereign to en- 
croach on the feparate jurifdi^tions o( the baronsj and 
produced a more general and regular execution of the laws. 
The counties palatine underwent the fame fate as the 
feudal po^Vets j and, by a ftatute of HeAry Yltt. *, the 
jurifdidion of thefe cDunties was artnexed to the crown, 
and all writs were ordained to run in the king's name, 
fiut the change of manners was the chief caufe of the • 
fecret revolution of government, and fubverted the powet 
of the barons. There appear ftill in this reign fome re- 
mains of the ancient flavery of the boors and peafants f, 
but none afterwards. 

Learning, on its rievival, was held in high eftimation Lcam-n 
by the Englllh princes and nobles ; and as it was not yef. ''"'"2- 
proftitu'ica by being too common ; even the great deemed 
it an obje£t of ambition to attain a charader for literature. 
'the four fuccetlive foverei^s, Henry, Edward, Mary, 
and Ell^aheth, may on one account of oth»^r be admitted 
into the clafs of authors. C^een Catherine jParr tranf- 
lated a book : Lady J'iiis Gray, confidering her age, and 
her fex, and her flation, may be regarded as a prodigy of 
literature. Sir Thomas Smith wa's raifcd froih being prc- 
feilor in Cambridge, firft to be anibLifador to France, 
zhcn fccretary of ftate. The dilpatches of thofe times, 
and among others thofe of Buvlcigh himfclf, are frequent- 
■y interlarded witli cuctations from the^Grcek and Latin 
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(Appendix claflics. Evcn the ladies of the court valued tliemfelvM 
' on knowledge: Lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their 

y"^'**^ two fifters, were miftrefles of the ancient as \yell as nrio- 
! dern languages ; and placed more pride in their erudition 

than in their ranlt and quality. 

Queen Elizabeth wrote and tranflated feveral books ; 
and ihe was familiarly acquainted with the Greek as well 
as Latin tongue *. It is pretended that fhe made an ex- 
temporary reply in Greek to the univerfity of Cambridge, 
; who had aadreffed her in that language. It is certain, 
that fhe anfwered in Latin wichout premeditation, and in 
a very fpirited manner, to the Polifti ambaflador, who had 
been wanting in refpe£t to her. When (he had finifhed, 
(he turned about to her courtiers, and faid, " God's death, 
« my lords," (for (he was much adidted to fwearing) " I 
" have been forced this day to fcour up my old Latin that 
hatJi long lain ruftingf." Elizabeth, even after fhe 
Was queen, did not entirely drop the ambition of appear- 
ing as an author ; and, next to her defire of ambition for 
beauty, this feems to have been the chief obje£t of her 
vanity. She tranflated Boethius of the Confolation of 
Philofophy ; in order, as fhe pretended, to allay her grief 
for Henry IV.'s change of religion. As far as we can 
judge from Elizabeth's compofitions, we may pronounce 
that, notwithftanding her application and her excellent 
parts, her tafte in literature was but indifferent : She was 
much inferior to her fucceflbr in this particular, who was 
himfelf no perfeft model of eloquence. 

Unhappily for literature, at leaft for the learned of 
.■^ this age, the queen's vanity lay more in fhining by her 
own learning, than in encouraging men of genius by her 
liberality. Spenfer himfelf, the fined Englifli writer of 
his age, was long neglefted ; and after the death of fir 
Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to die almoft for 
want. This poet contains great beauties, a fweet and 
harmonious verfification, eafy elocution, a fine imagina- 
tion : Yet does the perufal of his work become fo tedious, 
that one never finifhes it from the mere pleafure which it 
affords : It foon becomes a kind of talk-reading ; and it 
requires fome effort and refolution to carry us on to the end 
of his long performance. This elFeft, of which every 
one is confcious, is ufually afcribed to the change of man- 
ners : But manners have more changed fince Homer's age ; 
and yet that poet remains ftill the favourite of every read- 
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er of tafte and judgment. Homer copied true natural ^ppendi: 
manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, will 
always form an agreeable and interefting picture ; But the ^^'^'^^ 
pencil of the Englifh poet was employed in drawing the 
aiFedlations, and conceits, and fopperies of chivalry, which 
appear ridiculous as foon as they lofe the recommendation 
of the mode. The tedioufnefs of continued allegory, and 
that too feldom ftriking or ingenious, has alfo contributed 
to render the Fairy ^ueen peculiarly tirefome ; not to 
mention the too great frequency of its defcriptions, and 
the langour of its ftanza. Upon the whole, Spenfer 
maintains his place upon the fhelves among our Englifti 
claflics : But he is feldom feen on the table i and there is 
fcarcely any one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but will 
confefs, that, notwithftanding all the merit of the poet, 
he affords an entertainment with which the palate is foon 
fatiated. Several writers of late have amufed themfelves 
in copying the ftyle of Spenfer •, and no imitation has 
been fo indifferent as not to bear "a great refemblance to the 
original : His manner is fo peculiar, that it is almoit impof- 
(ibk not to transfer fome of it into the copy. 
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■ rppe—rrrr^ofm't ue^oii(;t!oni—. — Raleigh's cof^piracy 

liamplon-cowi cotifevcnc:— — ^ parliawt'nt— Peace ivith 

4 A P. |r"g^H E crow of ^ng^inii vs3 n^v^r <^"»BJ'mittcd from 
j_ father to fon with greater tranquillity, than it palTed 

"^'7*^ from the family of Tudor to that of iStuart. During the 
whole feign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men had been em- 
ployed in fearch of her fuccefibr ; and when bid :ige made 
the profpetl of her dc?.th more immediate, there appeared 
none but the king cf Scots, who could advance any juft 
claim or pretenfion to thfe throne. He was great-gr.mdfon 
of Margaret, elder daughter of Henry VII. ; and on tlie 
failure of the male-line, his hcrfditarv right remained nn- 
queflionabie. If the religion of Mary queen of Sects, and 
the other prejuc^it . s contraft. 4 againd her, had formed 
any confulerable obllacle to her fuccclTion ; tljcfe objec- 
tions, being entirely perfonal, had no place with regard 
to)^-erfon. Men rdfo confidcrcd, that thovigh tlie title, 
derived from blood, had been frequently violated fince tlie 
Ncrman conqiiell, fucli licences had proceeded more from 
force or intrigue, lhan from any I'.elibcrate maxims of go- 
vernment; The lineal heir had flill in the end prevailed; 
and both his exchifion and reftorr.t'ion had been common- 
ly a tended with fi!cl\ -crnvulfions as were Aifficiert to 
-.varn ail prudent men net li£;l-,tly to give way to fuch 
irregularitits. If the wi J of Henry VIII. authorifod by 
art of parliament, liad tacitly cxcluced the Scottilh line ; 
the tyranny and crj rces of tl'.at monarch lind been fo 
fipnal, that a fettlemc'rt of this nature, unfuprortcd by any 
juft rciifcn, }iad no ruthcrily with the people. Q^iecn 



Jlilzalyfif If JOO^ wiU^ hpr ^ylng breaj:?)^ h^d recognized the GH AP. 
un^Qybied title o/bft kinrm^J) ]w}~^ i tiic whole 113- J(LV. 
tion f^enjgd tp 4jfjjcf(?thewuyiy<fs xyithjoy :>nd ple^fure fox V.<*v^ 

reception. Thoygh born and edifca^vd aflaidll a foreign 'fffi* 
and Loftile pcopilf , lyien hppfd; fro.n;i his fhsradler of mo- 
4er?tion and wifdoiri) tha.t ne woijjd e?nbr,4ce the m^j^imr. 
di an ^n^Ilfh iT^gnarpl} ^ arid the p^rpclent fQj-efijv/ greater 
advantages yeOjlting fr.Q.n;) a unipn v'ith Scotlgind, th?.Q 
di,fadv^nt^es from fubroittir]^ tp a prince pf tha,t natipi). 
The ah:riiy with \yhi^;h the En^lifli lppk?4 towvd the 
/iicfsffpr, h^d appf^recj fo evident to EHzab.?tb, that, con- 
curring M'lth other c^ufeS;, it affected her \yith the deepeft 
melancholy ; and that wife princefs, whofe penetyatipn 
and experience had givpa her the greateft infj^ht into hu- 
man affairs, had not yet fufici^ntly weighed the ingrati- 
tude of coyrtiers and Jevtty of the people. 

As viflory abroad, and tranquillit|r at home, had attencjed 
this princefs, Ihe left thp nation in litch flpurifhing circuni- 
itances, that her fucceflbr polTclJed every J»dvantage, ex- 
.cept that of comparifpn with her illuftrioi^s name, wheii 
he mounted thrqn? of England. The king's journey 
from Edinbi^rgh to London immediately afFprded to the 
inquifitive fom? f irpumftances of copiparifo.n, which even p. ^^^^ 
the natural partiality Iq fijvour of their new fovereign could aO'onsot 
not interpret tp his advantage. As he pafled along, all this leisn. 
ranks ofmen flocked aboyt him, from every quarter, 
allured by intercft prcuripfity. .Great were the rejoicings, 
and loud and hearty the acclamations which rtlpunded 
from all fides ; and every onp could rem.ember how the 
?f"ability arid popular mapners of their quf'en difplayed 
themfelves amidft fuch concov^rfe and exultation of he? 
fubjefts. But James, though fociable gnd familiar with 
bis friends ami courtiers, hajed the buft e of a ijiixcd mul- 
titude ; and though far frpm difliking flattery, yet was he 
flill fonder of trnqulliity and eafe. f][e ifi'ued therefore n 
proclamation, forbidding this rcfort of peojde, on pre- 
tence of the fcarcity of prpvifions, and other jnconvenien- 
cies, which, he faid, would necellarily attend it *. 

He was not, liowever, infenfible to the great flow of 
aiTeftion which appeared in his new fubjects ; and bein^ 
himfelf of an alFedionate temper, he feenas to have been 
in hafte to make them fonis return of kijadnefs and good 
oinces. To this motive, probably, wc arc to afcribe that 
profufion of titles, which was obfervcd in the beginning 
of his rcigr. ; wJtcn, in li\ weeks time alter iijs entrance 
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CHAP, into the kingdom, he is computed to have beftowcd kuight- 
XLV. hood on no Icfs than two hundred and thirty-fcven pcrfonj, 

^""""^ If Elizabeth's frugality of honours, as well as of money, 
had formerly been repined at, it began now to be valued 
and efteemed : And every one was fenfible that the king, 
by his lavilh and premature conferring of favours, had 
failed of obliging the perfons on whom he beftowed them. 
Titles of all kinds became fo common, that they were 
fcarcely marks of diftindtion ; and being diftributed, 
without choice or deliberation, to perfons unknown to 
the prince, were regarded more as the proofs of facility 
and good- nature, than of any determined friendfhip or 
efteem. 

A PASQUINADE was affixed to St. Paul's, in which an 
art was promifed to be taught, very neceflary to affift frail 
memories in retaining the names of the new nobility *. 

We may prefumc, that the Englifti would have thrown 
lefs blame on the king% facility in beftowing favours, had 
thcfe been confined entirely to their own nation, and had 
not been ftiared out in too unequal proportions, to his 
old fubje«Sls. James, who, through his whole reign, was 
more guided by temper and inclination than by the rules 
of political prudence, had brought with him great num- 
bers of his Scottlfh courtiers ; whofe impatience and im- 
portunity were apt, in many particulars, to impofe on the 
eafy nature of their mafter, and extort favours, of which, 
it is natural to imagine, his Englifti fubjedts would loud- 
ly complain. The duke of Lenox, the earl of Marre, 
lord Hume, lord^JCinlofs, fir George Hume, fecretary 
Elphinftone f, were immediately added to the Englifh 
privy council. Sir George Hume, whom he created earl 
of Dunbar, was his declared favourite as long as that no- 
bleman lived, and was one of the wifeft and moft virtuous, 
though the leaft powerful, ef all thofe whom the king 
ever honoured with that diftin£kion. Hay fome time af- 
ter, was created vifcount Doncafter, then earl of Carlifle, 
and got an immcnfe fortiine from the crown ; all of 
wliich he fpcnt in a fplendid and courtly manner. Ram- 
fay obtained the title of earl of Holdernefs ; and many 
others, being raifed on a fudden to the higheft elevation, 
incrsafed, by their infolence, that envy, which naturally 
attended them, as ftrangers and ancient enemies. 

It muft however be owned, in juftice to James, that 
he left almoft all the chief offices in the hands of Eliza'^ 
beth's minifters, add traded the condu£t of political con- 
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cems, both foreign and domcftk, to his Englifh fubje£ts. CHAP. 
Among thefe, fecretary Cecil created fucceflively lord XLV. * 
Effindon, vifcount Cranborne, and earl of Salifbury, was i«*n<^ 
always regarded as his prime minifter and chief ^ouncellor. <6oj- 
Though the capacity and penetration of this minifter were 
fofficiently known, his favour with the king created fur- 
prife on the acceffion of that monarch. The fecret cor- 
refpondencc into which he had entered with James, and ^ 
which had fenfibly contributed to the cafy reception of 
that prince in England, laid the foundation of Cecil's cre- 
dit ; and while all his former aflbciates, fir Walter Ra- 
leigh, lord Grey, lord Cobham, were difcountenanced on 
account of their animofity againft Effcx, as well as for 
other reafons, this minifter was continued in employ- 
ment, and treated with the greatcft confidence and re- 
gard. 

The capacity of James and his minifters in nogotiation 
was immediately put to trial, on the appearance of am- 
baiTadors from almoft all the princes and ftates of Europe, 
in order to congratulate him on his acceffion, and to form 
with him new treaties and alliances. Befidc minifters from 
Venice, Denmark, the Palatinate ; Henry Frederic of 
Naflau affifted by Bernevelt the penfionary of Holland, 
was ambaflador from the ftates of the United Provinces. 
Aremberg was fent by archduke Albert ; and Taxis was 
expefted in a little time from Spain. But he who moft 
excited the attention of the public, both on account of his 
own merit and that of his maftcr, was the marquis of 
Rofni, afterwards duke of Sully, prime minifter and fa- 
vourite of Henry IV. of France. 

When tJie dominions of the houfe of Auftria devolved g,3,g £„. 
on Philip II. all Europe was ftruck with terror, left the rope, 
power of a family, which had been raifed by fortune, 
Oiould now be carried to an immeafurable height, by the 
wifdom and conduft of this monarch. But never were 
apprehenfions found in the event to be more groundlefs. 
Slow without prudence, ambitious without enterprife, 
falfe without deceiving any body, and refined without any 
true judgment; fuch was the charadter of Philip, and 
fuch the chara£ler which, during his lifetime, and after 
his death, he imprefTed on the Spanifti councils. Revol- 
ted or depopulated provinces, difcontented or indolent in- 
habitants, were the fpeftacles which thofe dominions, 
lying in every climate of the globe, prefented to Philip 
III. a weak prince, and to the duke of Lerma, a minifter 
weak and odious. But though military difcipliiie, whicli 
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C H A f« ft'il teffJaiited, vfas v*at al6fl€ fdihd ap{3eai*aHfc4 9^ 

XLV. life and vigoar td that liihg^i^flMi'.o; body j yef fd- gfei^ Mt 
ks>*<*^ thttsriot produced by f<yrmer povitf tiM amBitibii, thvk 
»eo3- the redu&ion df the hoSfe df Au'fli^ia -f^ss the obj^' of 
fiieit's v&Mtd thrOttghdtit ill the flatcsr 6f GMiltetldtiltt. ft 
wa:9 not i>e^efeived,- !hit &it Frttich eJtipfte, rto\*' tmitfed fA 
ddritcftic pfeaee, and gbtfcYhlfd by th6 ttidft h^tdic sifid riidft 
imiable pf ihc* that adorns rtwd^rft ft^xtyi ■f^^s be^eibie, of 
kfelf, i fnfScient eoanterpoift td the Spanifli g¥e&thefs. 

otjoiiation. Perhaps-, that prince hVittfelf (fid nat petttive if, #liert ht 
prof)ofed, by his n?^in^ffi^rj a leagHfc with Jartyies, in cdrit 
ju/i^-liott •rt'ith Venice, the Ufri«;d Prdt'iTK^eji) a Ad the ner* 
thtirft ci*d#h9 J ift order to aftfaclt tiTt« Auftriaii dbmiiildhS 
oh every fide, and depfeft the feibftiti-M pid\t^<*r of that 
ambitioas family *. But the ge'ni*as df th€ EilgHfh itiot. 
liarch was not equal to fuch vaft enterprifes. The love of 
|)eace Was hii ruling paflioh ; artd if his ptculiAt feli- 
city, that tli« CdnjuAftutes df thttirfiS& tcndfcrfed eh* htM 
©bjefl \Vhich agr^eafele te Hiril) iii the higlKft deg*fee 
advantageous fd his people. 

TutVrench smbsrffadot, fherefote, Was Obliged W f^J- 
firt ffdm thefe extenfiYe Viexts, and to GOrtttft vlith JiriteJ 
the meai^s of pf6Vidihg fot tiifc faffety of the United UroJ 
rirlces : Nor \tas this b\>]t&. eltdgefher ^itht)ut its difficfiik 
ties. The kiflg» before Ivid accefliorij hAd enteftdineA 
ftruples ^tlth regard to the teVoit of the l-Kfvf Goiititttes i 
and being cdi?ii¥idflly dpcn a?¥d fiiKctc f, he had, drt mMf 
dccfSom, gdn^ fa far (is td gife to thfe Dutch the dppel-- 
}<-»tion etf rcbela | : But having converfed more fuJIy ■«*iih 
linglifh miniflers and courtiers, he fo«nd theil: *ttachltiew6 
Id that i^publito fd llrdng, and their opinion df edffimon 
ihtereft fo eftublilhedj that he was obliged to fcfrifice ti# 
politico hia fcnl'e of jufttce ) a quality which, tvth whertf 
(•rrcncdue, is teffwftaWc as well aB rare in a mortarclu 
Me fhefefofe agreed with Rofni to fupj>0ft fectetly the 
Rates general, in cfenceft with the king of Frsnee i left 
their weabnefs ;»nd defpair fh«uld oblige them to fubrrtif 
td their old mnfti^r. The drtitles of the treaty ^^ers few 
;>nd limbic. It v^As ftipulated, that the two kingS ftouW 
allow the Dutch to levy forces in their refpeftive dortiinv* 
ona \ ahd fiiould wd^rhand rctnit td that republic the fum 
of die rriillicm four hundred tlroufand lines a year fbr 
the pay of ihefe forcer. : That the vrhok fum (hould b^* 
advanced hj the king of Francd ; lout that the third of it 

• Sullv'» Meinoits» f lia BodCri", v6l. 5, p. i5t. 
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flioiild be deduded from the debt due by him to queen CHAP. 
Elizabeth. And if th<; Spaniard attacked either of the XI,V. 
princes, they agreed to affill each other j Henry with a Cr— 
force of ten tiioufand m,en, James with that of fix. This 
treaty, one of the wifcft and moft equitable concluded by 
James during the courfe of his reign, was more the work 
of the prince himfclf, than any of his miniftera *. 

Amidst the great tranquillity, both foreign and do- Ralelehs 
meitic, with which the nation was bleft, nothing could '■"^^/"^K'' 
be more furprifing than the difcovery of a confpiracy to 
fubvert the government, and to fix on the throne Arabella 
Stuart, a near relation of the king's by the family of Len- 
ox, anddefcended equally from Henry ViL Every thing 
remains ftill myfterious in this confpiracy ; and hiftory 
can give us no due to unravel it. Watfori and Clarke, 
two catholic prieils, were accufed of the plot : Lord Grey, 
a puritan : Lord Cobham, a thoughtlefs man, of no fixed 
principle : And fir Walter Raleigh, fufpeded to be of that 
philofophical feet, who were then extremely rare in Eng- 
land, and who have fince received the appellation of free- 
thinkers : Together with thefe, Mr. Broke, brother to lord 
Cobham, fir GrifHn Markham, Mr. Copely, fir Edward 
Parham. What cement could unite men of fuch difcor- 
dant principles in fo dangerous a combinatioa ; what end 
they propofed, or what means proportioned to an under- 
taking of this nature, has never yet been explained, an4 
cannot eafily be imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, an^.l Cob* 
ham were commonly believed, after tiie queen's death, to 
have oppofed proclaiming the king, till conditions fhould 
.be made with him ; they were upon that account extreme- 
ly obnoxious to the court and miniftry ; and people were 
apt, at firft, to fufped, that the plot was merely a con- 
trivance of fecretary Cecil, to get rid of his old confeder- 
ates, now become his moft inveterate enemies. But the 
confeffion, as well as trial of the criminals, put the matter 
beyond doubt f . And though no one could find any marks 
of a concerted en^erprife, it appeared that men of furious 
and ambitious fpirits, meeting frequently together, and 
believing all the world difcontented like themfelves, had 
entertained very criminal projeds, and had even eiitered, 
fome of them at leaft, into ? correfpondence with Arem- 
berg, the Flemifli ambaflador, ia order to give diflurbanctf 
to the new fettlement. 

• Sully's Memoiis. 
f Stale liia'.s, p. ibo. 2(1 edit. Winwood, vol, ii. p. 8, n. 
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C A P, The two priefts * and Broke f were executed : Cobham, 
XLV. Grey, and Markham, were pardoned %, after they had 
0^v\J laid their heads upon the block Raleigh too was re- 
i6oj. prieved, not pardoned ; and he remained in confinement 
many years afterwards. 

It appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh fecretly 
offered his fervices to the French ambaflador ; and wc 
may thence prefume, that meeting with a repulfe from 
that quarter, he had recourfe, for the fame unwarrantable 
purpofcs to the Flemifh niinifter. Such a coiijv £Vure we 
are now enabled to form ; but it muft be conff iled, that, 
on bis trial, there appeared no proof of this tranfaftion, 
nor indeed any circumftance which could juitify his con- 
demnation, lie was accufed by Cobham alone, in a fud- 
den fit of paflion, upon hearing that Raleigh, when exa- 
mined, had pointed out fome circumftaru.es, by which 
Cobham's guilt might be known and afcertained. This 
accufation Cobham afterwards retraced ; and foon after 
he retraced his retraftion. Yet upon th? written 
evidence of this Cng!e witnefs, a man of no honoux 
or underftanding, and fo contradictory in his tcf- 
timony ; not confronted with Raleigh ; not fupported by 
any concurring circumftance j was that great mm, contra- 
ry to all law and equity,, found guilty by the jury. His 
name was at that time extremely odious in England j and 
every man was pleafed to give fentence againft the capital 
enemy of Eflex, the favourite of the people. 

Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney ge- 
neral, managed the caufe for the crown, and threw out oa 
Raleigh fuch grofs abufe, as may be deemed a great re- 
flection, not only on his own memory, but even, in fomc 
degree, on the manners of the age. Traitor, monfter, 
viper, and fpider of hell, are tlje terms which he employs 
againft one of the moft illuftrious men of the kingdom, 
who was under trial for life and fortune, and who defend- 
ed himfelf with temper, eloquence, and courage ||. 

The next occupation of the king was entirely accor- 
ding to his heart's content. He was employed in dictating 
magifterially to an aflembly of divines concerning points 
of faith and difcipline, and in receiving the applaufes of 
thcfe holy men for his fuperior zeal and learning. The 
religious difputes between the church and the puritans had 
induced him to call a conference at Hampton-court, on 

• November 29. f December 5. * December 9. 

§ VVinwood, vol. ii. p. 11. !| iiateTiials, ifteiii. p. 176, 177. 18 s. 
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pretence of finding expedients which might reconcile both CHAP, 
parties. XLV. 

Though the feverities of Elizabeth towards the catho- Lk^v^ 
lies had much weakened that party, whofe genius was 
oppofite to the prevailing fpirit of the nation ; like feveri- 
ties had had fo little influence on the puritans, who were 
encouraged by that fpirit, that no lefs than feven hun- 
dred and fifty clergymen of that party figned a petition to 
the king on his acceffion ; and many more fetmed willing 
to adhere to it*. Tftey all hoped that James, having re- 
ceived his education in Scotland, and having fometimes 
profefled an attachment to the church eftabliflied tliere, 
would at leaft abate the rigour of the laws enafted in fup- 
portofthe cereinonies, and ag-iinft puritans; if he did not 
lliow more particular grace and encouragement to that 
fedt. But the king's difpolition had taken ftrongly a con- 
trary bias. The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the 
lefs favour he bore to them. He had remarked in their 
Scottilh brethren a violent turn towards rcpublicanifm and 
a zpalous attachment to civil liberty ; principles nearly 
allied to that religious enthufiafm with which they were 
actuated. He had found, that being moftly perfons of 
low birth and mean education, the fame lofty prL-tcnfions, 
which attended them in their familiar addreflcs to their 
Maker, of whom they blicved themfelves the peculiar fa- 
vourites, induced them to ufe the utmoftj freedoms with 
their earthly fovereign. In both capacities, of monarch 
and of theologian, he had experienced the little complai- 
fance which they were difpofed to ihew him ; whilft they 
controlled his commands, difputed his tenets, and, to his 
face, before the whole people, cenfured his condufland 
behaviour. If he had fubmitted to the indignity of cour» 
ting their favour, he treafured up, on that account, the 
ftronger refentment againft them, and was determined 
to make them feel, in their turn, the weight of his autho- 
rity. Though he had often met with refiftanco and fadion 
and obftinacy in the Scottifh nobijity, he retained no ill- 
w'lll to th.it order ; or rather fhewed them favour and 
kindnefs in England, beyond what reafon and found poli- 
cy could well juftify : But the afcciidant which theprelby-i< 



* Fuller, boolc 10. Collier, vol. ii, p. 672. 
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CHAP, terian clergy had aflumed over hiin, was what liis monar- 

XLV. chical pride coiik! never thoroughly digeft f. 
Vy^VNJ ' He dreaded likewife tlie popularily which attended this 
'•1604. order of men in both kingdoms. As ufelefs aufterities and 
Telf-denial are imagined, in many religions, to render I'S 
acceptable to a benevolent Being who created us foiely for 
"happinefs, James remarked, that the ruftic fevcrity of thefe 
clergymen, and of their whole feft, hsd given them, in 
the eyes of the multitude, the appearance of fanftity and 
virtue. Strongly incUned himftlf to mirth and wine and 
fports of all kinds, he apprehended their cenfure for his 
manner of Hfe, free and difengaged. And, being thus 
averfe, from temper, as well as policy, to the fc£t of 
puritans, he was refoived, if poITible, to prevent its farther 
growth in England 

But it was the chara£ler of James's councils, through- 
out his whole reign, that they were more wife and equi- 
table in their end, than prudent snd political in the means, 
*J~hough juftly fenfible, that no part of civil adminiflnition 
required greater care or a nicer judgment than the conduct 
of religious parties; he had no« perceived, that, in the 
fame proportion as this practical knowledge of theology is 
requifite, the fpeculative refinements in it are mean and 
even dangerous in a monarch. By entering zealouf.y into 
frivolous difputes, James gave them an air of importance 
and dignity which they could not otherwife have acquired ; 
tsnd being himfelf enlifted in the quarrel, he could no lon- 
ger have recourfe to contempt and ridicule, the only proper 
method of appcafmg it. The church of England had not 
yet abandoned tlic rigid doftrines of grace and predeflina- 
tion : The puritans had not yet feparated themfelves from 
the church, nor openly renounced cplfcopacy. Though 
the fpirit of the parties was confidcrably different, the on- 
ly appearing fubjefts of difputc v/erc concerning the crofs 
in baptifm, the ring in marriage, the ufe ot the furplice, 
and the bowing at the name of Jefus. Thefe were the 
mighty queftions which were foleninly agitated in thecon- 
rcmfer- ference at Hampton-court between feme bifhops and dig- 
;nce at nified clergymen on the one hand, and fomc leaders of the 
^om"tr°" puritanical party on the other ; the king and his minifters 
being prefent f. 

James vcmurerl to fay in liis Parlicpn rMon, puWiflierf v lii'e he was in 
cotland : " I urmert before the gicat God, arid I'ncc 1 am heie as upon my 
M'amcnt, it isd iioplare for me tolif fti. that ye fli«H never find with any 
Highland or Bot eiei 'I hie' es, itrraier inpiat iiude and moie lies and 'ile fer- 
juiies, than v/ith thefe fdnaiic fpirifs ; A\td fufier not the V;iincitat cf theiD 10 
trook your lanrl." A' Jamet s H'orh, p. 161. 
1 l-uiier'? rf'.clefiail liifiory. 
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The puritans were here fo unreafonable as to complain CHAP. 

of a partial and unfair management of the difpute ; as if XLV. 
the I'earch after truth were in any dei;re • the objeft of fuch l^^v^** 
conferences, and a candid indifTereace, fo rare even 
among private inquirers in phihfcpbical queftions, could 
ever be expc£^ed amoncr pri'^es and prelates in a theologi' 
cal controverfy. The kiiip; it niuft be confefTed, from the 
begirming of the conicrcnce, fhowed the Itrongeft pro- 
penfity to the tltabliflied church, and frequently incul- 
cated a maxim, which, though it has fome foundation, is 
to be received with great limitations, No Bishop No King. 
The bilhops, in their turn, were very liberal of their prai- 
fes towards the royal difputant ; and the archbifhop of 
Canterbury faid, that ur.doiibtedly his majejly fpake by the 
j'pecml njjilliince of God's fpirit *. A'few alterations in the 
iiturgy v/ere agreed to, and both parties feparated with 
mutual diflatisfadtion. 

It had frequently been the praflice of the puritms to 
form certain allemblies, which they called p:ophefy'ings 
where alternately, as moved by the fpirit, they dil'played 
tlieir zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raifed their 
own enthufiaim, as well as that of their audience, to the 
higheft pitch, from that focial contagion which has fo 
mighty an influence on holy fervours, and from the mutual 
emulation which arofe in thofe trials of religious eloquence. 
Such dangerous focietles had been fupprefl'ed by Elizabeth ; 
and the minifters in this conference moved the king for 
their revival. But James fl^iarply replied, If you aim at a 
Scottifh pre/bylery, it agrees as well ivith monarchy as God 
and the devil. There Jack 'lom a7id Will and B'lck 
Jhall meet and cenftire me and my council . Theref ore I reiterate 
my former fpeech : Le Roi s'avifera. S/av, I pray ^ for one 
/even years before you demand \ and then, if you find me grow 
purfte'andfit, I may perchance hearken unto you. For that 
goverjimenl ivill keep me in breath, and give me ivork enough f. 
Such were the political con fi derations which determined 
tlie king in his choice among religious parties. 

The next aflembly in which James difplayed his lear- a pariia- 
ning and eloquence,' was one that fhcwed more fpirit of 
liberty than appeared among his bifliops and theologians. 
The parliament was now ready to alTemble •, being fo long ^^^^^ 
delayed on accout of the plague, which had broken ou^ 
inJ.ondon, and raged to fuch a degree that above 30,000 
pcrfons arc computed to have died of it in a year ; though 



* Kenner, p. 66;. 
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CHAP. city contained at that tixjie little more than 150,000 
XLV, inhabitants. 

Ur^o-v^ The fpeech which the king; made on opening the par- 
1604. liament, fully difplays his charaftcr, and proves him to 
have pcflTefled more knowledge and better parts, than pru- 
dence or any juft fenfe of decorum and propriety *. 
Though few productions of the age furpafs this perform- 
ance either in flyle or matter ; it wants that majellic 
brevity and referve which becomes a king in his addrefles 
totlve great council of the nation. It contains, however, 
a remarkable ftroke of candour, where he ccnfefles his 
too gi-eat facility in yielding to the foticitations of fuitcrsf : 
A fault which he promifes to correct, but which adhered 
to him, and diftreiTed him, during the whole courfe of his 
reign. 

The firft bufinefs, in ^vhic^l the commons were enga- 
ged, was of the utmoft importance to the prifervation of 
their privileges ; and neitlier temper nor reiolution were 
wanting in their conduit of it. 

In former periods of the Englifh government, the houfe 
of commons was of fo fmall weight in the balance of the 
conftitution, that little attention had been given, either 
by the crown, the people, or tlie houfe itfelf, to the choice 
and continuance of the members. It had been ufual, 
after parliaments were prolonged beyond ime fcffion, for 
the chancellor to exert a difcretionary authority of ifiuing 
new writs to fupply the place of any members whom he 
judged incapable of attending, either on account of their 
employment, their ficknefs, or other impediment. lhi$ 
pradlice gave that minifter, and confequently the prince, 
an unlimited power of modelling at pleafure the repre- 
fentatives of the nation ; yet fo little jealoufy had it cre- 
ated, that the commons, of themfelves, without any court 
influence or intrigue, and contrary to fome former v.otes 
of their own, confirmed it in the twenty-third of Eliza- 
beth f. At that time, though fome members, whofe 
places had been fupplied on account of ficknefs, having 
now recovered their health, appeared in the houfe, and 
claimed their feat ; fuch was the authority of the chancel • 
lor, that, merely out of refpe£l to him, his fentcnce was 
adhered to, and the new m.embers were continued in their 
places. Here a moft dangerous prerogative was confer- 
cd on the crown : But to fliew the genius of that age, 
»r rather the channels in which power then ran, the crown 

• v. Jani-s'i Works, p. 4S4, he. Journ. ?3d March, i6oj. Kennet. 
p. t' S. I K, Jamts's Works, p. 493. 499. } Journ, January 19. 1580. 
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put Vf ry little value on tliis authority ; infomuch that two 
days afterwards, the chancellor, of himfelf, refigned it 
back to the commons, and gave them power to judge of 
a particular vacancy in their houfe. And when the quel- 
tion concerning the chancellor's new writs was again 
brought on the carpet towards the end of the feffion, the 
commons were fo little alarmed at the precedent, that, 
though tltey re-admitted feme old members, whofe feats 
had been vacated on account of flight indifpofitions, yet 
they confirmed the chancellor's fcntence, in inftances 
where the diltemper appeared to have been dangerous and 
incurable *. Nur did they proceed any farther in vindi- 
cation of their privileges, than to vote, that during the fit- 
ing of parliametit, there do net, at any time, any lurit go out 
for chufmg or returning any member ivithut the warrant of 
the houfe. In Elizabeth's reign we may remark, and the 
reigns preceding, feihons of parliament were not ufually 
the twelfth part fo long as the vacations ; and during the 
latter, the chancellor's power, if he pleafed to cxjrt it 
was confirmed, at leaft left, by this vote, as unlimited 
and unreftrained as ever. 

In a fubfcquent parliament, the abfolute authority of 
the queen was exerted in a manner (till more open ; and 
began for the firft to give alarm to the commons. New 
writs having been ifllied by the chancellor when there was 
no vacancy, and a controverfy arifing upon that incident, 
the queen fent a meffage to the houfe, informing them, 
that it were impertinent for them to deal in fuch matters. 
Thefe queftions, fhe faid, bebnged only to the chancellor ; 
and fhe had appointed him to confer with the judges, in 
order to fettle all difputes with regard to eledions. The 
commons had the courage, a few days after, to vote, " That 
" it was a mod perilous precedent, where two knights of 
« a county were duly eleded, if any new writ (liould ilTue 
*• out for a fecond election, without order of the houfe 
*« itfelf ; that the difcufTing and adjudging of this and 
*' fuch like differences belonged only to the houfe ; and 
•« that there fhould be no meflage fent ro the lord chanceU 
*' lor, not fo much as to inquire what he had done in the 
*• matter, bccaufe it was conceived to be a matter deroga- 
*' tory to the power and privilege of the houfe f ," This 
is the molt confiderable, and almoft only inltance, of 
parliamentary libsrty, which occurs during the reign of that 
princefs. 

• JourtJ. March iS, 1580. See farther D'Ewes, p. 430. 
f l)'i.wes, p. 397. 
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CHAP. Outlaws, whether on accout of debts or crirnes, had 
XLV. been declared by the judges * incapable of enjoying a feat 
V^"v^ in the houfe, where they muft thsmfelves be lawgivers } 
'^^-i- but this opinion of the judges had been frequently over- 
ruled. I find, however, in the cafe of Vaughan f, who 
was queftioned for an outlawry, that, having proved ail 
his debs to have been contraded by furetifliip, and to have 
been, moft of them, honeftly compounded, he was allow- 
ed, on account of thefe favourable circumftances, to keep 
his feat : "Which plainly fuppofes that, other wife, it 
would have been vacated, on account of the outlawry. J. 

When James fummoned this parliament, he iffued a 
proclamation § j in which, among many general advices, 
which, like a kind tutor, he beftowed on his people, he 
ftriftly enjoins them not to chufe any outlaw for their 
reprefentative. And he adds ; If any per/on take upon kirn 
the place of knight, citizen, or hurgtfs, not being duly eleEled 
according to the laws and Jiatutes in that behalf provided f and 
according to the purport, effeEl, and true meaning of this cur 
proclamation, then every perfon fo offending to be fined or im- 
prifoned for the fame. A proclamation here was plamly put 
on the fame footing with a law, and that in fo delicate a 
point as the right of eleftions : Moft alarming circumftan- 
ces, had there not been reafon to believe that this meafure, 
being entered into fo early in the king's reign, proceeded 
more from precipitation and niiftake, tlian from any ferious 
defign of invading the privileges of parliament ||. 

Sir Francis Goodwin was chofcn member for the county 
of Bucks; and his return, as ufual was made into chan- 
cei-y. The chancellor, pronouncing him an outlaw, va- 
cated his feat, and ifTutd^writs for a new cleftion **. Sir 
John Fortefcue was chofcn in his place by the county. 
But the firft a£t of the houfe was to reverfe the chancellor's 

• jgH 6. + Journ. Feb. 8. 15SQ. 

t 111 al'ubfeciuem parliarnein. ih.ii of ilie 3 5th of the queen, the commons, 
after great debaie, expiell)' voied. lliat a perfo'i ouilawed in^lit be cie^ied. 
D Jiwts, p. 518. But as the msiter had b' en m ch contefted, the king might 
thiiiK t!ie voie of the houfeno ia^v, ami mi^lu cfteem hit own dccificn of mo^c 
weight than theirs. \Vc m.iy a'.fo fuppofe tiiat re wa^ iwt acjuaiated with this 
vote. Qj^ieen Lliiabeth in her fp;ech to her lafl p.'tl ameni. cmnp a neri of thci 
adiniiting outlaws, ar.d repiefems t •. i condiitl of the houfe as a gicat abufe. 
jau. II, j6o^. Rymer, toiti. xvi. p. 561. 

il I'he du;.e of Sully tells us, that i* was a maxim Tames, thai no prince 
in Uie fird yeat of his leign, fhould hepin any conlideiable undeaakirg : A 
maxim vcalonable in iifelf and very fuiiable to h>s c^iuiiOus not to fay timid 
chanader. '1 he fdcihty with which hedei aiied fiom thiipreienhon. iS aiioiher 
proof that his meaning wasinnocent. Bvn had the privileges of f-arliament been 
jt iliat time e>a;tly afceriained, or loral power fully Ijmiicd, could fuch an 
imaainat.on ever have been entetta.ned by him, as to think that his proclama- 
tions could regulate larllamentary elcttions;' < 
Winwccil, \cl. li. p. rS. ig. 
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fentcnce, and reftore fir Francis to his feat. At the Icing's c H A P* 
fuggeftion the lords defired a conference on the fubjeft ; XLV. 
but were abfolutely refa'ed by the commons, as the o^-vnJ 
queftion entirely regarded their own privileges *. The, 
Commons, however, agreed to make a rcmonflrancs 
to the king by the mouth of their fpeaker ; in which they 
maintained, that though the returns were by form made 
into chancery, yet the fole right of judging with regard 
to elections belonged to the houfe itfelf not to the chan- 
cellor f. James was not fatisfied, and ordered a conference 
between the houfc and the judges, whole opinion in this 
cafe was oppofite to that of the commons. This conference, 
he f.iid, he commanded as an abfolute king \ ; an epithet, 
we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to EnglifhJ-irs, but 
one to which they had already been fomewhat accuftomed 
from the mouth of Elizabpth He added. That all their 
privileges were derived from his grant y arid hoped they would 
not turn them againjl him \\ ; a fentiment which, from 
her ccndnfl, it is certain that princefs had alfo entertained, 
and which was the reigning principle of her courtiers and 
minilters, and the Ipring of all her adminiftration 

The commons were in fome perplexity. Their eyes 
were now opened, and they faw the confequences of that 
power which had been afTumetj by the chancellor, and to 
which their predecefibrs had in fome inftanccs, blindly 
fubmitted. By this courfe, faid a member, ihe free eleBion 
ef the counties is taken awayy and nsne Jhall be chofen but fuch 
as Jhall pleafe the king and council. Let us, therefore, ivith , 
fortitude, underjlanding, and fncerity, feeh to maintain our 
privilege. This cannot be conjlrued any contempt in us, but 
merely a maintenance of our common rights, zuhich our ancejlors 
have left us, and which it is jufl and ft for us to tranfmit to 
our pfierity**. Another f.iidff. This may be called a 
quo warranto to feize all our liberties. A chancellor, added 
a third, by this course may call a parliament conffling of what 
perfons ht pleafes. Any fuggeflion, by nr:\ perfon, miy be 
the catif of finding a new writ* It is come to tins plain quejlion^ 
Whether the chaiicery or parliament ought to have authori^ 

ijtt? . 

Notwithstanding this watchful fpirit of liberty, 

which now appeared in the commons, their deference for 

majefty was fo great, that they appointed a committee to 

fconfer with the jjudges before the kirig and council. There 

* Jorn. 76th March 1604. + Journ. 3d April 160^. 

% See 1101? [GBJ at the erd of the voluine. § Camden, in Kenne:, 

jp. 753. 'i Journ. 2jth March, 5th April, 1604. 

•■ lourn. 5"th Maich ib04. ft W. ibid. '.d. ibid. 
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CHAP, the queftion of law began to appear, in James's eyes, a lit- 
XLV. tie more doubtful than he had hitherto imagnied it ; and 
{^r-'mJ in order to extricate himfelf with feme honour, he propofed 
i6oi, that both Goodwin and Fortefcue fhould be fet afidc, and 
a writ be ifTued, by warrant of the houfe, for a new elec- 
tion. Goodwin gave his confent, and the comm-ons em- 
braced the expedient ; but in fuch a manner, that, while 
they (hewed their regard for the king, they fecured for 
the future the free poflefTion of their feats, and the right 
which they claimed, of judging folely in their own eledi- 
cns and returns*. 

A POWER like this, fo eflential to the exercife of all their 
other powers, themfelves fo eflential to public liberty, 
cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the commons ; 
but mufl be regarded as an inherent privilege, happily re- 
fcued from that ambiguity which the negligence of fome 
former parliaments had thrown upon it. 

At the fame time the commons, in the cafe of fir Tho- 
mas Shirley, eftabliflied their power of puniflilng, as 
well the perfons at whofe fuit any member is arrefted, as 
the officers who either arrefi: or detain him. Their afler- 
ting of their privilege admits of the fame reflcdlionf. 

About this period, the minds of men throughout Eu- 
rope, efpecially in Englanci, feem to have undergone a'ge- 
neral, but infenfible revolution. Though letters had been 
revived in the preceding age, they were chiefly cultivated 
by thofe of fcdentary profelTions ; nor had they, till now, 
begun to fpread themfelves in any degree, among men of 
tlie world. Arts, both mechanical and liberal, were 
every day receiving great improvements. Navigation had 
extended itfelf over the whole globe. Travelling was fe- 
cure and agreeable. And the general fyftem of politics 
in Europe was become more enlarged and comprehen- 
\ five. 

In confequcnce of this univerfal fermentation, the ideas 
of men enlarged themfelves on all fides j and the feveral 
conftituent parts of the Gothic governments, which feem 
to have lain long unaftive, began, every where, to operate 
and encroach on each other. On the continent, where 
the neceffity of difcipline had begotten (landing armies, 
the princes commonly eftablifhed an unlimited authority, 
and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the 
people. In England, the love of freedom, which, uulefj 
checked, flouriflics extremely in all liberal natures, acquired 



• SeenrtefCC) aiihe end the volume; 
f Jouin. 6th ard 7th M»y i6o^. 
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new force, and was regulated by more enlarged views, CHAP, 
fuitably to that cultivated underftanding, which became, XLV. 
every day, more common among men of birth and educa- i^v-O 
tion. A familiar acquaintance with the precious remains 
of antiquity excited, in every generous breaft, a pafTion 
for a limited conftitution, and begat an emulation of thofe 
manly virtues, which the Greek and Roman authc^s, by 
fuch animating examples, as well as pathetic expreffions, 
recommend to us. The fevere though popular government " 
of Elizabeth had confined this rifing fpirit within very 
narrow bounds : But when a aew and a foreign family 
fuc«eeded to the throne, and a prince lefs dreaded and lefs 
beloved, fymptoms immediately appeared of a more free 
and independent genius in the nation. 

Happily this prince poflefled neither fufficient capacity 
to perceive the alteration, nor fufficient art and vigour to 
check, it in its early advances. Jealous of regal, becaufe 
confcious of little perfonal authority, he had eftablilhed 
within his own mind a fpeculative fyftem of abfblute go- 
vernment, which few of his fubjedls, he believed, ^nd 
none but traitors and rebels, would make any fcruple to 
admit. On which ever fide he caft his eye, every thing 
concurred to encourage his prejudices. When he com- 
pared himfelf with the other hereditary fovereigns of Eu- 
rope, he imagined, that as he bore the fame rank, he was 
entitled to equal prerogatives ; net confidering the innova- 
tions lately introduced by them, and the military force by 
which their authority was fapported. In England, that 
power, almoft unlimited, which had been exercifed for 
above a century, efpecially during the late reign, he afcri- 
bed folely to royal birth and title ; not to the prudence and 
fpirit of the monarchs, nor to the conjundtures of the 
times. Even the oppofition which he had ftruggled with 
in ScotLind encouraged him ftill farther in his favourite 
notions ; while he there faw, that the fame refiftance 
which oppofed regal authority, violated all law and order, 
and made way either for the ravages of a barbarous nobi- 
lity, or for the more intolerable infolcnce of feditious 
preachers. In his own perfon, thejefore, he thought all 
legal power to be centered, by an hereditary anci a divine 
right : And this opinion might have proved dangerous, if 
not fatal, to liberty, had not the firmnefs of the pevfuafion 
and its feeming evidence, induced him to trull folely to 
his right, v/ithout makmg the fmalleit provifion, either of 
ioxco c-i' politics, in order to fupport it 
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CHAP, Such were the oppofite difpofitions of a parliament a'ld 
XLV. prince, at the commencement of the Scottifti line ; aiiy - 
'-^"'y^ fitions juft beginning to exiftand to appear in the pariia- 
\6oi. ^gj-j. «^ thoroughly eftabhflied and openly avowed oa 
the part of the prince. . • 

The fpirit and judgment of thehoufe of commons ap- 
peared, not only in defence of their own privileges, but 
alfo jn their endeavour, though, at this time, in vain, to 
free trade from thofe (hackles, which the high exerted pre- 
rogative, and even, in this rcfpe£l, the ill-judgcd tyranny 
of Elizabeth, had impofed upon it. 

•- James had already, of his own accord, called in and 
annulled all the numerous patents for monopolies' which 
had been granted by his predecefibr, and which extremely 
fettered every fpeci-s of domeftic iaduftry : But the exclu-^ 
five companies ftill remained , another fpecies of monopo- 
ly, by which almoft all foreign trade, except that to France, 
was brought into the hands of a few rapacious engroflers, 
and all profpeft of future improvement m commerce was 
forever facrificed to a little temporary advantage of the 
fovereign. Thefe companies, though arbitrarily ele£led, 
had carried their privileges fo far, that almoil all the com- 
merce of England was centered in London ; and it appears 
that the cuftoms of that port amounted to nc,oool. a- 
year, while thofe of all the kingdom befidc' yielded only 
ieventeen thoufand |. Nay, the whole trade of London 
was confined to about two hundred citizens J:, who were 
eafily enabled, by combining among themfelves, to fix 
whatever price they pljafed both to the exports and imports 
of the nation, T he committee appointed to examine this 
enormous grievance, one of the greateft which we read of 
in Englifli ftory, infift on it as a faft well known and 
avowed, however contrary to prefent received opinion, 
that flapping and fearr^en had fenfibly decayed during all 
the preceding reign §. ■ And though nothing be more com- 
mon than complains of the decay of trade even during the 
raoft fiourilhing periods yet is this a confeq,uence which 
might naturally refult from fuch arbitrary cftabliftiments, 
ft a time when the commerce of all the other nations of 
Europe, except that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty and 
indulgence. 

• See nste [DD] at the end of the volume. | Journ a i May 1604. 

^ J Id. ibio. 

§ A remf-nftrance from the Triniiy houre. in 160?, lavs, that in a little 
»bove twel' e years, after 15S3, the niii.ipiiig and number ot fcomcn in En- 
gland decj.ed about a third. Anglefy 9 happv futu'C Stale of hnjiland. p. mS. 
from Sir Julius Caefar's CoUeflions. See Journ. 31 May 160^. 
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While the comjnons were thus attempting to give II- c H A f, 
t^rty to the trading part of th^; nation, they aifo endea- XLV. 
voured to free the landed property from the burthen of c^*-/^ 
wardlhips *, and to reinove thofc remaias of the feudal 
t.-nures, under which the nation llill laboured. Ajuft 
regard was fliewn to the crown in the condu£l: of this 
aiFair; nor was the remedy fought for, coiifidtTcd as a 
matter of rijlit, but merely of grace and favour. The 
proHt v/hich the king reaped, both from war'.'s and from 
rtlpite of homage, was ellimated ; and it w,i8 intended 
to compound for tuef(^. prerogatives by - fjcure and inde- 
p.endeat revenue. But aftt^r {.nnc d•eb^t^'s in the houfe, 
and fome cont'ncaecs with the lords, the utfair was founJ 
to cu.ir.'.ia naore difficulties than could eafily, at that tinic, 
be lurmountcd ; and it was nut then brougiit to any coii- 
clufion. 

The fame fate att2nded an attempt of a like nature, to 
free the nation from the burthen of purveyance. This 
prerogative had been much abufed by the purveyors f ; 
a.id the commons fhswed fome intention to olfer the king 
fifty thoufand pound, a-year for the abolition of it. 

Another affair of the utmoft confequencc was brought 
before the parliament, where the commons fhcwed a greater 
fpirit of independence than any true judgment of nation- 
al intereft. The union of the two kingdoms was zeal- 
oudy, and even impatiently urged by the king |. He 
juilly regarded it as the peculiar felicity of his reign, that 
he had terminated the bloody animofities of thefe hoftile 
nations, and had reduced the whole ifland under one go- 
vernment ; enjoying tranquillity within itfelf, andfecurity 
from all foreign invafions. He hoped that, while his fub- 
je£ts of botii kingdoms reflefted on part difafters, befides 
regarding his perfon as infinitely precious, they would en- 
tertain the ftrongefl; defire of fecuring themfelves againft 
the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of laws, 
parliaments, and privileges. He confidered not, that this 
very reiiection operated, as yet, in a contrary manner on 
men's prejudices, and kept alive that mutuai hatred between 
the nations, which had been carried to the greateft extre- 
mities, and required time to allay it. The more urgent 
the king appeared In promoting fo ufeful a meafure, the 
more backv/ard was the Englifh parliament in concurring 
with him i while they afcribed his cxcelfive zcA, to that 
partiality in favour of his ancient fubjedts, of which they. 

■• Jouvn I June 1604. f Journ. 30 April 1604. 

* jouin, 21 April, 1 May, ito.]. t'arliamciuii)- Hiflory, vol. v. p. gt. 
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thought, that on other occafions, they had reafon to com- 
plain. Their complaifance for the king, therefore, carried 
r.'-v-O them no farther than to appoint forty-four Englifh to meet 
1604. with thirty one Scottilh commiffioners, in order to deliber- 
ate concerning the terms of a union ; but without any 
power of making advances towards tlie eftaiblifhment of 
it *. 

The fame fpirit of independence, and perhaps not bet- 
ter judgment, appeared in the houfe of commons, when 
the queftion of fupply was brought before them, by fome 
members attached to the court. In vain was it urged, 
that, though the king received a fupply which had been 
voted to Elizabeth, and which had not been colleded be- 
fore her death ; yet he found it burthened with a debt con- 
trafted by the queen, equal to the full amount of it : 
That peace was not thoroug*^y concluded with Spain, and 
that Ireland was ftill expenfive to him : That on his jour- 
ney from Scotland amidft fuch a concourfe of people, and 
on that of the queen and royal family, he had expended 
confiderable fums : And that as the courtiers had looked 
for greater liberalities from the prince on Jiis acceflion, and 
had impofed on his generous nature ; fo the prince, in his 
turn, would expert, at the beginning, fomc mark of du- 
ty and attachment from his people, and fome confideration 
of his neceflities. No impreffion was made on the houfe 
of commons by thefe topics ; and the majority appeared 
fully determined to refufe all fupply. The burthen of go- 
vernment, at that time, lay furprifmgly light upon the peo- 
ple : And that very reafon, which to us, at this diftance, 
may fcem a motive of gencrofity, was the real caufe why 
the parliament; was, on all occafions, fo remarkably fru- 
gal and refervcd. They were not, as yet, accuftomed to 
open their purfes in fo liberal a manner as their fucceflbrs, 
in order to fupply the wants of their fovereign ; and the 
fmallcft demand, however requifite, appeared in their eyes 
unreafonablc and exorbitant. The commons feem alfo to 
have been defirous of reducing the crown to ftill farther 
necefiitics, by their rcfufing a bill, fent down to them by 
the lords, lor entailing the crown lands for ever on the 
» king's heirs and fucceflbrs f. The dilhpation, made by 
Elizabeth, had probably taught James the necefllty of this 
law,. and fliewn them the advantage c-f refufing it. 

• Jcurn. ■» Jure 1604. Kennet, p. 675. 
t i'aii aan;nuiy Hift. vol. v. p, loe 
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In order to cover a difappointment with regard to fup- CHAP, 
plyj which might bear a bad conftru£lion, both at home XLV. 
and abroad, James fent a meflage to ths houfe *, in which ^^x-v-^J 
he told them, that hedcfired no fupply ; and he was very '"oj- 
forward in refufmg what was never offered him. Soon 
after, he prorogued the parliament, not without difco- 
vering, in his fpeech, vifible marks of dlfatisfadlion. 
Even fo early in his reign, he faW reafon to make public 
complaints of the reftlels and encroaching fpirit of the ^^j^^ 
puritanical party, snd of the malevolence with which they 
endcavoQred to infpire the comrnons. Nor were his com- 
plaints without foundation, or the puritans without inter- 
eft ; fmce the commonj, now finding themfclvc;s free from 
the arbitrary government of Elizabeth, made application 
for a conference with the lords, and prefented a petition to 
the king ; the purport of both which was, to procure, in 
favour of the puritans, a relaxation of the eccleliaftidal ^ 
laws f . The ufe of the furplice, and of thecrofsin bap- 
tifm, is there chiefly complained of ; but the remedy feems 
to have been expected folely from the king's difpenfing 
power Jn the papers which contain this application 
and petition, we rtiay alfo fee proofs of the violent animo- 
fity of the commons again ft the catholics, together with 
the intolerating fpirit of tliat alFcmbly §. 

This fummer the peace with Spain was finnlly conclud- ^^^^^ ^.^^^ 
ed, and was figned by the Spaniili minillers at London ||. spain 
In the conferences, previous to this treaty, the nations »3ih Aii% 
were found to have fo few claims on each other, that, ex- 
*cept on account of the fupport given by England to the 
Low Country provinces, the war miglit appear to have 
been continued more on account of perfonal aniniofity be- 
tween Philip and Elizabeth, than cantrariety of political 
interefts between their fubjecls. Some articles hi the 
treaty, which Icemed prejudicial to the Dutch conimnn- 
wealth, were nev;r executed by the king ; and as the Spa- 
niards made no complaint on that head, it appeared that, 
by fecret agreement, the king had exprefdy rcferved the 
power of fending aiuftance to the I lolhr.ilers **. The 
conftable of Caftilc came into Englani to vatify the peace 
and, on the part of England, the Earl of Hertford was Tent 
into the low Countries for the fame purpofs, and the Earl 

■* Journ. 26 June 1604. t La EoJerif, the French ambalTador, fays, 

that the houfe of commons was compcied mo!\]y puritans, vol. i. p. 3i. 

J Pailiamentary HUioiy. vol. v. p. y^. 1,9, loo. ^ See note [E.LJ at 

ihc end of the volume. || Rymer, toin. xvi. p, 1185, &C. 

*• Winvood, vol ii. p. 27. jio. rl ai/ii. In this refpefl James's pr jcc 
was moie hmovirablc than thai which Henry IV. h.mlrit ir.adtf wi;;, S ■ r , 
1 his latter prince ftipu'aied not to allilt the.Uutch; and the lup;)lles, \> ., i 
luCietly feat them, »ver.' in diit-:! ''.catia eutlo.i to the treatv. 
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CHAP, of Nottingham, high admiral, into Spain. The train of 
XLV. the latter was numerous and fplendid ; and the Spaniards, 
vy-r^ it is faid, were extremely furprifed, when they behtid the 
i6o.). blooming countenances and graceful appearance of the 
Englifli, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the priefts, had 
reprefented as fo many monftcrs and infernal daemons. 

Though England, by means of her naval force, was 
perfetlly fecure, during the latter years of the Spanilh war, 
James Ihewed an impatience to put an end to hoftilities ; 
and foon after his accefiion, before any terms of peace were 
concerted, or even propofed, by Spain, he recalled all 
the letters of marque * which had been granted by queen 
Elizabeth. Archduke Albert had made fome advances of 
a like nature f , which invited the king to take this friendly 
ftep. But what is remarkable ; in James's proclamajjon 
for that purpofe, he plainly fuppofes, that, as he had 
himfelf, while king of Scotland, always lived in amity 
with Spain, peace was attached to his perfon, and that 
merely by his acceflion to the crown of England, without 
any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended the war 
between the kingdoms }. This ignorance of the law of 
nations may appear furprifing in a prince, who was thirty- 
lix years of age, and who had reigned from his infancy ; 
did we not conilder, that a king of Scotland, who lives in 
clofe friendlhip with England, has few tranfa£tions to 
manage with foreign princes, and has little opportunity of 
acquiring experience. Unhappily for James, his timidity, 
his prejudices, his indolence, his love of amufement, par- 
ticularly of hunting, to which he was much addifted, ever 
prevented him from making any progrefs in the knowledge 
' or pradice of foreign politics, and in a little time diminilh- 

cd that regard which all the neighbouring nations had paid 
to England during the reign of his predeceflbr §. 

• 93d of June 160J. f Grotii Annal. lib. ii. * See procla- 

mations during 1 he fird fcven years of K. Jainss. Widwood, vol. ii. p. 65. 

§ Memoires de la Bodcrie, vol. i. p. 64. iSi. 195. 217. 302. vol. ii. p. 244. 
978. 
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GunpQiuder confpiraty A parliament— ^Truce betiiiiiit 

Spain and the United Provinces A parliament " 

Death of the French king Arminianijm—^State of 

Ireland. 



WE are now to relate an event, one of thi moft 
memorable that hiftory has cotiveycd to pofterity, 
and containing at once a fingular proo/ both of the ftrcngth 
and weaknefs of the human mind ; its wideft departure 
fr: m morals, and moft fteady attachment to' religious pre- 
judices. 'Tis the Gunpnuder treafn of which I ipeak ; a 
faft as certain as it appears incredible. 

The Roman catholics had expctked gteat favour and 
indulgence on the acceffion of James, both as he wds de- 
fcended from Mary, whofe life they believed to have been 
facrificed to their caufe, and as he himfelf, in his early 
youth, was imagined to have fliOwn fome partiality to- 
wards them, which nothing, they thought, but intereft 
and neceflity had fince rtftrained. It is pretended, that 
he had even entered into pofitive engagements to to'erate 
their religion, as foon as he ftiould mount the throne of 
England whether their credulity had interpreted in this 
fenfe fome obliging expreflions of the king's, or that he 
had employed fuch an artifice, in order to render thent 
favourable to his title *. Very foon they difcovered their 
miftake } and were at once furprifed and enraged to find 
James, on all occafions exprefs his intention of ftri£lly 
executing the laws ena£ted againfh them, and of perfeve- 
ring in all the rigorous meafures of Elizabeth. Catcfby, 
a gentleman of good parts and of an ancient family, 
thought of a moft extraordinary method of revenge ; and 
he opened his intention to Plercy, a defcendent of the 
illuftrious houfe of Northumberland. In one of thei» 
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• State Trials, vol. ii. p. 20»^ ao2, soj. VVindwood, vqJL il. p. 49, 

Vol. IV. F f 
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CHAP, converfations •with regard to the diftrefled condition of the 
XLVI. catholics, Piercy having broken into a fally of paffion, and 
^^■^'^ mentioned aflaflinating the king ; Catefby took the oppor- 
'^"•l" tunity of revealing to him a ' nobler and more extenfive 
plan of treafon, which not only included a fure execution 
of vengeance, but afforded fome hopes of reftoring the 
catholic religion in England. In vain, faid he, would you 
put an end to the king's life: He has children, who would 
fucceed both to his crown and to his maxims of govern- 
ment. In vain would you extinguifli the whole royal fami- 
ly: The nobility, the gentry, the parliament, are ail inf«c- 
ted with the fame herefy, and could raife to the throne 
another prince and another family, who, befides their ha- 
tred to our religion, would be animated with revenge for 
the tragical death of their predecefTors. To ferve any good 
purpofe, we muft deftroy, at one blow, the king, the royal 
family, the lords, the commons ; and bury all our enemies 
in one common ruin. Happily, they arc all aflemblcd on 
the firft meeting of the parliament ; and afford us the op- 
portunity of glorious and ufeful vengeance. Great prepa- 
rations will not be requifite. A few of us, combining, 
may run a mine below the hall, in which they meet ; and 
choofing the very moment when the king harangues both 
houfes,. confign over to deftruftion thefe determined foes 
to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, we ourfelves ftan- 
dlng aloof, fafe and unfufpedted, fliall triumph in being 
the inftruments of divine ^^Tatll, and (hall behold with 
plcafure thofe facrilcgious walls, in which were pafled the 
edicts for profcribing our church and butchering her chil- 
dren, toffed into a thoufand fragments ; while their impi- 
ous inhabitants, meditating, perhaps, flill new perfecuti- 
ons againil us, pafs from flames above, to flames below, 
there for ever to endure the torments due to theiroffence*! 

PiERCY was charmed with this projedof Catefby; and 
they agreed to communicate the matter to a few more, and 
among the refl to Thomas Winter, whom they fent over 
to Flanders, in qucfl of Fawkes, an officer in the Spanifli 
L-rvicc,. With whofe zeal and courage they were all tho 
roughly acquainted. When they inlifled any new confpi- 
rator, m order to bind him to f»crefy, they always, toge- 
ther with an oath, employed the Communion, the moft 
facred ri^ of their religionf. And it is remarkable, that 
:io one ot thefe pious devotees ever entertained the leaft 
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compuniSion with regard to the cruel maflacre, which thejr C H A P* 
projedled, of whatever was great and eminent in the na- XLVI. 
tion. Some of tliem only were ftartled by the refleclllion, v^-v*^ 
that of neceffity many catholics muft be prefent ; as fpec- jt,oj. 
tators or attendants on the king, or as having feats in the 
houfe of peers : But Tefmond, a Jefuit, and Garnet fu- 
perlor of that order in England, removed thefe fcruples, 
and ftiewed them hov\^ the interefts of religion required 
that the innocent fhould here be facrificed with the 
guilty. 

All tliis pafled in the fpring arid fummer of the year 
1^604; when the confpirators alfo hired a houfe in Piercy's 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
aflemble. Towarc's the end of that year they began their 
operations. That they might be lefs interrupted, and give 
lefs fufpicion to the neighbourhood, they carried in a ftorc 
of provifions with them, and never defifted from their la- 
bour. Obflinate in their purpofe, and confirmed by paf- 
fion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they little 
feared death in comparifon of a difappointment ; and hav- 
ing provided arms, together with the inftruments of their 
labour, they refolved there to perifh in cife of a difcovery. 
Their perfeverance advanced the work ; and they fooii 
pierced the wall, though tliree yards in thicknefs ; but on 1605. 
approaching the other fide, they were fomewliat ftartled- 
at hearing a nolfe, which they knew not how to account 
for. Upon inquiry, they found, that it came from the 
vault below the houfe of lords ; that a magazine of coals 
had been kept there; and that, as the coals were felling 
ofF, the vault would be let to the higheft bidder. The op- 
portunity was immediately feizcdj the place hired by.Pier- 
cy; thirty-fix barrels of powder lodged in it ; the whole 
covered up with faggots and billets ; the doors of the cel- 
lar boldly flung open ; and every body admitted, as if it 
contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of fuccefs, they now began to look for- 
ward, and to plan the remaining part of their project. The 
king, the queen, prince Henry, were all experted to be 
prefent at the opening of parliament. The duke, by rea- 
fon of his tender age, would be abfent ; and it was refol- 
ved, that Piercy Ihould feiz? him, or affaffinate him. The 
princ;fs Elizabeth, a child likewife, was kept at lord Har- , 
rington's houfe at Warwickfliire ; and fir Evcrard Digby, 
Rookwook, Grant, being let into the confpiracy, engaged 
to aflemble their friends on pretence of a hunting match, 
and feizing that princefs, immediately to proclaim her 
queen. So tranfported were they with rage againft their 
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C H A ^' adverfaries, and fo charmed with the profpe£l of revenge* 
XLVI. that they forgot all care of their ov/n fafety and truitihg 

U^^rO to the general confufion, which muft rcfult from fo unex- 
I'oj- pefted a blow, they forefaw not, that the fury of the peo- 
ple, now unreftrained by any authority, muft have turned 
againft them, and would probably have fatiated itfelf, by 
sn univerfal maflacre of the catholics. 

The day, fo long wiflied for, now approached, on which 
the parliament was appointed to aficmble. The dreadful 
fecret, though communicated to above' twenty perfons, 
had been religioufly kept, during the fpacecf near a year 
and a half. No remorfc, no pity, no fear of punifliment, 
no hope of reward, had, as yet, induced any one confpira- ' 
tor, either to abandon the cnterprife, or make a difcovery 

' of it. The holy fury had extinguifiied in their breaft every 

other motive; and it was an indifcretion at laft, proceeding 
chiefly from thefe very bigotsd prejudices and partialities, 
wliich faved the nation. 

Ten days before the meeting of parliament, lord Mon- 
teagle, a citholic, fon to lord Morley, rectpived the follow- 
ing letter, which had been delivered to his fervant by an 
unknown hand. My Lord, Out of the bve 1 bear to fane of 
your fi'isnds, I have a care of \our prcfervation. Therefore I 
'luould adv'tfe you, as you tender your Ife, to devlfe fame excufe 
to fhft off your attendance at this parliament. For God and 
man have concurred to pun f!} the ivickednfs of this time. And 
think not f ightly of this advert fement ; but retire yourfelf into 
your country, inhere you may ey:psSl the event in fafety. For, 
though there be no appearance of any Jlir, yet, I fay, they ivill 
receive a terrible bloiu this parliament, and yet they pall not fee 
Kuho hurts them. This cjunlel is not to be contemned, becaufe 
it may doyougnd, hnd can dopu no harm : For the danger is 
pttf, as foon as you have burned the letter. And I hope God 
will give you the grace to make good ufe of it, unto ujh'ofe hah 
prQti-6iion 1 commend y3u*. ' , - . , 

MoNTEAGLE knew not what to make of this letter; and 
though inclined to think it a foolifli attempt to frighten and 
ridicule him, he judged it fafeft to carry it to lord Salifljiiry, 
fecretary of ftate. Though Sallfbury too was Inclined to 
pay little attention to it, he thought proper to lay it before 
the king, who came to town a few days after. To the 
king It appeared not fo light a matter ; and from the furi- 
ous earnell; ftyle of the letter, he conjeaured, that It im- 
plied fomething dangerous and Important. A terrible blow, 
and yet the authors co-icenled; a danger fo fudden, and vet io 
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great ; thcfe circumftances fscmed all to denote fome con- CHAP, 
trivinca by gunpowder ; and it was thought advifable to XLVf. 
infpe£t all the vaults below the houfss of pariiumcnt. This v^/v>J 
care belonged to th- earl of SutFjlk, lord chamberlain ; 1005. 
who purpofely delayed the fearch, till the day before tht; 
a:etting of parliament. Hj remarked thofe great piles of 
wood and faggots, which lay in the vault under the upper 
houfe ; and he caft his eye upon Fawkes, who flood in a 
dark corner, and pafled himfelf for Piercy's fervant. That 
daring ani determined courage, which fo much diitin- 
guilhed this confpirator, even among thofe heroes in vil- 
lany, was fully painted in his countenance, and was not 
paiied unnoticed by the chamberlain *. Such a quantity 
aifo of fual, for the ufe of oae who lived fo little in town 
as Piercy, appeared a little extrsordinary f; and upon co.ii- 
paring ail circumftances, it was refolvcd that a more tho- 
rough infpe£lion Ihould be made. About midnight, fir 
Thomas Kncver, a juftice of peace, was fent with pro- 
per attendants *, and before the door of the vault finding 
Fawk:s, who had juft finilhcd all his preparations, he im- 
mediately feized him, and turning over the faggots, dif- 
covered the powder. The matches and every thing pro- 
• per for fetting fire to the train were taken in Fa\v;kes's poc- 
ket ; who finding his guilt now apparent, nnd feeing no 
refuge but in boldnefs and dcfpair, expreflid the utmoft • 
regret, that he had loft the opportunity of firing the pow- 
der at once, and of fweetening his cvvn death by that of 
his enemies |. Before the council, he difplayed the fame 
intrepid firmnefs, mixed even vi'ith fcorn and difdainj 
refufing to difcover his accomplices, and flievi-ing no con- 
cern but for the failure of the cnterprife§. This obftinacy 
hfted two or three days: But being confined to the Towjr, 
left to refietl: on his guilt and danger, and the rack beiri^ 
juft fiiown to him ; his courage, fatigued with fo long an 
effort, and unfupported by hope or fociety, at laft failed 
liim ; and he made a full difcovery of all the confpira- 
torsll. 

Cathsey, Piercy, and the other crimiria!s, who were 
in London, thougli they had heard 0/ the alarm taken at 
a letter fent to Monteagle ; though ihey had heard of the 
chamberlain's fearcii yet were refolved to perfift to the 
utmoft, and never abandon their hopes of luccefs**. But 
?.t laftj hearing that Tawkes was arrefted, they hurried 

• K. Jsmci's VVor;;s, p. 2?!^. f Id. Ibid. 
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CHAP, down to Warwickftiire ; where fir Everard Digby, think-^ 
XLVI. inghimfelf aflured that fuccefs had attended his confede- 

^•-^^^^'^ rates was already in arms, in order to feize the princefs 
iCis- Elizabeth. She had efcaped into Conventry ; and they 
were obliged to put themfelves on their defence againft the 
country, who were raifed from all quarters, and armed, 
by the fherifF. The confpirators, with all their attendants, 
never exceeded the number of eighty psrfons ; and being 
furrounded on every fide, could no longer entertain hopes, 
cither of prevailing or efcapiiig. Having dierefore con- 
fcflcd themfelves, and received abfolution, they boldly 
preparctl for death, and refolved to f,*!! their lives as dear 
as poffible to the afliiilants. But even this miferable con- 
foiation was denied them. Some of their powder took 
fire, and difabled them for defence *. The people ruilied 
in upon them. Piercy and Catcfby were killed bv one 
fliot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and others, being taken 
prifoners, were tried, confelTcd their guilt, and died, as 
w«l! as Garnet, by the hands of the executioner. Not- 
withftanding this horrid crime, the bigoted catholics were 
fo devoted to Garnet, that they fancied miracles to bj 
wrought by his blood + ; and in Spain he was regarded as 
as a martyr if. 

Neither had the defperate fortune of the confpirators 
urged them to this cnterprifc, norhad the former profligacy of 
their lives prepared them for fo great a crime. Before that 
audacious attempt, their conduft feems, in general, to 
be liable to no reproach. Catefliy's charrj£\er had entitled 
him to fuch regard, that Rookwood and Digby were fcdu- 
ced by their implicit truft in his judgment ; and they decla- 
red, that, from the motive alone of friendlhip to him, 
they were ready, on anv occafion, to have facrificed their 
lives §. Digby himfclf was as highly efh^emed and belo- 
ved as any man in lingland j and he had been particularly 
honoured with the good opinion of queen Elizabeth if. 
It was bigoted zeal alone, the moil abfurd of prejudices 
mafqued with reafon, the moll criminal of palhons cover- 
ed with the appearance of duty, which feduced them in- 
to meafurcs, that were fatal to themfelves, and had fo near- 
ly proved fatal to their country **. 

* State Trial;, vol. i. p. 199. Difcourfe of the manner, &c. p. 6q. 70. 

+ Winwood, vol, ii. p. 300. i |d. ibid. (1 buiel rials, vol. 

,i. p. Boi, II Aihen. Ox. vol. ii. fol, 254,' 

Digby, after his condtmnai ion, fa-.d in a leiter to his wife: N w for 
•■ my iiu»ii!ion, let me tell yoii, that if I ^arl thnusht ihcre had been the 
•■ »£»'- ■,..: ..I [!.e plot, 1 would not have been of it ioi all the world ; and no 
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The lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two catliolics, were CHAP, 
fined, the former ten thoufand pounds, the latter four XLVI. 
thoufand, by the ftar-chamber ; becaufe tlieir abfence »^>^wJ 
from parliament had begotten a fufpicion of their being '605- 
acquainted with the conlpiracy. The earl of Northum- 
berland was fined thirty thoufand pounds, and detained 
feveral years prifoner in the Tower ; becaufe, not to 
mention other grounds of fufpicion, he had admitted 
Piercy into the number of gentlemen penfioners, without 
his taking the requifite oaths *. 

The king, in his fpecch to the parliament, obferved, 
that, though religion had engaged the confpirators info 
criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve all the 
Roman catholics in the fame guilt, or fuppofe them equal- 
ly difpofed to commit fuch enormous barbarities. Many 
holy men, he f aid, and our ancedors among the reft, had 
been feduced to concur with that church in her fcholaftic 
doftrines ; who yet had never admitted her feditious prin- 
ciples, concerning the pope's power of dethroning kings, 
or fan£lifying aflafllnation. The wrath of Heaven is 
denounced againft crimes, but innocent error mayobtain its 
favour ; and nothing can be more hateful than the uncha- — 
ritablenefs of the puritans, who condemn alike to eternal 
torments, even the moft inoffenfive partifar.s of popery. 
For his part, he added, that confpiracy, however atrocious, 
fhould never alter, in the lealt, his plan of government : 
While with one hand he punifhed guilt , with the other 
he would ftill fupport and protect innocence f . After this 
fpeech, he prorogued the parliament till the 22d of Janu- 
ary t' 

The moderation, and, I may fay, magnanimity, of the 
king, immediately after fo narrow an efcape from a moft 
deteftable confpiracy, was nowife agreeable to his fubjeds. 
Their animofity againft popery, even before this provo- 
cation, had rifen to a great pitch ; and it had perhaps been 
more prudent in James, by a little diffimulation, to have 
conformed himfelf to it. His t;heo]ogical learning, con- 
firmed by difputation, had happily fixed his judgment in 
the proteftant faith ; yet was his heart a little biafled by 
the allurements of Rome, and he had beea well pleafed, if 

" other caufe drew me, to hazard my fortune and-life, but 7fal ioGo9"fre- 
lieion.' He exi)re£res his furprife to hear that any catlioiics tia^i coiiUcmncJ it, 
Digby'i fafers, fublijhied by Jccrttury Ceventrj, 

» Camden in iCennei, p. 693. t K, James's Works, p. 50^. 
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t The parliament, this feORon, pafied an aft obliging every oie to ta' p th-: 
oath of allegiance : A very moderate te?, fince it decided no CQnfro' er;sa 
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C H A P. t^ie making of fome advances could have efFe£led an uni- 
XLVj. on with that ancient mother-church. He ftrove to abate 
O'^vvJ the acrimony of his own fubjedts againft the religion of 
iCc'j. their fathers : He became himfelf the objedl of their dif- 
fidence and averfion. Whatever meafures he embraced ; 
in Scotland to introduce prelicy, in England to enforce 
the autliority of the eftablifhed church, and fupport its 
rites and ceremonies, were interpreted as fo many fteps 
towards popery ; and were rcprefented by the puritans as 
fjmptoms of idolatry and fuperftition. Ignorant of the 
confequences, or unwilling to facrlfice to politics his in- 
clination, which he called his confcience, he perfevered in 
the fame meafures, and gave truft and preferment, almoll 
indifferently, to his catholic and proteftant fubjedts. And 
finding his perfon, as well as his title, lefs obnoxious to 
the church of Rome, than thofe of Elizabeth, he gradu- 
ally abated the rigour of thofe Jaws, which had been 
cnadtcd againft that church, and which were fo acceptable 
to his jigoted fubjefts. But the efFa<^>s of thefe difpofi- 
tions on both fides became not very fenfible till towards 
the conclufion of kis reign. 

At this time James feems to have poflefTed the affeftions 
even of his Englifli fubjedts, and, in a tolerable 
degree, their efteem and regard. Hitherto their com- 
plaints were chiefly levelled againft his too great con- 
ftancy in his early friendfliips ; a quaUty which, had 
it been attended with more oeconomy, tlie wife would 
have excufed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have 
applauded. His parts, which were not defpicable, and 
his learning, which was great, being highly extolled by 
his courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the ma- 
nagement of any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, 
raifed a high idea of him in the world ; nor was it always 
through flattery or infiucsrity that he received the title of 
the fecond Solomon. A report, whicli was fuddenly 
fpread about this time, of his being aflaflinated, vifibly 
llruck a great confternation into all orders of men *. The 
A piriia- commons alfo abated, this feflion, fomewhat of their cx- 
ciciii. cefiive frugality, and granted him an aid, payable in four 
years, of three fubfidies and fix fifteenths, which, fir 
Francis Bacon faid io the houfe f, might amount to about 
four hundred thoufand pounds : And for once the king 
and parliament parted in friendfhip and ,good humour. 
The hatred which the catholics fo vifibly bore him, gave 
him, at this time, an additional value in the eyes of his 
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people. The only confiderable point, in which tlie oomr ^ H A P. 
inons incurred his difpkafure, was by difcovering t;heir XLVl. 
conltaut good-will to the puritans, in whofe favour they v-v-^ 
#efired a conference with the loras * : Which w^j rejeftt 
ed. 

The chief affair tranfafted next feffion, was the Intendr 
ed union of the two kingdoms f . Nothing could excee4 
the king's pafiion and ?eal for this noble cnterprife, but 
the parliament's prejudice and reluctance againft it. Thera 
remain two excellent fpeeches in favour of the union, 
which It would not be improper to compare together ; thai 
vf the king |, and that of fir Francis Bacon. Thofe who 
atredt in every thing fuch an extreme contempt for James, 
will be furprifed to find, that his difcourfe, both for good 
reafoning and eloquent compofition, approaches very near 
that of a man, who was undoubtedly, at that time, ono 
©f the greateft geniufes in Europe. A few trivial indif.^ 
cretions and indecorums may be faid to charaftcrize the 
harangue of the monarch, and mark it for his own. And, 
in general, fo open and avowed a declaration in favour o^* 
a meafure, while he had taken no care, by any precaution 
or intrigue, to enfure fuocefs, may fafely be pronounce4 
^n indifcretion. But the art of managing parliaments, by 
private intereft or cabal, being found hitherto of little ufe 
or neceflity, had not, as yet, become a part of Englifh 
politics. In the common courfe of affairs, government 
could be conducted without their affiftance ; and when 
their concurrence became neceflnry to the meafures of th« 
crown, it was, generally fpeaking, except in times of 
great faction and difcontent, obtained without much dif- 
ficulty. 

The king's influence fecms to have rendered the Scot- 
tifli parliament cordial in all the fteps which tliey took 
towards the union. Though the advantages -vtrhich Scot* 
land might hrpe from that meafure were more confidera- 
ble i yet were the objeitions too, with regard to that king* 
dom» more ftriking and obvious. The benefit which muft 
have refulted to England, both by acceflion of ftrength 
and fecurity, was not defpicable ; and a; the Englifh were 
by far the greater nation, and pofleffed the feat of govern- 
ment, the objecbions, either from the point of honour or 
from jealoufy, could not reafonably have any place among 
them. The EngUfh parliament indeed feenj to have beert 
fwayed merely by the vulgar motive pf national antipathy, 
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C }i A P. And they perfifted lo obftinately iu their prejudices, that 
XLVI. all the efforts for a thorough union and incorporation ended 

w*^v-nJ only in the abolition of the hoftile laws formerly ena£led 
1606. between the kingdoms *. * 
Some precipitate fteps which the king, a little after his 
acccflion, had taken, in ordqr to promote his favourite 
project, had been here obfervcd to do more injury than fer- 
vice. From his own authority, he had affumed the title of 
king of Great Britain ; and had quartered the arms of 
Scotland, with thofe of England, in all coins, flags, and 
enfigns. He had alfo engaged the judges to make a de- 
claration, that all thofe who, after the union of the crowns, 
(hould be born in either kingdom, were, for that reafon 
alone, naturalized in both. This was a nice queftion, 
and, according to the ideas of thofe times, fufceptible of 
fubtle reafoning on both fides. The king was the fame :* 
The parliaments were different. To render the people 
therefore the fame, we muft fuppofe that the fovereign 
authority refided chiefly in tlie prince, and that thefe po- 
pular alTemblies were rather inftituted to aflift with money 
and advice, than endowed with any controlling or adtive 
powers in the government. It is evident, fays Bacon in his 
pleadings on this fubje£l, that all other commonivealths ^ 
monarchies only excepted, do fubjijl by a law precedent. For 
where authority is divided among/l many oncers, and they not 
perpetual, but annual or temporary, and not to receive their 
authority but by eleclion, and certain perfons too have voices only 
in that ele^ion, and the like ; thefe are bufy and curious frames, 
which of neceffity do prefuppofe a law precedent, written or un- 
written, to guide and direfl them : But in monarchies, efpeci- 
ally hereditary, that is, when feveral families or lineages of 
people do fuhnit themfelves to one line, imperial or royal the 
fubmiffion is more natural aud fimple ; which afterwards, by 
law fubfequent, is perfeBed, and made more formal ; But that 
is grounded upon nature f . It would feem, from this rea- 
foning, that the idea of a hereditary, limited monarchy, 
though implicitly fuppofed in many public tranfadions, 
had fcarcely ever, as yet, been exprefsly formed by any 
Engliih lawyer or politician. 

Except the obftinacy of the parliament with regard to 
he union, and an attempt on the king's ecclefiaftical jurif- 

• 1 Vie commons were even loaverfe to the union, that the\- had complained 
in Ihe former ieflion to the lords, of the bilhop of Briftol, for writing a boot 
ill favour of it -, and the prelate was obliged to make fubmiflions for this ofTence. 
Ihe crime imputed to him feems 10 lia\e conlided in his treating of a fubjeci 
which lay before the parliament. So little notion had they as vet of genexa' 
Jiliertv ! See Parliamentary Hittory, vol. v. p. 108, 109, no. 
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di£tion*, mod of their meafures, during this fefnon, were 
Sufficiently refpeftful and obliging ; though they ftill dif- 
cover a vigilant fpirit, and a careful attention towards na- 
tional liberty. The votes of all the commons Ihow, that 
the houfe contained a mixture of puritans, who had ac- 
<iuired great authority among themf, and wlio, together 
with religious prejudices, were continually fuggefting ideas 
niore fuitable to a popular than a monarchical form of go- 
vernment. The natural appetite for rule made the com- 
mons lend a willing ear to every doitrine which tended to 
augment their own power and influence. 

A PETITION was moved in the lower houfe for a more 
rigorous execution of the laws againft popifti recufants, 
and an abatement towards proteftant clergymen, who fcru- 
pled to obferve the ceremonies. Both thefe points were 
equally unacceptable to the king ; and he fent orders to 
the houfe to proceed no farther in that matter. The com- 
mons were inclined, at firft, to confider thefe orders as a 
breach of privilege : But theyfoon acquiefced, when told 
that this meafure of tlie king's was fupported by many 
precedents during the reign of Elizabeth ^. Had they been 
always difpofed to make the precedents of that reign the 
rule of their conduct, they needed never have had any 
quarrel with any of their monarchs. 

The complaints of Spanifh depredations were very loud 
among the Englilh merchants §. The lower houfe fcnt a 
meflage to the lords, defiring a conference with them, in 
order to their prefenting a joint petition to the king on the 
fubjed. The lords took fome time to deliberate on this 
msflage ; bccaufe, they faid, the matter was weighty and 
rare. It probably occurred to them at firft, that the par- 
liament's interpofing in affairs of ftate would appear un- 
ulual and extraordinary. And, to fliow that in this fenti- 
ment they were not guided by court influence ; after they 
had deliberated, they agreed to the conf^-rence. 

The houfe of commons began now to ieel themfelves 
of fuch importance, that on the motion of fir Edwin San- 
dys, a member of great authority, they entered, for the 
firft time, an order for the regular keeping of their journ- 
als ||. When all bufmefs was finifhing, the king prorogued 
the parliament. 

About this time there was an infurreflion of the coun- 
try people in Norlhamptonlhire, headed by one Reynolds, 

• Journ. J Ducembsr, 5 Marcli : 606. 2;,, i6junc if 07. 
t Journ. 26 febrjary. 4, 7 Mjicli lOo'o. s MaiT. 17 June ifin;. 
J Joutn. 16, 17 June iCo/. ? louvn. r-, Ti'li. 10. 16. 

Jl Journ. 3 July 1^07,- •, 
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a man of low condition. They went about deftroying in»- 
clofures ; but carefully avoided committhig any othet 
outrage. This infurreftion was eafily fupprefled, and 
though great lenity was ufed towards the rioters, yet wer« 
fome of the ring-leaders punifiied. The chief caufe of 
thdt trivial commotion feems to have been, of itfelf, far 
frsim trivial. The praflice Hill continued in England, of 
difufing tillage, and throwing the land into iriclofures for 
the fake of pafture. Ey this means tht kingdom was de- 
populated, at leaft prevented from increafing fo much in 
people as might hrve been expected from the daily increafe 
of induftry and commerce. 
J Cos. Next year prcfents us with nothing memorable : But 
"•'^9- in the fpring of the fubfequent, after a long negotiation, 
was concluded, hy a truce of twelve years, that war, 
v/hich for near half a century had been carried on with fuch 
furybL-tvvcen Spain and the States of the United I'rovinccs. 
Never conteft fcemed, at firft, more unequal : Never con- 
telt was finiflied with more honour to the v. eak-^r party. 
On the fide of Spiin were numbers, riches, authority, dif- 
cipline ; On tlie fide of the revolted provinces were found 
the attachment to liberty and the enthufiafm of religion. 
By her naval cnterprifds the republic mair.tained her ar« 
mies and, joining peaceful inuuflry to military varouV, 
flie was enabled, by her own force, to fupport herfelf, and 
gradually rely lefs on thofe neighbouring prhices, who, 
from jealoufy to Spain, were at firfl: prompted to encou- 
rage her revolt. Long had the pride of that monarchy 
prevailed over her imerelt, and prevented her from liearken- 
ing to any terms of accommodation v/ith her rebellious 
fubje£ts. But iindiiig all intercourfe cut off between htr 
provinces by the maritime iorce of the States, ihs at laft 
agreed to treat with them as a free people, and folemnly 
TO renounce all chim and pretenfion to their fovereigii- 
ty. _ 

'J HIS chief point being gained, the treaty was eafily 
brought to a conclufion, under the joint mediation znd 
guarantee of France and England. AU exterior appearan- 
ces of honour were paid equally to both crowns : But very 
different were the fentiments which the States, as well as 
all Europe, cntcrtain:d of the princes who wove them. 
Frugality and vigour, the chief circumftances which pro- 
cure regard among^ foreign nations, flione-out iis confpicu- 
oufly in Henry as they were deficient in James. To a 
contempt of the Enghlh mcJnarch, Henry feems to have 
added a coiifidervible degree ofjcjlcufy and averfion, which 
were fentiments altogether without foundatic;:. Jaoies 
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\/as jiift and fair in all tranf:i£*:ions with his allies*, but 
it appears from the memoirs of thofe times, that each fide 
deemed him partial towards their advcrfary, and fancied 
that he hud entered into fecret meafures againfl: themf. 
So little equity have men in their judgments of their own 
affairs j and fo dangerous is that entire neutrality afte£led 
Ay the king of England i 

The little concern which James took in foreign affairs, 
renders the domeftic occurrences, particularly thofe of par- 
liament, the molt interelHng of his reign. A new felfion 
was held this fpring ; the king full of hopes of receiving 
fupply ; the commons of circumfcribing his prerogative. 
The earl of Salifbury, now created treafurer on'the death 
of the earl of Dorfet, hid open the king's neceffities, firll 
to the peers, then to a committee of the lower houfe|. He 
infiftcd on the unavoidable expence incurred, in fupporting 
the navy, and in fuppreffing r. late infurre(ilion in Ireland: 
He mentioned three numerous courts' which the kiiig^ was 
obliged to maintain, for himfelf, for the queen, and for the 
prince of Wales : He obferved, that queen Elizabeth, 
though a fuigle woman, had received very large fupplics 
in the years preceding her death, which alone were ex- 
pcnfive to her : And he Temarktd, that, during her reign, 
Ihe had alienated many of the crov/n lands ; un e-\pedif nt 
which, though it fupplicd her prefcnt neceffities, without 
hying burdens on her people, extremely multiplied the 
neceiuties of her fucceffor. From all thefe caufes he 
tiicught it nowife ftrange, that the king's income fliou'.d 
fall Ihort fo great a fum as eighty-one thoufand pounds of 
liis ftated and regular expence ; v/ithout mentioning con- 
tingencies, which ought always to be efleemed a fourth of 
the yearly charges. And us the crcwn was now neceffarily 
burdened with a grcst and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, 
lie thence inferred the abfolute ncceffity of an immediate 
;xnd hrpe fupply frcm the people. To all thefc reafons, 
which James 'likewife urged in a fpecch addreffed to both 
houfcs, the commons remained inexorable. But, not to 
ihock the king v/ith an abfolute vcfufal, they granted hirti 
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• The plan of ac^cmmodatlon v hico Tatn'>< reconjmendfri is found in \V?n- 
wgoJ, vjl. ii. p ^ao. > and if the fame tlul was recoinine^di'd b*" ^■cnry, 
ajwi JcDrn from Jea-.^ir., tora. iii. p. 416, 417. It \,zd long been imaguitd 
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CHAP, one fubfidy and one fifteenth ; which would fcarccly 
XLVI. amount to a hundred thoufand pounds. And James received 
v>nrsJ the mortification of difcovering, in vain, all his wants, 
»6'o- and of begging aid of fubjeds who had no reafonalple in- 
dulgence or confideration for him. 

Among the many caufcs of difguft and quarrel, which 
now daily and unavoidably multiplied between prince and 
parliament, this article of money is to be regarded as none 
of the lead confideraWe. After the difcovery and conqueft 
of the Weft -Indies, gold and filver became every day morc 
plentiful in England, as well as in the reft of Europe ; and 
the price of all commodities and provifions rofe to a height 
beyond what had been known fmce the declenfion of the 
Roman empire. As the revenue of the crown rofe not 
in proportion*, the prince was infenfibly reduced to pover- 
ty amidft the general riches of his fubjecls, and required 
additional funds, in order to fupport the fame magnificence 
and force which had been maintained by former monarchs. 
But, while money thus flowed into England, we may ob- 
ferve, that, at the fame time, and probably from that very 
caufe, arts and induftry of all kinds received a mighty in- 
creafe ; and elegance in every enjoyment of life became 
better known, and more cultivated among all ranks of peo- 
ple. The king's fervants, both civil and military, his cour- 
tiers, his miniiters, demanded more ample fupplies from 
the impoverifhed prince, and were not contentetl with the 
fame fimplicity of living, which had fatisfied their anccf- 
tors. The prince hlmfclf began to regard an increafe of 
pomp andfplendour as requifite to fupport the dignity of 
liis charadler, and to prcferve the l.imc fuperiority above 
his fubjefts, which his predeceflbrs had enjoyed. iSome 
equality too, and proportion to the other fovereigns of Eu- 
rope, it was natural for him to defire ; and as they had 
imiverfally enlarged their revenue, and multiplied their 
taxes, the king of England deemed it rcafonable, that his 
fubjedts, who were generally as rich as theirs, fnould 
bear with patience fome additional burdens and impofi- 
llons. 

Unhappily for the king, thofe very riches, with the 
invreafing knowledge of the age, bred oppofite fcntim.ents 
in his fubieifls; and, begetting a fpirit of freedom and 
independence, difpofed them to pay little regard either to 
the entreaties or menaces of their fovevelgn. While the 
barons poffsfled their former immenfe property and cxtcn- 
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five juiifdiftions, they were apt, at every <iifguft, to en- C A P. 
danger the monarch, and throw the whole government into XLVI. 
confufion : But this confufion often, in its turn, proved u^r"«s> 
favourable to the monarch, and made the nation again fub- '6o- 
mit to him, in order to re-eftablifh juftice and tranquillity. 
After the power of alienations^ as well as the increafe of 
commerce, had thrown the balance of property into tha 
hands of the commons, the fituation of alFairs, and the 
difpofitions ofmen,becamefufceptibIeof a more regular plan 
of liberty ; and the laws were not fupported fingly by, the 
authority of the fovereign. And though in that interval, 
after the decline of the peers, and before the people had 
yet experienced their force, the princes aflumed an exor- / 
bitant power, and had almoft annihilated the conftitution 
under the weight of their prerogative; as foon as the com- 
mons recovered from their lethargy, they feem to have been 
aftoniflied at the danger, and were rcfolved to fecure liber- 
ty by firmer barriers dian their anceftors had hitherto pro- 
vided for it. , 

Had James pofTeired a very rigid frugality, he might 
have warded off this crifis fomewhat longer ; and waiting 
patiently fer a favourable opportunity to increafe ancj fix 
his revenue, might have fecured the extenfive authority 
tranfmitted to him. On the other hand, had the commons 
been inclined to a£l with more gcnerofity and kindnefs to- 
wards their prince, they might probably have turneil his 
neceflities to good account, and have bribed him to depart 
peaceably from the more dangerous articles of his prero- 
gative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant of the arts 
of popularity ; they were foured by religious prejudices, 
and tenacious of their money : And, in this fituation, it is 
no wonder, that, during this whole reign, we fcarcely find 
an interv?! of mutual confidence and friendlhip between 
prince and parliament. 

The king, by his prerogative alone, had fome years 
before altered the rates of the cuftoms, and had eftablifhed 
higher impofitions on feveral kinds of merchandife. This 
exercife of power will naturally, to us, appear arbitrary 
and illegal ; yet, according to the principles and praftices 
of that time, it might admit of fome apology. The du- 
ties of tonnaf^e and poundage were at firft granted to the 
crown, by a vote of parlianuint, and for a limited time ; 
and as the grant frequently expired and was renewed, there 
could not then arife any doubt concerning the origin of 
the king's right to levy thefe duties ; and this impofition, 
like all others, w« plaialy derived from the voluntary con- 
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2 HA?. °^ people. But as Henry V. ^nd all the fucceedi 
^LVI. fovereigns had the revenue conferred on them for Iiie» 

\„t,-y^ the prince, fo long in pofleflion of thefe duties, begar* 
1610. gradually to confider them as his own proper right aii4 
inheritance, and regarded the vote of parliament as a mere 
formality, which rather exprefled the acquiefcence of ths 
people in his prerogative, than beftowed any new gift of 
revenue upon him. 

'i HE parliament, when it firfi; granted poundage to the 
crown, had fixed no particular rates : The impolition was 
given at a Ihilling a pound, or five per cent, on all commo- 
dities : It was left to the king himfelf, and privy council, 
aided by the advice of fuch merchants as they Ihould thinly 
proper to confult, to fix the value of goods, and thereby 
the rates of the cuftoms : And as that value had been 
fettled before the difcovery of the Wefl -Indies, it was be-, 
come much inferior to the prices which almoft all commo- 
dities bore in every market in Europe \ and conrequttntly 
the cuftoms on many goods, though fuppofid to be fiv^ 
per cent, was in reality much inferior. The king, there- 
fore, was naturally led to think that rates which were now 
piainJy falfe, ought to be correfted*; that a valuation of 
commodities, fixed by one a£l of the privy council, might 
be amended by another ; that if his right to poundage were 
inherent in the crown, he Ihould alfo polTcfs, of himfelf, 
the right of correfting its inequalities ; if this duty were 
granted by the people, he fhould at leaft fupport the fpirit 
of the law, by fixing a new and a juftcr valuation of all 
commodities. But befides this reafoning, which feems 
plaulible, if not folid, the king was Supported in that ail 
of power by dirc£l precedents, fome in the reign of Mary, 
fome in the beginning of Elizabethf . Both thefe princef- 
fes had, without confent of parliament, altered the rate» 
of commodities; and as their impofitions had, all along, 
been fubmitted to without a murmur, and ftiU continued 
to be levied, the king had no rpafon to apprehend that a 
farther exertion of the fame authority would give any occa- 
fion cf complaint. That Icfs umbrage might be taken, he 
■was moderate in the new rates which he eflablilhed : The 
cuftoms, during his whole reign, rofe only from 127,000 
pounds a-year to 190,0005 though, befides the increafe of 
the rates, there was a ferfible increafe of commerce and 
induftry during that period : Every cominodity, befides, 

* Winwood, vol. ii. p. 438. 

+ ]oum. 18th April, 5th and lolli May f6t4. &cc. loth February 16^5, 
See alfo hr John Dkvjs's queftion cor.cuning impoinions, p. 157, ijg- 
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vliich might ferve to the fubfiftence of the people, or might CHAP, 
be confidered as a material of manufadlures, was exempt- XlA'I. 
ed from the new impofitions of James * : But all this cau- C>'"v*sJ 
tion could not prevent the complaints of the commons. '6'*- 
A fpirit of liberty had now taken pofTeflion of the houfe : 
The leading members, men of an independent genius and 
large views, began to regulate thf'ir opinions, more by ths 
future confequences which they forefaw, than by the for- 
mer precedents which were fet before them ; arid they lefs 
afpired at maintaining the ancient conftitution, than at 
eftablifhing a new one, and a freer, and a better. In their 
remonftrances to the king on this occafion, They obfervcd 
it to be a general opinion. That the rei]fom of that praBict 
might be extended much farther, even to the utter ruin ot the 
ancient liberty of the kingdom, and the fubjeBs' right of pro- 
perty in their lands and goods \. Though exprefsly forbid- 
den by the king to touch his prerogative, they pafTed a bill 
abolifliing thefe impofitions ; which was rejected by the 
houfe of lords. 

In another addrefs to the king, they obje£l:ed to the 
pradtice of borrowing upon privy feals, and defired, that 
the fubjecfts fliould not be forced to lend money to his 
majefty, nor give a reafon for their refufal. Some mur- 
murs likewife were thrown out in the houfe againft a new 
monopoly of the licence of wines It muft be confefled, 
that forced loans and monopolies were eftabliihed on many 
and ancient as well as recent precedents though diame- 
trically oppofite to all the principles of a free govern- 
ment 

The houfe likewife difcovered fome dlfcontent againft 
the king's proclamations. James told them. That though 
he well knew, by the conjliiution and policy of the kingdom, that 
proclamations were not of equal force with laws ; yet he thought 
it a duty incumbent on him, and a power infeparably annexed to 
the crown, to refrain and prevent fuf}^ mifchieft and inconveni ■ 
ences as he faw growing on the flatty againft nihich no certain 
law was extant, and which might ten4 to the ^St- detriment 
of the fubjeEl, if there fbould be nq iff^medy provided till the 
meeting of a parliament. And this pxiilKgative, \iQ adds, our 
progenitors have, in all times, ufei, an<j^«njo^ed ||. The in- 
tervals between feflions, we may obferve, were-ire'quently 
fo long, as to render it neceflayy for a prince to inteirpofe 
by his prerogative. The legality qf- tlitl exfertidttt wa» 

• Sir John Oavis's queflion conctminj impofitions.' 
t Journ 23d May 1610. X Parliament. Hift. voli V. p. 74>. 

$ See note [GG] at the end of tbe volume. - 
|i Parliament. Hid, vol. v. p. 550. 
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CHAP, eftablilhcd by uniform and undifputed pradice •, and wa» 
XLVI. even acknowledged by lawyers, who made however, this 

V-^v^ difFerence between laws and proclamations, that the autho- 
1610. rity of the former was perpetual, that of the latter ex- 
pired with the fovereign who emitted them *. But what 
the authority could be, which bound the fubjedl, yet was 
different from the authority of laws, and inferior to it, fcenis 
inexplicable by any maxims of reafon or politics : And in 
this inftance, as in many others, it is eafy to fee how inac- 
curate the Englifli conflitution was, before the parliament 
was enabled, by continued acquifitions or incroachments, 
to eftablifh it on fixed principles of liberty. 

Upon the fettlement of the reformation, that extenfive 
branch of power, which regards ccclefiaftical matters, be- 
ing then without an owner, feemed to belong to the firft 
occupant and Henry VIII. failed not immediately to feize 
it, and to exert it even to the utmoft degree of tyranny. 
The poflefTion of it was continued with Edward ; and re- 
covered by Elizabeth ; and that ambitious princefs was fo 
remarkably jealous of this flower of her crown, that (he 
feverely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever prefum- 
cd to intermeddle in thefe matters ; and they were fo over- 
awed by her authority, as to fubnlit, and to afk pardon on 
thefe occafions. But James's parliaments were much lefs 
obfequious. They ventured to lift up their eyes, and to 
confidcr this prerogative. They there faw a large province 
of government poflelTed by the king alone, and fcarcely 
ever communicated with the parliament. They were fen- 
fible that this province admitted not of any cxadl boun- 
dary or circumfcription. They had felt that the Roman 
pontiff, in former ages, under pretence of religion, was 
gradually making advances to ufurp the whole civil power. 
They dreaded flill more dangerous confequenccs from the 
claims of their own fovereign, who relided among them, 
and who, in many other refpe«Ets, pofTefTed fuch unliraitcd 
authority. They therefore deemed it abfolutely necefTary. 
to circumfcribe this branch of prerogative \ and accord- 
ingly, in the preceding fefTion, they pafTed a bill againft 
the eflablifhment of any ccclefiaftical canons without con- 
fent of parliament f. But the houfe of lords as is ufual, 
defended the barriers of the throne, and reje£l:ed the 
bill. 

In this feihon, the commons, after pafTmg anew the 
' fame bill, made remonftrances againft t|ie proceedings of 

• Journ. I 3th May 1(24. 
t Journal, snd, nth December ; jth Miirch 1606. 
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the hi^ conmiffion court *. It required no great penetra- CHAP, 
tion to fee the extreme danger to liberty, arifing in a re- XLVI. 
gal government, from fuch large difcretionary powers as v,.*»-v-*J 
were exercifed by that court. But Jame$ refufed com- 1610. 
pliance with the application of the commons. He was 
probably fenfible that, befides the diminution of his au- 
thority, many inconveniences muft ncceflarlly refult from 
the abolifliing of all difcretionary po'^ er in every magif- 
trate ; and that the laws, were they ever fo carefully 
framed and digefted, could not poflibly provide again ft 
every contingency ; much lefs, where they had not, as 
yet, attained a fufficient degree of accuracy and refine- 
ment. 

But the bufmefs which chiefly occupied the commons 
during this feflion, was the abolition of wardftiips and 
purveyance ; prerogatives which had been more or lefs 
touched on, every feffion, during the whole reign of James. 
In this affair, the commons employed the proper means, 
which might intitlc them to fuccefs : 7 hiy offered the king 
a fettled revenue as an equivalent for the powers which 
he fhould part with ; and the king was willing to hearken 
to terms. After much difpute, he agreed to give up thefs 
prerogatives for 200,000 pounds a-year, which they agreed 
to confer upon him f . And nothing remained, towards 
clofing the bargain, but that the commons fhould deter- 
mine the funds by which this fum fhould be levied. This 
felTion was too far advanced to bring fo difficult a matter 
to a full conclufion ; and though the parliament met aj^ain, 
towards the end of the year, and re fumed the qucftion, 
they were never able to terminate an affair, upon which 
they feemcd fo intent. The journals «f that fefhon are 
loft ; and, as the hiftorlans of this reign are very negli- 
gent in relating parliamentary affairs, of whofe importance 

• Parliament. Hid. vol. V. p. 247. Kennet, p. 681. 
t We le arn from Winwoods Memoinals, vol. ii. p. 193. the reaf-.n aflTigned 
for this particular fum. " From thence my lord treafurer rame to the price ; 
•' and here he faid, that the king would no more rife and fall like a merchant, 
" Thai he would not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court of wards) 
•■ fo much tolfed; that it was too dainty to be handled : And then he faid, 
" that he muft deliver the very countenance and chara(ner of the king's mind 
" out of his own hand writing : Which, before he read, lie f?id he weuUl ac- 
" quaint us with a pleafant conceit of his majefty. As concerning the number 
" of ninefcore thoufand pounds, which was our number, he could not aPTeit, 
•' becaufe nine was the number of the poets, who were always beggars, though 
" they ferved fo many mufes ; and eleven was the number of the apoftles, when 
•■ the traitor, Judis, was away ; and therefore m'ghl bed be affefled by his 
" majefty : But there was a mean number, which niiglit accord us both ; and 
" that uuas ten : Which, fays my lord treafurer, is a facred number ; for fo 
" many were God's commandments, which lend to virtue and edification." If 
the commons really voted twenty thoufand pounds a-year more, on account of 
this pUafant conceit of the king and the treafurer, ii wa'^ certainly th'' hell paid 
wit, for its joodnefs, that ever was in the world. 
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they were not fufficiently apprifed, wc know not exa£lly 
the reafon of this failure. It only appears, that the king_ 
was extremely difFatisfied with the condu£l of the parlia-. 
ment, and foon after diflblved it. This was his firfl: par- 
liament, and it fat near feven years. 

' Amidst all thefe attacks, fome more, fom? lefs violent^ 
on royal prerogativ*, the king difplayed, as openly as ev-r, 
ill his exalted notions of monarchy and the nutliority 
of princes. Even in a fpeech to the parliament, r\yl)cre 
he begged for fupply, and where he Ihould natur-i- 
ly have ufed every art to ingratiate himfclf with that alTcm- 
bly, he exprefled himfelf in thefe terms : " I cohcluvic, 
** then, the point touching the power of kin;;s, with thi i 
axiom of divinity, that, as to difpute ivhat God may do, is 
" blafphemy, hut luhat Gjd •wills, tliat divines mayiav, - 
fully and do ordinarily difpute aiid difcufs , fo is it j'e- 
dition in fubjefts to difpute what a king may do in the 
" height of his power. But juft kings will ever be w.:- 
•* ling to declare what they will do, if they will not uicux 
tuccurfeof God. I will not be content, that ray pow- 
er be difputed upon ; but I Taall ever be willing to make 
*' the reafon appear of my doings, and rule my a£lions 
^' according to 7«^' laws *." Notwicliltanding the great 
extent of prerogative in that age, thefe cxprefhons would 
probably give fome o.Tence. But we may obferve, that, as 
the kind's dcfpotilm v/as more fpeculative than pra£lical, 
fo the independency of the commons was, at t!iis time, 
the reverfe j and though ftrongly fupported by their prefert 
fituation, as well asdifpofition, was too new and recent to be 
as yet founded on fyftematical principles and opinions f. 

This year was diRinguifhed by a memorable event, 
which gave great alarm and concern in England ; the 
murder ' of the French monarch by the poinard of the 
fanatical Ravaillac. With his death the glory of the 
Frenclx monarchy fuff^red an eclipfe for fome years •, and 
as that kingdom fell under an adminiftration weak and 
bigoted, fa£tious and diforderly, ' the Auftrian greatnefs 
began anew to appear formidable to Europe. In England, 
the antipathy to the catholics revived a little upon this tra- 
gical event ; and fome of the laws, which had formerly 
been ena£ted, in order to keep thefe rcligioniils in awe, 
began now to be exccuti'd with greater rigour and fcve- 
rityj. . . •■ 
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TmottCh James's timidity and indolence fixed him, CHAP, 
^ring moft of his reign, in a very prudent inattention XLVl. 
to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an event in v^'VNj 
Europe of fuch mighty confequence as toroufehim from his '■ 
Jethargy, and fummon up all his zeal and enterprife. A ff)^'"'^"' 
profe(It>r of divinity, named Vorftius, the difciple of 
Arminius, was called from a German to a Dutch univer- 
fity } and as he differed from his Britannic majefty in fome 
nice quvftions concerning the intimate elTence and fccret 
di crees of God, he was confidered as a dangerous rival in 
fcholailicfame, and was, at laft, obliged to yield to the legions 
of that royal doctor, whofe fyllogifms he might have refuted 
c: eluded. If vigour was wanting in other incidents of 
Timer's reign, here he behaved even with haughtinefs and 
('^ ..c i and the States were obliged, after feveral re- 
.iti-ances, to deprive Vorftius of his chair, and to ba- 
lufli him their dominions*. The king carried no farther 
his animoaty agninft that profefTor ; though he had very 
cli.iritably hinted to the States, That, as to the burnhig of 
Vorjlius for his hhfphemies and atheifm, he left them to their 
own Chrifiian luifhrn ; hut furely never heretic better deferved 
the flames \. It is to be remarked, that, at this period, all 
over Europe, except in Holland alone, the pra£tice of 
burning heretics ftill prevailed, even in proteftant coun- 
tries ; and inftances were not wanting in England during 
the reign of James. 

To confider James in a more advantageous light, we 
mull take a view of him as the legiflator of Ireland ; and 
moft of the inftitutions, which he had framed for civilizing 
that kingdom, b2ing finiftied about this period, it may not 
here be improper to givf. fome account of them. He fre- 
quently boafts of the management of Ireland as his mafter- 
])ic:ce : and it will appear, upon inquiry, that his vanity, 
iii this particular, was not altogether without founda- 
tion. 

After the fubjc£l:ion of Ireland by Elizabeth, the ^^^^^ ^ 
more difficult talk Itili remained ; to civilize the inhabi- utij id. 
tants, to reconcile them to laws and indulhy, and to rcn- ^^^"-^ 
der their fubjeftion durable and ufeful to the crown of 
Euijland. James proceeded in this work by a ft^ady, re- 
gular, and well-concerted plan ; and in the fpace of uins 
years, according to fi'* John Davis, he made greater ad- 
vances towards the reformation of that kingdom, than had 

• Koiiiiet, p. 71:,. + K. Jam:?'; Wor!;?, p. 355. 
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CHAP, been made in the four hundred and forty years which had 
X^LVl. elapfed fiucc the conqueft was firft attempted *. 
o^-voO It was previoufly neceflary to abolifh the Irifh cuf- 
toms, which fupplied the place of laws, and which were 
calculated to keep tliat people for ever in a ftate of barba- 
rifm and diforder. 

By the Brehon law or cuftom, every crime, however 
enormous, was punifhed, not with death, but by a fine or 
pecuniary mul£t, which was levied upon the criminal. 
Murder itfelf, as among all tlie ancient barbarous nations, 
wag atoned for in this manner 5 and each man, according 
to his rank, had a different rate or value affixed to him, 
which if any one were willing to pay, he needed not fear 
aflaffinating his enemy. This rate was called his eric. 
When fir William Fitzwilliams, being lord deputy, told 
Maguire, tliat he was to fend a fheriif into Fermannah, 
which, a little before, had been made a county, and fub- 
. jccied to the Englifh law ; your Jheriff, faid Maguire, Jhall 
be welcome to me: Bui let mehnoiv, beforehand, his eric, or the 
price of his head, that if my people cut it off, I may levy the 
money upon the county f . As for oppreflion, extortion, and 
other trefpafles, fo little were they regarded, that no pen- 
alty was affixed to them, and no redrefs for fuch off«nces 
could ever be obtained. 

The Guftoms of Gavelhinde and lani/lry were attended 
with the fame abfurdity in the diftribution of property. 
The land, by the cuftom of Gavelkinde, was divided 
among all the males of the fept or family, both baftard 
and legitimate : And, after partition made, if any of the 
fept died, his portion was not fliared out among his fons ; 
but the chieftain, at his difcretion, made a new partition 
of all the lands belonging to that fept, and gave every one 
his fliare|.. As no man, by reafon of this cuftom, enjoy- 
ed the fixed property of any land ; to build, to plant, to 
cnclofe, to cultivate, to improve, would have been fo 
much loft labour. 

The chieftains and the taftifts, though drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were cfta- 
bliftied by eledion, or, more properly fpeaking, by force 
and violence. Their authority was almofl abfolutc-, and, 
notwithftanding that certain lands were affigned to the of- 
ac«, its chief profit refulted from exadions, due«, alTelT- 
menrs, for which there was no fixed law, and which were 

* King James's Works, p. 359. edit. 
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levied at pleafure *. Hence arofe that common bye-word CHAP, 
among the Irifh, That they duuelt wejltuard of the Jaiv, XLVI. 
which diuelt beyond the river of the Barrotu : Meaning the «^nr^J 
country where the Englifh inhabited, and which extended 
not beyond the compafs of twenty miles, lying in the 
neighbourhood of Dublinf. 

After abolifliing thefe Irifh cuftoms, and fubftituting 
Enghfh law in their place ; James having taken all the 
natives under his proteftion, and declared them free citi- 
zens, proceeded to govern them by a regular adminiftration, 
^ military as well as civil. 

A SMALL army was maintained, its Hifcipline infpefted, 
and its pay tranfmitted from England, in order to keep the 
foldiers from preying upon the country, as had beenufual 
in former reigns. * When Odoghartie raifed an iufurredti- 
on, a reinforcement was fent over, and the flames of that 
rebellion were immediately extinguiflied. 

All minds being firft quieted by a general indemnity^ 5 
circuits were eftabliftied, juftice adminiftered, oppreffion 
banifhed, and crimes and diforders of every kind fevcrely 
punifhed§. As the Irifh had been univerfally engaged in 
the rebellion againft Elizabeth, a refignation of all the 
rights, which had been formerly granted them to feparate 
jurifdiftions, was rigoroully exacted ; and no authority, 
but that of the king and the law, was permitted through- 
out the kingdom ||. 

A RESIGNATION of all private eftates was even requi- 
red; and when they were reftored, the proprietors received 
them under fuch conditions as might prevent, for the fu- 
ture, all tyranny and oppreffion over the common people. 
The value of the dues, which the nobles ufually claimed 
from their vaflah, was eftimated at a fixed fum, and all 
farther arbitrary cxaftions prohibited under fevcre pe- _ 
nalties**. 

The whole province of Ulfter having fallen to the 
crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was eftablifh- 
ed in London, for planting new colonies in that fertile 
country ; The property was divided into moderate fhares, 
the largeft not exceeding two thoufand acres : Tenants 
were brought over from England and Scotland : The Irilh 
v/ere removed from the hills and fafl;nell»;s,and fettled in the 
open country : Hufbandry and the arts were taught them: 
A fixed habitation fecured : Plunder and robbery puniflicd : 
And, by thefe means, Ulfter, from being the moft wild 
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C U A?, antl diforderly province of all Ireland, foon became the 
XLVJ. bcft cultivated and moftcivilized*. 

Such were the arts, by vi^hich James introduced hu- 
1615. manity and juftice among a people, who had ever beeit 
buried in the moft profound barbarifm. Noble cares f 
much fuperior to the vain and criminal glory of conqueftsj 
but requiring ages of perfeverance and attention to perfe<S 
what had been fo happily begun. 

A LAUDABLE aft of jufticc was, about this time, exe- 
cuted in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scottifti noble- 
man, who had been guilty of the bafe aflaflination of Tur- 
ner, a fencing-mafter. 1 he Englifli nation, who were 
generally diflatisfied with the Scots, were enraged at this 
crime, equally mean and atrocious ; but James ?.ppeaf<"d 
them, by preferring the feverity of law to the interceffion 
of the friends of the criminalf . 



* Sir John Davis, j>. ?«o. f Kennet, p. 688. 
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X)eath of Prince Heni y Marriage of the Princefs Ellzei' 

beth with the Palatine Rife of Somerfet His mar- 

riage- -Overhury poifo'ncd-* Fall of Somerfet- Rife 

cf 3iiciingh(im-—i^Cauliana}y iciuns delivere d ■ Aff^iiri 
cf ScQtland. 



THIS year the fudden death of Heniy, prince of 
Wales, <?ifFufed an univerfal grief throughout the 
nation. Though youth and royal birth, both of theni 
ftrong allurements, prepoflefs men mightily in favour of 
the early age of princes •, it is with peculiar fondnefs that 
hiftorians mention Henry : And, in every refpe£t, his 
merit feems to have been extraordinary. He had not 
reached his eighteenth year, and hs already pofleffed more 
dignity in his behaviour, and commanded more relpeft, 
than his father, with all his age, learning, and experience; 
Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had feduccd him 
iritoany irregular pleafures : Bufmefs and ambition feem to 
have been his fole paffion. His inclinations, as well as 
exercifes, were martial. The French ambaflador, taking 
leave of him, and aflcing his commands for France, found 
him employed in the exercife of the pike: Tell your kingi 
faid he, in what occupation you left me engaged *. He had 
conceived great afFedtion and eftcem for the brave fir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. It was his faying. Sure no king but my father 
would keep fuch a bird in a cage\. He feems indeed to have 
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nouriflied too violent a contempt for the king on account 
of his pedantry and pufillanimity j and by that means 
ftruck in with the reftlcfs and martial fpirit of the Englifh 
nation. Had he lived, lie had probably promoted the 
glory, perhaps not the felicity, of his people. The unhap- 
py prepofleflion, which men commonly entertain in favour 
of ambition, courage, enterprife, and ether warlike vir- 
tues, engages generous natures, who always love fame, 
into fuch purfuits as deftroy tlieir own peace, and that of 
the reft of mankind. 

Violent reports were propagated, as if Henry had 
been carried off by poifon ; but the phyGcians, on opening 
his body, found no fymptonw to confirm fuch an opinion*. 
The bold and criminal malignity of men's tongues and 
pens fpared not even the king on the occafion. But that 
prince's chara61:er feems rather to hayc_failed in the ex- 
treme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruehy 
and violence. His indidgence to Henry was great, and 
perhaps imprudent, by giving him a large and indepen- 
dent fettlement, even in fo early youth. 

The marriage of the princefs Elizabeth, with Frederic 
dleftor palatine, Svas finifhed fome time after the death of 
the prince, and ferved to diflipate the grief which arofe 
on that melancholy event. But this marriage, though ce- 
lebrated with great joy and feftivity, proved, itfelf, an 
unhappy event to the king, as well as to his fon-in-kw, 
and had ill coufequences on the reputation and fortunes 
of both. The cle£lor, trufting to fo great an alliancCy 
engaged in enterprifes beyond his ftrength: And the king, 
not being able to fupport htm in his diftrefs, loft entirely^ 
in the end of his life, what remained of the affc£trohsand 
cfteem of his own fubje£ts. 

Except during feffions of parliament, the hiftory of 
this reign may more properly be called the hiftory of the 
court than that of the nation. An interefting obje£t had, 
for fome years, engaged the attention of the court : It was 
a favourite, and one beloved by James with fo profnfe and 
unlimited an afi<f£liori, as left no room for any rival or 
competitor. About the end of the year 1609, Robert 
Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and of a good fa- 
mily in Scotland, arrived in London, after having paffed 
fome time in his travels. All his natural accomplifhments 
coHfifted in good looks : All his acquired abilities, in an 
eafy air and graceful demeanour. He had letters of re- 
commendation to his countryman lord Hay ; and that no- 
bleman no fooner caft his eye upon him, than he difcovcred 
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talents fufficient to entitle him immediately to make a CHAP, 
great figure in the government. Apprized of the king's XLVII. 
paflion for youth and beauty, and exterior appearance, he \^yv>^ 
ftudied how matters might be fo managed that this new ob- i. >6ij. 
je<2: fhould make the flrongeft imprefllon upon him. With- 
out mentioning him at court, he affigned him the office, 
at a match at tilting, of prefenting to the king his buckler 
and device; and hoped that he would attraft the attentiop 
of the monarch. Fortune proved favourable to his defign, 
by an incident which bore at firft a contrary afpe£l. When 
Carre was advancing to execute his office, his unruly horfe 
flung him, and broke his leg in thekmg's prefence. James 
approached him with pity and concern ; Love and afFedlion 
arofe on the fight of his beauty and tender years ; and the 
prince ordered him immediately to be lodged in the palace, 
and to be carefully attended. He himfelf, after the tilting, 
paid kirn a vifit in his chamber, and frequently returned 
during his confinement. The ignorance and finiplicity of 
the boy finiffied the conqueft, begun by his exterior graces 
and accomplilhments. Other princes have been fond of 
chufing their favourites from among the lower ranks of 
their fubjedls, and have repofed themfelves on them with 
the more unreferved confidence and afFe£l;ion, becaufe the 
objedi has been beholden to their bounty for every honour 
and acquifition : James was defirous that his favourite 
fhould alfo derive from him all his fenfe, experience, and 
knowledge. Highly conceited of his own wifdom, h^ 
pleafed hxrafelf with the fancy, that this raw youtli, by his 
leflbns and inftruftions, would, in a little time, be equal 
to his fageft miniftcrs,and be initiated into all the profound 
myfterics of government, on which he fet fo high a value. 
And as this kind of creation was more perfeftly his own 
work than any other, he feems to have indulged an un- ' 
limited foiidncfs for hisaninion, beyond even that which 
he bore to his own children. He foon knighted him, crea- 
ted him vilcount Rochefter, gave him the garter, brought 
him into the privy council, and though, at firft, without 
affigning him any particular office, beftowcd on him the 
fupreine diredtion of all hi^ bufinefs and political concerns. 
Agreeable to this rapid advancement in confidence and ho- 
nour, were the riches heaped upon the needy favourite; 
and while Salifbury and all the wlfeft minifters could 
fcarcely find expedients fufficient to keep in motion the 
9yerburthened machine of government, James with un-. 
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CHAP, fparing hand, loaded with treafures this infignificant and 
XLVIJ. ufelefs pageant * ' " " . . 

• It is faid, that the king found his pupil fojU educated, 
i6ij.- as to be ignorant even of the loweft tudiments of the La- 
' tin tongue •, and that the monarch, laying afide the fcepr 
tre, took the birch into his royal hand, and inftrudted 
him in the principles of grammar.' During the intervals 
of this noble occupation, affairs of ftate would be introdu- 
ced ; and the ftripling, by the afcendant which he had 
-acquired, was now eiiabled to repay in political, what he 
hart received in grammatical, inftrudtion. Such fccncs 
and fuch incidents are the more ridiculous, though the left 
odious,' as the pafiionof James feems ndttohave contain- 
ed in it any thing criminal or flagitious. ' Hiftory char- 
ges herfclf willingly with a relation of the great crimes, 
and ftin more with that of the great virtues of mankind i 
but (he appears to fall from her dignity, when neceffitated 
to dwell on fuch frivolous events- and ignoble perfona- 
■ges. ■ _ 

The favourite wjs not, at firft, fo intoxicated with ad- 
vancement, as not to be fcnfible of his own ignorance and 
inexperience. He had recoarfe to the affiftance and ad- 
vice of a friend } and he was more fortunate in his choice, 
than h ufual with fuch pampered minions. ' In fir Tho- 
mas Overbury' he met with a judicious and fincere coun- 
fellor, who, building 'all hopes of his own preferment on 
that of the young favourite, endeavoured to inftil into him 
the principles of prudence and difcretion. By zealoufly 
ferving every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy 
which might attend his fud»len elevation. By fhswing a 
preference for the Englifh, he learned to efcape -the pre- 
judices which prevailed againft his country. And fo long 
as he was content to be ruled by Ovcrbury's friendly coun- 
fels, he enjoyed, what is rare, the higheft favour of the 
prince, without being hated by the people. 

To complete the meafure of courtly vhappinefs, nought 
was wanting but a kind miftrefs ; and) where high fortune 
ccncuned with all the graces of youth and beauty, this cir- 
cumllance could not be difficult to attain. But it was here 
that the favourite met with that rock on which all his fcvr- 
tunes were wrecked, and vi'hich plunged him for ever into 
an abyfs of infamy, guilt, and mifsry. ' 

No fooner had James mounted the throne of England, 
than he remembered his friendfhip for the unfortunate 
families of Howard and Devereux, who had fufFercd for 
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their attacl.ment to the caufe of Mary and to his own. CHAP 
Slaving reftored young Eflex to his blood and dignity, XLVII. 
iand conferred the titles of Suffolk and Northampton on <yy^ 
two brothers of the houfe of Norfolk, he fought the farther 
pleafure of uniting thefe fsmilies by the marriage cf the 
car? of Effex with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the 
earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen years 
of age ; and it was thought proper, till both fliould attain 
the age of puberty, that he Ihould go abroad and pafs Come 
time in his travels *. He returned into England after 
four years abfence, and waspleafedlo find his countefs in 
the full ludre of beauty, and pofTefled of the love and ad- 
inirationof the whole court. But, when the earl approach- 
ed, and claimed the privileges of a hufband, he met 
with nothing but fymptoms of averilon and dufguft, and a 
fiat refufal of any farther familiarities. He applied to her 
parents, who conflrained her to attend him into the coun- 
try , and to partake of his bed : But nothing could overcome 
her rigid fullennefs and obftinacy ; and fhe ftill rofe from 
liis fide, v/ithout having fliarcd the nuptial pleafures. Dif- 
gufted with reiterated denials, he at lafl gave over the pur- 
iuit, and feparating himfelf from her, thenceforth aban- 
doned her conduct to her own will and difcretion. 

Such coldnefs and averfion in lady EfTex, arofe not with- 
out an attachment to another obje£l. The favourite had 
opened his addrefles, and had been too fuccefsful in making 
impreihon on the tender heart of the young countefs f. 
She imagined that, fo long as (he refuted the embraces of 
EfTex, fhe never could be deemed his wife, and that a re- 
paration and divorce might ftill open tlie way for a new 
marriage with her beloved Rochefter ^. Though their 
pafTion was fo violent, and their opportunities of intercourfe 
fo frequent, that they had already indulged themfclves in 
all the gratifications of love, they Hill lamented their un- 
happy fate, while the union between them was not entire 
and indiflbluble. And the lover, as well as his miflrefs, 
Was impatient, till their mutual ardour fliouldbe crowned 
by marriage. 

So momentous an affair couUl not be concluded without 
confulting Overbury, with whom Rochcftfr vvaiS accuftom- 
ed ' to fhare all his fecrets. While that faithful friend 
hid cohfidered his patron's attacl»mcnt to the countefs of 
ElTex merely as an affair of gallantry, lie had favoured its 
progrefs ; and it was partly owing to the Higcnious and 
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CHAP, pafiionate letters which he dilated, that Rochefter had 
XLVJl, met with fuch futcefs in his addrefTes. Like an experien- 
»^,,/'^'Vj ced courtier, he thought that a conqucfl: of this nature 
«C)5. would throw a luftre on the young favourite, and would 
tend Hill farther tP endear him to James, who was char- 
med to hear of the amours of his court, and liftened with 
attention to every tale of gallantry. But great was Over- 
bury's alarm, when Rochefter mentioned his defignof mar- 
rying the countefs ; and he ufed every method to difluade 
his friend from fo foolilh an attempt. l ie reprefented 
how invidious, how difficult ar^ enterpr'ife to procure her a 
divorce from her hufband : How dangerous, how fliamc- 
ful, to take into his own bed a profligate woman, who, 
being married to a young nobleman of the firft rank, had 
not fcrupled to proflitutc her charadter, and to beftow fa- 
vours on the obje£t of a capricious and momentary pafllon. 
And, in the zeal of friendfliip, he went fo far as to threa- 
ten Rochefter, that he would feparate himfelf for ever 
from him, if he could fofar forget his honour ar^d his in- 
tereft as to profecute the intended marriage 

Rochester, had the weaknefs to reveal this coriverfation 
to the countefs of Eflex ; and when her rage and fury 
broke out agaiiiit Overbury, he had alfo the weaknefs to 
enter into her vindidlive proje£ls, and to fwear vengeance 
againft his friend, for the utmoftinftancc, which he could 
receive, of his faithful friendfhip. Some contfivancc was 
Heceflary for the execution of their purpofe. Rocheftef 
addrefled himfelf to the king ; anxl after, complaining, 
tfcat his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten in him 
a degree of arrogance, which was extremely difagreeable, 
he procured a commiflion for his cmbally to Rulfia ; 
which he reprefented as a retreat for his friend, both pro- 
fitable and honourable. When confultcd by Overbury, 
lie earnellly difTuaded him from accepting this ofltr, and 
took on Junifelf the office of fatisfying the king, if he fliould 
be any wife difpleafed with the refufal f. To the king 
again, he aggravated the infolence of Overbury's condudi, 
and obtained a warrant for committing him to the Tower, 
v/hich James intended as a flight punifliment for his iifo- 
bedience. The lieutenant of the Tower was a creature 
ifprli sift, of Rochefter's, and had lately been put into the office for 
this very purpofe : He confined Overbury fo flridly, that 
the unhappy prifoner was debarred the fight even of his 
neareft relations and no communication of any kind was 

• State Trials, vol. i. p. 253, 256. 25s. Ejan'ulyn, p. i^. 
I State Trials, vol. j. p. ;j6. 537, &cl 
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allowed with him, during near fix months which he iivsd CHAP, 
in prifon. XLVIl. * 

This obftacle being removed, the lovers purfued their ^^fysj 
purpole i and the king himfelf, forgettiirr the dignity of iSij.' 
his character, and hio friendfhip for the family of EfiTex, 
entered zealoufly ino the project of procuring ihe coun- 
tcfs a divorce from hcrhulhand. Eflex alfo embraced the 
opportunity of feparating himfelf from a bad woman, by 
whom he was hated; and he was willing to favour their 
fuccefs by any honourable expedient. The pretence for -a. 
divorce was his incapacity to fulfil tlte conjugal duties ■} 
and he confefled, that, with regard to the countefs, Itc 
was confcious of fuch an infirmity, though he was not 
fenfible of it with regard to any other woman. In her i 
place too, it is faid a young virgin was fubftitutcd under 
a mafic, to undergo a legal infpe£lion by a jury of ma- 
trons. After fuch a trial, feconded by court-influence, 
and fupported by the ridiculous opinion of fafclnation or 
witchcraft, the fcntence of divorce v.is pronounced be- 
tween the earl of Effiix and his countefs*. And, to crown 
the {bene, the king, felicitous left the lady fhould lofe any 
rank by her new marriage, beftowed on his million the title 
of earl of Somerfet. 

Notwithstanding this fuccefs, the countefs of So- 
merfet was not fatisfied, till fhe (hould farther fatratc her 
revenge on Overbury ; and fhe engaged her hufband, as 
well as her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in the atroci- 
ous defign of taking him off fccrctly by poifon. Fruitlefs 
attempts were reiterated by weak poifons y but, at iaft,' they {■',,, e'.'i', 
gavehim onefo fudden and violent, that the fymptoms were i6 a St , 
apparent to every one who approached himf. His inter- 
ment was hurried on with the gieateft precipitation; an;!, 
riitfugh- a ftrong fufpicion immediately prevailed in th;; 
public, th€ full proof of the crime was not brought to light 
till fome years after. 

The fatal cataftrophe of Overbury increafed or begot 
the fufpicion, that the prince of Wales had been carried 
off by poifon, given him by Somerfet. Men confidered 
not, that the contrary inference was muchjuftsr. IfJJo- 
merfet was fo great a novice in this deteflable art, thnt, 
<lur-ing thecourfeof five montlis, a man who was his pri- 
foner, and attended by none but his emilTaries, could not 
be difpatched but in fo bunghng a manner ; how could 
it ht imagined that a young prince, living in his own court, 



• State Trials, vol. 5. p. 223. 234. kc. rranklyn's Annah, p. c, 3, «;c 
•( Kennet, p. .Siate iija;,, \o). i. p. -.jj. 'i^. -vc. 
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C M A P. furrounded by his own friends and dome^ics, could be ex- 
XLVII. polid to Somerfet's attempts, and be taken oif by fo fubtle 
»,»»«-v«sj a poifon, if fuch a one exift, as could elude the fkill of 
j6ij. the moft experienced phyficians ? 

Thu ablell minifter that James ever poflefTed, the carl 
of Salifbury, was dead*: Suffolk, a man of flender ca- 
pacity, had fuccceded him in his office : And it was now 
his talk to fupply, from an exhaufted treafury, the profu- 
fion of James and of his young favourite. The title of 
baronet, invented by Salilbury, was fold; and two hun- 
dred patents of that fpecies of knighthood were difpofed 
of for fo many thoufand pounds : Each raiik of nobility 
had alfo its price affixed toitf. Privy feals were circula- 
ted to the amount of two hundred thoufand pounds : Be- 
nevolences were exacted to the amount of fifty two thou- 
fiud pounds J: And fome monopolies of no great value 
were ere<Sled. But all thefc expedients proved infufficient 
to fupply the king's ntcelfities;. even though he began to 
enter into fome fchemes for retrenching his expencesi|. 
However fmall the hopes of fuccefs, a new parliament 
muft be fummoned, and this dangerous expedient, for 
fuch it was now become, once more be put to trial. 

When the comjnons were aflembled, they difcovered 
'' M- an extrnordinary alarm, cn account of the rumour which 
A partu-' * "^'^^ fprea<l abroad concerning undertakers^. It was re- 
mem, ported, that feveral perfons, attached to the king, had en- 
tered inte a confederacy ; and having laid a regular plan 
for the new elections, had diftributed their intereft all over 
England, and had undertaken to fecure a majority for the 
court. So ignorant were the commons, that they knew 
not this incident to be the firft infallible fymptom of any 
regul.ir or eftablifhed liberty. Had they been contented 
to follow the maxims of their predeceflbrs, who, as the 
carl of Salifbury fald to the laft parliament, never, 
but thrice in fix hundred years, refufed a fupply **; they 
needed not dread that the crown fhould ever intereft itfelf 
in their tle£lions. Formerly, the kings even infifted, that 
none of their houfeholJ Ihould be elcded members ; and 

♦ t^lh of May i6i'.>, -f Ftanklj'n, p. 11. 33. 

} Idem, p. 10. j| Idem, p. 49. 

•5 Parham, Hill. vol. v. p. sS6. Kennet, p. 696. Journ. 11 April, ad 
May, 1614, KC. Fianklyn, p. 40. 

Jouiii. 17 Feb. 1609. It a;)] tears, however, that Sali[buiy was fofiie- 
what midaken in this fad ; And if the kings were not ofiner refufed fupply by 
the parliament, ii wasonly Iccjufe ihey would not often expofe themfehes to 
the hazard of being refufed : V,ui it 15 certain th:it r.nslilli parliaments diii 
anciently carry their frugaliiy loan extreme, and feldoai could be prevailed 
ujurklo give the necefiary fuppoii to government. 
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though tlie charter was afterwards declared void, Henry C H A 
VI. from his great favour to the city of York, conferred XLVII. 
a peculiar privilege on its citizens, that they (hould be ex- ^^^-y^jt 
cmpted from this trouble*. It is well known, that, in an- 
cient times, a feat in thehoufe being confidered as a bur- 
then, attended neither with honour nor profit, it was rer 
quifite for the counties and boroughs to pay fees to their 
ieprefentative's. About this time a feat began to be regar- 
ded as an honour, and the country-gentlemen coptende 
for it ; though the practice of levying wages for tl^e part 
li iment men was not altogether difcontinued. It was not 
till long after, when liberty was thoroughly eftablilhed^ 
and popular affcmblies entered into every brancli-of puhhc 
bufinefs, that the members began to join profit to honour,' 
and the crown fotind it nccefi'ary to difttibufe among them 
all the confiderable offices of the kingdorn^ 

So little (kill or lb fmall means had the. courtiers., iiv 
James's reign, for managiiiji elections, that this houfe of 
commons fhowed rather a Itroriger fpirit of liberty thaa 
the forCj^oing ; and inftead of entering upon the bufinefs 
of fupply, as urged by the kirig^ who made them feveral 
liberal offers of grace f,' they immediately refiimed the 
fubjefti which had been Opened laft parliament, and dif- 
puted his majefty's power of levying new cuflomis and in>-. 
pofitions^ by the mere authority of his prerogative. It is 
remarkable that, in their debates on this fubje£t, the cour- 
tiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the exarnple of 
all the other hereditary moinarchs in Ewope, and pa.rtici>- 
larly mentioned the kings of France and Spain ; nor was 
this rcafoning received by the houfej either \vith furprifd, 
or indignation |. The members of the pppofite party, 
either contented themfelves with deriying thp juftnefs of 
the inference, or they difputed the trath of the obfervati- 
on||. And a patriot member in particular, fir Roger Owen, 
even ia arguing againft the impofitionsj frankly allowed, 
that the king of England was endowed . with as ample 
power and prerogative as any prince in Chriflendom§. 
The nations on the continent, we may obferve, enjoyed 
ftill, in that age, fome fmall remains of liberty j ^n'd the^ 
Englifh were pofTefTed of Jittle more. 

J HE commons appli^il to the lot^S for i corifefence 
with regard to the new impofitiona. A fpeech of Neilc 
bifhop of Lincoln, refle£ting on the lower houfc, be^? 

• Coke's Inftitiites, part. if. chap. 3. of Chsriersot Excfnption, 
t ]ourn. II ^pril 1614. t Jouriv-yi Mi%,\&Ci, 

II JouTB. It, 21 May 16x4. § jQurn. li Apr'it tSi 4' 
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CHAP, fomc altercation with the peers*; and the king feized the 
XLVII. opportunity of diflblving, immediately, with great indig- 

v-^'v-vJ nation, a parliament which had fliown fo firm a refolution 
j6i^. of retrenching his prerogative, without communicating, 

bthjune. return, the fmalleft fupply to his neceflities. He car- 
ried his refentment fo far as even to throw into prifon 
fome of the members, who had been the mod forward in 
their oppofition to his meafuresf. In vain did he plead, 
in excufe for his violence, the example of Elizabeth and 
other princes of the line of Tudor, as well as Plantagenet. 
Thepeopleandthe parliament, without abandoning for ever 
all their liberties and privileges, could acquiefce in none of 
thcfe precedents, how ancient and frequent foever. And 
Were the authority of fuch precedents admitted, the utmoft 
that could be inferred is, that the conftitution of England 
was, at that time, an inconfifteiit fabric, whofe jarring 
and difcordant parts muft foon deftroy each other, and 
from the dilTolution of the old, beget fome new form of 
»ivil government more uniform and confiftent J. 

"In the public and avowed conduQ of the king and the 
houfc of commons, throughout this whole reign, there 
appears fufficient caufe of quarrel and mutual difguft ; yet 
are we not to imagine, that this was the fole foundation 
of that jenloufy which prevailed between them. During 
dcbaites in the houfe, it often happened, that a particular 
member, more ardent and zealous than the reft, would 
difplay the liigheft fentinients of liberty, which the com- 
mons contented themfelves to hear with filence and feem- 
ing approbation ; and the king, informed of thcfe haran- 
gues, concluded the whole houfe to be infeded with the 
fame principles, and to be engaged in a combination againft 
his prerogative. The king, on the other hand, though he 
valued himfelf extremely on his king-craft, and perhaps 
was-not altogether incapable of diflimulatinn, feems to 
have been very little endowed witJi the gift of fecrecy j 
but openly, at his table, in all companies, inculcated 
thofe monarchical tenets which he had fo ftrongly imbibed. 
Before a nu'nerous audience, he had exprefled himfelf 
^ with great difparagement of the common law of England, 
and had given the preference, in the ftrongcft terms, to 
the civil law : And for this indifcretion he found himfelf 
oWiged to apologife, in a fpecch to the fornner parliament^. 
As a fpecimen of his ufual liberty of talk, we may men- 
tion a ftory, though it pafled fome time after, which we 

• See note fl I) at the end of the volume. 
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meet with in the life of Waller, and which that poet ufed 
frequently to repeat. When Waller was young, he had 
the curiofity to go to court; and lie flood in the circle, and 
faw J?mes dine; where, among other company, there fat 
at table two bifliops, Neile and Andrews. The king pro- 
pofed aloud this queftion, Whether he might not take his 
fubjecls money, when he needed it, without all this for- 
mality of parliament.'' Neile replied, God forbid you Jhould 
mi: For you are the breath of our mjirils. Andrews declined 
anfwerinp, and faid, he was not (killed in parliamentary 
cafes ; But upon the king's urging him, and faying he 
would admit of no cvafion, the bifhop replied pleafantly : 
Why ihen I think your maiefiy may lawfully take my brother 
Neile 's money : For he offers it *. 

The favourite had hitherto efcaped the inquiry of juf- 
tice ; but he had not efcaped that ftill voice which can 
make itfcif be heard amidft all the hurry and flattery of a 
CQurt, and aftonillies the criminal with a juft reprefenta- 
tion of his mofi; fecret enormities. Confcious of the mur- 
der of his friend, Somsrfet received fmall confolation from 
the enjoyments of love, or the utmoft kindnefs and indul-p 
gencc of his fovereign. The graces of his youth gradually 
difappeared, the gaiety of his manners was obfcured, his 
politenefs and obliging beliaviour were changed into ful- 
lennefe and filence. And the king, whofe afFeftions had 
been engaged by thefe fuperficiai accomplifliments, began 
f:o eftrangc himfelf from a man who no longer contributed 
to his amufemeiit. 

The fagacious courtiers obferved the firft fymptoms of 
this difguft : Somerfct's enemies feized the opportunity, 
and offered a riew minion, to the king. George Villiers, 
a youth qf pne-and-twenty, younger brother of a good 
family, returned at this time from his travels, and was re- 
marked for the advantages of a handfome perfon, genteel 
air, and fafliionable apparel. At a comedy he was pur- 
pofelv placed full in James's eye, and immediately engaged 
the attention, and, in the fame inftant, the afFe£lions of 
that monarch f. Afliamed of his fuddea attachmciit, the 
king, endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal the partiality* 
which he felt for the handfome ftranger : and he employ- 
ed all his profound politics to fix him in his fervice, with- 
out fecmriig to defire it. He declared his refolution not 
to confer any office on liim, unlefs entreated by the quien; 
and he pretended, that it iliould only be in complaifance tq 
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CHAP, her choice he would agree to admit him near his perfon. 
XLVII. The qiieen- Mtras • imme'diateljr applied to; but fhe, well 
vyvvj tnowing the extreme to which the king carried thefe attach- 
'''5- Jtients, refufed, at firft, to lend her countenance to this new 
paflion. Itwasnot tillentreatedby Abbot archbifhop ofCan- 
terbury.adecentprelate, anJonemuchprejudicedagainft So- 
inerfet, that flae would condefcend to obHge her hulband, 
by aflcingthis favour of him *. And the king, thinking nOv«r 
that all appearances were fully faved, no longer conttrai- 
n?d his affLfiion, but immediately beftowed the office of 
cupbearer on young Villiers. 

■ The whole court was throw^n into parties between the 
two minions j while fome endeavoured to advance the ri- 
(ing fortunes of Villiers, otliers deemed it fafer to adhere 
to the cftablilhcd credit of Somcrfet. The king himfolf, 
divided between mclination and decorum, increafcd the 
doubt and ambiguity of the courtiers ; and the ftcrn jea- 
•loufy of the old favourite, who refufed every advance pf 
friendfhip from his rival, begat perpetual quarrels between 
their fevtral partifans. But the difcovery of iJomerfet's 
guilt in the murder of Overbury, at laft decided the con- 
trovcrfy, and expofed him to tht ruin and iiilamy which 
he fo well merited. • 

• An -apothecary's prentice, who had been employed in 
making up the'poifons, havingj retired to Flulhing, began 
TO talk very frt-fiy of the whole fccret : and the affair it 
lad came to the ears of Trumbal, the king's envoy in 
the Low Countries. By his means fir Ralph Winwood, fe- 
cretary of ftate, was informed, and he immediately carri- 
ed the intelligence 'f) James. The king, alarmed and 
ailonifned to find fuch enormous guilt in a man whom he 
had admitted into his bofom, fuu fjr fir Edward Coke, 
chief juftice,' artd" carneltly recomme.ided to him the moft 
rigorous and unbiafled 'f.rutiny. • This injun£l:ion was 
executed with great mduflry and feverity ; The whole. laby- 
rinth of guilt was carefully unravelled : • The Icffer crimi- 
nals, fir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower^ Fr.mklin, 
Wellon, Mrs. Turner; were firft tried • and condemned ; 
Somerfct and ■h\$ countefs were afterwards found guilty ; 
Northampton's death, c little before, had faved him 
from a like fate. ' • > > > ■ 

• It mav not be unworthy of remark, tliat Coke, in the 
tiial of Mrs. Turner, told her that (he wa?^ guilty of the 
feven deadly fins: She ■ was a whore, a bawd, a force-r 
rer, a witch, a papift, a felon, and a murderer f . And 
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vhat may more furprife us, Bacon, then attorney-general, Q h A P. 
took care to obferve, that polfoning was a popifla trick*. XLVII. 
Such were the bigotted prejudices which prevailed : Poifon- ^.,<v>a 
ijig was not, of itfelf, fufficiently odious, if it wtr: not 1615. 
rcprefented as a branch of popery, Stowe tells us, that 
when the king came to Nf wcaftle, on hi» firft entry into 
England, he gave liberty to all the prifoners, except thofc 
who were confined for treafon, murder, and papijlry. 
When one confiders thefe circumftances, that furious bi- 
gotry of the catholics which broke out in the Gunpowder 
confpiracy, appears the lefs furprifmg. 

All the accomplices in Overbury's murder recel\'ed ths 
punifhment due to their crime ; But the king beftowed a 
pardon on the principals, Somerfct and the countcfs. I: 
muft be confefled, that James's fortitude had been highly 
laudable, had he perfifted in his firft intention of confign- 
ing over to fevers juftice all the criminals : But let us ftill 
beware of blaming him too harflily, if on the approach of 
the fatal hour, he fcrupled to deliver into the hands of the 
executioner, perfons whom he had once favoured with his 
moft tender affections. To foficn the rigour of their fate, 
after fome years imprifonment, he reftored them to their 
liberty, and conferred on them a penfion, with which they 
retired, and languifhed out old age in infamy and obfcurity. 
Their guilty loves were turned into the moft deadly hatred ; 
and they pafTtrd many years together in the fame houfe, 
without any intercourfe or correfpondence with each 
other f. 

Several hiftorians }, in relating the fe events, have 
infiftcd much on the diffimulation of James's behaviour, 
when he delivered Somerfet into the hands of the chief 
juftice on the iniblent menaces of that criminal ; on his 
peremptory rcfyfal to ftand a trial ; and on the extvcni^i 
anxiety df the king during the whole progrefs of thisafFur, 
Allowing all thefe circumftances to be true, of which fome 
are fufpicious, if not palpably falfe §, the great remains 
of tendernefs which James ftill felt for Somerfet, may, 
perhaps, be fuftkleiit to account for them. That favourite 
was high fpirited, and refolute rather to perifti than live 
under the infamy to which he was expofcd. James was 
fenfible thatthe pDi doniiig of fo great a criminal, which was 
of itfelf invidious, would becoms ftill more unpopular, if 
his cbftinate and ftubborn behaviour on his trial fiioiild 
augment the public hatred againll him !|. At leaft, the 

• Staie Tr »ls, vol. i. p- 2^2. + Ker.net. p. f>9<?. 
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. unreferved confidence in Vi'hich the king indulged his fa.»- 
vourite for feveral years, might render Somerfet mafter of 
fo many fecrets, that it is impoflible, without farther light, 
to afiign the particular reafon of that fuperiority, which, 
it is faid, he appeared fo much to aflumc. 

The fall of Somerfet, and his baniOiment from court, 
opened the way for Villicrs to mount up at once to the 
full height of favour, of honours, and of riches. Had 
James's pafTion been governed by common rules of pru- 
dence, the olSce of cup-bearer would have attached 
Viliiers to his perfon, and might well have contented 
one of his age and family ; nor would any one, who was 
not cynically auflere, have much cenfurcd the fingularity 
of the king's choice in his friends and favourites. But 
fuch advancement was far inferior to the fortune which he 
intended for his minion. In the courfe of a few years, 
he created him vifcount Villicrs, earl, marquis, and duke 
of Buckingham, knight of the garter, mailer of thehorfe, 
chief juftice in eyre, warden of the cinque ports, mafter 
of the king's-bench office, fteward of Wellminfter, con- 
ftable of Windfor, and lord high admiral of England *. 
His mother obtained the title cf countefs of Buckingham : 
His brother was created vifcount Purbeck ; and a nume- 
rous train of needy relations were all puflied up into credit 
and authority. And thus the fond prince, whije he meant 
to play the tutor to his favourifi, ai)d to train him up in 
the rules of prudence and politics, took an infallible me- 
thod, by loading him with premature and exorbitant ho- 
nours, to render him, for ever, rafli, precipitate, ancj in- 
folent. 

A YOCTNG minion to gratify with plcafure, a neceflitous 
family tn fnpply v.'ith riches, were enterprifcs too great 
for the empty exchequer of James. In order to obtain a 
little money, the cautionary towns mull be delivered up to 
the Dutch ; a meafure which has been feverely blamed by 
almoll: all hillorians and I may venture to alFirm, that 
it has been cenfured much beyond its real weight and im- 
portance 

Whfn queen Eliz.ibeth advanced money for the fuppnrt 
of the infant republic, befides the viev/ of fecuring lierfelf 
againft the power and ambition of Spain, flie ftill referred 
the profpedt of reimburfement ; and (he got configncd into 
herhandsthe three importantfortreflesof Fiulhii)g,the Brille, 
and Rvimmekins, as pledges for the money due to her. 
Indulgent to the necclFitous condition of the States, Ihe 
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agreed that the debt fhould bear no intereft; and flie fli- CHAP, 
pulated, that if ever England fhould make a feparate peace XLVII. 
with Spain, flie Ihould pay the troops which garrifoned 
thofe fortrefles*. 161&. 

After the truce was concluded betwef;n Spain and 
the United Provinces, the States made an agreement with 
the king, that the debt, which then amounted to 800,000 
pounds, Ihould be difcharged by yearly payments of 40,000 
pounds ; and as five years had elapfed, the debt was now 
reduced to 600,000 pounds ; and in fifteen years more, if 
the truce were renewed, it would be finally 'cKtiiiguiOiedf. 
But of this fum, 26,000 pounds a-year were expended on 
the pay of the garrifons : The remainder alone accrueo to 
the king : And the States, weighing thefe circumftances, 
thought, that they made James a very advantageous offer 
wlien they exprefTed their willingnefs, on the furrender of 
the cautionary towns, to pay him immediately 250,000 
pounds, and to incorporate the Englifh garrifons in their 
army. It occurred alfo to the king, that even the pay- 
ment of the 40,000 pounds a-year was precarious, and de- 
pended on the accident that the truce fliould be renewed 
between Spain and the republic : If war broke out, the 
maintenance of the garrifons lav upon England alone ; a 
burthen very ufelefs and too heavy for the flender revenues 
of that kingdom: That even during the truce, the Dutch, 
ftraitened by other expences, were far from being regular 
ill their payments ; and the garrifons were a,t prefent in 
danger of mutinying for want of fubfiftence : That the 
annual fum of 14,000 pounds, the whole frvlng on the 
Dutch payments, amounted, in fifteen years, to no more 
than 210,000 pounds ; whereas .250,000 pounds were of- 
fered immediately, a larger fum,' and if money be compu- 
ted at ten per cent, the current intereft, more than double 
■the fum to which England was entitled | : That if James 
waited till the whole debt were difcharged, the troops, 
which compofed the garrifons, remained a burthen upon 
him, and could not be broken, without receiving fome 
confideration for their pall fcrvices : That the cautionary 
towns were only a temporary reftraint upon the Hollan- 
ders i and in the prefent emergence, the conjundiion of i 
intereft between Ei^land and the republic was fo intimate 

• Rymer, torn. xvi. p. 341. WInwood, vol. ii. p. 351. 
f Sir Dudley Carleion s Leiters, p. 27, 2S. 

♦ An annuity of i4,ooopouna5 (luring fifiecn years, mo/iey being ai loper 
cent, is woithoii compuutioii only icd, 500 pounds, wt'.crcas the king n~ 
ceived 250,000. Vei ihe bart'ain was good for the Dutch, as well as the kinr-, 
becajfethe/ were both o» them fie..^; tiom the utfintenjnct- ufolels £ai- 
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as to render all other ties fupcrfluous ; and no reafonable 
meafures for mutual fupport would be wanting from the 
Dutch, even though freed from the dependence of thefc 
garrifons : That the exchequer of the republic was atprc^? 
fent very low, infomuch that they found difficulty, now 
that the aids of France were withdrawn, to maintain them- 
fclves in that pofture of defence which was requifite during 
the truce with Spain: And that the Spaniards were perpe- 
tually infifting with the kmg on the reftitution of thefc 
towns, as belonging to their crown ; and no cordial alli- 
ance could ever be made with that nation, while they re- 
mained in the hands of the EnglllTi*. Thefe reafons, to- 
gether with his urgent wants, induced the king to accept 
of Caron's offer ; and he evacuated the cautionary towns, 
which held the States in a degree of fubjeftion, and which 
an ambitious and enterprifing prince would have regarded 
as his mod valuable pofleffions. This is the date of the 
full liberty of the Dutch commonwealth. 

When the crown of England devolved on James, it 
migiit have been forcfcen by the Scottilh nation, that the 
independence of their kingdom, the obje£l for which their 
anceftors had flicd fo much blood, would now be loft; a*>d 
that, if both ftates perfevered in maintaining feparate laws 
and parliaments, the weaker would more fenfibly feel the 
fubjedlion, than if it had been totally fubdued by force of 
arms. But thefe views did not generally occur. The 
glory of having given a fovereign to their powerful enemy, 
the advantages of prefent peace and tranquillity, th'^ riches 
acquired from the munificence of their mafter; thefe con- 
fidcrations fecured their dutiful obedience to a prince, who 
daily gave fuch fenfibie proofs of his friendfhip and parti- 
ality towards them, isiever had the authority of any 
king, who rcfided among them, been fo firmly eftabhfhed 
as was that of James, even when abfent ; and as the ad- 
miniftration had been hitherto conducted with great order 
and tranquillity, there had happened no occurrence to 
draw thither our attention. But this fummer, the king 
was refolved to pay a vlfit to his native country, in order 
to renew his ancient friendftiips and connexions, and 
to introduce that change of ecclefiaftical difcipline and 
government, on which he was extremely intent. The 
three chief points of this kind, which James propofcd to 
accomplifh by his journey to Scotland were, the enlarg- 
ing of epifcopal authority, the eftablifliing of a few cere- 
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monies in public worftiip, and the fixing of a fuperiority in C H A P. 
the civil above the ecclefiaftical jurifdidion. XLVII. 

But it is an obfervation fuggefted by all hlftory, and by u^"v*vj 
none i?iore than by that of James and his fucceiFor, that >6'7' 
the religious fpivit, when it mingles with faction, contains 
in it ibmsthing fupernatural and unaccountable ; and that^ 
in its operations upon fociety, efre<ils correfpond iefs to 
their known caufes than is found in any other clrcumftarice 
of government. A refle£tIon which may, at once, afford 
a fource of blame againft fuch fovereigns as lightly inno- 
vate in fo dangerous an article, and of apology for fuch, 
as being engaged in an cnterprife of that nature, are dif- 
appointed of the expe£ted event, and fail in their under- 
takings. , 

When the Scottifli nation was firft feized with that 
zeal for reformation, which,' though it caufed fuch diftur-i 
bance during the time, has proved fo falutary in the con- 1 
foquences ; the preachers, affuming a character little infe- 
rior to the prophetic or apoftolical, difdained all fubjeftiori 
to the fpirituaJ rulers of the church, by whom their inno- 
vations were puniflied and oppbfed. 1 he revenues of the 
dignified clergy, tio longer conlidered as facred, wei^ either 
appropriated by the prefent poflefibrs, or fei7ed by the 
more powerful barons; and what remained, after mighty 
dilapidations, was, by a£l of parliament, annexed to the 
crown. The prelates however, and abbots, maintained 
their temporal jurifdidtions and their feats in parliament ; 
and though laymen were fometimes endowed with eccle- 
fiaftical titles, the church, notwithftanding its frequen^ 
proteftations to the contrary, was (till fuppofed to be reprc- 
fented by thofe fpiritual lords, in the ftates of the kingr 
dom. After many ftruggles the king, even before his ac- 
ceffion to the throne of England, had acquired fufficient 
influence over tlie Scottifh clergy, to extort from them an 
acknowledgment of the parliamentry jurifdi£tlon of bi- 
Ihops j though p.ttended with many preoautions, in order 
to fecure themfelves againft the fpiritual encroachrhents of 
that order *. When kihg of Eligland, he engaged them, 
though ftill ^^ith great relu£lance on their part, to advance 
a ftep farther, and to receive the bifhops as pt:rpetual pre- 
fidents or moderators in their ecclefiaff ical fynods j reitera-^ 
ti'ng their proteftations againft all fpiritual jurifdiftion of 
theprelatcs, and all controlling poweroverthe preibytersf. . 
And by fuch gradual innovations, the king flattered him- 
felf, that he Ihould (Juietly introduce epifcopal authority* 

• 1598. t 1*96. 
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CHAP. But as his final fcope was fully feen from the beginning, 
XLVII. *very new advance gave frefn occafion of • difcontent, and 
^y^r\J aggravated, inftead of foftening, the abhorrence enter- 
•^'7- tained agalnft the prelacy. 

What rendered the king's aim more apparant were, 
the endeavours which, at the fame time, he ufed to intro- 
duce into Scotland feme of the ceremonies of the church 
of England : The reft, it v/as eafily forefeeti, would foon 
follow. The fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and 
inflamed by oppofition, had fo poflefTcd the minds of the 
Scottifh reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even 
order of worfhip, were difdainfuUy rejefted as ufelefs bur- 
thens; retarding the imagination in its rapturous ecftafies, 
and cramping the operations of that divine fpirit, by which 
they fuppofed themfelves to be animated. A mode of 
worfliip was eftablifhed, the moft naked and moft fimnle 
imaginable ; one that borrowed nothing from the fenfes ; 
but repofed itfelf entirely on the contemplation of that di- 
vine eflence, which difcovers Itfelf to the underftanding 
©nly. This fpecies of devotion, fo worthy of the Supreme 
Being, but fo little fuitable to human frailty, was obferved 
to occafiongreat difturbances in the breaft, and in many 
rcfpcjSts to confound all rational principles of condudl and 
behaviour. The mind, ftraining for thefe extraordinary 
raptures, reaching them by {hort glances, finking again 
under its own weaknefs, rejefting all exterior aid of pomp 
and ceremony, was fo occupied in this inward life, that 
it fled from every intercourfe of fociety, and from every 
cheerful amufement, which could foften or humanife the 
charadler. It was obvious to all difcerning eyes, and had 
not efcaped the kmg's, that, by the prevalence of fanati- 
cifm, a gloomy and fullen difpofition eftabliflied itfelf 
among the people; a fpirit, obftinate and dangerous ; inde- 
pendent and diforderly ; animated equally with a contempt 
of authority, and a hatred to every other mode of religi- 
on, particularly to the catholic. In order to mellow thefe 
humours, James endeavoured to infufc a fmall tin£l;ure of 
ceremony into tlie national worfliip, and to introduce fuch 
rites as might, in fome degree, occupy the . mind, and 
plcafe the fenfes, without departing too far from that fim- 
plicity, by which the reformation was diftinguiflied. The 
finer arts too, though ftill rude in thefe northern kingdoms, 
were employed to adorn the churches ; and the king's cha- 
pel, in which an organ was erefted, and fome pi£l:urcs 
arid ftatues difplayed, was propofed as a model to the reft 
of the nation. But mufic was grating to the prejudiced 
ears of the Scottifti clergy } fculpture and painting appear- 
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cJ inftruments of idolatry ; the furplice was a rag of po- CHAP 
pery ; and every motion or gefture, prefcribed by the li- XJLVII * 
turgy, was a ftcp towards that Ipiritual Babylon, fo much v!.«rv->^* 
the obje£l of their horror and averfion. Everything was 1617, 
deemed impious, but their own myftical comments on the 
Scriptures, which they idoHzed, and whofe eaftern pro- 
phetic ftyle they employed in every common occurrence. 

It will not be neceffary to give a particular account of 
the cermonies which the king was fo intent to eftablifli. 
Such inflitutions, for a time, arc elteemed either too divine 
to have proceeded from any other being than the fupreme 
Creator of the univerfe, or too diabolical to have been de- 
rived from any but an infernal demon. But no fooner is 
the mode of the controverfy paft, than they are univerfal- 
ly difcovcred to be of fo little importance, as fcarcely to be 
mentioned with decency amidlt the ordinary trourfe of hu- 
man tranfa£tions. It fufllces here to remark, that the 
rites introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the 
facrament, private communion, private baptifm, confir- 
mation of children, and the obfervance of Chrifhmas and 
other feftivals*. The a£l:s, eftablifliing thefe ceremonies, 
were afterwards known by the name of the articles of 
Perth, from tlie place where they were ratified by the af- 
fembly. 

A. CONFORMITY of diicipHnc and worfnip between the 
churches of England and Scotland, which was James's 
aim, he never could hope to eflablifli, but by firft procu- 
ring an acknowledgment of his own authority in all fpiri- 
tuaicaufes; and nothing could be more contrary to tlie 
pra6lice as well as principles of the prefbyterian clergy. 
The ecclefianical courts pOiTefled the power of pronoun- 
cing excommunication % and that fer.tence, befides the 
fpiritual confcquences fuppofed to follow from it, was at- 
tended with immediate effciTrs or the moft Important na- 
ture. The pcrfon excommunicated was Ihunned by every 
one as profane and impious •, and his whole eftate, during 
his life-time, and all his moveables, for ever, were for- 
feited to the crov/n. Nor were the previous fteps, requi- 
fite before pronouncing rljij fentence, formal or regular, 
in proportion to the weight of it. Without acculer, with- 
out fummcns, without trial, any ecclefiaftical court, hov/- 
ever inferior, fometirncs pretendL'd, in a fummary manner, 
to denounce excommunication, for any caufe, and againfl 
any psrfon, even though he lived not v/ithin the bounds of 
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CHAP, their jurifdidion*. And by this means, the whole ryrafl- 
^ T Ml. ny of the inquifition, tliough without its order, was intro- 
4*"^^^ duced into the Icirigdom. - ' ' 

fbij, p^Tj- the clergy were not conteHt with the unlimited 
jurifdi£lion which they exercifed in ecciefiaftical matters: 
'i hcy aflumed a cenforial power over ev^ry part of admi' 
niftration ; and, in all their fermons, and even prayers, 
■ mingling politics 'with religion, they inculcgred the mcft 
feditious and moft turbulent principles. B ack, minifter 
of St. Andrews, went fo farf, in a fermon, as to pfo- 
rounce all kings the devil's children ; he gave the queen 'of 
England the appellation of Atheift; he faid.that the trea- 
ichery ot .the king's heart was now fully difcovered ; and 
in his prayers tfor the queen he ufed thefe words; J^e 
muji pray for her for the fajlnij^i's /nke^ but we have m caufe : 
Sh^ uoill never do us any good. When funsmoned belore 
the .privy, council, he refufed to anfwer to a civil court for 
.anything delivertd from the pulpit, even though the 
crime ot which he was actufed, was of , a civil nature. 
^ The church adopted his caulV. They raifed a fedition in 

Edinburgli:}:. '1 he king, during fome time, was in the 
hands, of the enraged populace; and it was. not without 
courage, 3s.wdl as dexterity, that he was able to extricate 
f.irrifclt ||. A fevv davys after, a minifter, preaching in the 
piincipi] ch.urth of tli.u capital, faid, that the king was 
pjfitflec^ with a devil; and, that one devil being expelled, 
(even woxfe had, entered in his place To which he ad- 
ded, that the fubjtfts might lawfully rife, and take the 
fwordcutot his hand. Scarcely, even during the darkeft 
^ pight of papal fupei llition, are there found fuch inftances 
of prieftly encroachments, as the annals of Scotland pre- 
fent to us during that period. 

., Bv. thefe, ex-rav.igant ftvetches of power, and by the 
patient conduft oi James,, the church began to lofe ground, 
even before the king's acceflion to the throne of England : 
feut no fponcrhad that event taken place, than he made 
the Scottifli clergy ftnfible, that he was become the fove- 
reign of a great kingdom, whicli he governed with great 
authority. '1 hcugh formerly he would have thought him- 
fclf happy to have made a fair partition with them of the 
civil and erclefiaftical authority, he was now refolvcd to 
exert a fuprcn;e jurifdiftion in church as well as ftate, and 
to put an end to their feditious pra£lices. An aflcmbly 
had been fummcned at Aberdeen**: But, on account of 
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his journey to London, he prorogued it to the year follow- CHAP, 
ing. Some of the clergy, difwowing his ecdefiaiUcal . XLVIi. 
fupremacy, met at the time firft appointed, notwithltan- v-orvJ 
ding his prohibition. He threw them into prifon. iSuch '»t)i;. 
of them as fubmitted, and acknowledged their error, were 
pardoned. The reft were brought to their t/ial. They 
were condemned for high trealon. The king gave 
them their lives i but banilhed them the kingdom. ■ Six of 
them fufFered this penalty *. 

The general affembly was afterwards induced f to ac- 
knowledge the king's authority in fummoning ectlefiaftl- 
cal courts, and, to fubmit to the jurifdiftion and vifitation 
of the bidiops. Even their favourite fentence of excommu- ' 
nication was declared invalid, unlefs confirmed by the 
ordinary. The king recommended to the inferior courts 
the members whom they IhoulS eleft to this aflembly ; 
and every thing was conduced in it with little appearance 
■o.f choice and liberty J. 

By his own prerogative likewife, which he feems to 
haVe ftretched on this occafion, the king erecled a court 
.bf high commiflion in imitation of that which w.13 elta- 
bliihed .in England. . The bifhops and a few of the clergy, 
who had been fummonedy willingly acknowledged this 
court ; and it proceeded immediately upon bufinels, as if 
4ts authority had been grounded on the full coi.fcnt of the 
^hole legillature. . 

■,, But James referved the final blow for the time when ijihjune. 
he rnould himfelf pay a vifit to Scotland. lie propofed 
io the parliament, which was then alTembled, that they 
fliould enacl, tha* " whatever his majcfty fhoiild dcter- 
«< mine in the external government of tiie church, with 
*' the confcnt of the arclibilnops, biftiops, and a compc- 
«« tent number of the miniltry, Ihculd have the fov.-; of 
" law ||." What number fhcukl be deemed competent was 
not determint-d : And their nonuna,tiun was left entirely 
to the king : So that his ccckfjaftical authority, had this 
bill palled, would have been eitabiilhjd i;) its full extent. 
Some of the clergy protefted. They apprehended, they 
faid, that the purity of their church would, bv means of 
this new authority, be, polluted with ali rhe rites znci litur- 
gy of the church of England. James, dreading clamour 
^nd oppofition, dropped t'le bill, which haa alrea.;v pali; d 
the lords of - articles ; and allerted, that the . ir»h'>rent 
prerogative of the crown contained more power than was I"'^* 

• Spot ("wood, f 6th June lOio. + S|.i«ifw'ood. 
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CHAP, recognized by it. Some time after, he called, at St. An^ 
X LVII. drews, a meeting of the bifhops and thirty-fix of the moft 
U^-v-^ eminent clergy. He there declared his refolution ofexer- 
J^»7. ting his prerogative, and of eftablifliing, by his own autho- 
rity, the few ceremonies which he had recommended to 
them. They entreated him rather to fummon a genera^ 
aflcmbly, and to gain their aHent. An aflembly was accor- 
dingly fummoned to meet on the 25tli of November en- 
fuing. 

Yet this aflembly, which met after the king's departure 
from Scotland, eluded all his applications ; and it was 
nor till the fubfcquent year, that he was able to procure 
/ 3 vote for receiving his ceremonies. And through every 

ftep of this affair, in the parliament as v/ell as in all the 
J general alTemblies, the nation betrayed the utmofl reluc- 
tance to all thefe innovations ; and nothing but James's 
•importunity and authority had extorted a feeming confent, 
which was belied by the inward fentimcnts of all ranks of 
people. Even the few, over whom religious prejudices 
v/ere not prevalent, thought national honour facrificed by 
a fervile imitation of the modes of worfhip pradHfed in 
England. And every prudent man agreed in condemning 
the meafures of the king, who, by an ill-timed zeal for 
infignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, though in an oppo-. 
fite manner, equal tiarrownefs of mind with the perlons 
whom he tteated with fucli contempt. It was judged, 
that, had not thefe dangerous humours been irritated by 
oppofition ; had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate ; 
they would at lalt have fubnded within the limits of law 
and civil authority. And that, as all fanatical religions 
naturally circumfcribe to very narrow bounds the nunibf^rs 
and riches of the ecclcfiallics ; no fooner is their firft fire 
fpent, than they lole their credit over the people, and 
leave thern under the natural and beneficent influence of 
their civil and moral obligations. 

At the fame time that James fhocked, in fo violent a 
manner, the religious principles of his Scottilh fubjefts, 
he afted in oppofition to thofe of his Englilh. He had 
cbfervcd, in his progrefs through England, that a judaical 
obfervancc of the Sunday, thicily by means of the puri- 
tans, was every day gaining ground throughout the king- 
dom, and that the people, under colour of religion, were, 
contrary to former pratlice, debarred fuch fports and re- 
creations as contributed both to their health and their 
amufement *. Eeftivals, which, in other nations and ages, 
are partly dedicated to pubhc worfhip, partly to mirth and 
■fcciety, were here totally appropriated to the olFices of 
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religion, and ferved to nourifli thofe fullen and gloomy con- CHAP, 
templations, to which the people were, of themfelves, fo XLVII. 
unfortunately fubjedt. The king imagined, that it would K.yynU 
be eafy to infufe cheerfulnefs into this dark fpirit of dcvo- »6'7« 
tion. He iflued a proclamation to allow and encourage, 
after divine fervice, all kinds of lawful games and exerci- 
fes } and, by his authority, he endeavoured to give 
fandtion to a pradice, which his fubjedts regarded as the 
utmoft inftance of profanenefs and impiety *. 

• Franklyn, p. 31. To (liew how rigid tlie Fnglifh, chiefly ttie puriians, 
were become in this particular, a bill was introduced into the houfe of commons, 
in the iSth of ilie king, for the more ftritl obfervance of the Sunday, which I hey 
affefltd to call the Sabbath. One Khepheid oppofed this bill, objefled to the 
appellation of Sabbath as puritanical, defended dancing by the example of 
David, andfeems even to have juftified fporis ou that day. For this profanenefs 
he was expelled the houfe, by the fuggeftion of Mr. Pym. 1 he houfe of lords 
ojjpofed lo far this puritanical fpirit of the comfbons, that thev propofed, that 
the appellation of Saiial/j fiioujd be changed into that of Lord s Day. Journ. 
15, 16 Feb. 1620. 28 May i6ci. In Shepherd's fentence, his offenc: is faid 
by Ihe houfe to be great, exorbitant, unparralleled, 
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Sir" Walter Raleigh's expedition His execution /«- 

JurreElions in Bohemia Lofs of the Palatinate 

Negotiations with Spain— — — ^ parliament Parties 

Fall of Bacon Rupture betiveen the king and thi 

commons Protejlation of the commons. 



CHAP. A when fir Walter Raleigh was firft Gon- 

XLVJII. fined in the Tower, his violent and haughty tempef 

V^i'VO had rendered him the moft unpopular man in England ; 

if'iS. and his condei|ination was chiefly owing to that public 

Sir Walter q^jJu,-,, under which he laboured. During the thirteen 
rileign i . . 

ejipediiion. years impnfonment which he fuffered, the fentimenta or 
the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men 
had Icifure to refleft on the hardlhip, not to fay injuftice, 
of his fen fence; they pitied his active and enterprifmg 
fpirit, wh ch languifhed in the rigours of confinement ; 
they were ftruck with the extenfive genius of the man, who 
being educated amidft naval and military enterptifcs, had 
furpalTed, in the purfuits of literature, even thofe of the 
moft reclufe and fedentary lives ; and they admired his un- 
broken magnanimity, which, at his age, and, under his 
circumftances, could engage him to undertake arni execute 
fo great a work as his Hiftory of the World. To increafe 
thefc favourable difpofi' ions, on which he built the hopes 
of recovering his liberty, he fpread the report of a golden 
mine, which he had difcovered in Guiana, and which was 
fufficient, according to his reprefentation, not only to en- 
rich all the adventurers, but to afford imnienfe treafuresr 
to the nation. The king gave little credit to thefe mighty 
promifes ; both btcaufe he believed that no fuch mine as 
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the one defcribed was any-where in nature, and becaufe CHAP, 
he confidertd Raleigh as a man of dcfperatt: fortunes, XLVIll^ 
whofe bufinefs it was, by any means, to procure his free- c<-v>i* 
dom, and to reinftate hlmfelf in credir and authority. 
Tiiinking, however, that he had already undergone fuffi- 
citnt punithment, he rslcafed Inn from the 1, ower i and 
y/hcn his vau^Jts of the golden, mine had induced unulti- 
tudes to engage with him, th& king gave them permiiTion 
to try the adventure, and, at their de fire, he conferred on. 
K^icigh authority ovey his f.'ilow-advtjnturprs.. .Though 
:(lrongly folicitcd, .he ftill refufed to grant him a purdun, 
.■yvi.ich teemed a natural confequence, when he was intruf- 
ted with power and command. But James declared him- 
.fclf' ftill diifident of Raleigh's intentions ; and lie meant,! 
he f iid, to refcrve the former fentence, as a check upou 
his future beiiaviour. . .» , , , . r. 

Raleigh weli knew, ^Itat it was far from the king's, 
purpofc to invade any of the Spanifh fettlemcnts : He 
therefore hra»ly denied that Spain had planted any colonics 
on thatp irt ox the coalt where his mine lay. When Gon- 
domar, tiie ambaHador of that nation, alarmed at his pre- 
parations, carried complaints to the king> Raleigh ftill 
protefted the innocence of hie intentions ; And James 
allured Gondomar, that he durft not form any hoftile at-« 
tempt, but fhould pay with bis head for fo audacious an 
entcrprife. I'hc minifter, however, concluding that, , 
twelve armed vellels were not fitted out without fome pur- 
pofc of invafion, crnveyed the intelligence to the court of - - 
Madrid, who immediately gave orders for arming and for- 
tifying all their fettlsraents, particularly thofe along the 
coaft of Guiana, 

When the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and. 
Portuguefe had difcovcrc'd fo many new worlds, they were 
refolved to fliew themfelves fu'->erior to the barbarous lica- 
tlrenswhom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but 
alfo in the jufticeof the quarrel: They applied to Alex- 
ander VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he gene- 
voully beftowed o\i the Spaniards the whole weftern, and 
on the Portuguefe tlic whole callern part of the globe.. 
The more fcrupulous proteftants, who acknowled^ged not 
the authority of tlie Roman pontiff, eftablifhed the firft 
tlifcovery as the foundation of title; and if a pirate 
or fea -adventurer of their nation had but ereded a ftick 
or ftone on the coaft, as a nierhorial of his taking poflef- 
fion, they concluded the whole continent to belong tq>-- 
them, and thought thcmfcivcb intitlcd to expel or exteraii- 
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CHAP, n^te, as ufurpers, the ancient poffeflbrs and inhabitants. 
XLVJII. It was in this manner that fir Walter Raleigh, about twen- 
C^^v'O ty-three years before, had acquired to the crown of Eng- 
ifris. land a claim to the continent of Guiana, a region as large 
as the half of Europe; and though he had immediately left 
the coaft, yet he pretended that the Englifti title to the 
whole remained certain and indefeazablc. But it had hap- 
pened -in the mean time, that the Spaniards, not knowing, 
or not acknowledging this imaginary claim, had taken 
poireflion of a part of Guiana, had formed a fettlement on 
the river Oronooko, had built a little town called St. Tho- 
mas, and were there working fome mines of fmall va- 
lue. 

To this place Raleigh direftly bent his courfe; and, re- 
gaining himfelf at the mouth of the river with fivcj of the 
largeft fhips," he fent up the reft to St. Thomas, under the 
command of his fon, and of captain Keymis, a perfon 
entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had ex- 
pc£l:ed this invafion, fired on the Englifli at their landing, 
were repulfed, and purfued into the town. Young Ra- 
leigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this was 
the trite mine, and none but fools looked for any other ; and 
Advancing upon the Spaniards, received a fhot, of which 
he immediately expired. This difmayed not Keymis and 
the others. They carried on the attack ; got pofleflion of 
the town, which they afterwards reduced to aflies ; and 
found not in it any thing of value. 

Raleigh did not pretend, that he had himfelf feen the 
mine, which he had engaged fo many people to go in qucft 
of : It was Keymisj he faid, who had formerly difcovered 
it, and had brought him that lump of ore, which promifed 
fuch immenfe treafures. Yet Keymis, who owned that 
he was within two hours' march of the place, refufed, on 
the moft abfurd pretences, to take any efFcdual ftep to- 
wards finding it ; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, 
With the melancholy news of his fon's death, and the ill 
fucccfs of the enterprife. Senfible to reproach, and drea- 
ding puniftiment fur his behaviour, Keymis, in defpair, 
retired into his cabin, and put an end fo his own life. 

The other adventurers now concluded, that they were 
deceived by Raleigh ; that he never had known of any fuch 
mine as he pretended to go in fearch of •, that his intention 
had ever been to plunder St. Thomas ; and having en- 
couraged his company by the fpoils of that place, to have 
thence proceeded to the invafion of the other Spanifli fet- 
tlements-, that he cxpe£ted to repair his ruined fortunes by 
fuch daring enterprifes ; and that he trufted to tlie money 
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he ftiould acquire, for making his peace with England ; CHAP, 
or if that view failed him, that he purpofed to retire into XLVIII. 
fome other country, where his riches would fecure his re- o^wj 
treat. 1618. 

The fmall acquifitions gained by the fack of St. Thon 
mas, difcouraged Raleigh's companions from entering into 
thefe views; though there were many circumftances in 
the treaty and late tranfa£tions between the nations, which 
might invite them to engage in fuch a piratical war againft 
the Spaniards. 

When England made peace with Spain, the example 
of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at the treaty ofVervins, 
finding a difficulty in adjufting all queftions with regard 
to the Indian trade, had an;reed to pais over that article 
in total filence. The Spaniards having, all along, pub- 
liflicd fevere edi£ls againft the intercourfe of any European 
nation with their colonies, interpreted this filence in their 
own favour, and confidered it as a tacit acquiefcence of 
England in the eftablilhed laws of Spain. The Englifh, 
on the contrary, pretended that, as they had never been 
excluded by any treaty from commerce with any part of 
the king of Spain's dominions, it ■\*'as ftill as lawful for 
them to trade with his fv;ttlements in either Indies, as with 
his European territories. In confequence of this ambi- 
guity, many adventurers from England failed to the Spa- 
niih Indies, and met with fevere punifliment when caught; 
as they, on the other hand, often ftole, and, when fuperior 
hi power, forced a trade with the inhabitants, a^id refifted, 
nay fomctimes plundered, the Spanlfh governors. Vio- 
lences of this nature, which had been carried to a great 
lieight on both iides, it was agreed to bury in total oblivi- 
on; becaufe of the difficulty which was found in remedy- 
ing them, upon any fixed principles. 

But as there appeared a great difference between pri- 
vate adventurers m lingle (hips, and a fleet acting und-rr a 
royal commiffion, R.aleigh's companions thought It fafefl: 
to return immediately to England, and carry him along 
with them to anfwer for his condu£l:. It appears that he 
employed many artifices, firft to engage them to attack the 
Spanilh fettlements, and, f.nling of that, to make his 
efcape into France : But all thefe proving unfuccefsful, he 
was delivered into the king's hands, and ftrlclly examined, 
as well as his fellow-adventurers, before the privy-council. 
The courtcil, upon inquiry, found no difficulty In pronoun- 
cing, that the former fufpiclons, with regard to Raleigh's 
intentions, had been well grounded ; that he had 9bufe4 
tlie king in the rcprcfentatlons v/hich he had made of his 
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profeaed adventure ; t^.at, contrary t& his ;nftrn£i:oTis, 
he afted in r.n off.-nfive ?nd hoftil'*- 'manner agimft 
his raajefty's allies ; and that he had wilfully burned and 
dcftroyed a town belonging to the king of Spain. ^ He 
i-riightlnve been tried, "either by conn mon law for this art 
of violence and piracy, or by jjnartial ).iv/ for breach of 
orders •,' B.nt it wis arieftablillied principle among lawyers 
that as he lay under an aftual attainder for h'gh trcafon, 
he could not he brought to a new trial' foT any other crime. 
To fatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, which raifed the 
loudefl: complaints agaiiift him, the king made life of that 
pov^-cr which lie had purpofely referved in his own hands, 
and figncd the warrant for his execution upon his former^ 
fentcncc f. 

Kaleigh, finding; his f.-;tc incvitahh, collcftcd nil his 
courage : And though he had formerly made ufe of many 
mean drtificcs, fuch as feigning madiivfs, (ickncfs, and a 
varistyof dcfeafis, in order to protradV liis examination 
?nd procure his efcapc, lie now re'folvcd to ait his part with 
bravery and refohition. "lis a Poarp remedy he faid, hnt 
a frireoiie f:r r.ll i'h,- when he "felt the edge of the ax by 
■which he was to be beheaded 1^. I .is harangue to the peo- 
ple was calm and' eloquent ; arid he eiid^avoured to'revenge 
iiimfelf, and to load his enemies with the public hatred, 
by itrong adcvcrations of fads, which, to fay the lealt^ 
nny be tfteemed very doubtful J. ' With the utmoft in- 
difference, he laid his he.d upon' the block, anc| received' 
the fatal bi Aw. And in his death there appeared the fame 
[rreat, but ill-regolated mind, wliich, during his life, had' 
tiifplaycd itfclf in all his conduit and behaviour. 

No nioafure of James's reign was attended with mote 
public diflatisfailion than the piinilliriicnt of f.r Walter 
Raleigh. 'To execute' a' fei.tenee which was originally lo' 
hard, which lud been fo long fufpended, 'and which f;e- 
mckl to havfe been tacitly pardoned, by conferring on Iiin\ 
a new truft and cdmmifTion, was deemed :'.n inftance of 
cruehy and injullice'. ■ To facrificc,- to a concealed enemy 
of England, the life of tr:e only man in the nation who had 
a high reputation for valour and military experience, was 
regLU'ded as qieannefs and indifcrction ; And tlie intimate 
Connexions which the king was now entering into witl^ 

■ ■ . ■ ' , - 
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BfnJn, being v.nu-evfally diftrifl-efiil, rcntlerecl t'lis proof f^H A I', 
ci' nis complaifanc'e ihll more invidious and unpopular. XLVllJ. 

James Jiad entertained an opinion, which was pcruliar to v^/"OvJ 
lilitifeir, and which had been adopted by rone of his pre- 
dt ccirors, tliAt any alliance, below that of a great kiii--^, 
was unwortl'.y of a prince of Wales ; and he never would 
allow any princtfs but a dnufjhtfr of France or Spain t") 
mentioned as a match for his fon *. This iirflance of 
prid-', which really implies mcannefs, as if he could receive 
honour frgtrj any al ia.ic?, was fo well known, that Spain 
liad touiidcd on ittiie hopes of froverning, in the mod im- 
portant tranfacllons, this monarch, fo little celebrated for 
politics or prudi?ncf. Durincj the lif; of Henry, the lcin,y 
of Spain had dropped fome hints of beftowing on th.at 
prince his eideit daughter, whom -he afterwards dipof^d 
of in marriage ;o the young kin* of France, Lewis XlII. 
At that time the views of the Spaniards were to engage 
Jantts into a neutrality with regard to the furcefiion of 
Cieves, whicii was ddputed between the proteflant and 
popifti line f : But the oait did not then take ; and James, 
in confcquence of his alliance with the Dutci\ and witli 
Henry IV. of France, marched f four tlioufand men, 
ftnder the command of fir Edward Cecil, who joined thefs' 
two pov/ers, and put the marquis of Brandenburgh and 
the palatine of Newbourg in poirjifion of that dutchy, 

GoNDOMAR was, at this time, the Sparrifn ambafiador 
in England ; a man whcfe flattery was the more artful, 
beciule covered with the appearance of franknefs and fin- 
rerity ; whofe politics v/'ere the more dangerous, becauf; 
tlifguifed under the malic of mirth and pl:afantry. He 
now made offer of the fecond daughter of Spain to prince 
Cliarks j and, that he might render the t:mptation irre- 
fiitibh t6 the neceffitous monarch, he gave hopes of an 
immcnfe fortune, which fliould attend the princefs. The 
court of Spain, thougli determined to contra£f no alliance 
with a heretic entered into negotiations with James, 
v/hich they artfaily protrailed, and, amidft every difap- . 
pointment, they ttiil redoubled his hopes of fiicc-fs ||. 
T'le tranfrdions in Germany, fo important to the Auftrian \ 
grcatnefi, became every day a new motive ior tliis dupli- 
Lity of condutf. 

iNthat great revchition of manners wliich Iiappencd 
daring the fixteenth ?.nd the fcventeentli centuries, the only liohemia. 
rtations wiio had the honourable, though often melancholy 
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CHAP- advantage, of making an effort for their expiring privileges, 
XLVin. ^ere fuch as, together with the principles of civil liberty, 
<-''^^^^ were animatai with a zeal for religious parties and opi- 
nions. Befides the irrefiftible force of (landing armies, 
the European princes pofleiied this advantage, that they 
were defccixded from the ancient royal families ; that they 
continued the fame appellations of roagiftrates, the fame 
appearance of civil government ; and reftraining themfelves 
by all the forms of legal adminiftration, could infenfibly 
impofe the yoke on tlieir unguarded fubje<5ts. Even the 
German nations, who formerly broke the Roman chains, 
and reftored liberty to mankind, now loft their own li- 
Lcity, and faw with grief the abfolute authority of their 
princes firmly eftabliflied among them. In their circum- 
Itances, nothing but a pious zeal, which difregards all mo- 
tives of human prudence, could have made them entertain 
hopes of preferving any longer thofe privileges which 
their anceftors, through fo many ages had tranfmitted to 
them. 

Asthe houfe of Auftria, throughout all her cxtenfive 
dominions had ever made religion the pretence for her 
ufurpatioris, fhe now met with refiftance from a like prin- 
ciple : and the catholic religion, as ufual, had ranged 
itfeif on the fide of monarchy ; the proteftant, on that of li- 
berty. The Itatcs of Bohemia, having taken arms againft the 
emperor Matthias, continued their revolt againft his fuc- 
cellbr Ferdinand, and claimed the obfervance of all the 
cdifts enafted m favour of the new religion, together with 
the reftoration of their ancient laws and conftitution. The 
neighbouring principalities, Silefia, Moravia, Lufatia, 
Auftria, even the kingdom of Hungary, took part in the 
quarrel ; and throughout all thefe populous and martial 
provinces, the fpivit of difcord and civil war had uni- 
verf.illy difiufed itfeif *. 
1619. Ferdinand II. who pofTefied more vigour and greater 
abilities, though not more lenity and moderation, than are 
ufual with tlie Auftrian princes, ftrongly armed himfelf 
for the recovery of his authority ; and, befides employing 
the alfiftance of his fubjc£ls, who profefTed the ancient 
religion, he engaged on his fide a powerful alliance of the 
neighbouring potentates. All the catholic princes of the 
empire had embraced his defence ; even Saxony the moft 
powerful of the proteftant : Poland had declared itfeif in 
his favour f; anol, above all, the Spanifti monarch, dec^ 
ming his own intereft clofely connected with that of the 

• 
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younger branch of his family, prepared powerful fuccours CHAP, 
from Italy, and from the Low Countries j and he alfo ad- XLVIII. 
vanced large fums for the fupport of Ferdinand and of the k^-'w-^ 
catholic religion. 1619. 

The ftates of Bohemia, alarmed at thefe mighty pre- 
parations, began alio to folicit foreign afliflance; and, 
together witli that fupport which they obtained from the 
evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured to efta- 
blilh connexions with greater princes. They call their 
eyes on Frederic, ele£tor'palatine. They confidered, that 
befides commanding no defpicable force of his own, he 
was fon-in-lavv to the king of England, and nephew to 
prince Maurice, whofe authority was become almofl abfo- 
iutc in the United Provinces. They hoped that thefe prin- 
ces, moved by the connexions of blood, as well as by the 
tie of their common religion, would intereft themfelves 
in all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote his 
grcatnefs. They therefore made him a tender of their 
crown, which they confidered as elective ^ and the young 
palatine, ftimulated by ambition, without confulting either 
James * or Maurice, whofe oppofition he forefaw, imme- 
diately accepted the offer, and marched all his forces into 
Bohemia, in fupport of his new fubjcfts. 

The news of thefe events no fooner reached England, 
than the whole kingdom was on fire to engage in the quar- 
rel. Scarcely was the ardour greater, with which all the 
ftates of Europe, in former ages, flew to refcue the holy 
land from the dominion of infidels. The nation was, as 
yet, fincerely attached to the blood of their monarchsj and 
they confidered their connexion with the palatine, who 
had married a daughter of England, as very clofe and in- 
timate. And when they heard of catholics carrying on •wars 
and perfecutions againft protcftants, they thought their 
own intereft deeply concerned, and regarded their neutra- 
lity as a bafe defertion of the caufe of God, and of his 
holy religion. In fuch a quarrel, they would gladly have 
marched to the oppofite extremity of Europe, have plunged < 
themfelves into a chaos of German politics, and have ex- 
pended all the blood and treafure of the nation, by main- 
taining a conteft with the whole houfe of Auftria, at the 
very time, and in the very place, in which it was the moft 
potent, and almoft irrefiftible. 

But James, befides that his temper was too little en^ 
terprifing for fuch vaft undertakings, was retrained by 
another motive, which had a mighty influence over him: He 
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CHAP- refufed to patronize th;:; revolt of fubje£ts againft their 
XLVlll. fovcreign. Frora the very firfc he denied to his foii-in law 
the titk of King of Bohcnna *: He forbade him to be 
iwy. prayed for in the churches under that appellation : And 
though he owniid that he hrid nowife examined the pre- 
tcafions, privileges, and conltitution of t'le revolted Itatcsf, 
fo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, that he con- 
cluded fubje£ls rrjuft ever be ' in the wrong, when they 
ftood in oppofition to thofe who had acquired or allumcd 
that majcilic title. Thus, even in meafures founded on. 
true politics, James intermixed fo many narrow prejudices, 
, as diminilhcd his 'authority, and expoled him to th^ inipu- 
. tation of wcaknefs and of error. 
j5j(3_ ]Muanwhile affairs every where haftened to a crifis. 

Ferdinand levied a great force, under the command of the 
duke of Bavaria and the count of Bucquoy ; and advan- 
ced upon his enemy in Bohemia. In the Low Countries, 
Spinoia colkified a veteran army of thirty thouland men. 
When Edmonds, the king's refident at Bruflels, made re- 
niouilranccs to the archduke Albert, lie was anfwered, that 
the orders for this armament had been tranfmitted to Spi- 
noia from Madrid, and that he alone knew the fecret def- 
thiutioi of it. Spinoia again told the miniller, that his 
orders were fcil! feaied but, if Edmonds would accom- 
pany him in his itiarch to Coblentz, he woulA there opt n 
them, and give him full fatisfaction +. It was more cafy 
t to fee his intentions, than to prevent their fuccefs. Ai- 
inofi; at one time, it was known in England that Frederic, 
lofsof ti,e ^"i"? defeated in the great and decifivc battle of Prague, 
laUiina.c. ,had fled with his family into Holland, and that Spinoia 
had invaded the i'alatinate, and, meeting withno rMiitauce, 
except from fome princes of the union, and from one 
Eugliili regiment of :.40o men, commanded by the brave 
fir Horace Vcre||, had, in a little lime, reduced the grea- 
ter part of that principality. ^ 

High were now the murmurs and complaints againfl 
the king's neutrality and imadive difpolition. The" hap. 
pinefs and trimqiiillity of their own country became dif- 
talleful totho Englifli.when theyrefleilcd on the grievances 
and diPLreflcs of their proteftant brethren in Gt.'Tmany. 
They confidercd not, th.'it their interpofuion in the wars 
of the continent, though agreeable to religious Z'^al, could 
not, at that time, be julLified by any found maxims of 
politics} that, however exorbitant the Aultrian gicatnefa, 
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the danger was ftill too rfiftant to give any juft alarm to CHAP. 
England; that mighty refiftance would yet be made by fo XLVlIl[ 
•many potent and warlike princes and ftates in Germany, K.y^r^ 
ere they would yield their neck to the yoke ; that France, 1620. 
now engaged to contraft a double alliance with the Auf- 
trian family, muft neceflarily be foon roufed from her le*. 
thargy, and oppofe the progrefs of fo hated a rival ; that 
ih rfie farther advance of conquefts, even the interefti of 
the two brancheis of that ambitious family muft interfere, 
and beget mutual jf:aloufy and oppofition ; that a land- 
war, carried on at fuch a diftance, would wafte the blood 
and treafure of the Englifti nation, without any hopes of 
fuccefs \ that a fea-war, indeed, might be both fafe and 
fuccefsful againft Spain, but would not afFc£l the enemy 
in fuch vital parts as to make them ftop their career of 
fuccefs in Germany, and abandon all their acquifitions; 
and that the profpeft of recovering the Palatinate being 
at prefent defperate, the affair was reduced to this fimple 
queftion, whether peace and commerce with Spain, or 
the uncertain hopes of plunder and of conqueft in the 
Indies, were preferable ? a queftion which, at the begin- 
ning of the king's reign, had already been decided, and 
perhaps with reafon, in favour of the former advan- 
tages. 

James might have defended his pacific meafures by fuch Negotiations 
plaufible arguments : But thefe, though the chief, feem ^'^*'"* 
not to have been thi fole mo^vcs which fwayed him. He , 
had entertained the notion, that, as his own juftice and 
moderation had fhone out fo confpicuoufly throughout all 
thefe tranfaftions, the whole houfe of Auftria, though not * 
awed by the power of England, would willingly, from 
-mere refpedl to his virtue, fubmit themfelves to fo equita- 
ble an arbitration. He flattered himfelf that, after he had 
formed an intimate connexion with the Spanifh monarch, 
by means of his fon's marriage, the reftitution of the Pa- 
latinate might be procured, from the motive alone of 
friendfhip and perfonal attachment. He perceived not,' 
that his unaftive virtue, the more it was extolled, the 
greater difregard was it expofed to. He was not fenfible 
that the Spanifh match was itfelf attended with fuch diffi- 
culties, that all his art of negotiation would fcarcely be 
able to fur mount them; much lefsjthatthis match couldnot 
in good policy be depended on, as the means of procuring 
fucliextrjfordinary advantages. His unwarHke difpofition, 
incrcafcd by age, riveted him ftill faftcr in his errors, and 
determined him to feek the reftoration of his fon-in-law. 
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by fcmonftrances and entreaties, by arguments and cm^ 
baffiles, rather than by blood and violence. And the fame 
defe£t of courage which held him in awe of foreign nati- 
ons, made him likewife afraid of {hocking the prejudices 
•of his OWM fubjefts, and kept him from openly avowing 
the meafurcs which he was determined to purfue. Or, 
■perhaps, he hoped to turn thefe prejudices to account ; 
ind, by their means, engage his people to fumifh him with 
iiipplics, of which their cxceffive frugality had hitherto 
jnade them fo fparing and referved *. ' 
■ He firft tried the expedient of a benevolence or free- 
;gift from individuals; pretending the urgency of the cafe, 
iwhich would not admit of leifure for any other meafure : 
But the jealoufy of liberty was now roufed, and the nation 
regarded thefe pretended benevolences as teal extortions, 
contrary to law, and dangerous to freedom, however au- 
fhorifed by ancient precedent. A parliament was found to 
bathe only refource wliich could furnifh any large fuppliesj 
and writs were accordingly ilTued for fummoning that 
great council of the nationf . 

In this parliament there appeared, at firft, nothing but 
<futy and fubmiffion on th*" part of the commons ; and 
they feemed determined to facrifice every thing, in order 
to maintain a good correfpondence with their prince. They 
would allow no mention to be made of tlie new cuftoms 
or impofitions, which had been fo eag«rly difputed in tlie 
former parliament J : The iciprifonment «tf the members 
o£ that parliament was hercj by fome, complairred of ^ 
but by the authority of the graver and more prud*rit pare 
of the houfe, that grievance was buried in oblivionH: And, 
being informed that the king had remitted feVeral eonfide- 
lable fums to the palatine, the commons, without a nega- 
tive, voted him two fubfidies^; and that too, at the very 
beginning of the fcflion, contrary to the maxims freqiiertt- 
ly adopted by their predecefTors. 

AfTERWARDS, they proceeded, bdt in a very temperate 
manner, to the examination of grievances". They found, 
that patents had been granted fo fir Giles Mompeflbn and 
fir Francis Michef, for licenfing inns and ale-houfes ; that 
great fums of money had been toadied, under pretejct of 
ti>efe licences; and that fuch ii/n-keepers as prefnmed to 
continue their bulmefs, wifhoot fatisfying tl»e rapacity ©f 



• FAnklVn, p. 47. Rufliworlii. volt i. p. 31. 

f S«e note (L \.] at tht end of (he volume,. 

i Joum. 5 Dec;. 1621. j| Joiijii. ij. 16 Feb, »6;o, 

§ journ. J 6 Ftb. j6«o. 
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the patentees, had been feverely punifhed by fine, imprl- CHAP, 
fonment, and vexatious profecutions. XLVIIi. 

The fame perfons had aJfo procured a patent, whicl^ u^>r*«J 
they fharcd with fir Edward Villiers, brother to Bucking- 
fiam, for the fole making of gold and filver thread and 
}ace, and had obtained very extr?Drdinary powers for pfcr 
venting any rivalfhip in thefe manufadures ; They were 
armed with authority to fearch for all goods, which might 
interfere with their patent ; and even to punifh, at their 
own will and diferetioq, the makers, importer?, and ven- 
ders of fuch commodities. IVIany had grievoufly fuffered 
by this exorbitant jurifdiftion ; and the lace which had 
been manufactured by the pater^tees was univerfaiiy found 
to be adulterated, and to be compofed more of copper than 
of die precious metals. 

These grievances the commons reprefcnted to the king} 
and they met with a very gracious and very cordial recep- 
tion. He feemed even thankful for the infornjation given 
b»mj and declared himfclf afhamed, that fuch abufes, un- 
knowingly to liim, had creeped into his adminiftration, 
*' I affiire you," faid he, <' had I befqre heard thefe things 

complained of, I would have done the office of a jufl 
" king, and out of parliament have punifhed them, as 
" feverely, and peradventure more, than you now intend 
f* to do*." A fcntence was pafled for the punifhment of 
]WicheI and Mompefronf. It was executed on the former. 
The latter broke prifon and cfcaped. Villiers was, at thit 
time, fent purpofely on a foreign employn^ent ; and his 
guilt being lefs enormoi 6, or lefs apparent, than that of 
the qthers, he was the more eafiljr protected by the credit 
pf ,his brother Buckingham J. 

Encouragep by this fuccefs, the commons carried their 
fcrutiny, and ftill with a refpeftful hand, into other ^bvi- Bacon's fallf^ 
fes of importance. The great feal was, at that time, in 
the hand§ of the celebrated Bacon, created vifcount St. 
Albans ; a man univerf^illy admired for the greatnefs of 
his genius, and beloved for the courtcoufnefs and humanity 
pf his behaviour. He was the great ornament of his ag? 
^nd nation ?^owgh' W^S vvaiitin^ ;o t^nde^: him the 

• Fianklyti, p. 5t. ({.ufhworUi, p. a;. f Franklyn, p. 5?. 

Ru(]iworth, vol. i. p. 27. 

$ Yelverton. ihe atioiney-general, was accufed by ihe commons for drawinj; 
(he patents for thefe monopolies, and for fupporting them. He apologifed for 
hinifelf, that he was forced by Buckingham, and that he fuppofed it to be 
the king's plcafure. 'Ihe lords were fo ofiendeu at iheC; anitlesof defence, 
t h'ouj,h necellary 10 the attorney |cneial, that they tined him 10,000 iioiinds 
to the king, 5000 to the duke. 1 he tine?, however, weie aftprwanis reqpi;- 
led. franklyn, p. 55. Kufhwojth, vol. i. p. ji, 32, 
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CHAP, ornament of human nature itfelf, but that ftrength of mind 
XLVIII. which might check his intemperate defire of preferment, 
V>^WJ that could add nothing to his dignity, and might reftrain 
his profufe inclination to expence, that could be requifite 
neither for his honour nor entertainment. His want of 
oeconomy, and his indulgence to fervants, had involved 
him in neceflities ; and, in order to fupply his prodigality, 
he had been tempted to take bribes, by the title of prefents, 
and that in a very open manner, from fuitors in chancery. 
It appears that it had been ufual for former chancellors to 
takeprefen^; and it is pretended that Bacon, who follow- 
ed the fame dangerous practice, had ftill, in the feat of 
juftice, prefcrvedthe integrity of a judge, and had given 
juft decrees againft thqfe very perfons, from whom he had 
received the wages of iniquity. Complaints rofe the 
louder on that account, and at laft reached the houfe of 
. commons, who fent up an impeachment againft him to the 
peers. The chancellor, confcious of guilt, deprecated 
the vengeance of his judges, and endeavoured, by a gene- 
rel avowal, to efcape the confufion of a ftri<^er inquiry. 
The lords infifted on a particular confeflion of all his cor- 
ruptions. He acknowledged twenty eight articles ; and 
was fentenced to pay a fine of <:^o,ooo pounds, to be im- 
prifoned in the Tower during the king's pleafure, to be for 
ever incapable of any office, place, or employment, and 
never again to fit in parjianiept, or come within the verge 
of the court. 

This dreadful fentencc, dreadful to a man of nice fen- 
fibility to h onour, he furvived l ve years j and, being re» 
leafed in a little time from the '1 ower, his genius, yet un- 
broken, fupported itfelf amidft involved circumftances 
and a depreflfcd fpirit, and (hone out in literary produdi- 
pns, which have made his guilt or weaknefles be forgotten 
or overlooked by pofterity, ^n confideration of his great 
merit, the king remitted his fine, as well as all the other 
parts of his fentcnce, conferred on him a large penfion 
of 1800 pounds a-year, and employed every expedient to 
alleviate the weigh? of hjs age and misfortunes. And that 
great philofopher, at la'ft, acknowledged with regret, that 
, he had too long negleded the true ambition of a fine ge- 
nius; and by plunging into bufinefs and affairs, which re- 
quire much lefs capacity, but greater firmnels of mind, 
than the purfuits of Itarping, had expofcd himfeJf to fuoh 
grievous calamities*. 

• Itisihought, thar appeals ^om chancery to the hoofe of peers firft rarne 
iniopraftice. while Bacnn held the great feal, Appeals, under the fotio ot 

itio/ertor, had long before laiu igainiUhe courts of law. Blackflonc's Coitt- 
•««'nt*ry, vol. iij. p. 454. 
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The commons had cntertaine.l the idea, that they were 
the great patrons of the people^ and that the redrefs of all 
grievances muft proceed from them } and to this princi- 
ple they were chiefly beholden tor the regard and confide- 
ration of the public. In the execution of this office, they 
now kept their ears open tq complaints of every kind : and 
they carried their refearcbes into many grievances, which, 
though of no great importance, could not be touched on, 
without fenfibly afFeding the king and his miniftcrs. The 
prerogative feeraed every moment to be invaded ; the 
king's authority, in every article, was difputed ; and 
James, who was willing to correct: the abufes of his pow- 
er, would not fubmij to have his povver itfclf queftioned 
and denied. After the houfe therefore, had fittcn near 
fix months, and as yet, brought no confiderable bufinefs 
to a full conclufion, the king refulved, under pretence of 
the advanced feafon, to interrupt their proceedings ; and 
he feiit thf m wprd, that he was determined, in a little 
time, to adjourn them till next winter. The commons 
made application to the lords, and defired them to join 
in a petition fgr delaying the adjournment ; which was 
refufed by the upper houfe. The king regarded this pro- 
ject of a joint petition as an attempt to force him from his 
meafures : He tharjked the peers for their refufal to concur 
in it, and told them, that, if it were their defire, he would 
delay the adjourn rrjeut, but would not fo far comply with 
the requeft of the lower houfe *. And thus, in thefe 
great national affairs, the fame peevifhnefs, which, in 
private altercations, often raifes a quarrel from the fmalleft 
beginnings, produced a mutual coldnefs and difguft 
between the king and the commons. 

During the recefs of parliament, the king ufed every 
meafure to render himfelf popular with the nation, and to 
appeafe the rifing ill-humour of their reprefentatives. He 
had voluntarily cffcred the parliament to circumfcribe his commons 
own prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power 
of granting monopolies. He now recalled all the patents 
of that kind, and redrefled every article of grievance, to 
the number of thirty-fcven, which had ever been com- 
plained of in the houfe of commons +. But he gained not 
the end which he propofed. The difguft, which had appea- 
red at parting, could not fo fuddenly be difpelled. He 
had likewifc been fo imprudent as to commit to prifon fir 
Edwin Sandys J, without any known caufe, befides his 
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CHAP, activity and vigour in difcharging his duty as a member of 
XLVliJ. parliament. And, above ail, the tranlaaions in Gcrma-, 
jv^'VNj njr were fufficient, when joined to the king's cautions nCr 
1621. gotiatiors, and delays, to inflame that jealoufy of honour 
and reiii^ion which prevailed throughout the nation *. 
This fummer, the ban of the empire had been publifhed 
againft the elcdior palatine ; and the execution of it was 
committed to the duke of I3avaria f. The Upper Pala-» 
tinate, was, in a little time, conquered by that prince ; 
and meafuves were taking in the empire for beftowingptj 
him the eledotal dignity, of which the palatine was de- 
fpoilsd. Frederic no\y lived with his nuiperous family, 
in poverty and diftrefs, either in Holland or at Sedan, 
with his uncle the duke of Bouillon. And throughout 
all the new conquefts, in both the Palatinates, as well a? 
in Bohemia, Auftria, and Lufatia, the progrefs of the 
Auftrian ai ms was attended with rigours and feverities, 
exercifcrd againft the profeflbr? of the reformed reli- 
gion. 

i4tKNo^'. The zeal of the commons imnr^ediately moved theiji, 
upon their aflembling, to take all thefe tranfaftions into 
confideration. They framed a remonftrance, which they 
intended to carry to the king. They reprefented, that the 
enormous growth of the Auftrian power threatened tlie 
liberties of Europe i that the progrefs of the catholic re- 
ligion in England bred the moft melancholy apprehenfions, 
left it lliculd again acquire an afcendant; in the kingdom i 
that the indulgence of his majefty towards the profeflbrs 
of that religion had encouraged tneir infolence and teme- 
rity ; thit tiie uncontrolled conquefts, made by the Auftrian 
family m Germany, raifed mighty expe(3:ations in the En- 
gliih papifts ; but above all, that the ' profpe£l of the 
Spanifli match clev itcd them fo far as to hope for an en- 
tire toleration, if not the final re-eftablifliment of their re-; 
ligion. The connnoiis, therefore, entreated his majefty^^ 

* To IliCjW to %vhat degree ihe nation was inflamed with regard to the Pala- 
tinate, there occurs a remaik.ib'.e tlorv this lelfion. One Floyd, a prifoneria 
thcMeet, a cath"!!-, hid dropped liunc expre'.fions, iu private convetfaiioa, 
ai i{ he were plealed with the misioilnnes of the palatine and his wife, 'ilie 
^rainoiis were in a HairiE, and, piiMcnding to tie a court of judicature and o{ 
record, proceeded lo condemn him to a fivere puirilhmenr. 'Ihe houfe of 
lords checked this encrc^chment ; and, what was exiiaordinary, conlidjennf* 
^ht prefent liuniour of ilie lower houle, ihe latter acquiefced in the fcntiments 
otrhe peers, i his is almofi the only pretenhon of the trjglidi corjinnons in 
which they hfe not prcai.'cd. I'iappUy for the nation, they have bren fiicceft- 
/ul ill aimo.T all their other claims. See P4rUamentary Hilioiy, \ol."v. p. 
43S, ^in>, Jtt, jouin. 4, 8, ^2 May 1631. 

f Fianklyn, p. 7J. 
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tliat he would immediately undertake the (kfetice of the G H A P. 
palatine, and maintain it by force of arms ; that he would XLVIII, 
turn his fword againft Spain, whofe armies and treafures VXVN-' 
•were the chief fupport of the catholic intcrefts in Europe j 
that he would enter into no negotiation for th: marriage 
of his fon but v/i;h a proteftant princefs ; that the children 
of popifh recufants fhould be taken from their parents, 
«nd be committed to the care of proteftant teachers aiid 
fchoolmafters ; and that the fines and confifcations, to 
v^hich the catholics were by law liable, Ihould be levied 
with the utmoft feverity *. 

By this bold ftep, unprecedented in England for m*ny 
years, and fcarcelv ever heard of in peaceable times, the 
commons attacked at once all the king's favourite maxims 
of government his cautious and pacific meafurcs, his 
lenity towards the Romifli religion, and his attachment 
to the Spanifli alliance, from which he promifed himfelf 
fuch mighty advantages. But what molt difgufted him 
was, their feeming invafion of his prerogative, and their 
pretendinig, under colour of advice, to dire£l his conduit 
in fuch points as had ever been acknowledged to belong . 
folely to the management and diretlion of the fovercign-. 
He was, at that time, abfent at Newmarket ; but as foon 
as he heard of the intended remonftrance of the commons, 
he wrote a letter to the fpeaker, in which he iharply rebu- 
ked the houfe for openly debating matters far above their 
reach and capacity, and he ftriftly forbade them (o meddle 
with any thing that regarded his government, or deep 
matters of ftate, and efpecially not to touch on his fon's 
(narriagewifh the daughter of the king of Spain, norfoattack 
thehonoijrof thatking, or anyothsrof his friends and con- 
feder>tfes. In order the more to intimidate them, hemen- 
tKJned the imprlfonment of fir Edwin Sandys; and though 
he denied that the confinement of that member had been 
owing to any offence committed in the houfe, he plainly 
told tliem, that he thought himfelf fully entitled 'to puiillh 
every mifdemeanor in parliament, as W'ell during its fitting 
as after its diflblution } and that he iiitended thenceforward 
fo chaftife any man, whofe infoient behaviour there ftiould 
minifter occafion of offence |. 

This violent letter, in which the king, though he here 
imitated former precedents, may be thcu^^-it not to have 
acted altogether on the defenfive, had tiie effc;£l: which 
might naturally have been expected from it ; The commons 

• Franlrlyn, p. jS, 59, Riifimorth, vol. i. p. Kennet, p. Jij. 
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C H A ^, ^ere inflamed, not terrified. Secure of their own popu* 
XLVIII. Jarity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war with 
C<»vx^ the catholics abroad, and the perfecution of popery at 
• 69.. home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, who 
■was unfupported by military force, and whofe gentle tem- 
per would, of itfelf, fo foon difarm his feverity. In a 
new remonftrance, therefore, they ftill infided on their 
former remonftrance and advice ; and they maintained, 
though in r€fpe£tf«l terms, that they were entitled to in- 
terpofc with their counfel in all matters of goverment ; 
that, to poflefs entire freedom of fpeeeh, in their debates 
on public bnfinefs, wars their ancierit and undoubted right, 
and an inheritance tranfmitted to them from their anceftorsj 
and that, if any member abufed this liberty, it belonged 
to the houfe alone, who were witneflcs of his offence, to 
infli£l a proper cenfure upon him *< 

So vigorous an anfwer was nowife calculated to appeafe 
the king. It is faid, when tfie approach of the com- 
Siittee who were to prefent it was notified to him, he or- 
dered twelve chairs to be brought : For that there were 
fo many kings a-comirigf. His anfwer was prompt and 
fharp. He told the houfe, that their remonftrance was 
more like a denunciation of war than an addrefs of dutiful 
fubjeds that their pretenfion to inquire into all ftate 
affairs, without exception, was fuch a plenipotence as none 
ef their anceftors, even during the reign of the weakeft 
princes, had ever pretended to ; that public tranfa£l:ions 
depended on a complication of views and intelligence, with 
which they were entirely unacquainted ; that they could 
not better ftiew their wifdom, as well as duty, than by 
keeping within their proper fphere^; and that, in anybu- 
finefs which depended on his prerogative, they had no 
title to interpofe with their advice, except when he was 
pleafed to defire it. And he concluded with thefe memo- 
rable words: And though uue cannot allow of your J}yle, in 
mentioning your (indent a:id undoubted right and inheritance, 
but luould rather have ivijhed that ye had faid, that your privj' 
leges ivere derived from the grace and permij^ion of our ancef- 
tors and us (for the mofl of them grew from precedents, -which 
fjeivs rather a toleration than inheritance J ; yet we are pleafed 
to give you our royal ajfurance, that as long as you contain your' 
fives "within the limits of your duty, we will be as careful ta 

• FrauWyo, p. 60. RuChwortji, vol. i. p. 44. Kentiet, p. 741, 
+ Ker.net, p. 43. 

* He fitmr ultra crcf>idam. This exyreffion is in!?g;ned 10 be infolent and 
dii'bbUgti'i : BtUis was a Lailfr pr»vsib familiarly uled on- all oecatioiu. 
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piaintain dnS preferve ' yofir, iawful ithsrties and privileges as 
ever any of our pre^dtcejfors were, my, as to preferve our oivn 
royal prerogative* . 

, This, . open pretcnfion of the kino's naturally gave great 
alarm to the houfc of commons. . They faw thtir title 19 
every privilege, if not pl4inly denied, yet confidcred 
Icaft as precarious. It might be forfeited by abufe, and 
they had already abufed it. They thought proper, there- 
fore, immediately to opppfe pretcnfion to pretenfion. They 
framed a proteitatioii, m which t'acy repeated all their 
former claims for freedom of fpecch, and an unbounded 
authority to loterpofe with their advice and counfcl. And 
they'.aflerted,' That J%e liberties, Jranck/fes , privileges, and 
j:Ury'di£lions cf parliam^tk ^ ate the ancimt and undoubted birth' 
right and inheritance oj; tlx fuhjecis of England^. 

jTkE ting,' inforrried of theie increafing heats and jea- 
loufics in the houfc,' hurried tp town. He fent immedi- 
ately for the journals of tTie commonsj' and, witri his own 
Iiand^ [jefofc the couucil, he tore out this protefttirion i; 
and ordered his reafons to be inferted in the council-book, 
t\e was doubly difpleafed, he faid,- with tJie protcftatioh 
of the lower hoiifc, on account of the manner of framing 
it, as well as of the matter which' it conta:ined. It was 
iumultuoufiy vot:d, at a late hour, and in a thin houfe } 
and it was expr efl'ed in fuCh general and ambiguous terms', 
as might ferve for a foundation to the moft enormous 
clainfis,' and to the moft unwarrantable ufurpations upon 
his pretbgative If. . , 

The meeting of the houfe might have proved dange- 
tpu's after fo violetit a breach. It vvasno longer poihule^ 
^Irile men wefe in fuch a temper,- to fini{h any bufinefs^ 
The king, therefore, proVogUed the parliament, and foon 
aftir diflbived it by proclamation ; in which he alfo made 
an apology to the public for his whole corida£t. 

THfi leading membefs of the houfe, fir Edward Coke 
ajid fir xs.gbert Pnilip's, -^ixc comimitted to the Tower j 
Selderi; Pym, and Millory, to other prifonsf. As a ligh- 
ter punilhment, CWky Dirges, Cf i homas, Crew, fir 
Nathaniel Riih, hr j..mes' Perot, joined in commiilion 
with others, vi'ere fent to Ireland, in order to execute 
fome buGnefs**. The king, at that time, enjoyed, at kaft 
exerciled, the prerogative of employing any man, even: 
,<ifithout his own coiifent, in any bralich of public Crvice.' 
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CHAP. Sir John Savile, a powerful man In the houfe of com- 
XLVllI, mens, and a zealous opponent of the court, was^made 
V**-/^.^ comptroller of the houfchold, a privy counfelIor,and footi 
iOsi. after a baron*. This event is memorable ; as being the 
firft inftance, perhaps, in the whole hiftory of England, 
of any king's advancing a man on account of parliamen- 
tary intereft, and of oppofition to his meafures. However 
irregular this practice, it will be regarded by political rea- 
"foriers, as one of the mofl early and moft infallible fymp- 
toms of a regular cftablifhed liberty. 

The king having thus, with fo rafh and indifcreet a 
hand, torn oft that facred veil which had hitherto covered 
the Englifii eonftitution, and which threw an obfcurity 
upon it fo advantageous to royal prerogative, every man 
began to indulge himfelf in political reafonings and inqui- 
ries ; and the fame faftions which commenced in parlia- 
ment were propagated throughout the nation. In vaia 
did James, by reiterated proclamations, forbid the difcour- 
fing ef ftate afFairsf. Such proclamations, if they had 
any efFetl:, ferved rather to inflame the curiofity of the 
public. And, in every company or fociety, the late tran- 
la£lions became the fubjeft of argument and debate. 

All hiftory, faid the partifansof the court, as well as 
the hiftory of England, juftify the king's pofition with rc- 
'gard to the origin of popular privileges ; and every rea- 
fonable man muft allow, that, as monarchy is the moft 
fimple form of government, it muft firft have occurred 
to r^de and uninftru£ted mankind. The ctlier compHcar- 
ted and artificial additions were the fucceffive invention of 
fovereigiJs and Jegiflators ; or, if they were obtruded on 
the prince by feditrous fubjedts, their origin muft appear, 
on that very account, ftill more precarious and unfavour- 
able. In England, the authority of the king, in all the 
exterior forms of government, and in the common ftyle 
of law, appears totally abfolute and fovcreignv nor does 
the real fpirit of the eonftitution, as it has ever difcovered 
itfelf in pradlice, fall much Ihort of thefe appearances, 
^he parliament is created by his will; hy his will it is dif- 
folved. It is his will alone, though at the defire of both 
lioufes, which gives authority to laws. To all foreign na- 
tions, the niajefty of the monarch fcems to merit fole at- 
tention and regard. And no fubjeft, who has expofed 
himfelf to royal indignation, can hope to live with fafety 
in the kingdom j nor can he even leave it, according to 

* ?venn«t, p. 7^9. 

t Frankiyn, p. 56. Rufhworth, voL i. jp. ji. 36. 55. The king atlfo, in 
iroiutioiic; his predeceHor5, gave rules to pieachcrs. FrDnkl/n. p. 70. The 
pulpit was at that time much more dangerous than the ptels. jew people 
could read, and ftiU feivei^wcr* inthe pradtlce of readii^g. 
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law, without the confent of his mailer. If a magiftrste, CHAP, 
environed with fuch power snd fplendour, fiiould confider XLVIII. 
his authority as facred, and regard himfelf as thq,anoint- v,/vv,^ 
ed of heaven, his pretcniions may bear a very favourable i^ia'- 
conftru£llon. Or, allowing them to be merely pious 
frayds, we need not be furprifed, that the fame ftratagem 
which was pra£tifed by Minos, Muma, and the moft eel;- 
Jjrated legiflators of antiquity, fhould now, in thefe reft- 
Icfs aijd inquifuive times, be employed by the king of Eng- 
land. Subjeds are not raifed above that quality, though 
aflembled in parliament. The fame humble refpeft and 
deference is ftill due to their prince. Though he indul- 
ges them in the privilege of laying before him their do- 
meftic grievances, M'ith which they are fuppofed to be 
beft acquainted, this warrants not their bold intrufion into 
every province of government. And, to all judicious ex- 
aminers, it mufl; appear, " That the lines of duty are as 
*« much tranfgrefled by a more independent and lefs re- 
V fpedful exercife of acknowledged powers, as by the 
" ufurpation of fuch as are new and unufual." 

The lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, reafoned 
after ^ different manner. It is vain, faid they, that the 
king traces up the Englilh government to its firft origin, 
in order to reprefent the privileges of parliament as depen- 
dent and precarious ; Prefer] p don, and the pra^lice of fo 
many »ges, muft, long ere this tinie, have given a fanfti- 
0!i to thefe aiT;;niblies, even though tliey had been derived 
from an origin no more dignified than that which he sffigns 
them. If thewrittenrecordsofthcEnglifli nation, asalferted, 
reprefent parliaments to have arifen from the confent of " 
monarchs, the principles of human nature, when we trace 
government a ftep higher, muft fliow us that monarchs 
tl|^emfclves owe all their authority to the voluntary fub- 
mifTion of the people. But in fact, no nge can be Ihown, 
v/hen the Engliih government was altogether an unmixed 
iTionaixhy : And if the prjviJegcs of the nation have, at 
any period, been overpowered by violent irruptions of fo- 
reign force or domeftic ufurpation ; the g«;nerous fplrit of > 
the people has ever feized the firft opportunity of re-efta- 
blifhing the ancient government and conftitution. Though 
in the ftyle of the laws, and in the ufual forms of ad- 
miniftration, royal authority may be reprefented as facred. 
and fupreme; v/hatever is eflential to the exercife of fovc- 
reign and legiilative power, muft (^ill be regarded as equal-, 
ly divine and inviolable. Or, if any diftin<flion be made 
in this refpeil, the preference is furely due to thofe nati- 
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CHAP, onal councils, by whofe interpofition the exorbitanclcs 
XLVIIT. of tyrannical power are reftrained, and that facred li*- 
V„/^'-0 berty is preferved, 'which heroic fpirits, in all ages, have 
i62i.. deemed more precious than life itfelf.; . Nor is it fuffitient 
to fay, that the mild-,and eqxiitable adtniniftration of James 
affords little occafioji, or noocrafion, of complaint. How 
moderate foever the exercife of his prerogative, hovr ex- 
act foeyer his ..obfervance of the la^ys and conftitution i 
"If, he founds his- authority on arbitrary and dangerous 
*' principles, . it is, requifite to \vatch' him . v/ith the fam? 
*' care, - and to oppofe him with the fame vigour, as if he 
«' had indulged Ijimfelf in all th^ excefles qf cruelty .and 
" tyranny.". - iii • f'-. ■>:«.• • :i '> 
I Amidst thefe clifputes, the flvKe and moderate in the 
ration endeavoured to preferve, as much as p.offible, art 
equitable neutrality between the oppofite parties; and tli^ 
.more they reflefled on the courfe of public affairs, the 
greater jdifHculty they found in fixing juft fsntiment^ with 
regard to th>?m. , On the one hand, they regarded the very 
rife of parties as a happy prognoftic of the eft;iblifhment 
of liberty ; ; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in a mixr 
ltd gpvernment, fo invaluabh a bleffmg, without fufFering 
that inconvenience, which, in fucli governments, has evey 
3<ttended it. But when they confidercd, on the other 
hand, the neceflary aims and purfuits of both parties, they 
were rtruck with apprehenfion of the confequences, ana 
could difcoverno feafiblc plan of accommodation betweeh 
them. ,, From long practice, the crown was now poflefled 
of fo exorbitjnt ,a prerogative, that it yvns not fufficient 
fpr liberty to remain on the defenfive, or endeavour tQ 
Secure thq httle ground which was left her: It was become 
neceflary to carry on an offenfive war, and to' circumfcribe;^ 
within more narrow, as well as more exact bounds, the: 
authority of the fovereign. . Upon fuch provocation, it 
could not but happen that the prince, however juft and 
moderate, would endeavour to reprcfs his opponents ; and, 
as he Itood upop the very brink of arbitrary power, it 
Ayas to be feared that he would, haftily and unknowingly, 
pafs thofe limits, which were not precifely marked by the 
conftitution. , , The turbulent government of England, 
fiver flu£luating between privilege and prerogative, would 
afford a variety of precedents, which might be plraded 
on both fide?. In fuch delicate queftions, the people muft 
be divided : The arms of the ftate were ftill in their 
nands : A civil war muft enfuc ; a civU war, where no 
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party or both parties would juftly bearthe blame, and where CHAP, 

ihe^ood and virtuous would fcarcely knOw what vows XLVIII. 

to form; were it not that liberty, fo neceflary to the '-^''v^ 
perfdflion of human fociety, would be fufficient to bias 
itheir aiFe£^ions towards the Hde of its defenders. 
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l^egotiations ivith regard to the marriage and the Palatinate 

CharaEler of Buchingham Prince s journey to 

Spain Marriage treaty broken -^A parliament 

Return cf Brijiol Rupture with Spain Treaty with 

France Mansfddi's expedition Death of the king 

, His chara3er. 



TO wreft the Palatinate from the hands of the em^ 
peror and the duke of Bavaria, muft always have 
,1622. been regarded 3S a dilficult talk for the power of England, 
conduced by fo unwarlike a prince as James : It was 
plainly impoinblc, while the breach fubfifted between him 
and the commons. The king's negociations, therefore, 
had they been managed with ever fo great dexterity, muft 
now carry lefs weight with them ; and it was eafy to elude 
all his applications. When lord Digby, his ambaflador 
to the emperor, had defired a ceflation of hoflilities, he 
was referred t-a the duke of Bavaria, who commanded the 
Auftrian armies. The duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
WIS entirely fuperfluous to form any treaty for that purpofe. 
Hojlilities are already ceafed, faid he ; and I doubt not but I 
floall be able to prevent their revival by keeping firm poffeffion of 
the Palatinate, till a final agreement f}}all be concluded between- 
the contending parties *. Notwithftanding this infult, 
James endeavoured to refume with the emperor a treaty of 
accommodation; and he opened the negotiations at Brullels, 
under the mediation of archduke Albert ; and after his 
«'<-ath, which happened about this time, under that of the 
Infanta ; When the conferences were entered upon, it 
was found, that the powers of thefe princes to determine 
in the controverly were not fuflicient or fatisfaiSlory. 
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Scbwartzenbourg, the Imperial minifter, was expelled at CHAP. 
London ; and it was hoped that he would bring more am- icLlX. 
pie authority : His commilTion referred entirely to the ^./wJ 
negotiation at Bruflcls. It was not difficult- for the 
king to perceive, that his applications were neglected by 
the emperor ; but a«he had no choice of any other expc 
dient, and it fecmed the interell of his fon-in-law to keep 
alive his pretenfions, he was ftill eontent to follow Ferdi- 
nand through all his {hifts and evalions. Nor was he en- 
tirely difcouraged, even when the Imperial diet at Ratilbon, 
by the influence or rather authority of the emperor, though 
contrary to the protcftation of Saxony, and of all the 
proteftant princes and cities, had transferred the eledloral 
dignity from the palatine to the duke of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile the efforts made by Frederic, for the re- 
covery of his dominions, were vigorous. Three armies 
were levied in Germany by his authority, under three 
commanders, duke Chriftian of Brunfwick, the prince of 
Baden-Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt. The two former 
generals were defeated by count Tilly and the Imperialifts : 
The tliird, though much inferior in force to his enemies, 
ftill maintained the war ; but with no equal fupplies of 
money either from the palatine or the king of England. 
It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Palati- 
nate, that he fubfilled his army. As the Auftrians were 
regularly paid, they were kept in more exa£l: difcipline i 
and James juftly became apprchenfive, left fo unequal a 
conteft, befides ravaging the palatine's hereditary domi- 
nions, would end in the total alienation of the people's 
affeftions from their ancient fovereign, by whom they 
were plundered, and in an attachment to their new maf- 
ters, by whom they were protc£ted *. He perfuaded 
therefore his fon-in-law to difarm, under colour of duty 
and fubmilRon to the emperor : And accordingly, Manf- 
fcldt was difmifled from the palatine's fervicc ; and that 
famous general withdrew his army into the Low Coun- 
tries, and there received a commiffion from the States of 
the LFnited Provinces. 

To ftiewhow little account was made of James's negotia- 
tions abroad, there is a pleafantry mentioned by all hifto- 
rians, which, for that reafon, ftiall have place here. In 
a farce, afted at Bruflels, a courier was introduced carry- 
ing the doleful news that the Palatinate would foon be 
wrefted from the houfe of Auftria ; fo powerful were the 
fuccours, which, from all quarters, were haftening to the 
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CHAP* felief of the defpoiled e}e(£lor : The king of Denmark Jiad!^ 
XLIX. jagrced to contribute to his affiftance a hundred thdufahdj 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a ;iundred thoufand butter^* 
boxes, and the king of England a hundred thoufand am- 
bafladors. On other occ?fions, he was painted with a 
fcabbard, but without a fword ; or with a fword, wbicll 
nobody could draw, thotigh feveral were pulling at it * . 

It was not from his negotiations with the emperor Of 
the duke of Bavarii, that James cxpefted' arty fuccefs iii 
hia projed of reftoring the palatine ; His eyes Were entire- 
ly turned towards Spain ; and if he could efFedt his foil's 
marriage with the Infanta, he doubted not bat that, aft^t 
fo intimate a conjunftion, this other poirtr could esf.lf bt 
obtained. Tlic negotiations of that court being ccmfiVonl^ 
dilatory, it was net eafyfor a prince of fo lirtfe p'eherrfttion 
inbufinefs, to diftinguitii, whet^ier the d^iffitaltici jWhicH 
oecurredjwere real orafleded ; and he was firrpriffd", after 
negotiating five years on fo Umple a demand^ thitr h^' waj' 
not more advanced than at the beginning. A di'fpenfa- 
tion from Rome was requifite for the marriage of the In- 
fanta wirii a protcftaiil prince and the king of Spain, 
ha\'ing undertaken to procure that difpenfation, liad 
thereby acquired the means of retarding at pleafure. Or 
of forwarding the marriage, and at the fame time of 
concealing entirely his artifices from the court of Eng- 
land. 

In order to remove all obftacles, James difpatched Dig- 
by, foon after created earl of Briftol, as his ambalTador, to 
Philip IV". who had lately fucceeded his father in the crown 
of Spain. He fecretly employed Gage as his agent at 
Rome ; and finding that the difference of religion was the 
principal if not the fole difficulty, which retarded the 
marriage, he refolved to foften that obje£lion as much a$ 
poflible. He iflued public orders for discharging all popifh 
recufants who were imprifoned ; and it was daily appre- 
hended that he would forbid, fcrthe future, theexecutiorf 
of the penal laws' ena£ted againft thqm. For this ftep, fo 
oppofite to the rigid fpirit of his fubje£ts, he took care to 
apologize ; and he even endeavoured to afcribe it to" his 
great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been ma- 
king applications, he faid, to all foreign prirtces for fomd 
indulgence to the diftrefTed proteflants ; and he was ftill 
anfwercd by objedions derived from the feverity of the 
Englilh laws againft catholics f . It might indeed occur 
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to him, that, if the extremity of religious zeal were ever CHAP, 
to abate among chriftian feds, one of them muft begin ; XLIX. * 
and nothing would be more honourable for England, C^-v^ 
than to have led the way infentiments fb wife and mode- r6»8. 
rate. 

Not only the religious puritans rhurmured at this tole- 
rating meafure of the king : The lovers of civil liberty 
were alarmed at fo important an exertion of prerogative. 
But, among other dangerous articles of .authority, the 
kings of England were at that time poflefledof the difpen- 
fing power ; at leaft, were in the ccyiftant pradlice of ex- 
ercifing it. Befides, though the royal prerogative in civil 
matters was then cxtenfive, the princes, during feme late: 
reigns, had been accuftomed to aflume a ftill greater ini 
ecclefiaftical. And the king failed not to reprefent thej 
toleration of catholics as a meafure entirely of that na- 
ture. 

By James's conceflion in favour of the catholics, hd 
attained his end. The fame religious rriotives which had 
hitherto rendered the court of Madrid infmcere in all the 
^ieps taken with regard to the marriage, were now the 
chief caufe of promoting it. By ,its means, it was there 
lioped the Englifh catholics would for the future enjoy 
eale and indulgence ; and the Infanta' would be the happy 
inftrument of procuring to the church fome tranquillity," 
after the many fevere perfecutions which it had hitherto 
undergone. The carl of Briftol, a minifter of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formerly oppofed ail alli- 
ance with catholics*, was now fully convinced of the fin- 
cerity of Spain ; and he was ready to congratulate the 
king on the entire completion of his views and projedtsf. 
A daughter of Spain, whom he reprefents as extremely 
accomplifhed, would foon, he faid, arrive in England, and 
bring with her an immenfe fortune of two millions of 
pieces of eight, or fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling ; 
a fum four times greater than Spain had ever before given 
with any princefs, and almoft equal to all the mon,ey Which 
the parliament, during the whole courfe of this reign, had 
hitherto granted to the king. But what was of more impor- 
tance to James's honourandhappinefs,Briftolconfidcredthis 
rnatch as an infallible prognoftic of the palatine's reftora- 
tion ; nor would Philip, he thought, ever have beftoweJ 
his filler and fo large a fortune, under the profpeft of en- 
tering next day in a war with England. So exad was hi« 
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C H A P. intelligence, that the moft fecret counfels of the Spani- 
XLIX. ards, he boafts, had never cfcaped him*; and he found 
that they had all along confidered the marriage of the In- 
i6a2. fanta and the reftitution of the Palatinate as meafures 
clofely connefted, or altogether infeparablef. However 
little calculated James's character to extort fo vaft a con- 
c«flion ; however improper the meafures which he had 
/ purfued for attaining that end ; the ambaflador could not 
withftand the plain evidence of fa£ts, by which Philip 
now demonftrated his finccrity. Perhaps too, like a wife 
man, he confidered, that reafons of ftate, which are fup- 
pofed folely to influence the councils of monarchs, are 
not always the motives which there predominate ; that 
the milder views of gratitude, honour, friendlhip, gene- 
rofity, are frequently able, among princes as well as pri- 
vate perfons, to counterbalance thefe felfifli confiderations ; 
that the juftice and moderation of James had been fo con- 
fpicuous in all thefe tranfadlions, his reliance on Spain, 
his confidence in her friend fhip, that he ihad at laft ob- 
tained the cordial alliance of that nation, fo celebrated 
for honour and fidelity. Or if politics muft ftill be fuppo- 
fed the ruling motive of all public meafures, the maritime 
power of England was fo confiderablc, and the Spanifh 
dominions fo divided, as might well induce the council 
of Philip to think that a fincere friendfhip with the maf- 
ters of the fea could not be purchafed by too great concef- 
fions \. And as James, during fo many years, had beeri 
allured and feduced by hopes and proteftations, his people 
enraged by delays and difappointments ; it would probably 
occur, that there was now no medium left between the 
moft inveterate hatred and the moft intimate alliance be- 
tween the nations. Not to mention, that, as a new fpirit 
began about this time to animate the councils of France, 
the friendfliip of England became every day more nc- 
ceflary to the greatnefs and fecurity of the Spanilh mo- 
' narch. 

All meafures being, therefore, agreed on between 
the parties, nought was wanting but the difpenfation from 
/ Rome, which might be confidered as a mere formality ||. 
The king, juftified by fuccefs, now exulted in his pacific 
Counfels, and boafted of his fuperior fagacity and pene- 
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tration ; when all thefe flattering profpe£ts were blafted CHAP, 
by the temerity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted XLIX. 
from a private condition, to be the bane of himfelf, of his 
family, and of his people. »6j2. 

Ever fince the fall of Somerfet, Buckingham had go- ^Tut" 
verncil, witli an uncontrolled fway, both the court and ingham, 
nation -, and could James's eyes have been opened, he had 
now full opp^itunity of obfsrving how unfit his favourite 
was^for the high ftation to which he was raifed. Some ac- 
complifhmerits of a courtier lie polTefled : Of every talent 
of a niinifter he was utterly dtftitute. Headfliong in his 
paffions, and incapable equally of prudence and of difli- 
mulation: Sincere from violence rather thati candour ; ex- 
penfive from profufion more than generofity : A warm 
friend, a furious enemy ; but without any choice or dif- 
cernment in either : With thefe qualities he had early and 
quickly mounted to the higheft rank; and partook at once 
of the infolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, 
. and the impetuofity which belongs to perfor.s born in high 
ftations, and unacquainted with oppofition. 

Among thofe who had experienced the arrogance of 1623. 
this overgrown favourite, the prince of Wales himfelf had 
not been entirely fpared; and a great coldnefs, if not an 
enmity, had, for that reafon, taken place between them. 
Buckingham, defirous of an opportunity, which might 
conneft him with the prince, and overcome his averfion, 
and at the fame time envious of the great credit acquired 
by Eriftol in the Spanifli negotiation, bethought himfelf 
of an expedient, by which he might at once gratify both 
thefe inclinations. He reprefented to Charles, that per- 
fons of his exalted ftation were peculiarly unfortunate in 
their marriage, the chief clrcumftance in life ; and com- 
monly received into their arms a bride, unknown to them, 
to whom they were unknown; not er^deared by fympathy, 
not obliged by fervice ; woed by treaties alone, by nego- 
tiations, by political iutereft: That however agcompliflied 
the Infanta, ftie mull Hill confider heifelf as a melancho- 
ly viftim of ftate, and could not but think with averfion 
of that day, when fiie was to enter the bed of a ftranger ; 
."•nd, pafiing into a foreign country and a new family, bid 
adieu for ever to her father's hcufe siid to her iiative land; 
^ri'.at it was in the prince's power to foften all thefe rig- 
curs, and lay fuch an obligation on her, as would attach 
the moil indifi'erent. temper, as would warm the coldeft 
afledions : That his journey 10 Mndrid would be unex- 
pt£led gollantry, whith would equal all the f,£lioiis of 
Spanifh rcniante, snd fuiting the aniorui-'s and entcrpri_ 
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CHAP, fiiig charader of that nation^ muft immediately introduce 
XLIX. him to the princefs under the agreeable charafter of a de- 

Ui^"v-hJ voted lover and daring adventurer : That the negotiations 
1623. with regard to the Palatinate, which had hitherto languifli- 
ed in the hands of mimfters, would quickly be termina- 
ted by fo illuftrious an agent, fecoftded by the mediation 
and entreaties of the grateful Infanta: That Spanifh gene- 
rofity, moved by that unexampled truft and confidence, 
would make conccffions beyond what Could be expefted 
from political views and confiderations i And that he 
, would quickly return to the king with the glory of having 
re-eftabJifhed the unhappy palatine, by the fame enterprife 
which procured him the afFe£lions and the perfon of the 

Spanifh princefs*. ' - " • ' " ■■ 

' ; The mind of the young prince, replete with candour, 
was inflamed by thefe generous and romantic ideas, fug- 
gefted by Buckingham.- He agreed to make application 
to the king for his approbation..- They chofe the moment 
©f his kindeft and moft jovial humour ; and more by the 
iearneftnefs which they exjjreflcd, than by the force of their 
reafons, -they obtained a hafty and unguarded confent to 
their undertaking. And having engaged his promife to 
keep their purpofe fecret, they left him, in order to make 
prepaVations forthe journey. ^ 

No fooner was the king alone, than his temper, more 
cautious than fanguine, fuggefted very different views of 
the matter,, and reprefented every difficulty and danger 
which could occur. He refle£led, that, however the 
^vo■rld might pardon this fally of youth in the prince, they 
Would never forgive himfelf, who, at his years, and after 
his experience, could entruil his only fon, the heir of his 
crown, the prop of his age, to thfe difcrction of foreigners, 
without fo much as providing the frail fecurity of a fafe 
conduft in his favour : That if the Spanilh monarch were 
fincere in his profeffions, a few months muft finifh the 
treaty of marriage, and bring the Infanta uUo England; 
if he were not fincCrc, the folly was ftill more egregious 
of committing the prince into his hands: That Philip, 
when poflt'fled of fo invaluable a pledge,' might well rife 
in his demands, and impofe harder conditions of treaty : 
And that the temerity of the enterprife was fo apparent, 
that the event, how profperous foever, could not juftify it; 
and if difaftrous, it would render himfelf intamous to his 
people and ridiculous to all poftcrity f. 
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Tormented with thcfe reflexions, as foon as the CH A P. 
prince and Buckingham returned for their difpatches, he XLIX, 
informed them of all the reafons which had determined v./vnJ 
him to change his refolution ; and he begged them to >6-j. 
defift from fo foolilh an adventure. T he prince received 
the difappointment with forrowful fubmiffion and filent 
tears : Buckingham prefumed to fpcak in an imperious 
« tone, which he had ever experienced to be prevalent over 
his too cafy mafter. He told the king, that nobody for 
the future would believe any thing he faid, when he re- 
traced fo foon the promife fo folemnly given; that he 
plainly difcerned this change of refolution to proceed from 
another breach of his word, in communicating the matter 
tofome rafcal, who had furnifhed him with thofe pitiful 
reafons which he had alledged, and he doubted not but 
he fhould hereafter know who his counfcilor had been^ and 
that if he receded from what he had promifed, it would 
be fuch a' difobligation to the prince, who had now fet his 
heart upon the journey, after his majefty's approbation, 
that he could never forget it nor forgive any man who had 
been the caufe of it*. 

The king, with great earncftnefs, fortified by many 
oaths, made his apology, by denying that he had commu- 
nicated the matter to any ; and finding himfelf aflailed, as 
Well by the boifterous importunities of Buckingham, as 
by the warm entreaties of his fon, whofe applications had 
hitherto, on other occafions, been always dutiful, never 
fearneft he had again the weaknt fs to alTent to their pur- 
pofed journey. It was agreed that fir Francis Cottington 
alone, the prince's fecretary, and Endymion Porter, gtw- 
tlcman of his bed-chamber, fhould accompany them ; and 
the former being at that time in the ante-chamber, he was 
immediately called in by the king's orders. 

James told Cottington, that he had always been an 
honeft man, and therefore he was now to truft him in an 
affair of the highcft importance, which he was not, upon 
his life, to difclofe to any man whatever. " Cottington," 
added he, "here is baby Charles and Stenny," (thefe 
ridiculous appellations he ufually gave to the prince and 
Buckingham,) " who have a great mind to go port into 
«♦ Spain, and fetch home the Infanta : They will have 
** but two more in their company, and have chofen you 
« for one. "What think you of the journey ?" Sir Fran- 
cis, who was a prudent man, and h.ui rcfuicd fome years 
in Spain as the king's agent, was (truck with all tiie ob- 
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CHAP, vious obje£lions to fiich an enterprife, and fcrupled not 
XLIX. to declare them. The king threw himfelf upon his bed, 

^•^"y^^ and cried, I told you this before ; and fell into a new paflion 
and new lamentations, complaining that he was undone, 
and fhould lofe baby Charles. 

The prince fhowed by his countenance, that he was 
extremely diffatisfied with Cottington's difcourfe ; but 
Buckingham broke into an open paflion againil him. The 
king, he told him, aflced liim only of the journey, and of 
the manner of travelling ; particulars of which he might 
be a competent judge, having gone the road fo often by 
pofl: ; but that he, without being called to it, had the 
prefumption to give his advice upon matters of ftate and 
against his mafler, v/hich he fliould repent as long as he 
lived. A thoufand other reproaches he added, which put 
the poor king into a new agony in beh;iif of a fervant, who, 
he forefaw, would fufler for anfwering him honcftiy. 
Upon which he faid with fome emotion. Nay, by God, 
Stenny, you are much to blame for iftng him fo : Me attfivered 
me dlreflly to the queflion which 1 a/ked hitn, and very honefily 
and wifely j and yet, you know, he faid no more than I told 
you before he was called in. However, after all this paflion 
on both fides, James renewed his confent; and proper 
direftions were given for the journey. Nor was he now at 
anv lofs to difcover, that the v/hole intrigue was originally 
contrived by Buckingham, as well as purfued violently by 
his fpirit and impetuofity. 

These circumftances, wliich fo well chara£lerife the 
perfons, feem to have been related by Cottington to lord 
Clarendon, from whom they arc here tranfcribed •, and 
though minute, are net undcferving of a place in hifto- 

The prince and Buckingham, with their two atten- 
dants, and fir Richard Graham, mafter of horfe to Buc- 
kingham, pailed difguifediiTklundifcovered through France; 
and they even ventured into a court-ball ^t Paris, where 
Charles faw the princefs Henrietta, whom he afterwards 
, yih Mar. cfpoufed, and w^i.o was at that time in the bloom of youth 
VHce s ^"'^ beautyi In eleven days after their departure from 
'^'urney to JLoudon, they arrived at Madrid ; and furprifed every- 
jpaiii. body by a Ilep fo yniifual among great princes. Th«, 

Spsnifti monarch immediately paid Charles a vifit, ex- 
prefied the utmoft gratitude for the confidence repofed in 
him, and made warm proteftations of a correfpondent 
confidence and friendfliip. By the moft ftudlous civilities 
he fliowed the refpeft which he bore to his royal gueft. 
He gave him a golden key, which opened all his appart- 
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ments, that the prince might without any introduftion, C A H P. 
have accefs to him at all hours : He took the kft hand XLIX. 
of him on every occafion, except in the apartments afTign- Uo^v*^ 
cd to Charles •, for there, he faid, the prince was at home : 
Charles was introduced into the palace witli tlie fame pomp 
and ceremony that attends the kings of Spain on their coro- 
nation : The council received public orders to obey him 
as the king himfelf: Olivarez too, though a grandee of* 
Spain, who has the right of being covered before his own 
king, would not put on his hat in the prince's prcfence * : 
All the prifons of Spain were thrown open, and all the 
prifoners received their freedom, as if the event, the moft 
honourable and moft fortunate, had happened to the 
monarchy f : And every fumptuary law with regard to 
apparel was fufpen Jed during Charles's refidence in Spain. 
The Infanta, however, was only fliown to her lover in 
public ; the Spanifli ideas of decency being fo ftritV, as 
not to allow of any farther intercourfe, till the arrival of - 
the difpenfation |. 

The point of honour was carried fo far by that gene- 
rous people, that no attempt was made, on account of 
the advantage which they had acquired, of impofing any 
harder conditions of treaty : Their pious zeal only promp- 
ted them, on one occafion, to defire more concelTions in 
tlie religious articles ; but, upon the oppofition of Briftol, 
accompanied with fome reproaches, they immediately 
defifted. The pope, however, hearing of the prince's 
arrival in Madrid, tacked fome new claufes to the difpen- 
fation § ; and it became neceflary to tranfmit the articles 
to London, that the king might ratify them. This treaty, 
which was made public, confifted of feveral articles, 
chiefly regarding the exercife of the catho-lic religion by 
the Infanta and her houfehold. Notliing could reafonably 
'be found fault with, except one article, in which the king 
promifed, that the children fliould be educated by the 
princefs, till ten years of age. This condition could not 
be infifted on, but with a view of feafoning their minds 
with catholic principles ; and though fo tender an age 
feemed a fufficient fecurity againft theological prejudices, 
yet the fame reafon which made the pope infert that ar- 
ticle, (hould have induced the king to reject it. 

Besides the public treaty, there were feparate articles, 
privately fworn to by the king j in which he promifed to 
iiifpend the penal laws enaded againft catholics, to procure 
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G H A P. ^ repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a toleration for 
XLIX. the exercife of the catholic religion in private hoiifes *. 
V^-vxJ Great murmurs, we may believe, would have arifen againft 
i62i. tliefe articles, had they been made known to the public; 
fince we find it to have been imputed as an enormous crime 
to the prince, that, having received, about this time, a very 
civil letter from the pope, he was induced to return a very 
civil anfwer f* 

Meanwhile Gregory XV. who granted the difpen- 
fation died, and Urban VIII. was chofen in his place. 
Upon this event, the nuncio refufed to deliver the difpen- 
fation, till it fhould be renewed by Urban j and that crafty 
poHtiflF delayed fending a new difpenfation, in hopes that, 
during the prince's refidence in Spain, fome expedient 
might be fallen upon to efFe£l his converfion. The king 
of England, as well as the prince, became impatient. On 
the firft hint, Charles obtained permiffion to return ; and 
Philip graced his departure with all the circumftances of 
elaborate civility and rsfpedt, which had attended his 
reception. He even ereded a pillar on the fpot where 
they took leave of each other, as a monument of mutual 
friendfhip ; and the prince, having fworn to the obfer- 
vance of all the articles, entered on his journey, and em-* 
barked on board the Englifh fleet at St. Andero. 

The charadler of Charles, compofedof decency, rpferve, 
modefty, fobriety ; virtues fo agreeable to the ni<mners of 
the Spaniards ; the unparalleled confidence which he had 
repofed in their nation ; the romantic gallantry which hef 
liad pradifed towards their pfincefs ; all thefe circum-' 
fiances, joined to his youth and advantageous figure, had 
endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, and had im- 
prefled the mcft favourable ideas of him J. But, in the 
lame proportion that the prince was beloved and efteemed, 
was Buckingham defplfed and hated. His behaviour, com-* 
pofed of Englifh familiarity, and French vivacity ; his 
lallics of paflion, his indecent freedoms with the prince, 
his diflblute pleafures, his arrogant, impetuous temper, 
which he neither could nor cared to difguife qualities 
like thefe, could, moft of them, be efteemed no-wherc, 
but to the Spaniards were the objcdls of peculiar aver* 
fion §. They could not conceal their furprife, that fuch. 
a youth could intrude into a negotiation now conduced 
to a period by fo accompliftied a minifter as Briftol, and 
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could aflume to himfclf all the merit of it. They lamented CHAP, 
the Infanta's fate, who niufi; be approached by a man, XLTX. 
"vvhofe temerity feemvd to refpeit nO laws, divine or hu- k^/'-'TsJ 
jTian*. And when they cblerved, that he had the impru- iti^^. 
dence to infult the Conde, duke of Oiivarez, thtir prime 
minifter, every onej whi was ambitious of paving court 
to the Spanifh, became defirous of fhowinix a contempt for 
the Englilh favourite. 

The duke of Buckingham told Oiivarez, that his own 
■Attachment to the Spanilh n ition and to the kirig of Spain 
was extremie ; that he would contribute to every meaiure 
■which Could cement tfie friendlhip betweeen England and 
them; and that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate 
the prince's marriage -with the Infanta. But, he added,- 
with a firiCefity equally infdlent and indifcreet, irieh re- 
gar J to you, J}r, in particular , you viujl not confider nie as your 
•Jriendf tut muji ever expeB from me all poffible eriftity and op- 
fofition. The Condc duke replied, with a becoming dig- 
nity, that he vtry willingly accepted of what was proffer- 
ed hini : And on thefe terms the favourites parted f. 

Buckingham, fenfible how odious he was become to 
the Spaniards, and dreading the influence which that na- 
tion ■v^ouM naturally acquire after the arrival of the In- 
^nta, refolved to employ all his credit in order to prevent 
the marriage^ By what arguments be could engage the 
prince to offer fuch an infult to the Sparrifli nation, from 
whom he had met with fuch generous treatment j by what 
colours be coUld difguife the ingratitude and imprudence 
of fuch a raeafure; thefe are totally unknown to us. We 
may only conjefture, that the many Unavoidable caufcS 
cf delay, which had fb long prevented the arrival of t)ie 
difpenfatlon, had afforded to Buckingham a pretence for 
throwing on the Spaniards the imputation of infmcerity 
in the whole treaty. It alfo appears, that his impetuoua 
and domineering character had acquired, v%^hat it ever af- 
ter maintained, a total afcendant over the gentle and mp- ' 
deft temper of Charles; and, -tvhen the prince left Madrid,- 
he was firmly determined, notwithftanding ail his pro- 
feffions, to break off" the treaty with Spain. 

It is not likely that Buckingham prevailed fo eafily 
■with James ta abandon a projed, which, during fomany 
tears, had been the objeft of all his v.iflies, and which 
ne had now unexped'edly conducted to a happy period :|:. 
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CHAP. A rupture with Spain, the lofs of two millions, were prcf- 

X LIX. fpefts httle agreeable to this pacific and indigent monarch. 

C^v>J» But, finding his only fon bent againft a match, which had 
'6s3- always been oppoled by his people and his parliament, 
he yielded to the difficulties which he had not courage or 
ftrcngth of mind fufficient to overcome. The prince there- 
fore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at London, aflum- 
ed entirely the direiftion of the negotiation ; and it was- 
their bufinefs to feek for pretences, by which they could 
give a colour to their intended breach of treaty. 

Though the reftitution of the Palatinate had ever been 
confidered by James as a natural or neceflary confequence 
of the Spanifti alliance, he had always forbidden his mi- 
nifters to infill on it as a preliminary article to the conclu- 
fion of the marriage treaty. He confidereel, that this 
principality was now in the hands of the emperor and the 
duke of Bavaria ; and that it was no longer in the king 
of Spain's power, by a fingle ftroke of his pen, to reftore 
it to its ancient mafter. The ftrift alliance of Spain with 
thefe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to foften fo 
difagreeable a demand by every art of negotiation; andma- 
ny article* miift of neceffity be adjufted, before fuch an im- 
portant pointcoukl be elFcdied. It was fufficient, in James's 
opinion, If the fmcerity of the Spanllli court could, for 
the prefent, be afcertained j and dreading farther delays 
of the marriage, fo long wilhed fo?j he was rcfolved to 
truft the palatine's full reftoration to the event of future 
counfels and dsliberations *. 

^ This whole lyftem of negotiation Buckingham now 

teverfed; and he overturned every fuppofition upon which 
the treaty had hitherto been condudlied. After many 
fruitlefs artifices were employed to delay or prevent the 
efpoufals, Briftol received pofitive orders not to deliver the 
proxy, which had been left in his hands, or to fihifh the 
marriage, till fecurity were given for the full reftitution of 
the Palatinate f. Philip under ftood this language. He 
had beed acquainted with the difguft received by Bucking- 
ham ; and deeming him a man capable of facrificing to 
his own ungovernable paffions, the greateft interefts of his 
mafter and of his country, he had expefted, that the un- 

^rarr^age bounded credit of that favourite would be employed to 
embroil the two natipns. Determined, however, to throw 
the blame of the rupture entirely on the Engliih, he deli" 
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vered into Briftol's hand a written pron)ife, by which he CHAP, 
bound himfelf to procure the reftoration of the Palatinate, XLIX. 
either by perfuafion, or by every other poffible means j 
^nd, when he found that this conceflion gave no fatisfa£ti- 
pn, he ordered the Infanta to Uy afule the title of princefs 
of Wales, which flic bore after the amva} of the difpen- 
fation from Rome, and to drop the ftudy of the Englilh 
language*. And thinking that luch rafh counfels, as now 
governed the court of England, would not ftop at the 
breach of the marriage treaty, he ordered preparations 
for war immediately to be njade throughout all his domir 
nions f . 

Thus Jame?, having, by means inexplicable from the 
ordinary rules of politics, condu£led fo near an honoura- 
ble period, the marriage of his fon, and the reftoration 
of his lon-in-lav/, failed at lall of his yurpofe, by means 
equally unaccountable. 

But, though the expedients already ufed by Buckingr 
ham were fufficiently inglorious both lor himfelf and for 
the nation, it was neceflary for him, ere he could fully 
elFedl: his purpofe, to employ artifices ftill mere diftionour- 
able. 

The king, having broken with Spain, was obliged to 
concert new meafures; and, without the afliftance of 
parliament, no elFetlual itep of any kind could be taken, 
fhc benevolence, which, d\iring the interval, had been 
f igoroufly exafted for recovering the Palatinate, though 
levied for fo popular an end, had procured to the king lefs 
money than ill-v.'i 11 from his fubjefts:}:. Whatever dif- a 
couragements, therefore, he might receive frojn his ill 
agreement with former parliaments, there was a neceffity 
of fummoning once more thig afiembly : And it might be 
hoped, that the Spanilh alliance, which gave fuch um- 
brage, being abandoned, th^e commons would now be 
b'^tter fatislied with the king's adminiftration. In his ^^^^^ 
foeech to the houfes, James dropped fome hints of his 
paufes of coniplaint againft Spain ; and he gracioufly con- 
defcended to afk the advice of parliament, which he had 
ever before Tt]c£tcd, with regard ^o ^he 9ondv\£t of 

• Franklyn, p, 8(5. Ruftiwojih, voJ. i. p. i H. 
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CHAP, important an affair as his fon's marriage *. Buckingham 
XLlX. delivered, to a committee of lords and commons, a lon^ 
V.>oy^>0 narrative, which he pretended to be true and complete, of 
i6s|. every ftep taken in the nejxotiations with Philip : But part- 
ly by the fupprefTion of fome fa£ls, partly by the .fa](s, 
colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated 
entirely to miflead the parliajnent, and to throw on the 
court of Spain the reproach of artifice and inlincerity. He 
faid that, after many years negotiation, the king found 
not himfelf any nearer his purpofe ; aod that Briflol had 
never brought the treaty beyond general profefiions and 
declarations : That the prince, dcmbting the good inten- 
tions of Spain, refolved at lafl to fake a journey to M idrid, 
and put the matter to the utmoft trial : That he there 
found fuch artificial dealing as mad^ him concliide all the 
fteps taken towards the marriage to be falfe and deceitful : 

4 That the reflitution of the Palatinate, which l^ad ever been 
regarded by the ' king as an elTjntial preliminary, was not 
ferioufly intended by Spain : And that, after enduring 
much bad' ufage, the prinf e \vas obliged to return to En- 
gland, without any hopss, - either of obtaining 'the Infanta^ 
pr of reftoring the eleftor palatine f. • ^ 

T his narrative, which, confiHerIng the Importance of 
the occafion, and the folemnify of that allenibly to v/hich 
it was delivered, deferves great blaine, was yet vouched for 
truth by the prince of Wales who was prefcnt ; and the 
king himfelf lent it indiredly his authority, by telling 

<# the parliament thgt it was by his orders Buckingham laid 
the whole affair before them'. The condu£l: of thefe 
princes it is difficult fully to exculc. It is in vain to plead 
^he youth and inexperiencp. of Charles ; unlcfs' his inex- 
perience and youth, as is probable j:, if not certain, really 
led him into error, and m ade him fwallow all the falfities 
of Buckingham. And thou;j;h the king was here hurried 
irom ins own meafures by the impetuofity of others ; noi. 
thing fhould have induced him to proftitute his charader, 
and feem to vouch the impoftures, at leaft falfe colourings, 
of hiii favourite, of which he had fo good reafon to entcf- 
tain a fufpicion §• 
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Buckingham's narrative, however artfully difguif:d, CHAP, 
contained fo many contra-ilftory circumftances, as were XLIX. 
fuiHcietit to open the eyes of all reafou ible men j but it 
concurred fo well with tlie paflions and prejudices of the '^av 
parliament, that no fcruple was made of immediately a- 
oopting it*. Charmed with' having obtained at length 
the opportunity, fo long wiftied for, of going to war with 
papifts, they Tittle thought pf future confequences ; but 
immediately advifed the king to break off both treaties with. 
Spain, as well that which regarded the marriage, as that 
for the rcftitutioii of the Palatinate f . The people, ever 
greedy of war till f;hey fpfFer by it, difplaycd their triumph 
:jt theie violent meafures by putjlic bonfires and rejoicings, 
and by infults on the Spanifli mihifters. Buckingham was 
now the favourite of the public, and of the parliament. 
Sir Edward Coke, in the houfe of commons, called him 
the faviour oT the natron|. Every place refounded with 
his praifcs. And he hir.ifelf, intoxicated by a popularity 
' •\vhich he enjoyed fo little time, and which he fo ill defer- 
ved, violated all duty to his indulgent matter, and entered 
into cabals with the puritanical members, who had ever op- 
pofcd the royal authority. He even encouraged fchemes for 
abolifhing the order of jbifliopi, and felling the dean and 
chapter lands, jn order to defray the expences of a Spanifh 
■vvar. And th? king, though he (till entertained projedls 
for temporifing, and for forming an accommodation with 
Spain, was fo borne down by the torrent of popular pre- 
judices, conducted and Increafed by Buckingham, that he 
was at laft obliged, in a fpecch to parliament, to declare 
jn favour of hoitile meafures, if they would engage fo fup- 
povt him||. E)oubts of their lincerity in this refpeft, doubts 
which the event fliowed not to be ungrounded, had proba- 
{jly been one caufe of his former pacific and dilatory mea- 
fures. ■ " 

In his fpeech on this occafion, the king began with la- 
menting his own unhappinefs, that, having fo long valued 
himfjlf on the epithet of the pacific monarch, he fliould 
nosv, in his old age, be obliged to exchange the bleifings 
of peace for the inevitable calamities of war. He repre- 
fented to them the imraenfe and continued expcnre requi- 
fite for military armaments; and bcfides fupplics, from 
time to time, as they fhould become necefliiry, he deman- 
ijed a vote of fix fubfidies and twelve fifteenths, as a pro- 
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CHAP, psr ftock before the commencement of hoftilities. He 
XLIX. told them of his intolerable debts, chiefly contracted by 

Ix^'N^^O the fums remitted to the Palatinate*; but he added, that 
»6-4' he did not iufift on any fupply for his own relief* and that 
it was fufticjent for him, if the honour and fecurity of th^ 
public were provided for. To remove all fufpiciqn, he, 
vho had ever ftrenuoufly maintained his prerogative, and 
wliQ had even extended jt into fome points eftecmed doubt-r 
ful, nov/ macj^e an imprudent (jonceflion, of which the 
confequences might have proved fatal to royal authority ; 
He voluntarily offered, that the money voted fliould be pai4 
to a committee of parliament, aitfT {hould be iijiied by them^ 
■without being intrufled to his management f. The com- 
mons willingly accepted of this conceffion, fo uuufual 
in an Englilh monarch ; they voted him only three fub- 
fidies and three fifteenths J: And they took no notice 
of the complaint? v/hich he mad^ of his owq want% and 
jieceffities. 

Advantage was alfo taken of the prefent good agree- 
ment between the king and parliament, in order to paf^ 
the bill againft monopolies, which had formerly been en^ 
fouraged by the king, but which had failed by the rup- 
ture between him and the laft houfc of fommons. This 
bill was conceived in fuch terms as to render jt merely de- 
claratory •, and all monopolies were condemned as contra- 
ry to law and to the known liberties of the people. It 
•was there fuppofed, that every fubje£l: of England had 
entire power to difpofe of his own aftions, provided Y.£: 
did no injury to any of his fcllow-fubjefts ; and that no 
prerogative of the ki"gj no power of any magiflrate, no- 
thing but the authority alone of laws, could reflrain that 
unlimited freedom. The full profecution of this noble 
principle into all its natural confequences, has at laft, 
through many contefts, produced that fingular and happy 
government which we enjoy at prefent !|. 

The houfe of commons alio corroborated, by a new 
precedetit, the important power of impeachment, which, 
two years before, they had exercifed in the cafe of chan- 
'cellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for near two 
centuries, except when they ferved as inftruments of royal 
vengeance. The earl of Middlefex had been raifed, by 
Buckingham's interefl, from the rank of a London mer- 
chant, to be treafurcr of England ; and, by his aftivity and 
addrefsj feemed not unv/orthy of that preferment. Bu,t, 
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as he incurred the difpleafure of liis patron, by fcrupling CHAP, 
tor refufihg forrie demands of money, during the prince's XLIX. 
refidence in Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, and ■i^«*v*>j 
employed all his credit among the commons to procure an 1624. 
impeachment of the treafurer. The king was extremely 
■tiiflafisfied with this meafure, and prophefieul to the prince 
and duke, that they would live to have their fill of parli- 
amentary profecutions*. In a fpeech to the parliament, 
he endeavoured to apologife for Middlefex, and to foften 
the accufation againft himf. The charge, however, was 
ftill maintained by the commons ; and the treafurer was 

%und guilty by the peers, though the mifdemeanors pro- 
ved againft him were neither numerous nor important. 
The accepting of two prefents of five hundred pounds 
a-piece, for pafling two patents, was the article of greateft 

Weight. His fentence was, to be fined 50,000 pounds 

' for the king's ufe, and to fuffer a41 the other penalties for- 

'merly inflifted upon Bacon. The fine was afterwards re- 
mitted by the prince, when he mounted the throne. ' 

This feffion an addrefswas alfo made very difagreeabli 
to the king, craving thefeverc execution of the laws againft 
catholics. His anfwer was gracious and condefcending:{, 
though he declared againft perfecution, as being an impr5- 

] per meafure for the fupprelhon of any religion, according 
to the received maxim. That the bhod of the martyrs ivas 

'the feed of the church. He alfo condemned an entire 
indulgence of the catholics; and feemed to reprefent 

I a middle courfe as the moft humane and moft poli- 
tic. He went fo far as even to affirm, with an 
oath, that he never had entertained any thoughts ot^ 
granting a toleration to thefe religionifts||. The liber- 
ty of exercifing their worfhip in private houfcs, wliich he 
had fccretly agreed to in the Spanifh treaty, did not appear 
to him deferving that name ; and it was probably by means 
of this explication, he thought that he had faved his ho- 
nour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative^, confellcd 
that the king h-d agreed to a temporary fufpenGon of the 
penal laws againft the Catholics, which he diftinguifhed 
from a toleration, a term at that time extremely odious, ^^th May. 
James naturally deemed his meaning to be futficiently ex- 
plained, and feared not any reproach of falfehood or du- 
plicity, on account of this afTeveration. After all thefe 
tranfadtlons, the parliament was prorogued by the king, 
who let fall fome hints, though in gentle terms, of the 
fenfe which he entertained of their untindnefs, in not 
fupplying his nsceffities**. 
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CHAP. James, unable to refift fo ftrong a combination as that 
XLIX. of his people, his parliament, his Ton and his favoui-ite, 

Ky^>rsJ had been compelled to embrace meafures, for which, 
1624. from temperas well as judgment, he had ever entertained 
a moft fettled averfion. Though he difl'embled his refent- 
itient, he began to eftrangc himfelf from Buckingham, to 
whom he afcribed all thofe violent counfels, and whom 
he confidered as the author, botli of the prince's journey 
to Spain, and of the breach of the marriage treaty. The 
arrival of Briftol he impatiently longed for ; and it was by 
the afliftance of that minifter, whofe wifdom he refpedledj 
and whofe views he approved, that he hoped in time to 
extricate himfelf from his prefent diiBcultits. 

Return of DuRiNG the prince's abode in Spain, that able ncgo- 

Briftoj. tiator had ever oppofed, though unfuccefsfully, to the im- 
petuous meafures fuggefted by Buckingham, his own wife 
and well-tempered counfels. After Charles's departure, 
he ftill, upon the fkft appearance of a change of rcfolii- 
tion, interpofed his advice, and flrcnuoufly infifted on the 
fincerityof the Spniards in the conduft of the treaty, as 
well as the advantages which England ihuft reap froqi 
the completion of it. Enraged to find that his fuccefsfiil 
Jabours fhould be rendered abortive by the levities and 
caprices of an infolent minion, he wculd uhderftand xio 
hints ; and nothing but exprcfe orders from his mafter 
could engage him to make that demand which he was fcn- 
fible muft put a final period to the treaty. He was not 
therefore furprifed to hear that Buckingham had declared 
himfelf his open enemy, and, on all occafions, had thrown 
out many violent reflexions againft him. 

Nothing could be of greater confequence fo Bucking- 
ham, than to keep Briftol at a diftance both from th©' 
king and the parliament ; left the power of truth, enforced 
by fo well-informed a fpeakef, fhould open fcenes, which 
were but fufpedled by the former, and of which the lat- 
ter has as yet entertained no manner of jealbufy'. He ap- 
plied therefore to James, whofe weaknefs, difguifed to 
himfelf under the appearance of finefle and diflimulation, 
was now become abfolutely incurable. A warrant for 
fending Briftol to the Tower was ifl'iied immediately upon 
his arrival in England *i and though he wasfoon releafed 
from confinement, yet orders were carried him from the 
king, to retire to his country feat, and to abftam from all 
attendance in parliament. He obeyed; but loudly deman- 
ded an opportunity of juftifying himfelf, and of laying his 
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V^hole conduft before his rrtafter. On all occafions he CHAP, 
proteftcd his innocence, and threw on his enemy the bhme XLIX. 
of every mifcarriage. Buckingham, and, at his inftiga- Ky^^^ 
tion, the prince, lieclartd, that thty wcu'd be reconciled 
toBriftol, if he would but acknowledge his errors and iil- 
condu<St : But the fpiritcd nobleman, jealous cf his ho- 
nour, refufed to buy jfavour at fo high g price. James 
had the equity to fay, that the infifling on that condition 
\vas a ftrain of unexampled tyranny. But Buckingham 
fcrupled not to aflcrt, with hij ufual prefumption, that 
Neither the kiri^,^ the prince^ nor liimfclf, were as yet fa- 
tisfied of Brirtol's innocence *. 

While the attachment of tlic prince to Buckingham^ 
while the timidi:y of James, or the lhamc of changing his 
favourite, kept the whole court in awe ; the Spanilh am- 
balHidorj Inoiofa, endearoured to open the king's eyes, 
iand to cure his fears, by inftilling greater fears into him. 
He privately flipped into his hand a paper, and gave him 
a fignal to read it aioiie. He there told him, that he was 
as much a prifoner at London as ever Francis I. was at 
Madrid ; that the prince and Buckingham had coufplred 
together, and had the whole court at their devotion j that 
cabals among the popuJar leaders iii parliament were 
carrying on to the extreme prejudice of his authority ; 
that the projeft was to confine him to fome of his hun- 
ting feats, and to commit the whole adminiftration to 
Charles ; and that it was neceflary for him, by one vi- 
gorous effort, to vindicate his authority, and to punilh thofe 
who had fo long and fo much abufed his friendlhip and 
beneficence f. 

What credit Janies gave to this repfcferttation doeS not 
appear. He only difcovered fome faint fymptomsy which 
he inilantly retradled, of difiatisfa£lion with Bucking- Rupliut* 
ham. All his public meafures, and all the alliances into' 
which he entered, were founded on the fyftem of enmity 
to the Auftrian family, and of war to be carried on for 
the recovery of the Palatinate. 

The dates of the United Provinces virere at this time, 
governed by Maurice : and that afpiring prince, fenfible 
that his credit would languifli during peace, had, on the 
expiration of the twelve years truce^ renewed the war with 
the Spanifh monarchy. His great capacity in the milita- 
ry art would have compenfated the inferiority of his 
forces, had not the Spanim armies been commattiled by 
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CHAP. Spinola, a general equally renowned for Condu£t, and 
Xl-lX. more cel'-bnitcd for eriterprife and a£tivity. In fuch a 

^-""^"'^^^ fituation, nothing cculd be more welcome to the republic 
tlian the pro fpecl of a rupture between James and the ca- 
tholic king ; and they flattered themfelves, as well from 
fhe natural union of interefts between them and England, 
from the influence of the prefent conjunfture, that 
powerful fuccours would footi march to their relief. Ac- 
cordingly, an army of fix thoufand men was levied in 
England, and fent over to Holland, commanded by four 
young noblemen, Eflex, Oxford, Southampton, and 
"Willoughby, who were ambitious of diftinguiftiing them- 
fclves in fo popular a caufe, and of acquiring military ex- 
perience under fo renowned a captain as Maurice. 

F^nce.* ' ' might reafonably have been expeded, thatj as reli- 

gious zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate appear 
a point cf fuch vaft importance in England ; the fame 
effeft muft have been produced in France, by the force 
merely of political views and confiderations. While that 
principality remained in the hands of the houfe of Auftria, 
the French dominions were furrounded on all fides by the 
poflVfiions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded 
by fuperior forces from every quarter. It concerned the 
king of France, therefore, to prevent the peaceable efta- 
blifhment of the emperor in Jiis new conquefts ; and both 
by the fituation and greater power of his ftate, he was much 
better enabled than James to give fuccour to the diftreflett 
p:i!atine *. But though tliefe views efcaped not Louis, 
nor cardinal Richlieu, who now began to acquire an af- 
cendant in the French court j that minifter was determi- 
ned to pave the way for his enterprifes by firft fubduing 
the Hugonots, and thence to proceed, by mature coun- 
fels, to humble tlie houfe of Auftria. The profpetl, 
however, of a cenjunftion with England was prefently 
embraced, and all imaginable encouragement was given 
to every propofal for conciliating a marriage between 
Charles and the princefs Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding the fenfible experience, which 
James might have acquired of the unfurmountable antipa- 
thy entertained by his fubje«£ts againft an alliance with ca- 
tholics, he ftill pcrfevered in the opinion, that his fori 
would be degraded by receiving into his bed a princefs 
of lefs than royal extvaftion. After the rupture, therefore, 
with Spain, nothing remained but an alliance with France ; 
and to that court he immediately applied himfelf f. The 
fame allurements had not here place, which had fo long 
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entangled him in the Spanifli negotiation ; The portion C H A ?• 
promifed was much inferior ; and the peaceable reftora* XLiX. 
tion of the palatinate could not thence be expefted. But v./^OvJ 
James was afraid left; his fon fhould be aUogetlier diiap-* '^-■i* 
pointed of a bride; and therefore, as foon as the French 
king demanded, for the honour of his crown, the fame 
terms which had been granted to the SpanKh, he wa3 
prevailed with to comply. And as the prince, during his 
abode in Spain, had given a verbal promife to ajlow ths 
Infanta the education of her children till tl\e age of thir' 
teen, this article was here inferted in the treaty ; and to 
that im.prudence is generally imputed the prefent diflrcflcd 
condition of his pofterity. The court of England, how- 
ever, it muft be confefled, always pretended, even in their 
memorials to the French court, that all the favourable can-> 
ditions granted to the cuholics, were inferted in the mar- 
riage treaty merely to plenfe tiie pope, and that their ftviiT: 
txccutlon was, by an agreement with France, fecretly dil- 
■penfed with *. 

As much as the conciufion of the marriage treaty was 
acceptable to the king, fo much were all the military t-n» 
terprifes dlfagreeable, both from the extreme difficulty of 
the undertaking in which he was eng:?ged, and from his 
own incapacity for fuch a fceneof a£tion. 

During the Spanifh negotiation, Heidelberg and Man- 
heim had been taken by the Imperial forces ; and Fr,)nk'jii-r 
dale, though the gnrrifon was entirely Engiilh, wascluk- 
ly befieged by them. After rciteratcil remonftraiiccs froni 
James/ iSpain iiiti;vpofcd, and procured a fufpenlion of 
arms during eighteen months. But as Frankcndale was thi; 
only place of Frederic's anrient dominions which was ft:iU 
in his h^nds, Ferdinnnd, defirous of withdiawiwg h;? for- 
ces from the Pfll.'tinate, ;!i>d of leaving th,U fliiLe in fecu- 
rity, was unwilling that fo important a fcrtrcfs HiouJaI re- 
main in the pofll-iTion of the enemy. To compvomife all 
diftererces, it was agre^^l to f.-qucilrnte it into the l-.ands 
of thelnfauta.-is a neutral peribn ; upon condition tint, 
after the expiratipn of th? truce, it fnouli'i b- deiivevedtu 
Frederic ; though peace fi-.ould not, at tii.u time, be con- 
cluded between him cvA Ferdinandi-, Afier the unexpci- 
■ fed rupture with Spain, the Infanta, when J.v.nes deman- 
ded the execution of the treaty, o jcred Ixim p;.-.ccabie pof- 
f^-ITi.Mi of Frankcndale^ an:l even promii-'d a liife-condu^t 
for the garri.'on through tlie Spanliii Netherlands: But 
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tliere was fome territory of the empire interpofed betweejt ' 
her ftate and the Palatluate ; and f6r paffing over that ter- 
ritory, no terms were ftipulated*. By this chicane, which 
certainly had not been employed if amity with Spain had 
been preferved, the palatine was totally difpoflefled of 
his patrimonial dominions. 

The Englifh natioi:, however, and James's warlike 
council, were not difcburaged. It was ftill determined 
to re-conqucr the Palatinate ; a. ftate lying in the midft of 
Germanyi 'poHefled entirely'by tlis emperor and duke of 
Bavaria, furrounded by potent enemies, and cut off frqm 
all cofnmunication with England. Count Mansfeldt was 
taken into pay; and an Englifli army pf twelve thoufand 
foot and two hutidred horfs was levied by a general prefs 
throughout the kingdom. During the negotlatiop With 
France, vaft promifes had been made, though in general 
terms, by the French minillvy ; not only that a free paf- 
fage Ihould be granted to the Englifli troops, but that 
powerfVil fuccours fhould alio join them in their march 
toward,' the Palatinate. In England, all thefe profcflTjonS 
were haftily interpreted to be pofitive engagements. The 
troops under Mansfeldt's c6mmand were embarked at Do- 
ver, but, upon failing over to Calais, fourid no orders yet 
arrived for their admilTion. After waiting in vain du- 
ring fome time, they lyere obliged io fail towards Zea- 
land ; where it had alfo b^en neglected to concert proper 
meafures for their difembarkation ; and fome fcruplcB 
arofc among the States on account of the fcarcity of pro- 
vifions. Meanwhile, a peRilsntial diftempcr ' creeped in 
among th'i Englifli forces, fo long cooped up hi narrow 
.vi-flels. H.ilf the army died while on board; and the other 
half, weakened by f.cknefs, appeared too fmail a ixidy to 
march into the Palatinate |-. And thus ended this ill-con- 
certe.l ?f\d fruitJefs expedition ; the only difafter which 
happened to England during the profperous and pacific 
rei,.ni of Jarties. 

That reign was now drawing towards a concluficn. 
"With peace, fo fucccfsfaiiy cuhivatid, and fo pafTionatelv 
loved by this monarch, his life fllfo terminated. This 
fpring lis w-.:r, ft-ized with a tertian ague ; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
fuch a diftemper, during that feafon, was health for a kin^^, 
he replied, tnat the proverb was meant of a young king. 
After fome fits, he found himfelf extremely v/eakcned, and 
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fent for the prince, whom he cJthortcd to bear a tender 
afFe£lioa for his wife, but to preferve a conftancy in reli- 
gion ; to pvote£l the church of England ; and to extend 
his care towards the unhappy family of the palatine *. 
"With decency and courage he prepared himfeif for hit 
end ; and he expired on the 27th of March, after avcigti 
over Engiand»of twenty -two years, and fomc days ; and 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His reign over bcotlanti 
was almoft of equal duration with his life. In all hiftory, 
it would be difficult to find a reign lefs illuftrious, yet 
more unfpotted and unblemifhed, than that of James in 
both kingdoms. 

No prince, fo little enterprifinji and.fb inoffenfive, xvii ^i^^ 
«ver fo much expofed to the oppoiite extremes of calumny taiiet. 
and flattery, of fatire and penegyric. And the fatiions, 
which began in his'tinip, being Ihll continu<^d, have made 
his character be as much difputed to this day, as is com* 
monly that of princes who are our contemporaries. Many 
virtues, however, it nuift be owned, h<: was pofTefTed of { 
but fcarcc any of them pure, or free from the contagion 
ef the neighbouring vices. His generofity bordered oil 
profuGon, his learnit^g on pedantry, his pacific difpofitiotl 
©n pufiilanimity, his wifdom On cunning, his friendfhip 
on light fancy and boyifh fondnefs. While he imagined 
that he was only maintaining his own authority, he maj^ 
perhaps be fufpedled, in a few of his a£lions, and ftill 
more of his prctenfions, to have fomewhat encroached 
on the liberties of his people : While he endeavoured, hf 
an exa£l neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his 
neighbours, he was able to preferve fully the efteem and 
regard of none. His capacity was confiderable ; but 
fitter to difcourfe'on general maxims than to condufl any 
intricate bufinefs : His intentions were juft ; but more 
adapted to the conduct of private life, than to the go- 
vernment of kingdoms. Awkward in his perfon, and 
ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to command 
refpeft ; partial and undifcerniflg in his afFeftions, he 
was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble tem- 
per m.ore than of a frail judgment : Expofed to our ridi- 
cule from his vanity ; but exempt from our iiatred by hig 
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CHAP. It may be pronounced of his chara(3er, that iill his quali- 
XLIX. ties were fuUied with weaknefs and embellifhcd by huma- 
t-^-'v-O Jiiry. Of political courage he certainly was deftitute ; 

and thence chiefly is derived the ftrong prejudice which 
prevails againft his perfonal bravery : An inference, how- 
ever, which muft be owned, from general experience, to 
be extremely fallacious. 

He was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 3d of March 16 19, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age ; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues. She loved fliows and expenfive amuf^ments ; but 
poflefied little tafte in her plcafures. A great comet 
appeared about the time of her death ; and the vulgar 
cliecmcd it the prognoftic of that event. So confiderable 
in their eyes are even the moft infignificant princes. 

He Jeft only one fon, Charles, then in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age ; and one daughter, Elizabeth, married 
to the elector palatine. She was aged twenty-nine yearsi 
Thofe alone remained of fix lesitimate children born to 
him. He never had any illegitimate ; and he never dif- 
covercd any tendency, even the fmallefl:, towards a pafliou 
for any miitrcfs. 

The archbifliops of Canterbury, during this reign, 
were Whytgift who died in 1604; Bancroft, in l6iOi 
Abbot, who furyived the king. The chancellors, lord 
Ellcfmorc, who refigned in 161 7 ; Bacon was firit lord 
keeper till i^ip ; tl^en wa^ created chancellor, and was^ 
difplaced in \62i ; "Williams, billiop of Lincoln, was 
created lord keeper in his place. The high treafurers 
were, the earl of Dorfct, who died in 1609, the earl of 
Salifbury, in 16 j 2 ; the earl of Suffolk, fined and dif- 
placed for bribery in 161 8 ; lord Mandeville, refigned 
ia 16:1 ; the e.irl of Middlefex, difplaced in 1624 ; the 
(^arl of M-'rlborough fuccseded. The lord admirals were, 
(he eirl of Nottingham, who refigned in 161 8; the earl, 
afterwards duke of Buckingham. The fecretaries of ftate 
\^'ere, the carl of Salifbury, fir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, 
Calvert, lord Conway, fir Albertus Moreton. 

The numbers of the houfc of lords, in the firft par- 
Ijament of this reign, were feventy-eight temporal' 
peers. The ni^ibers in the firfl: parliament of Charles 
were nincty-feven. Confequentiy James, duri;:^ that 
period, created nineteen new peerages above thofe that 
expired. 
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THBhoufe of commons, in the firft parliament of this CH A~P. 

reign, confiftedof four hundred and fixfy feven members. XLIX. 

It appears, that four boroughe revived their charters, O'VV^/ 

which they had formerly negle£led. And as the firft i6«s- 
parliament of Charles confifted of four hundred and ninety- 
four members, we may infer that James created ten new 
. boroughs. 
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IT may not be improper, at this- period, to make a 
paufc ; and to take a furvcy of the ft^ of the king- 
dom, with regard to government, manners, finances, arms, 
trade, learning. Where a juft notion is not formed of 
thefe particulars, hiftory can be little inftrudtive, and oltat 
w'lW not be intelligible. 

We may fafely pronounce, that the Englifli govern- 
ment, at the acceflion of the Scottifti line, was much more 
arbitrary than it is at prefent; the prerogative lefs limited, 
the liberties of the fubjedt lefs accurately defined and fe- 
cured. "Without mentioning other particulars, the courts 
alone of high commiflion and ftar-chamber were fufli- 
cient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy 6f the 
prince. 

f • Thi5 hiflory of the heufeof Sn«it -wis written andpubVifhed by the tur- 
thor before ilie hiflory of the houie of Tudor. Hence ii happens that foaae 
pallagcs, p^ticularly in the prefent Appendix, may feein to be repetitions of 
what was formerly delivered in the Tei};n of Elizabeth. 7 he author, in ordet 
to ctA'iate this objedlion. ttt» cancelled loote few paCages io the foieKo^i 
chapters* 
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The court of high commKTion had been ere£l;ed by 
Elizabeth, in confequence of an act of parliament, palTrd 
ill the beginning of her reign : By this adi, it was thought 
proper, duruig the great revolution of religion, to arm 
the lovereign with full powers, in order to difcourage and 
fupprefs oppofition. Ail appeals from the inferior eccle- 
fiaitical courts were carried before tlie high commiflion j. 
and, of confcquencC) the whole life and doftririe of the 
clergy lay directly under its infpedtion. . Every breach of 
the a£t of uniformity, every refufal of the ceremonies, 
was cognizable in this court ; and during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, had been punifhed by deprivation, by fine, con- 
fifcation^ and imprifonuient. James contented himfelf 
with the gentler penalty of deprivation ; nor was that pu- 
niflimcnt inflicted, with rigour on every oiFerlder." . Arch- 
bilhop Spotfwood tells us, that he was informed by Ban- 
croft, {he primate, feVeral years after the king'? accefhon, 
that not above forty-five clergymen had then been depri- 
yed. ,A11 the catholics too were liable to be punifhed by 
this court, if they cxercifed any a£l of their religion, or 
fent abroad their children or othet relations, to receive 
that education which they could not procure them in their 
own country. Popiih priefts were thrown into prifon, and 
might be delivered over to the law; which punifhed 
them with death; though that feverity had been fparingly 
exercifed by Elizabeth, and never almoft by James. In ;i 
Word, that libertv of confcicnce, which we lo highly and 
fo juftly value at prefcnt, was totally fupprefl'ed ; and no 
exercife of any religion^ but the eftablilhed, was permit- 
X ted throughout the kingdom. Any word or writing, which 
tended towards herefy or fchifm, was punifliable by the 
high commiffioners or any three of them : They alone 
v/ere judges what expreihons had that tendency : They 
proceeded not by information, but upon rumour, fufpici- 
on, or according to their difcrction : They adminiltersd 
an oath, by which the party cited before them, was bound 
to anfwer any queflion which fliould be propounded to 
him: Whoever refufcd this oath, though he pleaded ever 
fo juftly, that he might thereby be brought to accufe him- 
felf or his deareft friend, was punilliable by imprifonment: 
And in fliort, an inquifitorial tribunal, with all its terrors 
and iniquities, was erected in the kingdom. Full difcre- 
tionary powers were befiowed with regard to the inquiry, 
trial, fentence, and penalty itifli£ted; excepting only that 
corporal punifiiments were reftrainedby that patent of the 
prince, which erefted the court, not by the a£l: of parlia- 
ment, which cm'jowered him. By reafon of the unccrtairi 
Vol. IV. ' S s 
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Appendix, limits whicli fcparatc ecclefiaftical from civil caufes, all 
\i^-y\J accufations of ailultcry and inceft were tried by the court 
of high commiilion; and every complaint of wives againll 
their hufbands was there examined and difcufled *. On 
like pretences, every caufe which regarded confcience, that 
is, every caufe, could have been brought under their jurif- 
diftion. 

But there was a fufficient reafon, why the king would 
not be folicitous to firretch the jurifdidtion of this court : 
The ftar-chamber poflefled the fame authority in civil mat- 
ters ; and its methods of proceeding were equally arbi- 
trary and unlimited. The origin of tliis court was derived 
from the moft remote autiquityf ; though it is pretended, 
that its power had firft been carried to the greateft height 
hy Henry VII. In all times, however, it is confefled, it 
enjoyed authority ; and at no time was its authority cir- 
cumfcribed, or method of proceeding diredted, by any 
law or ftatute. 

We have had already, or (hall have fufficient occafion, 
during the courfe of this hiftory, to mention the difpen- 
fmg power, the power of imprifonment, of cxadiing 
loans and benevolence, of prefFmg and quartering foldi- 
ers, of altering the cuftoms, of ercfting monopolies. 
Thefc brariches of power, if not dire£tly oppofitc to the 
principles of all free government, muft, at lead, be ac- 
knowledged dangerous to freedom in a monarchical confti- 
tution, where an eternal jealoufy muft be prefervcd againft 
the fovereign, and no difcretionary powers mull ever be 
entvufted to him, by which the property or perfonal liber- 
ty of any fubjeiH: can be affected. The kings of England, 
however, had almoll conftantly cxercifed thcfe powers j 
and if on any occafion, the prince had been obliged to fub- 
mit to Ijwsj^nadled again 11 them, he had ever, in pra£tice, 
eluded thcfe laws, and returned to the fame arbitrary 
ndminiftration. During almoft three centuries before 
the acceffion of James, the regal authority, in all thefe 
particulars, had never once been called in qucftion. 

We may alfo obfervc, that the principles in general 
which prevailed during that age, were fo favourable to 

• Kymcr, torn. ]i. 200, 

f Ku'.liworlh, vol. ii. p. 473. In Chamber's cafe it was tlic unanimous 
trpirion of ilie couii of King's Bench, thdi the court of ftar chamber was no 
derii-eJ from the flaiute of Henry VU. but was a court many- years bffoir, 
and oiie of the moil high ind honourable courts of jutlicc. ,^ee Cokfi'i jc\., 
term Mi'-h. 5 Car. I. See furiiiei- CsmQCii s Brii. vol. i. introd. p. Sj^, edit. 
6f Cibfoii. ' ' 
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monarchy, that they be.lowed on it an authority almofl; Appendix, 
abfolute and unlimited, facred and indefeafible. v.^or*0 

The meetings of parlianent were fo precarious ; their 
fefEons fo fhort, compared to the vacation ; tliat, when 
men's eyes were turnad upwards in fearch of fovereign 
power, the prince alone was apt to ftrik5.them as the only 
permanent magiftrate, invefted with the whole majefty 
and authority of the ftate. The great compl.iifance too 
of parliaments during fd long a period, had extremely de- 
graded and obfcured thofe nffemblies ; and as all inftances 
of oppofition to prerogative muft have been drawn from 
a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, and 
had the lefs authority even with thofe who were acquain- 
ted with them. Thefe- examples, befides, of liberty had 
commonly in ancient times been accompanied v/ith fuch 
circumllances of violence, convuifion, civil war, and dif- 
order, that they prefented but a dilagrecable idea to the 
inquifitivc part of the peoph, and afforded fmall induce- 
ment to renew fuch difmal fcenes. By a great many, there- 
fore, monarchy, fimple and unmixed, was conceived to be 
the government of England ; and thofe popular aflemblies 
were fuppofed to form only the ornament of the fabric, 
without being in any degre? efiential to its being and ex- 
iftence*. The prerogative of t!ie|crown was reprefented by 
lawyers as fomething real and durable like thofe eternal 
eflences of the fchools vWiich no time or force could alter. 
The fan£lion of religion was by divin:;s called in aid ; arid 
the monarch of heaven was fuppofed to be interefted in 
fupporuing the authority of his earthly vicegerent. And 
though it is pretended that thefe doctrines were more 0- 
penly inculcated and more itrenuoufly infilled on during 
the reign of the Stuarts, they were not then invented ; and 
were only found by the court to be more neccflary at that 
period, by reafon of the oppofite doctrines which begmi to 
be promulgated by the puritanical partyf. 

In confequence of thefe exalted ideas of kingly autho- 
rity, the prerogative, befides the articles of jurifdi£lion 
founded on precedent, was by many fuppofed to poflefs 
an inexhauftible fund of latent powers, which might be 
exerted on any emergence. In every government, necef- 
fitv, v.'hen real, fuperfedes all laws and levels all limitati- 
ons : But in the Eiiglilh government, convenience alone 
was conceived to authorife any extraordinary a£t of regal 
power, and to render it obligatory on the people. Hencs 
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Append;*, the ftri(St ob?diencc required to proclamations, during a!] 
Xj^'-Y^ periods of the Englifh hiitory ; and if JameS has incurred 
blame on account of' his edi£)^s, it is only becaufe he too 
frequently iFued them at a time when they began to be lefs 
regarded, not becaufe he firft aiTumed or extended to art 
Unufual degree tlvt exercife of authority. Of his maxims 
in a parrallel cafe, the following is a pretty remarkable 
infl-ance. • ■• • ■ - . - , ■ 

Queen Elizabeth had appointed commiflioners for the 
infpe£tion of prifons, and had beftowcd on them full dif- 
cretionnry powers to adjuft all differences between prifon- 
ers and their creditors, to compound debts; and to give li- 
berty to fuch debtors as they found hotieft, and infolvent. 
From the uncertain arid undefined nature of the Englifh 
conftitution, doubts fprang up in many, that this commif- 
lion was contrary to law; and it was reprefented in that 
light to James. He forbore therefore renewing the com- 
miflion till the fifteenth of his reign , when complaints rbfe 
fo high, with regard to ' the abufes pratlifcd in' prifons, 
mat he thought himfelf obliged to overcome his fcruples, 
and to appoint new commifTioners invelted with the fame^ 
difcretionary powers which Elizabeth had formerly con- 
ferred*. ■ ; . •■ • . 

Upon the whole, we muft conceiv'e that monnrrhy, on 
the acceirion of the houfe of Stuart, was pofTeffed of a 
very extcn five authority: An authority, in the judgment 
of all, not exactly limited ; in tlie judgment of fome, 
not limitable. But, at the fame time, this authority wasj 
founded merely on the opinion of the people, -influenced 
hy ancient precedent and example. It was not fupported 
♦-ither by money or by force of arms. And, for this rea- 
fon, we need not wonder that the princes of that line were 
Jo extremely jealous of their prerogative ; being fenfible 
that, v-hen thofc claims were raviflied from them, they 
pofltfll d no influence by which they could maintain their 
dignity, or fuppovt the laws. By the changes which have 
fince been introduced, the liberty -and independence of 
individuals has been rendered much more full, entire, and 
fecure; that of the public more uncertain and precarious. 
And it feems a necelTaryi though perhaps a melancholy- 
truth, that in every government, the magiitrate mull either 
poflefs a large revenue and a military force, or enjoy fome 
difcretionary powers, in order to execute the laws and fup- 
port his-own authority. 

• Rymer, tern, xviii. p. T17. 5gj, 
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■ We have hafl occafion to remark in fo many iaftanres, A^tr'fn'Wy. 
t\s bigotry wliich prevailed in tliat age, that we can look K^^'y-^ 
for no tolersi'ion among the different fsfts. Two Arians, rrcier.jflifal 
undjr the title of heretics, were punillied by fire durinc; f^e^'""*"'- 
this p?riod ; and no one reign fince the reformation had 
been free from like barbarities. Stowe fays, that thcfj 
Arianswere otfcred their pardon at the (take, if they would 
inerit it by a recantation. A madman wlio called himfelf 
the Holy Ghoft; was, without any indulgence for his fren- 
zy, condemned to the fame punifhment. Twenty pounds 
a month could by law be levied on every one who frequent- 
ed not the eltabliilied worfhip. This rigorous law, how- 
ever, had one indulgent claufe, that the fines exaded 
iliould not exceed two-thirds of the yearly income of the 
pcrfon. It had been ufual for Elizabeth to allow thcfe 
penalties to run on for feveral yaars-, and to levy them all 
at once, to the utter ruin of fuch catholics as had incurred 
her difpleafuTC. James was more huhiane in this, as in 
every other refpefl:. The Favitans formed a ft.£t which 
fccretly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any fc- 
parate worlhip or difcipline. An attempt of that kmd 
would have been univerf illy regarded as the mofl; unpar- 
donable enormity. And had the king been difpofed to 
grant the Puritans a full tolerat'on for a feparate exercife 
pf their religion, it is certain, from the fpirit of the times, 
that this fe6l itfy:lf would have defpifed and hated him for 
it, and would have reproached him with lakewarmntfs and 
indifference in the caufe of religion. They maintained, 
that they thcmfelves were the only pure church ; that their 
principles and pra£lices ought to be eftablifl)ed by law ; and 
that no others ought to be tolerated. It may be queflioned, 
therefore, whether the adminiflration at tliis time could 
propriety deferve the appellation of perfecutors with 
jSgard to the Puritans." Such of the clergy, indeed, as 
rj^fufcd to comply with thejegal ceremonies, were deprived 
of their livings, and fometimes in Elizabeth's reign were 
otherwife punifhed : And ought any man to accept of an 
office or benefice in an cftablifliment, while he declines 
rompliance with the fixed and known rules of that ella- 
blilhment ? But Puritans were never puniflied for fre- 
quenting fcparat-; congregations; becaufe there were none 
fuch in the kingdom ; and no proteftant ever affumed or 
pretended to the right of ereding them. The greateft 
wel!-wilTiers of the pjritanical fu£t would have condemned 
a praftice, which in that age v/as uni^-erfally, by ftatefmen 
and ecclefuftics, philofopliers and zealots, regarded as ful - 
verfive of civil fociety. Even fj great a rsaloner as lord 
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Appendix, Bacon thought that uniformity in religion was abfolutely 
(juo-v^ neceflary to the fupport of government, and that no tole- 
ration could vi'ith fafety be given to fe£taries *. Nothing 
but the imputation of idolatry, which was thrown on the 
catholic religion, could juftify, in the eyes of the Puri- 
tans themfelv?s, the fchifm made by the hugonot^ and 
other proteftants, who lived in popilh countries. 

In all former ages, not wholly excepting even thofe of 
Greece and Rome, religious fe£ls and herefies and fchlfms, 
had been efteemed dangerous if not pernicious to civil go- 
vernment, and were regarded as the fource of fac^lion, and 
private combination, and oppofition to the lawsf. The 
magiftrate, therefore, applied himfelf diredlly to the cure 
«f this evil as of every other ; and ver^ naturally attemp- 
, ted by penal ftatutes to fupprefs thofe feparate communi- 
ties, and punifh the obftinate innovators. But it was found 
by fatal experience, and after fpilling an ocean of blood in 
thofe theological quarrels, that the evil was of a peculiar 
nature, and was both enflamed by violent remedies, and 
dilRifed itfelf more rapidly throughout the whole fociety. 
Hence, though late, arofe the paradoxical principle and 
falutary practice of toleration. 

Th^ liberty of the prefs was incompatible with fuch 
maxims and fuch principles of government as then pre- 
vailed, and was therefore quite unknown in that age. Be- 
fides employing thq two terrible courts of ftar-chaniber 
and high commiflion, whofe powers were unlimited, queen 
Elizabeth exerted her authorityby reftraints upon the prefs. 
She pafled a decree in her court of ftar-chamber, that is, 
by her own will and pleafure, forbidding any book to be 
printed in any place but in London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge And another, in which ftie prohibited, under 
fevere penalties, the pubiiftiing of any book or pamphlet 
fg^"lfi f-^"^ fi*"'" meaning of any rcjiraint or ordinance, con- 
tained, or to he contained, in any Jlaiuie or laws of this realm, 
or in any injun^ion made or Jet forth by her majefly or her 
privy-ccuncil, or againfi the truefenfe or meaning of any letters 
patent, commijjions or prohibitions under the great feal of Eng- 
I glana\\. James extended the fame penalties to the impor- 

ting of fuch books from abroad §. And to render thefe 
edifts more effedlual, he afterwards inhibited the printing 
of ajiy book without a licence from the archbilhop of Can , 
(erbury, the archbifliop of York, the bilhop of London, 



• See his effair De unitale ecqltfit;. t See Cicero de leglbus. 
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or the vice-chancellor of one of the univerfities, or of fome Appendix, 
perfon appointed by them*. v.^'v^rf 

In tracing the coherence among the fyftems of modern 
theology, we may obferve, that the do^trme of ablolute 
decrees has ever been intimately connected with the cn- 
thufiaftic fpirit j as that doftrine affords the higheft fub- 
jcdt of joy, triximph, and fecurity to the fuppofed ele£t, 
and exalts them by infinite degrees above the reil of man- 
ting. All the firft reformers adopted thefe principles ; 
and the Janfenifts too, a fanatical fe£l in France, not to 
mention the Mahometans in Afia, have ever embraced 
them. As the Lutheran eftablifhments were fubje£led to 
cpifcopal jurifdiftion, their cnthufiaftic genius gradually 
decayed, and men had leifure to perceive the abfurdity of 
fuppofing God to punifh by infinite torments what he 
himfelf from all eternity had unchangeably decreed. The 
king, though at this time his Calviniflic education had 
rivetted him in the dodlrine of abfolute decrees, yet being a 
zealous partifan of epifcopacy, was infenfibly engaged, to- 
wards the end of his reign, to favour the milder theology 
of Arminius. Even m fo great a dodlor, the genius of 
the religion prevailed over its fpeculative tenets; afld with 
him the whole clergy gradually dropped the more rigid 
principles of abfolute reprobation and unconditional de- 
crees : Some noifc was at firft made about thefe innova- 
tions ; but being drowned in the fury of factions and civil 
wars which enfued, the fcholaftic arguments made an in- 
fignificant figure amidft thof? violent difputes about civil 
and ecclefiaflical power with which the nation was agita- 
ted. And at the reftoration, the church, though fhe ftill 
retained her old fubfcriptions and articles of faith, was 
found to have totally changed her fpeculative doftrines, 
and to have embraced tenets more fuitable to the genius of 
her difcipline and worfhip, without its being pofTible to 
afTign tlie precife period in which the alteration was pro- 
duced. 

It may be worth obferving, that James, from his great 
defire to promote controverfial divinity, ere£ted a college 
at Chelfea for the entertainment of twenty perfons, who 
Ihould be entirely employed in refuting the papifts and 
puritans f. All the elforts of the great Bacon could not 
procure an effablifliment for the cultivation of natural 
philofophy : Even to this day, no fociety has been inftitu- 

• Ryiner, lom. xvii, p. 6i6. f Kcnnet, p. 685. Camden's 
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.Appendix, ted for the polifliing and fixing of our language. Tho 
^-^^^^ only encouragement which the fovereigii iu England has 
ever given to any thing that has the appearance of fcience, 
was this fliort-lived clldbliilimcnt of James; an iaftitutiou 
tjuite fuperfluous, confukring the unhappy propenfiori 
which at th^t time fo univerfalJy poflliTcd the nation for 
polemical theology. 
Manneis. The manners of the nation were agreeable to the mo- 
narchical government which prevailed ; and contained not 
that Itrange mixture which at prefcnt diftinguiflies En- 
gland from all other countries. Such violent extremes 
were then unknown of induftry and debauchery, frugality 
and profufion, civility and ruflicity, fanaticifni and fcep- 
ticifm. Candour, fmcerity, modefty, are the only qua- 
lities which the Englifn of that age pofllllcU in common 
with the prefent. 

KiGh pride of family then prevaikd ; and it was by a 
dignity and flatelinefs of behaviour, that the gentry and 
nobility diflinguiflied themfclves from the common people j 
Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more rare, 
and had not as yet been able to confound all ranks of men, 
and rendermoneythechicf foundationof di{lin(£lion. Much 
ccren-.ony took phce in the common intercourfe of life, and 
little familiarity was indulged by the great. The advantages 
which rcfu't from opulence are fo folid and real, that thofe 
who are pofllfli;d of them need not dread the near approa- 
ches of tiieir inferiors. The diftiniStions of birth and title, 
being more empty and imaginary, foon vanifli upon 
familiar accefs and acquaintance. 

The expences of the great confifled in pomp and fliow, 
, and a numerouj retinue, rather than in convenience and 
tiue pleafure. '1 he earl of Nottingham, iu his embafly 
to Spain, w;is attended by 500 perfons : The earl of 
Keirford, in that to Bruflels, carried 300 gentlemen alcnjr 
with him. Lord Bacon has remarked, that the Engiifu 
nobility in his time maintained a larger retinue of fcrvants 
than the nobility of any othernation, except, perhaps, tlie 
Ppjandcrs 

Civil honours, which now hold the firfl: place, were 
at that time fubordlnate to the military. The young gen- 
try and nobility were fond of difringuifh.ing themfclves by 
armc. The fury ot duels too prevailed more than at any 
lime before or liiicc f. This was the tuni ihdi the roman- 

• U»,s De()rofer. fin. ipi;,. | Fvar.klvn, 1.. 5. S«e ali j 
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tic chivalry for which tlie nation was formerly fo renowned, 
had lately, taken. 

Liberty of commerce between the fexes vt^as indulged ; 
but without any licentioufnefs of manners. The court was 
very little an exception to this obfervation. James had 
rather entertained an averfion and contempt for the fe- 
males s nor were thofe young courtiers, of whom he 
was fo fond, able, to break through the eftablifhed man- 
ners of the nition. 

The firft fedan chair feen in England was in this reign, 
and was ufAl by the duke of Buckingham ; to the great 
indignation of the people, who exclaimed, that he was 
employing his fellow creatures to do the fervice of bealts. 

The country life prevails at prefent in England beyond 
any cultivated nation of Europe ; but it was then nluch 
more generally embraced by all the gentry. The increafe 
oParts, pleafures, arid focial commerce, wasjuftbeghi- 
ning to produce an inclination for the fofter and the more 
civilized life of the city. James difcouraged as much as 
pofTible this alteration of manners. " He was wont to be 
vetyearneft, " as lord Bacon tells us, '* with the coun- 
« try gentlemen to go from London to. their country feats. 
*' And fometimes he would fay thus to them : Gentlemen, 
' ' at London, you are like jlnps in a fea, ivhich fjoiv like no- 
thing ; but in your country villages you are like Jlnps in a 
*' river, ivhith look like great things *. 

He was not content with reproof and exhortation. As 
{]ueen Elizabeth had perceived v/ith regret the increafe of 
London, and had reltraincd all new buildings by procla- 
jnation ; James, who found that thefe edids were not 
exaftly obeyed, frequently renewed them ; though p. 
ftrid execution feemsftillto have been wanting. He alfo 
ifiued reiterated proclamations in imitation of his prede- 
Ci-'flbr 5 containing fcvere menaces againft the gentry who 
lived in town f . This policy is contrary to that which has 
ever been pra£tifed by all princes who lludied the increafe 
of their authority. To allure, the nobility to court ; to 
engage them in expenfive pleafures or employments whiclx 
riiffipate their 'fortune ; to increafe their fubjedUon to 
minillers by attendance to weaken their authority in the 
provinces by abfence : Thefe have been the common arts 
of arbitrary government. But James, befides that he 
had certainly laid no plan for extending his power, had no 
money to fupport a fplendid court, cr beibw on a nu- 
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Apixniflii. mdratrs reti-nu'e of gentry and joobUity. He thought foOy 
<->"'^ thai by their living togtihcr, they became ir.ore fcrnfibJe 
of their own fireagtli, and: were apt to indulj;^c too curious 
rcfcarches into :m;it[er? of government. I o remtcly the 
pjvjfeut evi'lj hcvas clcf)r.,)«!s, of (iifperfing them into their 
couVitry-iVati ; where, .he h. peA, they v/oulci b;ar a more 
fubiuHiive revtrpnte to liio . authority, and receive kfs 
fupport frO.ni each, other. But Uie contrary effedl; fooii 
followed. The richfs an.sflld duiing their rcfidence at 
home rendered them independent. The influence acquired 
Ly hol]>itality made them formidable. They Would not ' 
be kd by the court : They could not be driven : And 
thus the fyftem of the Englifli government received a total 
and a fudden alteration in the comfe of lefs tlian fotty 
years. 

The firft rife of commerce and the arts had contributed, 
ij) preceding reigns, to iealter thofe iminenfe fortunes of 
the barons which rendered them fo formidable both to 
king and people. The farther progrefs of ihefs advan- 
tages began during this reign to ruin the ftnall proprir- 
tois of land * j und, by bo'.h events, the gentry, or ttibt 
rank v/hich compofed the houfe of coinmons, enlarged 
their power and authority. The early improvements in' 
luxury were feized by the greater nobles, whofc fortunts, 
placing them above frugality, or even calculation, were 
foondiffiprited iuexpenfive pieafures. Thefc improvemems 
reached at laft all men of property and thofe of fltnder 
fortunes, who at that time were often men of family, 
imitating thofe of a rank immediately above them, rediw 
ced thcmfelvesto poverty. Their lands, coming to falo 
fwelled theeitatcs of thofe who poffefled riches fufficient 
for tlie fafliionable expcnces ; but who were not excmptetl 
from fome care and attention to tlieir domeftic ceco- 
nomy. 

The gentry alfo of that age were engaged in no cxpcncc, 
except that of country hcfpitaliiy. No taxes were levied 
no wars waged, no attendance at court expedcd, no bril 
hery or pjofufion required at ekaions f. Could luunan 
nature ever reach luippinefs, tlie condition of the English 
i;enti7 under fo mild and benign a prince, might merit 
tiiat appellation. 
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The amount of the king's revenue, as it ftood in idi"!, Appendix, 
is thusftated*: Ot crown lamls 80,000 pounds a-ye.;r ; v,>»^ir>s^ 
by cuftoms and new impofitions, ncir 190,0005 by wards tina.iccs. 
aiid other various branches of revenue, bcfide purveyance, ' 
180,000. The vi^hole amounting to 430,000. The king's 
ordinary difburiement?, by the lame account, are faid to 
exceed this fum thirty-fjx thoufand pounds f- All the 
extraordinary fums which Janus had raifcd by fubiidies, 
loans, fa!e of lands, fale of tlie title of baronet, money 
paid by the States, and by the king of France, benevolen- 
ces, Szc. were in the whole about two millions two hund- 
red rhoufand pounds : Of which the fale of lands alForded 
fcven hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds. Tiie 
extraordinary difburfements of the king amounted to two 
millionc ; beiide above four hundred thoufand pounds gi- 
ven ill prefents. Upon the whole, a fufficient reafon ap- 
}jears, partly fro;n neceflary expences, partly for want o£ 
a rigid' oeconomy, why the king, even early in his reign, 
was deeply involved in debt, and found great difficulty to 
fupport the government. « 

Farmers, not commiiiioners, levied the cuftoms. It 
fcems, indeed, requifite, that the former metliod Ihouid 
always be tried before th£ latter, though a preterable one. 
When men's own interell is concerned, they fall upon a 
hundred expc'clients to prevent frauds in the merchants; 
and thefe.ths public may afterwards imitate in eilabiiihing 
proper rules for its othccrrs. 

The cuftoms were fuppofed to amount to five per cent. 
of che value, and were levied upon exports as well as imr 
ports. Nay, tlie inapofition upon exports, by James's 
additions, it faid to amount in fome few inllattccs to 
twcnty-fivs per csnt. This prafticej fo hurtfui to induf- 
tryu prevails ftii! in France, Spain, and mott countries of 
Europe. The cuiloms in 1604 yielded , 1275.000 pounds 
a-year J : They rofe to 190,000 towards the end 01 the 
reign. 

Interest, during this reign, was aj ten per cent, till 
1624, when it was reduced to eight. This high intcrclt 
is an indication of the great profits and fmali progrefs of 
commerce. 

The extraordhiary fupplies granted by parliament du- 
ring this whole reign aihounted not to more than 630,000 

• An jMraf^ or brief dcaUuKon of his majcfty's re.;eiiue, wl[h ihe affij- 
^alions auJ delilcatioiis upon the lame. 

' t I he cxccfs was forrr.£rly greaiei. a? appears by Saiifbary's Account. 
•See chaii. a. 

X Journ. J I May 1604'. 
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Appendix, pouiids ; whIch, divided among twenty-one years, makes 
V^vVi^ 30,0.-10 pounds a-year. I do not include thofe fuppKes, 
amounting to 300,000 pounds, which were given to thq 
king by his laft parliament. Thefe were paid in to their 
own commiffioners ; and the expences of the Spanifli war 
were much more than fufhcienfto cxhauft them. The 
diftrefled family of the paLitinate was a great burthen on 
James, during part of his reign. The king, it is preten- 
ded, pcfllired not frugality proportioned to the extreme 
narrownefs cf his revenue. Splendid equipages, however, 
he did not afFeft, nor coftly furniture, nor a luxurious ta- 
ble, nor prodigal mlftreffis. His buildings too were not 
fumptuous j though the Banqucting-houfc muft not be 
forgotten, as a nxjnurnent which does honour to his reign. 
Hunting was his chief arriufement, the cheapefi plcafure 
in which ta king can indulge himfelf. His expences were 
the effedts of liberality, rather than of luxury. 

One day, it is faid, while he was (landing amidil fomc 
of his courtiers, a porter pafTsd by loaded with money, 
which he was carrying to the treafury. The king obferved, 
that Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, one pf his liand- 
fome agreeable favourites, jvhifpered fomething to onq 
(landing near him. Upon inquiry, he found that Rich 
' had faid, how happ^ would that money make me! Without 
hefitation James bellowed it all upon him though it a- 
mounted to 3000 pounds. He added, Tou think yoiirfelf 
very happy in obtaining fo large a fum ; but I am more happy 
in obtaining an opportunity 6f obliging a worthy man, whom 1 
love. The generofity of Jimes was more the rcfult of a 
benign humour or light fancy, than cf reafon or judgment. 
The objedlu cf it were fuch as could render themfelves 
agreeable to him in his loofe hours ; not fuch as were en- 
, dowed with great merit, or who pofTefTed talents or po- 

pularity which could ftrengthen his intcreft with the pub- 
lic. . . ^ 

The fame advantage, we may remark, over the peo- 
ple, which the crown formerly reaped from tliat interval 
between the fall of the peers and the rife of the commons, 
was now pofTcfT^d by the people agai'nfl the crown, during 
the continii uice of a like interval. The fovereign had 
already loft that independent revenue by which he could 
fubfiil without regular fupplies from parliament ; and he 
had not yet acquiral the means of influencing t'aofe aflem- 
blies. The effcfts of this fituation, which commenced 
with the acccffion of the houfe of Stuart, foon rofc to a 
great height, and were moreorlefs propagated throughout 
all the reigns of that unliappy family. 



J A M E S 1. 225 

Subsidies and fifteenths are frequently mentioned by Append!):, 
hiftorians ; but neither the amount of thefe taxes nor the V*<or>ip» 
method of levying them have been well explained. It ap- 
pears, that the fifteenths formerly correfponded to the 
name, and were that proportionable part of the moveables* . 
But a valuation having been made in the reign of Edward 
III., that valuation was always adhered to, and each town 
paid unalterably a particular fum, which the inhabitants 
themfdves aflefled upon their fellow-citizens. The fame 
tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; becaufe, there it 
Was at firlt a tenth of the moveables. The whole amount 
of a tenth and n fifteenth throughout the kingdom»^ or a 
fifteenth as it is often more concifely called, v/as about 
29,000 poundsf. The amount of a fubfidy was not in- 
variable, like that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Eliza- 
beth a fubfidy amounted to laojOoo pounds: In the for- 
tieth it was not above 78,000$. It afterwards fell to 
^o,oco ; and was continually decreafing||. The reafon is 
eafily colle£ted from the method of levying it. We may 
learn from the fubfidy bills§, that one fubfidy was given 
for four fliillMigs in the pound on land, and two fhillings 
and eight-pence on moveables throughout the counties ; a 
conGderable tax, had it been ftri£tly levied. But this was 
only the ancient ftate of a fubfidy. During the reign of 
James, there was not paid the twentieth part of that fum.. 
The tax was fo far perfonal that a man paid only in the 
county where he lived, though he fnould poflefs eftates in 
other counties j and the afleflbrs formed a loofe eftimation 
of his property, and rated him accordingly. To prcferve, 
howevey, fome rule in the eftimation, it feems to have been 
the pra£tice to keep an eye to former afleHrnents, and to 
rate every man according as his anceftors, or men of fuch 
an eftimated property were accuftomed to pay. This was 
a fufficient reafon why fubfidics could not incrcafe, not- 
withftanding the great increafe of money and rife of rents. 
But there was an evident reafon why they continually de- 
creafed. The favour, as is natural to fuppofe, ran always 
againft the crown ; cfpecially during the latter end of Eli- 
zabeth, when fubfidies became numerous and frequent, 
and the fums levied were confiderable, compared to for- 
mer fupplies. The aflcfibrs, though accuftomed to have 
an eye to ancient eflimations, were not bound to obfcrvc 
any fuch rule j but might rate anew any peifon according 

• Co',;e's Inft. book iv. rhap. i. of fiiteenlhs, qu'nzins. 

t Id fab.'idies tcTnporary. fjoutn. ii]u!yi6io, 

|; Coke s Inft. boo'c iv. chsi. i. f.ibfidie? j mporary. 

^ .VeeitaiuiesatLarjc, 
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Ap'^»:V<Hjc. to ii^i prefent income. When rents foil, or part of ai^ 
<o.<-vnJ ef^ate was fold ofF, the proprietnr wis Jure to iVprefent 
tliefe loftes, and obtain a dimuiuLion of his fubtuly ; hut 
where rants rofe, or new l.iiids were purchafcil, he, kcpf 
his own ferret, and paid no more than formerJy. Tlie 
advantige, tlicr^fore, of every change was tai<eil agSinR rlic 
erovS'n;aad the, crown could obtaiii the JKlvantage of ni>Me. 
And to make the matter worfe, the alteration* w!\ich hr.p- 
p«necl in property during this ags were in grrK^ra! ur.ia-* 
vourable to the crown. The fmali proprietors, or twenty 
pound men, w^eut coiitinnaliy to dec*y : and wh?n tlKif 
eltatcs were fwaliowed up by a ^^iflatef-, tlie new purcivaftf 
iwcreafed not his 'fublidy. ^o teoic indeed is t'le wlvoli 
method of VLtin^r fubfidio'}, that the wonder was not how 
4i)e t3x fhoiUd toiitinu;vl:y diATiitiirii ; but bow -it yie-ided 
wiy revenue at all. It became at lifl: fo un'^qUsV and un* 
certain, that the paviiament was obliged to ciifctt^e it into 
a land ta*, 

Ti-in< price of corn during this rclgii, and that of 
ths other n^ cefT-iricG of life, was no lower, or was raihoy 
hiirher than at prcfcnt. Ji-y a prociaination (M James, efla- 
bliiiiing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 
ihirty-rwo fjiillinrfs a quarter, rye below eighteen, bar- 
ley below TiXte'.'n, the commiifcancrs were empowe* 
red to pwchafe corn for the magazine*^. Thefe 
prices then :ir3 to be regarded as low ; raoui^h they would 
rather pafs for high by ou-r prcfcnt sitimation. Tht ufual 
bread of the poor w^sat this time made of barley f. The 
bcft wool, during the greater part of James's reign, was 
fct thirty-three fiii!l!nt;s a tod J. A« prefent it is not above 
two-thirds of that value; though it is tb be prefumed, that 
our exports in woollen goods are fomewhat iHcreafed. The 
finer mnnuf?<flures too, by the progrcfs of arts an<l induf- 
try, iKive rather diminifiied in price, notwithlf and ing the 
gre;it increafc of money. In Sivnkf fpeare, the ho'defs tells 
FalihifT, tint the fliirts file bought him were holland at 
eight fhillings a-yard •, n high price at this day, even fup.^ 
pofmg whfit is not probable, that the befl: liolland at that 
time was equal in goodnefs to the beft that can now be 
purchafed. In like manner, a yard of velvet, about tlie 
iniddle of Elizabeth's reign, was valued at two-and-twen- 
ty fliiilings. It appears from Dr. Birch's lifi of prince 
Henry II, that that prince, by eon tradl with his butcher, 
payed near a groat a-pound throughout the year for ail the 

4' * Rytner, toin. x-ii- p. 516. To ihc Ome purpofc, fse al^o st Jac. vi. 

can. 28. t Rymi f. t^m. xx. p. 15 

1 See a compendium or dialogue inferied in the Memoirs of Wool, chap. 
•tl. II P. 
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beef and mutton ufed in hu family. Bsfulos, we muft " j<f,phiflifc, 
coalidcT, ilut the general turn of that age, which no laws vs-'V'^ 
could prevent, was the converting of arable land into 
pollute ; .A certain proof diat the latter w.iis found more 
proftt-able, and confequcmtly that all butcher's meat, as well 
as br<jad, was ratlier hi-gher than at prcltnc. W-c have a 
Te/'-ulation of the iitarket with regard to poaltfy and lom4 
other articles very early in Charles I.'s reign*; and the 
prices are liigh. A turkey-cock feiir IhiUings and fix-* 
pence, a turkey hen thccs fhilltngs, a pheafant cock fix, a. 
pheafant hen five, a partridge one fhilliiig, a goole two, a 
capon two and fix p?;iice, a pullet ont: and fix-pence, a rab- 
bit ei^j^ht pence, a dozen of pigeons fix-lhillingsf. \/e 
muft confider, that i^ondon atptefcnt is more than three- 
times inore populous th;;n it was 2t that time : A clrcuitH 
ftance whicu much iacreaies tlfc jjrice of pouitry, and of 
every thing that cannot conveniently be bixmght from a 
difcance: Ndt to mention tliat thefe reguiationu by autho- 
rity are always calculated to diminiih, never to increafe 
tiie. niarket-priccs. The eontradors for yicVuaJling the 
navy were allowed by government eight pence a day for 
tlie diet of each inzxx when in harbour, levt'ij pence half- 
penny wiien rt fen:|j which w^ouLl fuliicc at preicnt. The 
chief difference: in expence between thit age and the pre- 
fent couiifts in tho imaginary wants of niiin, which have 
fince extremely miiitiplied. Thefe|| are the principal rea- 
fi>ns why James's rtve.nue would go farther than the fame 
money in our time; thougji the diit'jrence Is not ne.rr io 
great as isulualiy imagined. 

Trie pubiic v-Ms entiTcly free from t]ve danger, and ex- Aim';, 
pence- 01 a Itanding av;iiy. While James was vaunting his- 
divuie vicegerency, and bonfting of his high prerogative, 
he poffefi-'d not fo much as a fingle regimciit oi guards to 
piaintajn his exten live Ci*TJ ms : A faihcient proof that lie 
fincerely believed his pvetcnSons to be well grounded, 
and a ftrong prefumption that they were at leail: built on 
■what were then deemed piaufible arguments. The militia ' 
of England, amounting to 160,000 men§, was the fole 
defence of the kingdom. It is pretended ih^t they were 

• Rymer, torn. xix. p. 51 1. 

f We may judj^e cf tli:: great grle"arce 0? p;ir -rj',nce hy ih s cii .um- 
Oance. thn ilie piirvevo-sofieri ja' e bm (ixpencs [oi a dozen of pigeons, and 
two iience lora Pin»l. Journ. 85 May 1626. 

i Ri^mer, mm. xvii.- P. ^j^i, ei fe,]. 

;| '1 his. volume wds wriiren aho -e • f^enly elslit years ' ■■Core ihe prcrrnt 
edition of zj^'b. Iii tlia". (lioK peiio l, prices have perlw,^ rlftri irtore thUa 
cluHng trie ptcceding hundred and rifry. 

S J:i;:a. i Match .62>, 
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j<piitT<iu. tept in good order during; this reign *: The city of London 
^^"f^ procured officers who had ferved abroad, and who taught 
the trained bands their exercifes in Artillery garden ; a 
praftice which had been difcontinued fince 1588. All the 
counties of England, in emulation of the capital, were 
fond of Ihowing a well-ordered and well-appointed militia. 
It appeared that the natural propenfity of men towards 
military (hows and exercifes will go far, with a little atten- 
tion in the fovereign, towards exciting and fupporting this 
fplrit in any nation. The very boys at this time, iri 
mimickry of their elders, inlifted themfelves voluntarily 
into companies, ele£led officers, and pradifed the difci» 
pline, of which the models were every day expofed to 
their view f. Sir Edward Harwood, in a memorial com- 
pofed at the beginning of the fubfequent reign, fays, that 
England was fo unprovided with horfes fit for war, that 
2000 men could not poITibly oe mounted throughout the 
whole kingdom %. At prcfent the breed of horfes is fo 
much improved, that almoft all thofe which are employed 
cither in the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for 
that purpofe. 

Th£ diforders of Ireland obliged James to keep up fome 
forces there, and put him to great expence. The commoa 
pay of a private man ia the infantry was eight pence a- 
day, a lieutenant two Ihillings, an enfign eighteen pence §. 
The armies in Europe wer^ not near fo numerous during 
that age j and the private men, wc may obferve, were 
drawn from a better than at prefent, and approaching 
nearer to that of the officers. 

Ix the year 1583 there was a general review made of 
ail the men in England capable of bearing arms; and 
thcfc were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, according 
to Raleigh ]|. It is impoffible to vrarrant the cxaclnefs ot" 
this computation j or, rather, we may fairly prefume it 
to be fomewhat inaccurate. But if it approached near 
the truth, England has probably, fince that time, increa- 
fed in ponuloufnefs. The growth ot London, in riches 
and beauty, as well as in immbers of inhabitants, has 
been prodijjious. From 1600 It doubled everv fortv 
years ** i and confcijucnily, in i63o, it contained four 
timcsasmany inhabitants asat the beginningof the centurv. 

• .Stowc. SfC alfo fir Walter Raleigh of the Prcto(;?.livcs of Parliomern, 
and ]ohiirtoni Hlft. l.b. xviii. f Stowe. 

J 111 il,e Hailcyau Mil'ctUitii)', vol. iv. p. 251,. ^ Rynier, 

!(ivn. xvi. p. 717. 

(I iJf the ill' eiiiion of fliippirg. Tli's ni'inber is mi.ch fiiperior 10 that cod* 
taiiicd in Miiiden, and thai di.liY«ied ty liv Ldv.atd Cote lO the honlc of 
Jtu.niopsi aiidis'uioie Ijkely. •• sir \ViJli«m tei.'y. 
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It has ever been the centre of all the trade in the kingdom ; Appendix, 
and almoft the only town that affords fociety and amufc- 
ment. The affeftion which the Englifli bear to a country 
life makes the provincial towns be little frequented by the 
gentry. Nothing but the allurements of the capital, which 
is favoured by the refidence of the king, and by being the 
feat of government, and of all the courts of juftice, can 
Prevail over their palFion for their rural villas. 

London at this time was almofl; entirely built of wood, 
and in every refpedt was certainly a very ugly city. The 
earl of Arundel firft introduced the general pratlice of 
brick buildings *. 

The navy ot England was efteemed formidable in fjjvy. 
Elizabeth's time, yet itconfifted only of thirty-three Ihips, 
befiiles pinnaces f : And tlie largeft of thefe would not 
equal our fourth-rates at prefent. Raleigh advifes never 
to build a (hip of war above 600 tons ^. James was not 
negligent of tiie navy. In live years preceding 1623, he 
built ten new Ihips, and expended fifty thoufand pounds 
a-year on the fleet, befide the value of thirty-fix thoufand 
pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the royal 
forefts §. The largeft (hip that had ever come from the 
Englilh docks was built during this reign. She was only 
1400 tons, and carried fixty-four guns ||. The merchint 
fhips, in cafes of necelTity, were inftantly converted into 
fhips of war. The king affirmed to the parliament, that 
the navy had never before been in fo good a conai- 
tion **. 

Every feffion of parliament during this reign, we meet commerte. 
with grievous lamentations concerning the decay of trade, 
and the growth of popery : Such violent propenfity have 
men to complain of the prefent times, and to entertain dif- 
content againil their fortune and condition. 1 he king 
himfelf was deceived by thefe popular complaints, ana 
wasatalofsto account for the total want of money, 
which he heard fomuch exaggerated ff. It may, how- 
ever, be affirmed, that during no preceding period of 
Englifli hiflory, was there a more fcnlible increafe than 

• sir Edward Walkei's Political Difcourfes, p. jyo. 
t Coke's (nil. book iv, cha^j, i. Cunfultaiion in parliament for the navy, 
^ By Kaleigh's account, in his difcoinfe ot the fiift i-nention of IWpping 
the fleet, in twenty-fourth of the qr.een, (.oniifted only of ihiiteen fliips, 
and was augmented afterwards eleven. He proltably reckoned fome to be 
pinnaces, whichCoke called fhips- 

^ Journ. II March 167J. Sir VVillilin Monfon m^tkes the number amount 
•'nlv tD nine new iTilps. 25^. 1| Stowe. 

Pari. Hifl. vol. vi p. 94. tt Kym3r, tarn, xvii. p. 4lj, 
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Appendix, during the reign of this monarch, of all the advantage* 
Va*»-v^i*i» which diftinguifti a flourifliing people. Not only the peace 
which he maintained was favourable to induftry and com- 
merce: His turn of mind inclined him to promote the • 
peaceful arts : And trade being as yet in its infancy, all 
additions to it mud have been the mord evident to every 
eye, which was not blinded by melancholy prejudices*. 

By an account f which feems judicious and accurate, 
it appears that all the feamcn employed in the merchant 
fervice amounted to 10,000 men, which probably exceed* 
not die fifth paft of their prefent number. Sir Thomas 
Overbury fays, that the Dutch poflefled three times more 
fhipping than the Englifti, but that their fliips were of in- 
ferior burden to thofe of the latter Sir William Mon- 
fon computed the Englifti naval power to be little or no- 
thing inferior to the Dutch || , which is furely an exaggera- 
tion. The Dutch at this time traded to England with 
600 ftiips; England to Holland with fixty only§. 
Hanufac- A CATALOGUE of the manufaftures, for which the » 
Englifh were then eminent, would appear very contemp-^ 
tiblc, in comparifon of thofe which flourifli among them 
at prefent. Almoft all the more elaborate and curious arts 
were only cultivated abroad, particularly in Italy, Holland 
and the Netherlands. Ship-building, and the founding 
of iron cannon, were the fole in which the Englifti ex- 
celled. They fecni, indeed, to have pafTeflcd alone 
the fecret of the latter ; and great complaints were 
made every parliament againft the exportation of Englifti 
ordnance. 

Nine tenths of tlie commerce of the kingdom confifted 
in woollen goods**. Wool, Iiowever, was allowed to be 
exported, till the 19th of the king. Its exportation was 
then forbidden by proclamation, though that edid was 
never ftiriQly executed. Moft of the cloth was exported 
raw, and was dyed and drefled by the Dutch ; who gais- 
cd, it is pretended -700,000 pounds a year by this manu- 
fafturef f. A proclamation iffued by the king againft cx- 

* See note fTT] It the end of the volume. 

f Ihe trade's iucreafe, in the Haile>'an Mifc. vol, iii. 

}. Remarks on his 1 ravels, Hatl, Mifc. vol. ii. p. 349. 

II N*<al IracH p. 339.350. § Raleigh s Obfervaiions. 

*• Jouiii. a 6th May 1 62 1. 

+ f Journ. so May 1614. Raleigh, in his obfervaiions, conaputes the 
lofs at 400,000 ;)ouncH to the nation. There are about 80,000 undrelled cloths, 
lars he, expoiied yearly. He compuies. belides. that about 100,000 pounds 
a year had been loft by kerfies ; not to nfention other articles. The account 
of joa.Qiio cloths a-ycar exjjoitcd. in Elisabe'.h's reign, feems 10 be exaggeia- 
red. 
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porting cloth in that condition, had fucceeded h 111 during Appendix, 
one year, by the rcfufal of the Dutch to buy the drefled v^^orO 
cloth, that great murmurs arofe againft it } and this mea- 
furc was retratled by the king, and complained of by the 
nation, as if it had been the moft impolitic in the world. 
Jt feems indeed to have been premature. 

In fo Httle credit was the fine Englifh cloth even at 
home, that the king was obliged to feek expedients by 
which he might engage the people of fafliion to wear it *. 
The manufafture of fine linen was totally unknown in 
the kingdom f. 

The company of merchant-adventurers, by their pa- 
tent, pofleffed the fole commerce of woollen goods, though 
the ftaple commodity of the kingdom. An attempt made 
during the reign of Elizabeth to lay open this important 
trade had been attended with bad confequences for a time, 
by a confpiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not to make - 
any purchafes of cloth ; and tlie queen immediately refto* 
red them their patent. 

It was the groundlefs fear of a like accident that enfla- 
ved the nation to thofe exclufive companies, which confined 
fo much every branch of commerce and induftry. The 
parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the king, 
the patent of the Spanilh company; and the trade to Spain, 
which was at firft very infignificant, foon became the moft 
confiderable in the kingdom. It is ftrange that they werC 
not thence encouraged to abolifh all the other companies, 
and that they went ng farther than obliging them to en- 
large their bottom, and to facilitate the admiflion of new 
adventurers. 

A BOARD of trade was ere£led by the king in 1622$. 
One of the reafons afligned in the commiffion, is to remedy 
the low price of wool, which begat complaints of the de- 
cay of the woollen manufaftory. It is more probable, 
however, that this fall of prices proceeded from the increafe 
of wool. The king likcwifj recommends it to the commif- 
fioners to inquire and examine, whether a greater freedom 
of trade, and an exemption from the reftraint of exclu- 
five companies, woiild not be beneficial. Men were then 
fettered by their own prejudices ; and the king was juftly 
afraid of embracing a bold meafure, whofe confequences 
might be yncertain. The digefting of a navigation aft, 
of a like nature with the famous one executed afterwards 
by the republican parliament, is likewifc recommended to 
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Appendix, the commiflloners. The arbitrary powers then commonly 
''-'^^'^ aflumed by the privy council, appear evidently through the 
whole tenor of the commiffion. 

The Clk manufafture had no footing in England : 
But, by James's direftion, mulberry-trees were planted, 
and filk-worms introduced*. The climate feems unfa- 
vourable to the fuccefs of tliis projedl. Thq planting 
of hops increafed much in England during this reign. 

Greenland is thought to have been difcovered about 
this period ; and the whale-fifhery was carried on with luc- 
cefs: But the indullry of the Dutch, in fpite of all oppo- 
fition, foon deprived the Englifh of this fource of riches. 
A con>pany was ere£lcd for the difcovery of the north- weft 
paflage ; and many fruitlcfs attempts were made for that 
purpofe. In fuch noble projects, defpnir ought never to 
b; admitted, till the abfolute impoflibility of fuccefs be 
fully afcertained. 

-The paflage to the Eafl-Indiee had been opened to the 
Engliih during the reign of Elizabeth ; but the trade to 
thofe parts was not entirely eftabliflicd till this reign, when 
the Eaft-India company received a new patent, enlarged 
their (lock to 1,500,000 poundsf, and fitted out feveral 
fliips on thefe adventures. In 1609 they built a vc flel of 
1 200 ton, the largeil merchant Ihip that England had ever 
known. She was unfortunate, and perilhed by fhipwrcck. 
In idri, a large fliip of the company, alhfted by a pin- 
nace, maintained five feveral engagements with a fquadron 
of Portnguefe, and gained a complete vitflory over forces 
much fuperior. During tlie following years the Dutch 
company was guilty of great injuries towards the Englifh, 
in expelling many of their fadlors, and deftroying their 
fettlements : But thefc violences were refented with a pro- 
per fpirit by the court of England. A naval force was 
equipped uiider the carl of Oxford and lay in wait for 
the return of the Dutch Ealt-India fleet. By reafon of 
crofs winds, Oxford failed of Ins purpofe, and the Dutch 
efcapedi Some time after, one rich fliip was taken by 
vice-admiral Merwin ; and it was ftipulated by the Dutch 
to pay yOjOOo pounds to the Engliih company, in confide-" 
ration of the lofl'es" which that company had fuflained ||. 
But neither this flipulation, nor the fear of reprilals, nor 
the fenfc of that friefidfliip which fubfifted between Eng- 
, land and the States, could rcftrain the avidity of the 
Dutch company, or render them equitable in their pro- 
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cecding9 towards their allies. Impatient to have the fole Appendix. 
poflelFion of the fpice trade, which the Engliflj then (ha- s^trr^ 
red with them, theyafliimed a juiifdiction over a fa£tory 
of the latter in the ifland of Amboyna; and on very im- 
probable, and even abfurd pretences, feiz^l all the fadtors, 
with their families, and put them to death with the moft 
inhuman tortures. This difmal news arrived in England 
at the time when James, by the prejudices of his fubjefts, 
and the intrigues of his favourite, was conftrained to make 
a breach with Spain ; and he was obliged, after fome re- 
monllrmces, to acqulefce in this indignity from a ftate, 
whofe alliance was now beconie neceffary to him. It is 
remarkable that the nation, almofl without a murmur, fub- 
mitted to this injury from their proteftant confederates ; 
an injury which, be fides the horrid enormity of the aftion, 
was of much deeper importance to national intereft, than 
all thofe which they were fo impatient to refent from the 
houfe of Auftria. 

The exports of England from Chriltmas l6l2 to 
Ckridmas 1613 are computed at 2,487,435 pounds. 
The imports at 2,141,151 : So that the balance in 
favour of England was 346,284*. But in 1622 the 
exports were 2,320,436 pounds; the imports 2,619,315; 
which makes a balance of 298,879 pounds againft Eng- 
landf. The coinage of England from T599 to 1619 
amounted to 4,779,3 14 pouiids 13 (hillings and 4 pence:).: 
A proof that the balance in the main was confiderably in 
favour of the kingdom; As the annual imports and exports 
together rofe to near five millions, and the cuftoms never 
yielded fo much as 200,000 pounds a-year, of which ton- 
nage made a part, it appears that the new rates affixed by 
James did not, on the whole, amount to one (hilling in 
the pound, and confequently were flill inferior to the in- 
tention of the original grant of parliament. The Eaft- 
india company ufually carried out a third of their cargo 
in commodities II. The trade to Turkey was one of the 
moft gainful to the nation §. It appears that copper half- 
pence and farthings began to be coined in t'.iis reign * *. 
fradefmen had commonly carried on their retail bufinefs 
chiefly by means of leaden tokens. The (mail (ilver pen- 
ny was foon loft, and at this tinie was no where to be 
found. 

What chiefly renders the reign of James mcmorab'e, Colonies, 
is the commencement of the E"gl'^^ colonies in America ; 

* Mlffelu'en's Circle of Commerce, p. isi, fid. ibid. 

J H<ipp7 future SiJte of tnnlaod, p. 7S. 

.VJu'iTi'sD^fcouifeon the lia^ Ind a Trade. 
5 Ibid. I). 17. •• Anderfoii, vol. i. p. 447. 
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Appendix, colonies eftabliflied on the nobleft footing that has beeij 
^-^■v>J knoFwn in any age or. nation^ The Spaniards, being the 
iirft difcoverers of the new world, immediately took 
pofleflion of the precious mines which they found there } 
and, by the allurement of great riches, they were tempt- 
ed t6 depopulate their own cQuntry, as well as that which 
they conquered ; and added the vice of floth to thofe of 
avidity and barbarity, which had attended their adventu- 
rers in thofe renowned enterprifes. That fine coaft was 
entirely negledled, which reaches from St. Auguftin to 
Cape Breton, and which lies in all the temperate climates, 
is watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile foil, but 
nothing more, to the iuduftrious planter. Peopled gra-» 
dually from England by the neceffitous and indigent, who 
at home increafed neither wealth nor populoufnefs, the 
colonies which were planted along that tratt, have prot 
moted the navigation, encouraged the induftry, and even 
perhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their mother-country. 
The fpirit of iqdependency, which was reviving in EnT 
gland f here (hone forth in its full luftre, and received new 
acceflion from the afpiring character of thofe who, being 
difcontented with the eftablilhcd church and monarchy, 
had fought for freedom amidft thofe favage deferts, 

QuERwElizabethhad done little more than give a name 
to the continent of Virginia ; and after her planting one 
feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that country was 
entirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the 
military enterprifes againfl: Spain, and left ambitious fpirits 
no hopes of making any longer fuch rapid advances to- 
wards honour and fortune, the nation began to fecond the 
pacific intentions of its monarch, and to feck a furer, 
though flower expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. 
In 1606, Newport carried over a colony, and began a fet- 
tlement ; which the company erc£led by patent for that 
purpofe in London and Briftol, took care to fupply with 
yearly recruits of provifions, utenfils, and new inhabitants. 
About 1609, Argal difcovered a more dire£t and fhorter 
paflage to Virginia, and left the tra£t of the ancient navi- 
gators, who had firft dirc£l:ed their courfe fouthwards tq 
the tropic, failed weftward by n^eans of the trade-win^s, 
and then turned northward, till they reached the Hnglifh 
fettlements. The fame year, five hundred perfons under 
Cr Thomas Gates and fir George Somers were embarked 
for Virginia. Somcrs's (hip, meeting with a tempeft, 
vx'as driven into the Bermudas, and laid the foundation of 
a fettlement in thofe iflands. Lord Delawar afterwards 
undertook the government . of the Engli{h colonies : But 
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notwithftanding all his care, feconded, by fupplies ^ronl Appendixo 
James, and by money raifed fr6m the firft lottery ever ^OnrW 
known in the kingdom, fuch difficulties attended the fet- 
tlement of thefe countries, that in 1614, there were not 
alive more than 400 men, of all that had been fent thither. 
After fupplying themfelves with provifions more imme- 
diately neccffary for the fupport of life, the new planters 
began the cultivating of tobacco ; and James, notwith- 
ftanding his antipathy to that drug, which he affirmed to 
be pernicious to men's morals as well as their health *, , 
gave them permiffion to enter it in England ; and he inhi- 
bited by proclamation all importation of it from Spain f . 
By degrees, new colonies were eftablifhed in that conti». 
lient, and gave new names to the places where they fet- 
tled, leaving that of Virginia to the province firft plan- 
ted. The illand of Barbadoes was alfo planted in this 
reign. 

Speculative rcafoners, during that age, raifed many 
obje£tions to the planting of thofe remote colonies ; and 
foretold that, after draining their mother-country of in- 
habitants, they would foon (hake off her yoke, and eredt 
an independent government in America : But time has 
Ihewn, that the views entertained by thofe who encoura- 
ged fuch generous undertakings, were more juft and folid. 
A mild government and great naval force have preferved, 
and may ftill preferve during fome time, the dominion of 
England over her colonies. And fuch advantages have 
commerce and navigation reaped from thefe eftabliftiments, 
that more than a fourth of the Englifh (hipping is at pre- 
fent computed to be employed in carrying on the traffic 
with the American fettlements. 

Agriculture was anciently very imperfeft in En- 
gland. The fudden tranfitions fo often mentioned by 
hiftorians, from the loweft to the hlgheft price of grain, 
and the prodigious inequality of its value in different years, 
are fufficient proofs that the produce depended entirely on 
the feafons, and that art had as yet done nothing to fence 
againft the injuries of the heavens. During this reign con- 
fiderable improvements were made, as in moft arts, fo in 
this, the moft beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue 
might be formed of books and pamphlets treating of huf- 
bandry, which were written about this time. The nation, 
however, was ftill dependent on foreigners for daily 
bread ; and though its exportation of grain now forms a 

t 
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Appendix. ODnfiderablc branch of its commerce, notwithftawling its 
y^„/'y\J probable increafe of people, there was in that period a re- 
gular importation from the Baltic, as well as from France } 
and if it ever ftopped, the bad confequences were fenfibly 
fclt by the nation. Sir "Walter Raleigh in his obferva'tions 
computes, that two million's went out at one time for corn. 
It was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, that the exportation 
of corn had been allowed in England ; and Camden ob- 
fcrves, that agriculture from that moment received new 
life and vigour. 

The endeavours of James, or, more properly fpeakinj^, 
thofe of tlie nation, for promoting trade, were attended 
with greater fuccefs than thofe for the encouragement of 
learning. Though the age was by no means deftitute of 
eminent writers, a very bad tafle in general prevailed du- 
ring tliat period ; and tiie monuroli himfelf was not a liU e 
infe£led with it. 

teamingand On tlie origin of letters among the Greeks, the genius 
of poets and orators, as might naturally be expedled, was 
diflinguifhed by an amiable fimplicity, which, whatever 
rudencfs may fometimes attend it, is fo ntted to cxprefs 
. the genuine movements of nature and paflion, that the 
compofitions poflefled of it mull ever appear valuable to 
the difcerning part of mankind. The glaring figures of 
difcourfe, the pointed antithefis, the unnatural conceit, 
the jingle of words ; fuch falfe ornaments were not cm- 
ployed by early writers; not becaufe they were rejected, 
but becaufe they fcarcely ever occurred to them. An 
eafy, unforced llrain of fcntiment runs through their com- 
pofitions i though at the fame time we may obferve, that 
amidft the moll elegant fimplicity of tliought and expreffion, 
one is femetimes furprifed to meet with a poor conceit, 
whitli had prefcnted itfelf unfought for, and which the 
author had not acquired critical obfcrvation enough to 
condemn *. A bad tafte feizes with avidity thefe frivo- 
lous beauties, and even perhaps a good tstfte, ere furfcited 
by them : They multiply every day more and more in 
the fafliionablc compofitions : Nature and good fenfe are 
neglefted : Laboured ornaments ftudied and admired : 
And a total degeneracy of ftyle and language prepares the 

• The name of PdIvmi'iccs, one of Ocdi[>us"s fen?, moans in ibe origiraj 
much i/Mirreiling. In the altercations between the two btoihersj in,tfch\ lus 
SojShacles, and turipidc;, this conceit is employed ; aij it i^reirnrkablf, uhat 
fo poor a conundnioi could not le lejeiled by auv cf thefs thice poets, fo 
juftly celebrated tor their tafte and rim,>lie,tv. \\ hit couM Shakefpeare ha-e 
done worfe < I'erencc has iiis inuftia cji timtntikm, non amntium. Many 
funilar inftances will occur to the learned. U if- well known, Uui Afifiolle 
treats very lerloully of pun?, oivide* jhem iDi« levejai. i.UUe^, and recbis- 
menditbe ul'e of thcta i« wrat«Ui. 
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way for barbarifm and ignorance. Hence the Afiatw Appendix, 
manner was found to depart fo rnuch from the fimple Ooi"^ 
purity of Athens : Hence that tinfel eloquence which is 
obfervable in many of the Roman writers, from which 
Cicero himfelf is not wholly exempted, and which fo much 
prevails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the 
jPlinys. 

On the revival of letters, when the judgment of the 
public is yet raw and unformed, this falfe glitter catches 
the eye, and leaves no room, either in eloquence or 
poetry, for the durable beauties of folid fenfe and lively 
palfion. The reigning genius is then di^metricaJly oppolite 
to that which prevails on the firft origin of arts. The 
Italian writers, it is evident, even the moft celebrated, 
have not reached the proper fimplicity of thought and 
compofition ; and in Petrarch, Taffo, Gnarini, frivolous 
witticifms and forced conceits are but too predominant. 
The period during which letters were cultivated in Italy, 
was fo fliort as fcarcely to allow leifure for corrci^ing this 
adulterated "relifli. 

The more early French writers are liable to the fame 
reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, have too 
much afFefted thofe ambitious ornaments, of which the 
Italians in general, and the leaft pure of the ancients, fup- 
pKed them with fo many models. And it was not till 
late, that obfervation and refleftion gave rife to a more 
natural turn of thought and compofition among tlut ele^ 
gant people. 

A LIKE charadter may be extended to the firft Englifti 
writers ; fuch as flouriihed during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, and even till long afterwards. Learning, on 
its revival in this ifland, was attired in the fame unnatural 
garb which it wore at the time of its decay among the 
Greeks and Romans. And, wliat may be regarded as a 
misfortune, the Englilh writers were poflefled of great 
genius before they were endowed with any degree of tafte, 
and by that means gave a kind of fanftion to tlKjfe forced 
turns and fentiments which they fo much afFeded. Their 
fliftorted conceptions aiid expreffions are attended with 
fuch vigour of mind, that we admire the imagination 
which produced them, as much as we blame the want of 
judgment which gave them admittance. To enter into 
.an exaft crLticifm of the writers of that age would exceed 
ourprefent purpofe. A fliort chara£ler of the mod emi- 
nent, delivered with the fame freedom which htftory ex- 
eiT.ifes over king^s and minifters, may not be improper. 

Vol. rV. X X 
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The national prepolTeffions, which prevail, will p?rhap8 
vender the former liberty not the leaft perilous for an au- 
thor. 

If , Shakefpeare be cdnfidercd as a Man, born in a rude 
age, and educated in the loweft manner, without any in- 
ftruftion, either from the world or from books, he m.ay 
be regarded as a prodigy: If reprefented as a Poet, capa- 
ble of furnifhing a proper entertainment to a refined or 
intelligent audience, we muft abate much of this eulogy. 
In his compofitions, we regret, that many irregularities, 
and even abfurdities, fhould fo frequently disfigure the 
animated and paflionate fcenes intermixed with them } 
and at the fame time, we perhaps admire the more thofe 
beauties, on account of their being furrounded with fuch 
deformities. A ftriking peculiarity of fentiment, adapted 
to a Angle chara£ter, he frequently hits, as it were by in- 
fpiration ; but a reafonable propriety of thought he cannot 
for any time uphold. Nervous and pifturefque exprelTions 
as well as defcriptions abound in him ; but it is in vain 
we look either for purity or fimplicity of di«£lion. Hia 
total ignorance of all theatrical art and conduft, however 
material a defeft; yet, as it aftefts the fpe£lator, rather 
than the reader, we can more cafily excufe, than that want 
cf tafte which often prevails in his produftions, and 
which gives way only by intervals to the irradiations of 
genius. A great and fertile genius he certainly pofllffed, 
i.nd one enriched equally with a tragic and comic vein j 
but he ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous it is 
to rely on thefe advantages alone for attaining an excel- 
lence in the finer arts*. And there may even remain a 
fufpicion, that we over-rate, if pofTible, the greatnefs of 
his genius ; in the fame manner as bodies often appear 
more gigantic, on account of their being difproportion- 
td and mlihapen. He died in 1616, aged 53 years. 

Johnson pofTefTed all the learning which was wanting 
to Shakefpeare, and wanted all the genius of which the 
ether M'as poflefled. Both of them were equally deficient 
in tafte and ckgance, in harmony and corre£lnefs. A 
fcrvilc copyift of the ancients, Johnfon tranflated into bad 
Lnglilb the beautiful paflages of the Greek and Roman 
authors, without accommodating them to the manners 
of his age and country. His merit has been totally eclip- 
led by that of Shakefpeare, whofe rude genius prevailed, 
ever the rude art of his cotemporary. The Englifli thea- 
tre has ever fince taken a Itrong tinQure of Shakefpeare's 
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fpirit and characber i ami thence It hasjjrocee Jed, that the AppenJix. 
nation has undergone from all its neighbours, the reproach u*<-rO 
of barbarifm, from which its valuable produdlions in fom^ 
other parts of learning would otherwlfe have exempted it. 
Johnfon had a penfion of a hundred . marks from the king, 
which Charles afterwards augmented to a hundred pounds. 
He died in 1637, aged 63. 

Fairfax has tranflated Taflo with an elegance and 
cafe, and at the fame time with an exaclnefs, which for 
tliat age are furprifing. Each line in the original is faith- 
fully rendered by a correfpondent line in the tranflation. 
Harrington's tranflation of Ariofto is not likewife without 
its merit. It is to be regretted that thefe poets (hould have 
imitated the Italians in their llanza, wliicli has a prolixity 
and uniformity in it that difple-afcs in long performances. 
They had otherwife, as well as £ipenfer, who went before 
them, contributed much to the polifhing and refining of 
Englifh verfification. 

In Donne's fatires, when carefully infpc£l:ed, there ap- 
pear fome flafhes of wit and ingenuity ; but thefe totally 
fufrocated and buried by the hardeft and moft uncouth ex- 
prcffion that is any-where to be met with. 

If the poetry of the Englifli was fo rude and imperfeifl: 
during that age, we may rcafonably expect that their profe 
would be liable to ftill greater objettions. Though the 
latter appears the more eafy, as it is the more natural me- 
thod of compofition ; it has ever in praftice been founH 
the more rare and difficult ; and there fcarcely is an in- 
ftance in any language, that it h;i3 reached a degree ef 
perfeflion, before the refinement ol poetical numbers and 
expreffion. Englifli profe, during the reign of James, 
was written with little regard to the rules of grammar, 
and with a total difregard to the elegance and harmony 
of the period. Stuffed with Latin fentenccs and quotati- 
ons, it likewife imitated thofc inverfions which, how- 
ever forcible and graceful la tlie ancient languages, are 
uHlrely contrary to the idiom of the Englilh. I fliall 
indeed venture to affirm, tliat whatever uncouth plwafea 
and e'xpreffions occur In old books, they were chiefly ow- 
ing to the unformed talle of the author ; and that tlie lar.- 
gujge fpoken in the courts of Elizabeth and James was 
very little different from that which we meet with at prc- 
fent in good company. Of this opinion the little fcraps t 
of fpeeches which are found in the parliamentary journals, 
and which carry an air fo oppofite to the laboured oration:, 
feem to be a fufficient proof j and there want not produc- 
tions of that age wliich, being written by men who wei c 
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Appendiy. not authors by profefiion, retain a very natural manner, 
t^^v-«0 and may give us fome idea of the language which prevail- 
ed among men of the world. I ftall particularly mention 
fir John Davis's Difcovery, Throgmorton's, Eflex's, and 
Nevil's letters. In a more early period, Cavendilli's life 
of cardinal Wolfey, the pieces that remain of bifliop Gar- 
diner, and Anne Boleyn's letter to the king, differ little 
or nothing from the language of our time. 

The great glory of literature in this ifland during the 
reigti of James, was lord Bacon. Moft of his perfor* 
mances were compofed in Latin ; though he poflTeffcd 
neither the t;legance of that, nor of his native tongue. If 
weconfider the variety of talents difplayed by this man j 
as a public fpeakcf, a man of bullnefs, a wit, a courtier, n 
companion, an author, a philofopher ; he is juftly the 
obje£t of great admiration. If we conffder him merely as an 
author and philofopher, the light in which we view him at 
prefent, though very eftimable, he was yet inferior to his 
cotemporarvGalilaEO.perhapseven toKepler. Baconpointed 
out at a diftance the road to true philofophy : Galilxo both 
pointed it out to others, and made himfelf conlidernble 
advances in it. The Englifliman was ignorant of geome- 
try : The Florentine revived that fcience, excelled in it, 
and was the firft that applied it, together witli experimerit, 
to natural philofophy. The lornier rejedted, with tb^ 
mcfl: pofitive difdain, the fyftcm of Copernicus : The lat- 
ter fortified it with new proofs, derived both from reafon 
and the fcnfes. Bacon's llyle is ftifF and rigid : His witi 
though often brilliant, is alfo often unnatural and far-fetch- 
ed; and he fcems to be the original of thpfe pointed (imi- 
lies and long-fpun allegories which fo much diflinguilh 
the Englifli authors : Galilseo is a lively and agreeable, 
though fomewhat a prolix writer. But Italy, not united 
in any fmgle government, and perhaps fatiated with that 
literary glory which it has poflefTed both in ancient and 
modern times, has too much neglefted the renown which 
it has acquired by giving birth to fo great a man. That 
national fpirit which prevails among the Englilh, and 
which forms their great happinefs, is the caufe why 
they beftow on all their eminent writers, and on Bacon 
among the reft, fuch praifes and acclamations as may of > 
ten appear partial and excefFive. He died in 1626, in the 
66th year of liis age. 

If the reader of Raleigh's hiftorycan have the patience 
to wade through the Jev/ifh and Rabbinical learning which 
compofe the half of the volume, he will find, when he 
comes to ths Greek and Roman ftory, that his pains are 
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hot 'ihi-e-w^ard^d. Raleigh is the beft model ot" that in- Appendix, 
eient ftyle which foirie writ^ts ^vould hfFeft tb revive at 
• prefent. He was beheaded ih 161 8, a^'ed 56 years, 
i CiMPEN's hlftory of qu(ien Elizabeth may be eftefemed 

i good compofijtion, both for ftyle and matter. It is writ- 
ten with fimplicit^ 6f isxpreflion, very rare in that age, 
and v/ith regard tb truth. It tvovild not perhaps be to6 
much to affirm, that it is hmong tiie belli hiftorical 'pro- 
duflions which have ytt been cbrhpp'fed by any Ehgfilh- 
man. It is well known that the Efi^lift have hb't ihiic'h 
excelled iii that kind of literature. Hediif'd in 162^, a^efl 
■73 years. 

We lhall mention the kin^ himfelf St the efid 6f thefe 
EngliQi writers ; becaiife that is Bis Jslace, ivticA cbftrtde- 
red as an author. It may fafely be afhrmei^, that the me- 
diocrity of James's talents in litei-ature, Joihed to thi: 
great change in national tafte^ is one caiiie of that con- 
tempt under which his memory labours, and which i"s 
often carried by par^-writers to a great extreme. It la 
remarkable how different from oiirs were the fentiments 
of the ancients with regaird to learning. Of the firft 
twenty Roman e;rnperors, counting from Csfar to S^ve^ 
rus above the half were authors ', and though fe\*^,of theiii 
fecm to have been eminent in that profeflion, it is always 
• remarked to their praife, that by^ their example they en- 
couraged literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and 
his daughter Agrippina, petfons fo nearly allied to thie 
throne, the greater part of the clafiic writers, whofe works 
remain, were men of the higheft quality. As every hu- 
man advantage is attended with inconveniences, the 
change of men's ideas in this particular may probably be 
afcribed to the invention of printing ; which has rendered 
books fo common, that even men of Header fortunes can 
have accefs to them. 

That James was but a middling writer may be allow- 
ed : That he was a contemptible one, can by no means be 
admitted. Whoever will read his Bafilicon Uoron, par- 
ticularly the two laft books, the true law of free monar- 
chies, his anfwer to cardinal Perron, and almoil all his 
fpeeches and meflages to parliament, will confefs him to 
have poflelTed no mean genius. If he v/rote concerning 
witches and apparitions •, who in that age did not admit 
the reality of thefe fiftitious beings? If he has compofed 
a commentary on the Revelations, and proved the pope 
to be antichrill ; may not a fimihr reproach be extended 
to the famous Napier ; and even to Newton, at a time 
when learning was much more advanced, than during ihs 
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Appendix, reign of James ? kFrom the groflnefs of its fuperftitioiis, 
' L^vvJ "we may infer the ignorance of an age ; but never fhould 
pronounce concerning the folly of an individual, from his 
, admitting popular errors, confecrated by the appearance 

of religion. . , 

Such a fuperiority do the purfuits of literature poflefs 
above every other occupation that even he who attains but 
.a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence above thofe 
that excel the moll in the common and vulgar profeflions. 
The fpeaker of the houfe of commons is ufually an emi- 
nent lawyer ; yet the harangue of his majefty wiU always 
be found much fuperior to that of the fpeaker, m £very 
parliament during this reign. - 

EVery fcience, as well as polite literature^ muft be 
conGdered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaftic learning 
and polemical divinity retarded' the growth of all true 
knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that 
detd by which he, annexed a falary to the mptliematical 
and aftronomical profeflbrs in Oxford, fays, that geometry 
was almoft totally abandoned and unknown in England*. 
The beft learning of that age was the ftudy of the ancients. 
Cafaubon, eminent for this fpecies of knowledge was, 
invited over from France by James, and encouraged by a 
penfion of 300I. a year, a? well as by church prefermentsf . 
The famous Antonio di Dominis, archbifhop of Spalatro, 
no defpicable philofopher, came likewife into England, 
and aflForded great triuniph to the nation, by their gaining 
fo confiderable a profelyte from the papiits. But the mor- 
tification followed foon after : The archbifhop, though ad- 
vanced to fome ecclefiaftical preferments ^, received not 
encouragement fufficient to fatisfy his ambition : He 
made hisefcape into Italy, where he died in confinement. 

• Ryaier, torn. xvu. p. 317. f Ibid. p. 709. J Ibid. p. 95. 
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A parliament at Wejlminjler — At Oxford Naval expe- 
dition agaiitjl Spain Second parliament Impeachment 

of Buckingham — — Violent meafttres of the court War 

ivith France — Expedition to the ijle of Rhe. 



NO fooner had Charles taken into his hands the reins 
of government, than he fliowed an impatience to 
affemble the great council of the nation y and he would 
gladly, for tlie fake of difpatcli have called together the 
fame parliament which had fitten under his father, and 
which lay at that time under prorogation. But being told 
that this meafure would appear unufual, he iflued writs 
for fummoning a new parliament on the yth of May j and 
it v/as not without regret that the arrival of the prhicefs 
Henrietta, whom he had efpoufed by proxy, obliged him 
to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting till the 
eighteenth of June, when they aliembled at Weftminlter 
for the difpatch of bufmefs. 7 he young prince, unex- 
perienced and impolitic, regarded as fincere all the praifes 
and carefles with which he had been loaded, while aftivc 
in procuring the rupture with the houfo of Auftria. And 
befides that he laboured under great necefllties, he hafte- 
ned with alacrity to a period when he might receive the 
moft undoubted teftimony of the dutiful attachment of hit 
fubjefts. His difcourfe to the parliament was full of fim- 
plicity and cordiahty. He lightly mentioned tlie occafioii 
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C H which he had for fupply *. He employed no intrigue to 
A P. influence the fufFrages of the members. He -would not 

OotnJ even allow the officers of the crown who had feats in the 
1635. houfe to mention any particular fum which might be ex- 
pefted by him. Secure of the afFe£lions of the commons, 
he was refolved that theii; bounty fhould be entirely their 
own deed ; unafked, unfolicited ; the genuine fruit of fm- 
ccre confidence and regard. 

The houfe of commons accordingly took into confidera- 
tion the bufmcfs of fupply. They knew that all the money 
gtanted by the laft parliament had been expended on naval 
and military armaments ; and that great anticipations 
■were likewife made on the revenues of the crown. They 
were not ignorant that Charles was loaded with a large 
debt, contracted by his father, who had borrowed money 
botli from his own fubje£ts and from foreign princes. 
They had learned by experience, that the public revenue 
could with difficulty maintain the dignity of the crown, 
even under the ordinary charges of government. They 
were fenfible that the prefent war was very lately the re- 
fult of their ovyn importunate applications and entreaties, 
;ind that they had folemnly engaged to fupport their fovc- 
reign in the management of it. They were acquainted 
with the difficulty of military enterprifes, directed againft 
the wliol'' houfe of Auflria ; againft the king of Spain, 
pofTelTed of the greatcft riches and moft extcnfive domini- 
ons of any prince in Europe ; againft the emperor Fer- 
dinand, hitherto the moft fortunate monarch of his age, 
who had fubdued and aftonifhed Germ-iny by the rapidity 
of his victories. Deep impreffions, they faw, muft be 
made by the Englifh fword, and a vigorous ofFenfive war 
be waged againlt thefe mighty potentates, eve they would 
rtfign a principality, which they had now fully fubdued, 
and which they held in fccure pofTeffion, by its being fur- 
rounded with all their other territori^. 

To anfwer, therefore, all thefe great and important 
ends ; to fatlsfy their young king in the firft rcqucft which 
he made them to prove their fenfe of the many royal vir- 
tues, particularly oeconomy, with which Charles was en- 
dowed ; the houfe of commons, condudied by the wifeft 
and ablefl fenators that had ever flouriflied in England, 
thought proper to confer on the king a fupply of two fubfi* 
dies, amounting to 112,000 pounds f. 



• Btufltworth, vol. i. p. iji. Tarl. Hift. vol. vi, p. 346. Franklyn, 
p. loS. 

f A fubfidy was nov; faUenioaboai ji.o^q. Csfia^a, p. 914. f.rft edit. 
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Tati meafure, v/liich difcovers rather a cruel mockery CHAP, 
of Charles, than anjr ferious defign of fupporting him, L. 
appears fo extraordinary, when rowfidered in all its v^'vx^ 
circumftanc€S, that it naturally fummons up our at- "6/5. 
tention, and raifes an inquiry concerning the caufes of a 
condu£t, unprecedented in an Englifli parliament. So 
numerous an affembly, compofed of perfons of various 
difpofitions, was not, it is probaljle, wholly influenced 
by the fame motives ; and few declared openly their true 
reafon. We fliallj therefore, approach nearer to the truth, 
if we mention all the views which the prefent conjun£lure 
could fuggeft to them. 

It is not to be doubted, but fpleen and ill-will againfl: 
the duke of Buckingham had an influence with many. 
So vaft and rapid a fortune fo little merited could not fail 
to excite public envy ; and, however men's hatred might 
have been fufpei^ed for a moment, while the duke's cor.- 
du£t feemed to gratify their paffions and their prejudices, 
it was impolfible for him long to preferve the affe£tions 
of the people. His influence over the modefty of Charles 
exceeded even that which lie had acquired over the weak- 
nefs of James; nor was any public meafure conduced but 
by his counfel and direftion. His vehement temper 
prompted him to raife fuddcnly to the highefl: elevation his 
flatterers and dependents : And upon the l^fl occafion of 
difpleafure, he threw them down with equal impetuofity 
and violence. Implacable in his hatred ; fickle in his 
friendftiips : All men were either regarded as his enemies, 
or dreaded foon to become fuch. The whole power of 
the kingdom wasgrafped by his infatiable hand ; while he 
' both cngrofi^ed the intire con fidence of his mailer, and 
held, invefl:cd in his fingle perfon, the moft confiderable 
oflices of the crown. 

However the ill humour of the commons might have 
been increafed by thefe confideraticns, we are net to fup- 
pofe them the fole motives. The hft parliament of James, 
amidft all their joy and feftivity, had given him a fupply 
very difproportioned to his demand and to the occafion. • 
And as every houfe of commons, which was elected du- 
ring forty years, fucc^eded to all the pafllions and princi- 
ples of their predeceflbrs ; we ought rather to account for 
this obftinacy from the general fituation of the kingdom 
during that whole period, than from any circumllances 
which attended this patticuhr conjundture. 

The nation was very little accuftomed at that time to 
the burden of ' taxes, and had neVer opened their purfes in 
any degree for fupporting their -fovereign. Even Eli^i- 

Vol. IV. Y y 
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C FI A. P. ^^^^> notwithftanding her vigour and frugality, and tlie 
L neceflary wars in whicii (lie was engagad, had reafon to 

1^^^^ complain of the commons in this particular ; nor could 
i6/j. the authority of that princefs, wliich was othcrwife almoft 
abfolutc, ever extort from them the requifite fupplies. 
Habits, more than reafon, we find iA every thing to be 
the governing principle of mankind. In tliis view likewife 
the finking of the value of fubfidies jnuft be confidered 
as a lofs to the king. The parliament, fwsyed byculiom, 
would not augment their number in tlie fame propor- 
tion. 

The puritanical party, though difguifed, had a great 
authority over the kingtl^m ; and many of the leaders a- 
mong the commons had fecretly embraced the rigid tenets 
of that feet. All thefe were difgufted with th? court, 
both by the prevalence of the principles of civil liberty 
eflential to their party ; and on account of the rcftraint 
under which they were held by the eftabli(hed hierarchy. 
In order to fortify himfelf againft the refentment of 
James, Buckingham had afFe£lcd popularity, and entered 
into the cabals of the puritans : But being fecure of the 
confidence of Charles, he had fince abandoned this party j 
and on that Account was the m.ore expofed to tlieir hatred 
and refentment. Though the religious fchcmes of many 
€\£ the puritans, when explained, appear pretty frivolous, 
we are not thence to im.igine that tliey were purfucd bv 
none but perfons of weak underftandings. Some men of 
the greuteit parts and moft extenfive knowledge that the 
nation at this time produced, could not enjoy any peace 
of mind ; becaufe obliged ^^to hear prayers offered up to 
the Divinity by a prieft covered with a white linen veft- 
nient. 

The match with France and the articles in favour cf 
catholics, which were fufpefted to be in the treaty, were 
likewife caufcsof difgult to this whole party : Though it 
muft be remarked, that the connexions with that crown 
were much lefs obnoxious to the proteflants, and lefs a- 
grecable to the catholics than the alliance formerly projedl- 
ed with Spain, and were therefore received rather with 
pleafure than diffatisfadion. 

To all thefe caufcs we muft yet add another of confide- 
rable moment. The houfe of commons, wc may obferve, 
was almoft entirely governed by a fet of men of the moft 
uncommon capacity and the largeft views : Men who were 
now formed into a regular party, and united, as well by 
fixed aims and projetts, as by the hardfliips which fom'e 
of them had undergone in profecution of them. Among 
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thele, we may mention the names of fir Edward Coke, CHAP, 
fir Ed<vin Sandys, fir Robert Philips, fir Francis Seymour, L. 
fir Dudley Di;^ges, fir John Elliot, fir Thomas Wentworth, 
Mr. Sclden, and Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm re- j6js. 
gard to liberty, thefe generous patriots faw with regret an 
unbounded power exercifed by tlie crown, and were re- 
Iblved to leize the opportunity which the king's neceffities 
oiFered them, of reducing the prerogative within more^ 
reafonable compafs. Though their anceftors had blindly 
given way to praftices and precedents favourable to kingly' 
power, and had been able, notwithftanding, to preferve 
fomt: fmall remains of liberty, it would be impofiible, they 
thought, when all thefe pretenfions were methodized and 
profecuted by the incrcafing knowledge of the age, to main- 
tain any (liadow of popular government, in oppofition to 
fuch unlimited anthority hi the fOvereign. It was neceflary 
to fix a choice : Either to abandon entirely the privileges of 
the people, or to fecure them by firmer and more precife 
barriers tlian the conllitution had hitherto' provided for 
them. In this dilemma, men of fuch afpiring geniufes 
and fuch independent fortunes could not long deliberate: 
They boldly embraced the fide of freedosn, and refolved 
to grant no lupplij?s to their neceffitous prince without ex- 
torting concefiions in favour of civil liberty. The erul, 
they efteemfd beneficent and noble : The means, 
regular and conftitutional. To grant or reTufe fupplies 
was the undoubted privilege of the commons. And as alb 
human governments, particularly thofe of a mixed frame, 
are in contimial llu6luation, it was as natural in their 
opinion, and allowable, for popular afiemblies to take ad- 
vantage of favourable incidents, in order to fecure the fub- 
jeft ; as for monarchs, in order to extend their own au- 
thority. With pleafure they beheld the king involved in a 
foreign war, which rendered him every day more depen- 
dent on the parliament; while at the fiime time the fituati- 
on of the kingdom, even without any military preparations, 
gave it fufficient fjcurity againll allinvallon from foreign- 
ers. Perhaps too, it had partly proceeded from expefta- 
tionsr.f this nature, th;it the popular leaders had been fo 
urgent for a rupture with Spain •, nor is it credible, that re- 
ligious zeal could fo farhave blinded all of tliem as to make 
them difcover in fuch a meafure any appearance of necefh- 
ty, or anv hopes of fuccefs. 

But, however natural all thefc fcntiments might ap- 
pear to the country-party, it is not to be imagined that 
Charles would entertain the fame ideas. Stroi^gly preju- 
diced in favour of the duke, whom he had heard fj higldy 
pttoiled in parliament, he could not conje^liire the caufo 
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C H A P. fuddeii an alteration in their opinions. And wlieri 

L. ' the war which they thenilelves had fo earneftly folicitfdj 
Oi*-v->j Wds at laft commenced, the immediate defertion of their 
fovereign could not but feem very unaccountable. Even 
t-hough no farther motive had been fufpefted, the refufal 
of fupply in fuch circumftances would naturally to hini 
appear cruel and oiecdtful : But when he perceived that 
this meafure proceeded from an intention of incroaching 
on hi& authority, he failed not to regafd thefe claims as 
highly criminal and traiterous. Tiioie lofty ideas of mo? 
iiarchical power which were very commonly adopted du- 
. ring that age, and to which the ambiguous nature of the 
Englifli coiiititution gave fo plaufible an appeartnce, wer<5 
firmly riveted in Charles; and, however moderate his tem- 
]iei-, the natural and unavoidable prepofleffioiti of felf- 
jove, joined to the late uniform precedents in favour of 
prerogative, had made him regard his political tenets 
certain and uncontroverted. 'raught to- confider even the 
<incient laws and ccnititution more as lines to direft his 
conduct, than bayriers to withft ind his power ; a confpi- 
i-ncy to ereft new ramparts in order to ftraiteii his autho- 
vity Appeared but one degree remcwcd from open fedition 
and rebellion. So altrocious in his eyes was fuch a defign, 
j:th July. that he feems even irnwilling to impute it to the commons; 

And though he was conftrained to adjourn the parliament 
hy reafon of the plague, which at that timt r.iged in Lon- 
don ; he imnrvediafely re-affembied them at Oxford, and 
made a new attempt to gain from them fdftie fupplies in 
iftAugun. fuclv^n i^'-gent necefiity. - ■ ■ ' . . , 
Parliament Charles HOW found himfclf obliged to depart from 
at Oxiord. dcliracy which he had formerly maintained. By /him" 

felf or his miniilers, he entered into a particular detail 
both qf the alliances which he had formed, and of the 
military operations which he had projefted*. He told 
the parliament, that by a promife of fubfidies, he had en- 
gaged the king of Denmark to take part in the war; that 
this rhonareh intended to enter Germany by the north, and 
to roufe to arms thofe princes who impatiently longed 
for an opportunity of aflcning the liberty of the empire; 
that Mansfcldt had undertaken to penetrate with an Eng- 
lifh army into tlic Palatinate, and by that quarter to excit* 
the members of the evangelical union ; that the States 
iTiuft be fupported in the unequp.l warfare which they 
waitaincd \Vlth Spain ; that no lefs a fum than 700,000 
pounds a-yearhad been found, by computation, requifite 

' Dug.la^c, p. j6. 
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for all thefe purpofes •, that the maintenance of the fleet, C K A P.' 
•.u)d the defence of Ireland, demanded an annual expence L. 
of 400,000 pounds ; that he hirafelf had ah'cady cxhauft- Vi^K-v^Nji 
ad and anticipated in the public fervice his whole revenue, '"^as- 
and had fcarcely left fufiicient for the daily fubfiltence of 
himfelf and his family *; that on his acceflion to the 
crown, he found a debt of -above 300,000 pounds, con- 
ira£ted by his father in fupport of the palatine ; and that, 
while prince of Wales, he had himfelf contrafted debts, 
notwithftanding his great frugality, to the amount of 70,000 
pounds, which he had expended entirely on naval and mili- 
tary armaments. After mentioning all thefe fafts, the 
king even condefcended to ufe entreaties. He faid, that 
this requeft was the firft that he had ever made them ; 
that he was young and in the commencement of his reign i 
and if he now met with kind and dutiful ufage, it would 
endear to him the ufe of parhaments, and would for ever 
prefcrve an entire harmony between him and his peO- 
plet. 

To thefe rcafons the commons rcmainad inexorable. 
Notvvithftanding that the king's meafures, on the fuppofi- 
tion of a forqign war, which they had conftantly deman- ■ 
ded, were altogether unextepticnabie, they obftinatcly le- 
fufed any farther aid. Some membsrs f^ivourable to the 
court bavin , inGfted on an addition of two fifteenths to the 
former fupply, even this pittance was refufed f ; though it 
was known that a fleet and army were lying at Por'tfmouth 
in great want of p^y and provifions; and that Bucking- 
ham , the admiral, and the treafurer of the navy, had ad- 
vanced on their own credit near a hundred thoufand 
pounds for the fea-fervice ||. Befides all their other mo- 
tives, the houie of commons had made a difcovery which, 
as they wanted but a pretence for their rcfufal, inflamed 
them againft the court and againfl the duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

When James deferted the Spanifli alliance, and courted 
that of France, he had promifed to furnifli Lewis, who 
was entirely deftituteof naval force, with one fliip of war, 
together withfeven armed veflels hired from the merchants. 
Thefe the Frencli court had pretended they would employ 
againft tlie Genoefe, who being firm and ufeful allies to 
the Spanifti monarchy, were naturally regarded with an 
evil eye both by the king of France and of England. When 

• Pari. HHl. vol. vi. p. 356. ' 
f Rufh. vol. t. p. 177, 17S, Jcc. rJrl. HiO. vol. vi. p. 399. Franklyn, 

p. «nS, log. Journ. ioA\x^ i6?5. 

* Ruffc. vol. i.'p. .190. > II Pari. H.ft. vol. vi* p. jor>. 
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CHAP. veflels by Charles's orders arrived ,at Diepe, there' 

L. ' arofe a ftrong fufpicion that they were to ferve againll 

^^-vx.^ RocheUe. The failors were inflamed. That race of men, 
>63j. who are at prefent both carelefs and ignorant in all m.itters 
of religion, were at that time only ignorant. They drew 
up a remonftrance to P<;nnington, their commander ; and 
figning all their names in a circle, left he fliouid difcover 
(he ring-leaders, they bid it under his prayer-book. Pen- 
ning'ton declared, that he would rather be hanged in Eng- 
land for difobedience, than light againft his brother protef- 
tants. in France. The whole fquadron failed immediate- 
ly to, the Downs. There they received new orders from 
Buckingham, lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the 
duke knew that authority alone would not fuflice, he em- 
ployed much art and many fubtilties to engage them to 
obedience ; and a rumour which was fpread, that peace 
had been concluded between the French king and the 
hugonots, aiFifted him in his purpofe. When they arrived 
at Diepe they found that they had been deceived. Sir Fcr- 
dinapdo Gorges, who commanded one of the veflels, 
broke through and returned to England. All the ofRcers 

' and failors of all the other fliips, notwithftanding great 

offers made them by the French, immediately deferted. 
0»ie gunner alone preferred duty towards his king to the 
caufe of religion; and he was afterwards killed In charging 
a cannon before Rochellc*. The care which hillorians 
have taken to record this frivolous event, proves with what 
picafur? the news w^s received by the nation. 

f HE h/OU/e of commons, when informed of thefe 
tfanfu£4;io.ns, fliowed the fame attachment with the failors 
for the proteftant religion ; jnor was their zeal much better 
guided byreafon and found policy. It was not confidcred, 
that it was highly probable the king and the duke them- 
f;;lves had heye been deceived by the artifices of France, 
nor had they any hoilile intention againft the hugonots ; 
that were it not otherwife, yet might their meafures be 
juftilied by the moft obvious and moft received maxims of 
civil polijy ; that if the force of Spairi were really fo 
exorbitant as the commons imagined, the French monarch 
was the only prince that could oppofe its progrefs, and 
preferve the balance of F'Urope ; that his power was at 
pfefent fettered by the hugonots, who, being poflefl'ed of 
many privileges and even of fortihed towns, formed an 
empire within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jca- 
ioufy ind inquietude; that an infurredlion had been at 
t 

• 4ianl.l/n, p. 109. Rufli. vol. i. p. 17511^6^ ^S'-ii^i^ ^ 
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that time wantonly and voluntarily formed by their lea- C H A P. 
ders, who, being difguftcd in feme court intrigue, look L. 
advantage of the never-failing pretence of religion, in or- U'-v"^ 
der to cover their rebellion ; tJiat the Dutch, influenced '^-'3' 
by tPtf-? views, hsd ordered a fquadron of tv- cnty (liips 
to join the French fleet, employed againft the inhabitants 
of Rochelle*; that the SpaniHi monarch, fenfible of the 
lame coiifequences, fecrctly fupported the protfftaiits in 
France ; and that all princes had ever f^crificed to reafons 
of flate the intercfts ef their religion in foreign countries. 
All thcfe obvious confidenitions had no influence. Grer.t 
murmurs and difcontents dill prevailed in parliament. The 
liugonots, though they had no ground of complaint againfl 
the French court, were tliought to be as much intiitled to 
afliftance from England, as if they had taken arms in de- 
fence of their liberties and religion againft the pevfecuting 
rage of the catholics. And it pfainly appears from this 
incident, as well as from many others, that of all European 
nations, the Britifh were at that time, and till long after, 
the moft under the influence of that religious fpirit which 
tends rather to inflame bigotry than increafe peace and 
mutual charity. 

On this occafion, the commons renewed their eternal 
complaints againft tlie growth of popery, which was ever 
the chief of their grievances, and new their only one f. 
They demanded a ftrift execution of the penal laws againft 
the catholics, and remcnftratcd againft fome late pardons 
granted to priefts;}.. They attacked Montague, one of the 
king's chaplains, on account of a moderate book which 
he had lately publiihed, and which, to their great dif^juit, 
faved virtuous catholics, as well as other Chriftians, from 
eternal torments Ij. Charles gave them a gracious and a 
compliant anfwer to all their rcmonftranccs. He w;vs how- 
ever, in his heart, extremely averfe to tliefe furious mca- 
furcs. Though a determined proteftant by principle as 
well as inclination, he had entertained no violent horror 
againft popery ; and a little humanity, he thought, was 
due by the nation to the religion of their anceftors. That 
degree of liberty which is now indulged to catholics, 
though a party much more obnoxious, than during the 
reign of the Stuarts, it fuited neither with Charles's fen- 
timents, nor the humour of the age, to allow tliem. An 
abatement of the more rigorous laws was all he Intended ; 
and his engagements with France, notwithft;'nding that 

• Joum; tS April 1626. i Fta:ik!vn, p. 3, i^c. 

t I'arl. H;(1. vol. vi. p. 374. Jo-irn. ) 1625. 
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their regular execution had never been 'promifed or expect 
ted, required of him fome indulgence. But lb unfortunate 
■was this prince, that no meafurfe embraced during his 
whole reign was ever attended with more unhappy and 
more fatal confequences. 

The extreme rage againft popery Was a fure charadle- 
riftic of puritanifm. The houfe of commons difcovered 
other infallible fymptoms of the prevalence of that party. 
They petitioned the king for replacing fuch able clergy as 
had been fiienced for want of conformity to the ceremo- 
nies *. They alfo enabled laws for the ftrift obfcrvance 
of Sunday, which the Puritans afFefted to call the Sabbath, 
and which they fan£tified by the moft melancholy indo- 
lence f. It is to be remarked, that the different appcllati- 
oss of this feftival were at that time known fymbols of the 
different parties. 

The king finding that the parliament was refolved to 
grant him no fupply, and would furnifli him with nothing 
but empty proteltations of duty |, or difagreeable com- 
plaints of grievances; took advantage of the plague ||, 
which began to appear at Oxford, and on that pretence im- 
mediately diflblved them. By finiHiing the felFion with a 
diflolution, mftead of a prorogation, he fufficiently expref- 
fed his difpleafuTC at their conduct. 

To fupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles iflued 
privy-fcals for borrowing money from his fubje6ls§. The 
advantage reaped by this expedient was a fmall compenfa- 
tion for the dilguft which it occafioned : By means, how- 
ever, of that fupply, and by other expedients, he was, 
though with difficulty, enabled to equip his lleet. It con- 
fifted of eighty veficls great and fmall ; and carrieil on 
board an army of 10,000 men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately 
created vifcount VVimbleton, was intruded with the com- 
mand. He failed immediately for Cadiz, and found the 
bay full of Spanifh fhips of great value. He either ne- 
glected to attack thefe IhipsjOr attempted it prepolicroufly. 
The army was landed and a fort taken: But the undifci- 
plined foldiers, finding ftore of wine, could not be rellrain- 
ed from, the utmoft excefies. Farther flay appearing fruit- 
lefs, theyv/erc reimbarked ; and the lleet put to fca with 



• RulK. vol. i. p. »Si. t « C'ar. I, cap. i. Journ ?l Jure 

1625. ■ * Franklyn, p. iij. Rufliworth, vol. i. p. 190. 

I| TItp p'agnc was really fo violff'ii, that it had been moved in the houfe at 
the br^im.irg of tlie ledion, to pttition the king to adjourn them. Joutti. 21 
June •.6J5. So 1! was itnijoirio'.e to enter upon giievan-.e«, eienif there had 
been any. '1 he only buiinef-i of tlic pail.ament wa; to give fupply, wh'cJi 
wailwiDuch wauled by ilie kiiij, in older lo carry on ib.c •mr in wlr.rh they 
had enga'jcd h\m . 
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iti inietiiibn of intercepting the Spartifh galieong. ^Qf C H A F. 
fhe pbg^ having feized the feartiert srnd foldiefs, they were L. 
*ttltgcd to abandon all hopes of this priie, am'd fetufn to t/vSJ 
Enghnd. jLood complaints ■were made againft fhe court '^^s- 
for intruftrng fo important a command to a man lik(f Ce- 
£il, whom, though he poflelTed gre'at experieAce, the 
pcKjple, judging by the etent, efte^^d of fieflifer cSpa^ 
city*. 

CrfARtEs, Katving failed of forich A pWic, -^ii obliged 
agam to have rcfcourfe to a parliament. Thodgli the ill ,626. 
faccefe of his enterprifes dimiitifhed his authority, ajid 
flio^'cd tfvcty day more plainly the impritdertce of thi Spa- 
nifti Avar ; though the incrcaie of his necelfi'ties teiidered 
him more dependent, and more expofed fO thd ^croich* 
ments of the commons', he was refolvcd to try once more 
fhat rcguhr and conftitutional expedient for fupply. Per- 
haps too, a little political art, which at that timehd prac- 
tifcd, was mdch frufted to. He had named four popular 
leaders, ffrcrifft of counties y fir £d«i'ard Coke, fir ftobert 
Philips, fir Thomas Went worth, and fir Pranck Seymour; 
and, though the queftiort had beeil formerly rttiich cori- 
teftedf, he thought that he had by that mearis iricapici- 
fatcd them from being eiet\ed members. But his inten- 
tion being fo evident, rather pirt the commons mofe upoii 
cheir guard. Enow of patriots Itill' remained to kee^ up 
the ill htrmottr of the houfe ; and men needed but little 
kiftruition or rhetoric to recommend to them praft'iees 
whith increafed their ovpn importance artd cofffideration. 
The weaknefs of the court alfocOirld not more evidently 
appear than by its being reduced to ufe fo ineffectual an 
expedient, irt order to obtain an infiuerice over the (Com- 
mons. 

The vicATs, therefore, of the Ia:ft paTltamerit vv'ere Im- 
mediately adopted ; as if the fame men had been every 
where elcified, and no time had intervened fince their 
meeting. "When the king laicf before the htfufe his necef- 
fities, and' afked for fupply, they irrtmediately voted him 
thr«e fubfidies and three fifteenths ; and though they af- 
terwards added- one fubfidy more, the fum was little pro- 
portioned to the grcatnefs of the occafiOn, and ill fitted 
to promote thofe views of fuccefs and glory for wluch the 
young prince in his firft enterprife fo ardently longed. 
But this circumftance was not the molt difagrecable one. 

* Franklyn, p. iij. Rufliworth, vol. up. iq6. 

t li i'! always an eipref^cUul: ill ihif>»rit of fuclinnhSi that nOSli*rfff ftiall 
trechofei; but the contiary praflice had oftcrf prtvailed. D'EweS, p'. jS: 
Vet dill great Joubl5 were entertained cu this head. See JtWfiu 9 ittf. 
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CHAP. The fupply Was only voted by the commons. The paffing: 
of that vote into a law was referved till the end of the 
fcflion*. A condition was thereby made, in a very undif- 
guifed manner, with their fovereign. Under colour of 
redrefling grievances, wliich during this fhort reign could 
not be very numerous, they were to proceed in regulating 
and controlling every part of government which dil'pleafed 
them : And if the king either cut them ftiort in this un- 
tlertaking, or refufed compliance with their demands, he 
muft not expe£t any fupply from the commons. Great 
diflatisfadion was exprcfled by Charles at a treatment 
which he deemed fo havfli and undutifulf- But his ur- 
gent neceflities obliged him tofubmit; and he waited with 
patience, obferving to what fide they would turn them- 
felves. 

The duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious to 
the public, became every day more unpopular, by the 
fymptoms which appeared both of his want of temper and 
prudence, and of the uncontrolled afccndant which he had 
acquired over his mailer If.. Two violent attacks he was 
obliged this fefiion to fuftain ; one from tlie earl of Brif- 
tol, another from the houfe of commons. 

As long as James lived, Briftol, fecure of the concealed 
favour of that monarch, had exprefled all duty and obedi- 
ence; inexpeftation that an opportunity would offer of 
re-inftating himfelf in his fo.iner credit and authority. 
Even after Charles's accelTion, he defpaired not. He fub- 
mitted to the king's commands of remaining at his coun- 
try-feat, and of abfenting himfelf from parhament. Many 
trials he made to regain the good opinion of his mafttr ; 
but finding them all fruitlefs, and obferving Charles to be 
entirely governed by Buckingham, his implacable enemy, 
he refolved no longer to keep any meafures with the court. 
A new fpirit, he faw, and a new power, arifing hi the 
nation ; and to thefe he was determined for the future to 
trult for his fecurity and protedion. , 

When the parliament was fummoned, Charles, by a 
ftretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as 
is cullomary, (hould be fent to Briltol||. That nobleman 
applied to the houfe of lords by petition ; and craved their 
good offices with the king for obtaining what was his due as 

* Journ. 27 March ifj6. 

t Parliamcniaiy Hiftciy. vol. vi. p. ^^q. Ruftiwoith, vcl. t. p. 054. 
t His ciedit with the king liaU given hi:n fuch inlluence, tlia.i he had no 
Wis lhaa twenty proxies granted him this i-ailia mem by lo many peers v 
wJ.irh occalioiied a vote, thai no peer fliould havcabovc 1 wo rroxies. The eail 
Leiceiter in 1485 had once ten pioxics. D twes, P. jH. 
I) Ruftiworth, v,ol. i. p. 2^6. 
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^ peer of the realm. His writ was feirt him *, but accom- CHAP, 
panied with a letter from the lord keeper, Coventry, com- 
manding him in the king's name to abfent himfelf from 
parliament. This letter Briftol conveyed to the lords, and 1626. 
afked advice how to proceed in fo delicate a fituation*. 
The king's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briftol took 
his feat. Provokied at thefe repeated inftances of vigour, 
\vhich the court denominated contumacy, Charles order- 
ed his attorney-general to enter an accufation of high 
treafon againft him. By way of recrimination, Briftol 
accufed Buckingham of high treafon. Both the earl's de- 
fence of himfelf and accufation of the duke remain f ; 
and, together with fome original letters ftill extant, con- 
tain the fulleft and moft authentic account of all the ne- 
gotiations with the houfe of Auftria. From the whole, 
ihe great imprudence of the dulce evidently appears, and 
the fway of his ungovernable paflions ; but it would be 
difScult to collcft thence any a£tion which in the eye of 
the law could be deemed a crinve ; much lefs could fubjeft 
him to the penalty of treafpn- 

The impeachment of the commons was ftill lefs dange- 
rous to the duke, were it eftimated by the ftandard of law 
and equity. The houfe, after having voted up6n fome 
queries of Dr. Turner's, that common fame was a fujjicient 
ground nf accufation the commons'^, proceeded to frame 
regular articles againlt Buckingham. They accufed him 
of having united many offices in his perfon ; of having 
cougl.t tv/o of them ; of neglefting to guard the feas, in- 
fomuch that many mercliant-lhips had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy ; of delivering Ihips to the French king in 
order to ferve againft the hugonots; of being employed in 
the falc of honours and offices ; of accepting extenfive 
grants from the crown -, of procuring many titles of ho- 
nour for his kindred ; and of adminiftering phyfic to the 
Jate king without acquainting his phyficians. AH thefe 
articles appear, from comparing the accufation and reply, 
to be either frivolous, or falfe, or both i|. The only charge 
which cculd be regarded as important was, that he had 
extorted a fum of ten thoufand pounds from the Eaft-India 
company, and that he had confifcated fome goods belong- 
ing to French merchants, on pretence of their being the 
property of Spaniih. The impeachment never came to 
a full determination ; fo that it is olflicult for us to give a 

• Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 237. Franklyn, p. no, fee. 

f KuDiworth, vol. i. p. 2;6. 262, 263, &C. Franlilyii, p. 123, &c. 

X Rufhworth, vol.i, p. aiy. Whitlocke, p. 5. 

H RulliWorlh, vol. i. p. 30b, ice. 375, j^. jouin. 15 Maich itaS. 
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CHAP. dcci(iy£ opjniQp with regari to thpfip art^les : Bjut It mt^i 
■jl he cpufqffed, that the duke's anfw€r iri thcfe partipulari, 
jo^SrV ^ all the reft, is fo c^car W fatisfpftory, that it is mi 
j6s6. pofTible to rcfufe oiir jflent to 'it *. His faults and hie-* 
mi(hes were in many refpefts very great ; htjt rapacity 
apd ay^ricf wiere vices with which hp was lutirely wnap- 
quainted. 

It is remarkable that the cowniQns, thovigh fo ipiJch 3l 
lofs to fiml articles of charge ag^iril^ Ruckinghain, ^^evet 
a^dppted ^Fiiloi's a.ccufatipDi or impeached the duke fo? 
his qondv^ i" Spaniih tjreaty, the mop; blanjable cif- 
cymftawec in hi,s y/l>ol|e life. He ha<ireafp« to Relieve t;hf 
Spaniards finpere in their profefllpns ; yet, in order to 
gj-atify lus private palTions, he had hyrried his ij^aftej ^4 
liis country into ^ war pernicious to the interefts of hpth, 
^ut fp riveted tlu-pughout the nation were the pfejvd ices 
with regard tp Spaniih deceit and falfehood, that very few 
pf the co^nmona fecial oayet to have been convinced that 
they had been feduced by Jiuck Ingham's narrative : A cer- 
t.iin proof that a difccvery of this nature was not, as is 
imagined by feyeral hifiorians, the ca'ufe of fo fudderi 
and fiirpjrifing a variation ia th^ mcafures of the p^rliart 
{neat t- . 

, While; the cornnipns were thus warmly engaged 
gajnll Buckingham, the king feerned defirous of embracing 
every opportunity by which he cowld exprefs a contempt 
and difregard for them. No on? was at that time fufficir - 
ently fcnnhk of the greaj weight which the cohimons 
bore in thg balance of the cou(titution. The hiftory of 
England had never hitherto afforded one inftance where 
fsny great movement or revxilutipn had proceeded from the 
lower hoi^fe. And as their ranl^, both con fidered in a 
DOfly and^s individ^i^Js^ was but the ifecond in the king* 
dpni ; nothing lefs than fatal ejfperienqq could engage th? 
IJnglifli princes to pay a due regard to the inclinations 9( 
■ 'that formidable aflembly. . . 

■ The earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the unlverfity of 
Cambridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, though 
lying under impeachjnent, was yet, by means pfcowrt-inteT 
reft, chofci^ in his place. Th<» commons refcnted and 
Ivudly complained of this afront ; and the more to en- 
rage them, the king hinxfelf wtiote a letter to the umvcr- 
fity, extolling the duke, ajid ^ving them t^ianks fp* hi« 
election :f. . i 



• 'Whitlcukc, p. 7, 
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Tkc lord keeper, in the klng'» name, exprefsiy com- cH A P 
aianded the hoofc not to meddle with his minifter and fer-. L. 
vant, Euckiugham ; aiul ordered theqa to fviidii in a few i^or^ 
days, the bijl vhich they had begun for the fubfidies, and i6 j6. 
to make (jjiue addition to them ; olherwife they mud not 
€xpe£k to fit any longer *. And though tlieCi narlh com- 
mands were end»avburei to be explaiaed and nvoUificd, 
» few d»p dStcT, by a fpaech pf Buckingham's f, they 
faikd not to leave a difagrecableinvpreflion behind them. 

Besides a more ftajely ftyle, which Cbarle» in general 
aff(:<Sl;ed to this parlia,taent thaa to the hd, he went fo far 
ina mefLge, as to thneateu the commons, that if tliey did 
tiot furnilh him with fuppUes, he (hould be obtiged to 
try xnu counfds. This language waj fufficicr.tlv clear: 
•yet, left any ambiguity ihould remain, fir Dudley Carle* 
ton, vicc-cliamberlaln, took cqre to explain it. " I pray 

you con&der," fald he, •* what thtU. new counfels are 
** or may be. I fcgr to declare thofe that I conceive. In 
** all Chrittlaa kingdoms, you know that parliaments 
** were in ufe ancieutly, by which thofe kingdoms werii 
•^f governed in a mo Qiflouriihing mariner; until the nao- 
** narclis began to know their own ftrength, and feeing the 
f * turbulent fpirit of their parliaments, at length they by 
«« little and. httle begaato ft^nd on their prerogatives, and 
«< at laft overthrew thq partiamente, throi^ghout Chriften- 
« dom, except here only with us.^ — —Let us be tarefuf 
M tlien to preferve the kill's good opinion of parliarnents, 
" which briageth inf^h happioefs to this nation, and makes 
*« us envied of all others, while ther« is this fweetnefs be- 
** tween his ajajefty and the commons ; left we lofe the 
«^ repute of a free people by our turbuiency in parliaff^ 

racnt Thefe imprudent fuggeftions rather gave 
iffariiing than ftruck terror, A precarious liberty, the com- 
mons thought, which was to, be prefervcd by unlimited* 
cojnplailauce was no liberty at all. And it was neceflary, 
iviiile yet in their power, to fecure the conftitution by 
iuch ini^incihle barrieis, that no king or mimfter ihould 
^ver, for the future, daee to fpeak fuch a language to 
any parliament, or ev^ entertain fuch ^ projcd; aj^^ain-^ 
>hem» 

Two menahers of the houfe, fir Dudley Digge« and fi* 
Joh« Eljtott, who had been employed as managers of the 
impeachment againft the dujic, were throwa into prifan 

• PaTl.^Hin. val. vi, p. 444. 

t Id. ibid. p. 4^;!, Kp(hworih> vol. i. p. 9?5. FraiH.Ijrn, p. 
X iUiniHTOrlh. vol. i. p. j5g. Wiu|4oc4t*i p. 6. 
^ Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 336. , 
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CHAP. The commons immediately declared, that they would 
L. proceed no farther upon bufinefs, till fhey had fatisfac^ 
V""^'^ tion in- their privileges. Charles alleged, as the reafon 
'^i*^- ot this meafure, certain feditious expreflions, which, he 
faid, had, in their accufation of the duke, dropped from 
thefe members. Upon inquiry it appeareo that no fuch 
expreflions had been ufed *. The members were releafed, 
and the king reaped no other benefit from this attempt than 
to exafperate the houfe ftill farther, and to Ihow fome de- 
gree of precipitancy and indifcretion. 

X'lovEJ? by tliis exampie, the houfe of peers were rou- 
fc(i from their inactivity ; and claimed liberty for the earl 
of Arundel, who had been lately confined in the Tower. 
After many fruitlefs evalions, the king, though fome- 
what ungracefully, was at iaft obliged to compiy f . And 
in this incident it fufficiently appeared, tliat the lords, 
how little fo ever inclined to popular coiirfes, were not 
wanting in a juft fenfe of their own dignity. 

The ill Uumour of the commons, thus wantonly irrita- 
ted by the cpurt, and finding no gratification in the legal 
LnpeachiTjeiit of Euckinghim, iought other objetts on 
which it r|ijght exert iti'clf. 7 he never-failing cry of 
popery here ferved them in ^Icad. 'I hey again claimed 
the execution of the peqal laws againft carhoiics ; and 
they preiented to the king a lift of perfons cntrufted with 
offices, moll of than infignificant, who were either con- 
vi£led of fufpefted recufants |. In this particular, they had 
perhaps, fpme reafon to blame the king's condutt. He 
had promifcd to the laft houfe of commons a redrefs of 
this religious grievance : But he was apt, in imitation of 
his father, lo imagine th,it the parliament, when they 
failed uf fuppjying his necefiities, had, on their part, freed 
him from the obligition of a ftri<^t performance. Anew 
ddium, lilvcwile, by thefe rcprefcntatious, \vas attempted 
to be thrown Upon Buckingham, His mother, who 
bad great influence over him, ■j^'as a profcflcd catholic j 
his wits was not free frotri fufpicipn : And the indulgence 
given to catholics was of courfe fuppofed to procceed en- 
tirely from hii credit and authority. • !^o violent was the 
bigotry of the limes, that it was thought a fuificient rea- 
fon for difqualifying any one from holiiing an office, that 
his wife, or relations, or companions, were papilts, though 
he himfelf were a conformifl: J. -. 

• Rufbworth, p. 35S. 361. FrJnWyn, p. 180. 
f Id. ibid. p. 3(15, 3b^, &c. Fraiiklyn, p. iSi. 
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It is remarkable, tliat pcrfecutiah was here chiefly q }^ 
|>ui'hed on by laymen ; and that the church was wilhng- £. 
to have granted more liberty than would be allowed by the \^^/-wkJ 
commons. The reconciling dodlrines likewil'e of Mon- loio. 
tague failed not anew to meet with icvere ccnfures from 
that zealous aflembly*. 

The next attack made by the commons, had it prevai- 
led, would have proved decifive. They were preparing 
a remonltrance agaiuil the levying of tonnage and poun- 
dage without conicnt of parliament. This article, toge- 
ther with the new impofitiojis laid on merchandife by 
James, coiiftituted near half of the crown-revenues ; and ^ 
by depriving the ki^ig of thsffe refources, they would have 
■ reduced him to total fubjedtion and dependence, Whiic 
they retained fuch a pledge, bendes the fupply already 
promifed, they were fure that nothing could hz rerufcd 
them. Though after canvaihng the matter near three 
months, they found themfelves utterly incapt-ble of fixing 
any legal crime upon the duke, they regarded liim as an 
unable and perhaps a dangerous minilier ; and they inten- 
ded to prefent a petition, which would then have been 
equivalent to a command, for removing him from h'n 
majefty's pcrlan and councils f. 

The king was alarmed at the yoke which he faw pre- 
pared for him. Buckingham's fole guilt, he thought, was 
tlic being his friend and favourite J. All the other com- 
plaints againft him were mere pretences. A little before, 
he was the idol of the people. No new crime had fince 
been difcovered. After the mod diligent inquiry, promp- 
ted by thegreateil malice, the fmalleit appearance of guilt 
could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he aiked, mult 
ail manki.ui entertain of his honour, ftiouid he faciifice 
Jiis innocent friend to pecuniary confiderations ? What 
farther authority ibould he retain in tJie nation, were he 
capable, in the beginning of his reign, to give, in i'o fignal 
an inllance, fuch matter of triumph to his enemies, anci 
difcouragemcnt to his adherents? To-day the commons 
pretend to wreft his niiniiler from him. To-morro -v tliey 
will attack fome branch of his prerogative. By their rc- 
monftranc€S, and promifes, and proicftations, thcyhatl en- 
gaged the crown In a war. As foon us they lav/ a retreat 
impoiribie, without waiting fornew incidents, withoutcove- 



• P.u'liwoiih. vol. 1. p. ro^. 
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C U A I*, ring thcmfclvcs with new prcteuces, they immediately de* 
fcrted him, and rcfufed him all reafonable fupply. If 

^,,^v^ was evident, that they defired nothing fo much aa to fetf^ 
t^ii. him plunged in inextricable difficulties, of which they in* 
tended to take advantage. To fuch deep perfidy, to fuch 
unbounded ufurpatrons, it was neceflary to oppofc a pro* 
per firmnefs and rcfolurion. All encFoachn:>€nfs on fu- 
prcme power could only be refifted fuccefsfully ort the Crfl! 
attempt. The fovereign authority was, with f&me difficul- 
ty, reduced from its ancient and legal height } but when 
once pullred downwards, it foon became Contemptible^ 
and would eafily, by the corntinuancc of the fiame effort* 
now encouraged by fuccefs, be carried ro the loweft ex* 
tremity . 

Prompted by thefe plaufible motires, Charles was de- 
termined iitamediately to diftblve the parliament. When 
this rcfolution was known, the houfc of peers, whofe com- 
pliant behaviour intitled them fo fome authority with him, 
endeavoured to interpofe*, and they petitioned him, that 
he would allow the parliament to fit fome time longer. 
Not a momertt longer^ cried the king haftily f } and he fbori 
after ended the fefiion by a diflblution. 

As this meafure was forefeen, the commons took care 
to fmifti and difperfe then- remonftrance, which they in- 
tended as a juftifkation of their conduit to the people. 
The king likewife, on his part, publifhed a declaration, 
15th jL,.e. xs-bichhe gave the reafong of his difagrG(*ment with the 
parKament, and of their fudden diffoiurion, before they 
had time to conchidc any pne a£lj. Thefe papers fur- 
niflicd the partifans on both fides with ample matter of 
apology or 01 recrimination. 'But all impartial men judged, 
«« That the comn»ons, thoagh they had not as yet violate»i 
«f any law, yet, by their unpliablenefs and independence, 
«« were infenfibly changing, perhaps improving, the 
«« fpirit a<jd genius, while they preierved die forms of 
** ihc conltltution : And that the king was acting altoge- 

ihtr without a plan running on in a road furroundedf 
«« on jU fides with the moft dangerous precipices, amd 
«' concerting no preper meafures, either for fubmitting 

to the obftia^cy of the commons, or for fubduing" 
" it." 

After u breach with the parliament, which feemed fo 
dllFicultto repair, the only rational counfel which Charles 
could purfue, was, immediately to conclude a peace, with 
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Spain, and to render himfelf, as far as poflible, indepen- CHAP, 
dent of his people, who difcovered fo little inclination to 
fupport him, or rather who feem to have formed a deter- 
mined refolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could 
be more eafy in the execution than this meafure, nor 
more agreeable to his own and to national intereft. But, 
befiJcs the treaties and engagements which hfe had en- 
tered into with Holland and Denmark, the king's thoughts 
were at this time avcrfe to pacific counfels. There are 
two circumftances in Charles's charafter, feemingly in- 
compatible, which attended him during the whole courfe 
of his reign, and were in part the caufe of his misfortunes : 
He was very fteady and even obftinate in his purpofe ; 
and he was eafily governed, by reafon of his facility, and 
of his deference to men much inferior to himfelf both in 
morals and underftanding. His great ends he inflexibly 
maintained : But the means of attaining them he readily 
received from his minifters and favourites, though not 
always fortusate in his choice. The violent, impetuous 
Buckingham, inflamed with a defire of revenge for inju- 
ries which he himfelf had committed, and animated with 
a love of glory which he had not talents to merit, had at 
this time, notwithftanding his profufe licentious life, ac- 
quired an inviiicible afcendant over the virtuous and gentle 
temper of the king. 

. The new counfels, which Charles had mentioned to the 
parliament, were now to be tried, in order to fupply his 
neceflfities. H ad he poflefled any military force, on which 
he could rely, it is not improbable, that he had at once 
taken off the malk, and governed without any regard to 
parliamentary privileges : So high an idea had he received 
ot kingly prerogative, and fo contemptible a notion of the 
rights of thofe popular aflemblies, from which, he very of 
naturally thought, he had met with fuch ill ufage. But the couiti 
his army was new levied, ill paid, and worfe difciplined ; 
no-wifc fuperior to the militia, who were much more nu- 
merous, and who were in a great meafure under the in- 
fluence of the country-gentlemen. It behoved him, there- 
fore, to proceed cautioufly, and to cover his enterprifes 
under the pretence of ancient precedents, which, con- 
fidering the great authority commonly enjoyed by his 
predeceflbrs, could not be wanting to him. 

A COMMISSION was openly granted, to compound , with 
the catholics, and agree for difpenfing with the penal laws 
ena£led againft them *. By this expedient, the king both 
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CHAP. fiTTed 'his coifFers,, and grStified his inclination of givihg 
indulgence to thefe reh'gionifts : But he coulH hot have 
^-^■•^ employed any branch of prerogative, which wdiild "h;ive 
been more difagreeable, or \vould have appeafed mote ex- 
ceptionable, to his proteftant fubje£ts. 

From the nobility he defired alTiftance : From thie dty 
he required a loan of ko,ooo pounds. The'fdi'mtfr cbn- 
tributed flowly : But the latter, covering themfelves uti- 
ider many pretences arid ^xcufes, gave him at laft a 'flat 
refufal *. 

In order to equip a fleet, a diftribiitibn, by order of 
council, was made to all thc'inaritime towns ; and each 
of them -was required, with the affiftance of the adjacent 
counties, to arm fo many, veflels as were appointed them f . 
'J lie city of London was rated at twenty fliips. This is 
tlie firft appearance, in> Charles's reign, of niip-m&ney ; 
a taxation which had once beenimpofed by Elizabeth, but 
which afterwards, when carried fome Iteps farther by 
Charles, created fuch violent difcontents. 

Of fome loans were required J : To others the vi^ay 
of beiWvolence was propofed : Methods fiipported by 
precedent, but always, invidious, even in times rriore 
fubmiflive and compliant. In the moft abfolute govern- 
ments fuch expedients would be regarded as irregular and 
unequal. 

These counfels for filpply were conduced with fdme 
moderation; till news arrived that a gteat battle vi^as 
S5th Aug fought between the king of Denmark ;?nd count Tilly» 
tTie Imperial general ; in which the former was totally 
defeated. Money now, more than ever, becime ne- 
cefTary, in order to repair fo great a breach iri the alliance, 
and to fupporf a prince who was fo nearly allied to Charles, 
and who had been engaged in the war chiefly by the in- 
trigues, folicitations, and promifes of the Englifli monarch. 
After fome deliberation, an a£l of council was pafled, 
importing, that as the urgency of affairs admitted not the 
way of parliament, the moft fpeedy, equal, and conve- 
nient method of fupply was by a General Loan from the 
fubjeft, according*Ss every man was aflefled in the rolls 
of the lad fubfidy. '1 hat precife fum was required which 
each would have paid, had the vote of four fubfidics 
pafled into a law: But care was taken to inform the 
people, that the fums exadbed were not to be called fub-' 
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ndjcsi bjut lp,9ns*« Had any doiibt remained, whether CHAP. 
for,C!5d} loans, hjO,\yeyer authorifed by precedent, and even L. 
by ftatute, were a, violation pf liberty, and muft;, by ne- <,i^v>J 
ceflary confequpnce, render, all par|i;^ments fuperfluous j 'tj^r 
this ^vas the prpper expedient for opening the eyes of the 
whole nation. The example of H|enry VHI. who had 
oncc,,i,q his arbitr.^ry ceign, praiElifed a like rnethod of levy- 
iijg a regular fupply, Mfas generally deemed a very infuffi- 
cient authority. 

T^E coiTimiflipiiers appointed to leyy thefc loans, an;iong 
other articles of fecret inftru£tion, were enjoined, " If 
«* any (hall refufe to lend, and (hall make delays or excufes, 
" and perfift ia his pbftinacy, that they examine him upon 
" oath, whether hQ has been dealt witli to deny orrefule 
*' to lend, or, m^ke an excufe for not lending ? Who has 

dealt writh him, and what fpeeches or perfuafions were 
" ufed to that purpofe ? And that they alfo lhall charge 
« every fuch pa-fon, in his majefty's name, upon his alle- 
" giance, not to difclofe tp any pnc wbathisanfwer wasf." 
Sp viplent an inquifitprial ppwer, fo impracticable an at- 
tempt at fecr,ecy, were the objects of indignatipn, and even, 
in fome degree, pf ridicul?. 

That religipus prejudices might fupport civil authority, 
fermons w;ere preached by Sibthorpe ^nd Manwaring, in 
favour of the general loan; and the court induftrioufly 
fpread them over tht; kingdom. Paffive obedience was 
there recommended in its full extent, the whole authority 
of the ftate was reprefented as belonging to the king alone, 
and all limitations of Ixvf and a coiiltitution were rejected 
as feditious and impious J. So openly was^ this do61;rine 
efpoufed by the court, that archbilhop Abbot, a popular 
ajid virtuous prelate, was, becaufe he refufed to licenfe 
Sibthorpe's ferraon, fufpended from the exercife of his 
office, banifticd from London, and confiued to one of his 
country-fe^ts . Abbot's principles of liberty, and his 
oppofitipn tP Buckingham, had always rendered him very 
ungracipus at court, and had acquired him the chara£ter 
of a puritan. For it is remarkable, that this party made 
the privileges of the nation as much 3 part of their religi- 
on, as the church party did the prerogatives of the crown ; 
and nothing tended farther to recommend among the peo- 
ple, who always tike opinions in the lump, the whole 
iyllem and all tl-.e principles of the former fed!;. The 
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CHAP. Iting foon found, by fatal experience, that this engine of 
L. religion, which with fo little neceflity was introduced into 
politics, falling under more fortunate management, was 
i6»6. played with the moft terrible fuccefs againfl him. 

While the king, inftigated by anger and neceflity, 
thus employed the whole extent of his prerogative, the fpi- 
rit of the people was far from being fubdued. 1 hrough- 
out England, many refufed thefe loans; fomewere even 
aftive in encouraging their neighbours to infift upon their 
common rights and privileges. By warrant of the council 
ihe/e were thrown into prifon *. Moft of them with pati- ' 
ence fubmitted to confinement, or appli'^d by petition to 
the, king, who commonly releafed them. Five gentlemen 
alone, fir Thomas Darnel, fir John Corbet, fir Walter 
Earl, fir John Heveningham,andfir Edmond Hambden, had 
fpirit enough, at their own hazard andexpence, to defend 
the public liberties, and to demand releafement, not as a 
favour from the court, but as their due, by the laws of 
their country f. No particular caufe was afligned of their 
commitment. The fpecial command alone of the king 
and council was pleaded ; and it was aflerted, that by law, 
this was not fufficient reafon for refufing bail or releafe- 
ment to the prifoners. 
Kovein. This queftion was brought to a folemn trial before the 
king's bench ; and the whole kingdom was attentive to 
the iflue of "a caufe, which was of much greater confe- 
quence than the event of many battles. 

By the debates on this' fubje£t it appeared, beyond con- 
troverfy, tb the nation, that their ancertors had been fo jea- 
lous of perfonal liberty, as to fecure it againft arbitrary 
power in the crown, by fix 4. feveral ftatutes, and by an 
article II of the Great Charter itfelf, the moft facred 
foundation of the laws and conftitution. But the kings of 
England, who had not been able to prevent the enafting of 
thefc laws, liad fufficient authority, when the tide of liber- 
ty was fpent, to obftruft their regular execution ; and 
they deemed it fuperfluous to attempt the formal repeal of 
ftatutes which they found fo many expedients and pre- 
tences to elude. Turbulent and feditious times frequent- 
ly occurred, when the fafety of the people abfohitely re- 
quired the confinement of faftious leaders ; and by the 
genius of the old conftitution, the prince, of himfelf, was 
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accullomed to affume every branch of prerogative, which CHAP, 
was tbund neccflary for the prefervation of public peace L- 
and of his own authority. Expediency at other times v^''m"»*J 
would cover itfelf under the appearance of neceffity; and, 
in proportion ar pttcedents multiplied, the will alone of 
the fovereign was fuflicient to fupply the place of expedi- 
ency, of which he conitituted himfelf the fole judge. In 
an age and nation where the power of a turbulent nobility 
prevailed, and where the king had no fettled military force, 
the only means that could maintain public peace, was the 
exertion of fuch prompt and difcretionary powers in the 
crown; and the public itfelf had become fo fenfible of the 
neceffity, that thofc ancient laws in favour of perfonal li- 
berty, while often violated, had never been challenged or 
revived, during the conrfe of near three centuries. Though 
rebellious fubjefts had frequently, -in the open field, re- 
fifted the king's authority ; no perfon had been found fo 
bold, while confined and at mercy, as to fet himfelf in 
oppofition to regal power, and to claim the proteftion of 
the conftitution againft the will of the fovereign. It was 
not till this age, when the fpirit of liberty was univer- 
fally dilFufed, when the principles of gcvernment were 
nearly reduced to a fyftem, when the tempers of men, 
more civilized, feemed lefs to require thofe violent exer- 
tions of prerogative, that thefe five gentlemen above 
mentioned, by a noble effort, ventured, in this national 
caufe, to bring the queftion to a final determination. And 
the kmg was aftonilhed to obferve, that a power, exer- 
cifed by his predeceflbrs, almolt without interruption, 
was found, upon trial, to be diredly oppofite to the 
cleareft laws, and fupported by few undoubted prece- 
dents in courts of judicature. Thefe had fcarcely, in any ' 
inftance, refufed bail upon commitments by fpecial com- 
mand of the king ; becaufe the perfons committed had 
feldom or never dared to demand it, at leaft to infift on 
their demand. 

Sir Randolf Crew, chief juftice, had been difplaced, 
as unfit for the purpofes of the court : Sir Nicholas Hyde, 
efteemed more obfequious, had obtained that high office : 
Yet the judges, by his dire£tion, went no farther than to 
remand the gentlemen to prifon, and refufe the bail 
which was offered *. Heathe, the attorney-general, in- 
fifted, that the court,^ in imitation of the judges in the 
34th of Elizabeth f, fliould enter a general judgment, 
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C H-A P. that na bail could ba granted; upon a commitment by 
Iv. the king or council *. But the judges wifely declined, 
complying. The najLion, they faw, was already to the 
J**7' j^ft. degree £X,'4fperated. In, the prefent dipolition of 
rftan's minds^ univerfal complaints prevailed* as if thtj 
kiogdom were reduced to flavery. And the moft invidi- 
ous prerogative of the crown, it was faid, th^t of impri- 
fooiog the fubje<^t, is. here openly and foleranly, and in. 
nunwBOUs, inftances, exercifed for the moft invidious pur- 
pof« i in ordjer to extort loans,, or rather fubfidies, with- 
out cenfent of parlian^ent. 

But? this w^ not the qnly hardihip of which the nation 
thought they had rcafon to complain. The army, which 
had made the fruitlefs expedition to Cadiz, was difperfed 
throughout the kingdom j and money was levied upon the 
counties for the payiinent of their quarters f . 

Th5 fqldiers were billited upon private houfes, con- 
tf^ry to cuftom, which required that, in a,ll ordinary 
ct&Sy they (bould be quartered in inns and public hou- 
fes %. 

Those who had. refufed or delayed the loans, were fure 
t« be loaded with a great number of thefe dangerous and 
diforderly gueft^. 

JvI^Ny too, of low tonditionj vho had fhewn a re- 
fractory dipofition, were prelled into the fervice, and 
inlifted in the fleet or army H. Sir Peter Haynian, for 
the fame reafon, was difpatched on an errand to the Pa- 
latinate §. Glanville, an eminent lawyer, had been o- 
bliged, duting the former interval of parliament, to ac- 
cept of an office in the navy **. 

The foldicrs, ill paid and undifciplined, committed 
many crimes aiwi outrages, and much increafed the pub- 
lic difcontents. To prevent thefe diforders, martial law, 
fo requifite to tlje fupport of difcipline, was exercifed 
upon the foldiers. By a contradiction, which is natural 
when the people are exafperated, the outrages of the ar- 
my were complained of j- the remedy was theught ftill 
more intolerable ff . Though the expediency, if we are 
not rather to fay the neceflity, of martial law, had for- 
merly been deemed, of itfelf, a fufficient ground for e- 
ftablifhing it ; men, now become more jealous of liber- 
ty, and more refined reafoners in queftions of government, 
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tegarded as illegal and arbitary, evet^ e-xercife of authority 
which was not fupported by cxpcefs ftatute or unin- 
'terrupted precedent. 

It may fafely be affirmed, that, lexoept a few .courtiers 
or ecclefiaftics, all men were difpleafed witli this high 
fxertion of prerogative, and this new fpirrt of admini- 
ftration. Though ancient precedents were pleaded ia 
favour of the king's meafures j a coilftderable diffiex- 
encc, upon comparifon, was obfervtrd between tlie ca- 
fes. Acts of power, however irregular, might cafually, 
and at intervals, be exercifed by a prince, for the fake of 
difpatch or expediency ; and yet liberty ftill fubfift ia librae 
tolerable degree under his adminiftration. But wliere all 
thefe were reduced into a fyftem, were exerted without 
interruption, were ftudioufly fought for, in order to fup- 
ply the place of laws, and fubdue the refraftory fpirit.of 
the nation, it was neceflary to find fome fpeedy remedy, 
or finally to abandon aH hopes of preferving the freedooi 
of the conftitution. Nor did moderate men efteem the 
provocation which the king had. received, though great, 
fuificicnt to warrant all thefe violent meafures. The 
commons, as yet, had no wife invaded his authority : 
They had only exercifed, as beft pleafed them, their own 
privileges. Was he juftifiable, becaufe from one houfc 
of parliament he had met with harfti and unkind treat- 
ment, to make in revenge an invafion on the rights arxd 
liberties of the whole nation ? 

Bdt great was at that time the furprife of all men, 
when Charles, baffied in every attempt againft the Auf- 
trian dominions, embroiled with his own fubjedts, un- 
fupplied with any trfeafure but what he extorted by the 
moft invidious and moft dangerous meafures ; as it the 
half of Europe, now his enemy, were not fufficient for 
the exercife of military prowtfs wantonly attacked France, 
the other great kingdom in his neighbourhood, and en- 
gaged at once in war againft thefe two powers, whofe in- 
terefts were hitherto deemed fo incompatible, that they 
could never, it was thought, agree in the fame friend- 
fliips or enmities. All authentic memoirs, both foreign 
and domeftic, afcribe to Buckingham's counfels this war 
with France, and reprefent him as a£luated by motives, 
which would appear incredible, were we not acquainted 
with the violence and temerity of his charafter. 

The three great monarchies of Europe were at this 
time ruled by young princes, Philip, Lewis, and Charles ; 
who were nearly of the fame age, and who had refigned 
the government of themfelves, and of their kingdoms, to 
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CHAP, their creatures and minifters, Olivarez, Richelieu, and 
L. Buckingham. The people, whom the moderate temper 

\y.y>n\j or narrow genius of their princes would have allowed to 
'6«7. remain forever in tranquillity, were ftrongly agitated by 
the emulation and jealoufy of the minifters. Above all, 
the towering fpirit of Richelieu, incapable of reft, pro- 
mifed an aftive age, and gave indications of great revo- 
lutions throughout all Europe. 

This man had no fooner, by fupplenefs and mtrigue, 
gotten pofleffion of the reins of government, than he 
formed at once three mighty projefts ; to fubJue the 
turbulent fpirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hu- 
gonots, and to curb the encroaching power of the houfe 
of Auftria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and 
adlive, he braved all the oppofition of the French princes 
and nobles in the profecution of his vengeajpce he dif- 
covered and diflipated all their fecret cabals and con- 
fpiracies. His fovereign himfelf he held in fubjeftion, 
whilp he exalted the throne. The people, while they loit 
their liberties, acquired, by means of his adminiftration, 
learning, order, difcipline, and renown. That confufed 
and inaccurate genius of government, of which France 
partook in common with other European kingdoms, he 
changed into a fimple monarchy; at the very time when 
the incapacity of Buckingham encouraged the free fpirit 
of the commons to eftablifh in England a regular fyftem 
of liberty. 

, However unequal the comparifon between thcfe minif- 
ters, Buckingham had entertained a mighty jealoufy againft 
Richelieu ; a jealoufy. not founded on rivalfliip of power 
and politics, but of love and gallantry ; where the duke 
was as much fuperior to the cardinal, he was inferior in 
every other particular. 

At the time when Charles married by proxy the prin- 
cefs Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had been fent to 
France, in order to grace the nuptials, and condu£t the 
new queen into England. The eyes of the French court 
were direfted by curiofity towards that man, who had en- 
joyed the unlimited favour of two fucceflive monarcha, 
and who, from a private ftation, had mounted in the ear- 
lieft youth to the abfolute government of three kingdoms. 
The beauty of his perfon, the gracefulnefs of his air, the 
fplendour of his equipage, his fine tafte in drefs, feftivals, 
and caroufals, correfponded to the prepofleflions enter- 
tained in his favour : The affability of his behaviour, the 
gaiety of his manners, the magnificence of his expence, 
iocieafed ftill fartlier the general admiration which wa* 
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paid him. All bufmefs being already concerted, the time CHAP, 
was entirely fpent in mirth and entertainments ; and, L. 
during thole fplendid fcenes among that gay people, the u»»^y^O 
duke found himfelf in a fituation where he was perfes£lly '6*7' 
qualified to excel*. But his great fuccefs at Paris proved 
as fatal as his former failure at Madrid. Encouraged by 
the fmiles of the court, he dared to carry his ambitious ad . 
drefles to the queen herfelf j and he failed not to make im- 
preflion on a heart not undifpofed to the tender paffions. 
That attachment, at ieaft of the mind, which appears fo de- 
licious, and is fo dangerous, feems to have been encouraged 
by the princefs ; and the duke prefumed fo far on her good 
graces, that, after his departure, he fecretly returned upon 
fome pretence, and, paying a vifit to the queen, was dif- 
mifled with a reproof which favoured more of kindnefs 
than of anger f . 

Information of this correfpondence was foon carried 
to Richelieu. The vigilance of that minifter was here 
farther roufed by jealouly. He too, either from vanity or 
politics, had ventured to pay his addrefles to the queen. 
But a prieft, pafl middle age, of a fevere charafter, and 
occupied in the moft extenfive plans of ambition or ven- 
geance, was but an unequal match in that conteft, for a 
young courtier, entirely difpofed to gaiety and gallantry. 
The cardinal's difappointment ftrongly inclined him to 
counterwork the amorous projefts of his rival. When the 
duke was making preparations for anewembafly at Paris, 
a meflage was fent him from Lewis, that muft not think 
of fuch a journey. In a romantic paffion, he fwore, That 
he would fee the queen, in fpiteof all the power of France; and, 
from that moment, he determined to engage England in a 
war with that kingdom if. 

He firft took advantage of fome quarrels excited by the 
queen of England's attendants; and he perfuaded Charles to 
difmifs atonce all her French fervants, contrary tothearticles 
of the marriage treaty §. He encouraged the Englifti (hips 
of war and privateers to feize vcflels belonging to French 
merchants i and thefe he forthwith condemned as prizes, 
by a fentcnce of the court of admiralty. But finding that 
all thefe injuries produced only remonftrances and embaf- 
fies, or at moft reprifals, on the part of France, he refol- 
ved to fecond the intrigues of the duke of Soubize, and 

• Clarendon, vol. i. p. 3?. f Meraoires de Mad, de Moiceville, 
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C H A P. to undertake at once a military expedition againft thaC 
L. kingdom. 

SouBizE, who, with his brother the duke of Rohan, 
»6j7. was the leader of the hugonot fadtion, was at that time 
in London, and ftrongly Solicited Charles to embrace the 
proteftioti of thefe diftrefled religionifts. He reprefented, 
that after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been reprefled by 
the combined fquadrons of England and Holland, after 
peace was concluded with the French king under Charles's 
mediation, the ambitious cardinal was ftill meditating the 
deftru(3:ion of the hugonots-; that preparations were filent- 
ly making in every province of France for the fupprefTiorv 
of their religion ; that forts were ere£^:ed in order to bridle 
Rochelle, the moft confiderable bulwark of the protef- 
tants; that the reformed in France caft their eyes on Charles 
as the head of their faith, and confidered him as a prince 
engaged by intereft, as well as inclination, to fupport 
them ; that, fo long as their party fubfifted, Charles might 
rely on their attachment as much as on that of his 
own fubje£ls ; but if their liberties were once ravifhed 
from them, the power of France, freed from this impedi- 
ment, would foon become formidable to England, and to 
all the neighbouring nations. 

Though Charles probably bore but fmall favour to the 
hugonots, who fo much refembled the puritans in difci- 
pline and worfliip, in religion and politics, he yet allowed 
himfelf to be gained by thefe arguments, enforced by the 
folicitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, 
and an army of 7000 men, were fitted out for the invafion 
of France, and both of them entrufted to the command of 
the duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with 
land and fea fervice. The fleet appeared before Rochelle; ' 
but fo ill-concerted were Buckingham's meafures, tliat the 
inhabitants of that cityfhut their gates, andrefufed to admit 
allies, of whofe coming they were not previoufly inform- 
ed*. All his military operations fhowed equal incapacity 
and inexperience. Inftead of attacking Oleron, a fertile 
oth July. ifland and defcncelefs, he bent his courfe to the ifle of 
l-.xpedinion Rhe, which was well garrifoned and fortified : Having 
If Rhe. ^ landed his men, though with fome lofs, he followed not 
the blow, but allowed Toiras, the French governor, five 
daysrefpitc; during which St. Martin was viftualhd and 
provided for a fiege f . He left behind him the fmall fort 
of Prie, which could at fir{l\have made no manner of re- 
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fjftance: Though refolved to ftarve St. Martin, he guarded CHAP 
the fea negligently, and allowed provifions and ammuniti- L. 
on to be thrown into it : Defpairing to reduce it by fa- U^-v-^ 
xnine, he attacked it without having made any breach, and '^*7- 
rafhiy threw away the lives of the foldiers : Having found 
that a French army It^d ftolen over in fmall divifions, and 
had landed at Pric, the fort which he had at firft overlook- 
ed, he began to think of a retreat but made it fo unflcil- 
fully, that it was equivalent to a total rout : He was the 
laft of the army that embarked ; and he returned to England, 
having loft two thirds of his land-forces ^totally difcredited 
both as an admiral and a general ; and bringing no praife 
with him, but the vulgar one of courage and perfonal bra- 
very. 

The duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as foon as 
Buckingham appeared upon the coaft, difcovered the dan- 
gerous fpirit of the fedt, without being able to do any 
mifchief : The inhabitants of Rochelle: who had at lall 
been induced to join the Englifh, haftened the vengeance 
of their mafter, exhaufted their provifions in fupplying 
their allies, and were threatened with an immediate fiege. 
Such were the fruits of Luckingham's expedition againft 
France. 
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^hird parliament— —Petition trf right Prorogation « 

Deitth of Buckingham Neiv ft ffion of parliament 

Tonnage and poundage — - — Arminianifm Dijfolution of 

the parliament. 



CHAP, r ■ 1 HERE was rcafon to apprehend fomc diforder 
LI. _|_ or infurredion from the difcontcnts which prevailed 
among the people in England. Their liberties they be- 
i6s8, lieved w^re raviflied from them ; illegal taxes extorted ; 
their commerce, which had met with a fevere check frorri 
the Spanifli, was totally annihilated by the French war ; 
thofe m.ilitary honours franfmitted to tnem from their an- 
ceftors, had received a grievous ftain, by two unfuccefsf ul 
and ill conducted expeditions ; fcarce an illuftrious family 
but mourned, from the laft of them, the lofs of a fon or 
brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war 
with the fe powerful monarchies, concurring with the in^ 
ternal diforders under which the nation laboured. And 
thefe ills were afcribed, not to the refra£lory difpofition of 
the two former parliaments, to which they were partly 
owing J but folely to Charles's obftinacy, in adhering to 
the counfels of Buckingham ; a man nowife intitled, by 
his birth, age, fcrviccs, or merit, to that unlimited confi- 
dence rcpofed in him. To be facrificed to the intercft, " 
policy, and ambition of the great, is fo much the common 
lot of the people, that they may appear unreafonable who 
would pretend to complain of it : But to be the viftim of 
the frivolous gallantry of a favourite, and of his bovifh 
caprices, fccmed the cbjeft uf peculiar indignation. 
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In this fituation, it may be imagined, the king and the CHAP, 
duke dreaded above all things the aflembiing of a parlia- Ll. 
ment : But fo little forefight had they poflefled in their i-*»-v*>J 
enterprifing fchemes, that they- found themfelves under 
an ab'folute neceffity of embracing that expedient. The 
fnoney levied, or rather extorted, under colour of pre- 
rogative, had come in very flowly, and had left fuch ill. 
humour in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to re- 
new the experiment. The abfolute necelfity of fupply, 
it W2S hoped, would engage the commons to forget all 
paft injuries ; and, having experienced the ill effe£ts of 
former obftinacy, they would probably aflemble with a re-" 
folution of making fome reafonable compliances. The 
mors to foften them, it was concerted by fir Robert Cot- 
ton's advice *, that Buckingham fliould be the firfl; per- Third par* 
fon that propofed in council the calling of a new parlia- liamem. 
ment. Having laid in this ftock of merit, he expelled 
that all his former mifdemeanors would be overlooked and 
forgiven ; and that, inftead of a tyrant and oppreflbr, he 
(hould be regarded as the firft patriot in the nation. 

The views of the popular leaders were much more ju- Maich 17. 
dicious and profound. When the commons aflembled, 
they appeared to be men of the fame independent fpirit 
with their predeceflbrs, and poflefled of fuch riches, that 
their property was computed to furpafs three times that 
of the houfe of peers f ; they were deputed by boroughs 
and counties, enflamed sll of them by the late violations 
of liberty ; many of the. members themfelves had been 
caft into prifon and had fufFered by the meafures of the 
court ; yet, notwithftanding thefe circumltances, which 
might prompt them to embrace violent refolutions, they 
entered upon bufinefs with perfeft temper and decorum. 
They confidered, that the king difgufted at thefe popular 
aflemblies, and little prepoflefled in favour of their pri- 
vileges, wanted but a fair pretence for breaking with them, 
and would feize the firft opportunity offered by any inci- 
dent, or any qndutiful behaviour of the members. He 
fairly told them in his firft fpecch that, " If they fliould 
*' not do their duties, in contributing to the necelFities of 
♦* the ftate, he muft, in difcharge of his confciencc, ufc' 
" thofe other means which God had put into his hands, 
" in order to fave that which the follies of fome particu • 

lar men may otherwife put in danger. Take not this 
«' for a threatening," added the king, " for 1 fcorn to 
«* threaten any but my equals ; but as an ad.Tionition from 
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CHAP. " '"JTi who, by nature and duty, has moft care of your 
LI. " prefervation and profperity *." The lord keeper, by 
v.>^VNj the king's dircftion, fubjoined, " This way of parliamen- 
163S. «' tary fupplies, as his majefty told you, he hath chofen, 
" not as the only way, but as the fitted ; not becaufe he 
" is deftitute of others, but becaufe it is moft agreeable 
*' to the goodnefs of his own moft gracious difpofition, 
*' and to the defire and weal of his people, If this be 
•« deferred, neceffity and the fword of the enemy make 
" way for the others. Remember his majefty's admoni- 
" tion; I fay, remember it f*" From thefe avowed max- . 
ims, the commons forefaw that, if the Icaft handle werc..^j,^ 
afforded, the king would immediately diflblve them, and"*^^ 
would thenceforward deem himfelf juftified for violating, 
in a manner ftill more open, all the ancient forms of the 
conftitution. No remedy could then be looked for, but 
from infurrcdion and civil war, of which the ilTue would 
fee extremely uncertain, and which muft, in all events, 
prove calamitous to the nation. To correft the late dif- 
orders In tlie adminiftration required fome new laws,which 
\vou!d, no doubt, appear harfh to a prince fo enamoured 
of his prerogative •, and it was requifite to temper, by 
the dj'ccncy and moderation of their debates, the rigour 
which muft neceflarily attend their determinations. No- 
thing can give us a higher idea of the capacity of thofe 
men who now guided the commons, and of the great au- 
thority which they had acquired, than the forming and 
executing of fo judicious and fo difficult a plan of ©per^a- 
tions. 

The decency, however, which the popular leaders had 
prcfcribed to themfelves, and recommended to others, hin- 
dered them not from making the loudeft and moft vigor- 
ous complaints againft the grievances under which the 
nation had lately laboured. Sir Francis Seymour faid, 
" This is the great council of the kingdom, and here with 
« certainty, if not here only, his majefty may fee, as in 
«< a true glafs, the ftate of the kingdom. We .are called 
" hither by his writs, in order to give him faithful coun- 
«' fel ; fuch as may ftand with his honour : And this we 
" muft do without flattery. We are alfo fent hither by 
" the people, in order to deliver their juft grievances : 
«' And this we muft do without fear. Let us not aft 
** like Cambyfes's judges, who, when their approbation 
'< was demanded by the prince to fome illegal meafure, faid. 
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" that, Though there was a written law, the Per/tan kings CHAP. 
•* t}2ight folloiv their own will and pliafure. Tins was bale LI. 
«< flattery, litter for our reproof than our imitation ; and u«^v-*n^ 

as fear, fo flattery, taketh away the judgment. For i6a8. 
" my part, I lhall ftiun both \ and fpeak my mind with 
" as much duty as any man to his majefty, without ne* 
" gle£ling the public. 

" But how can we exprefs our afF^Qions, while we 
*' retain our fears j or fpeak of giving, till we know whe- 
*• ther we have any thing to give ? For if his majelty 
«' may be perfuaded to take what he will, what need we 
*' give ? 

" That this hath been done, appeareth by the billet- 
" ing of foldier«, a thing no wife advantageous to the 
*' king's fervice, and a burden to the commonwealth : 
*< By the imprifonment of gentlemen for refufing the 
«' loan, who, if they had done the contrary for fear, had 
« been as blameable as the projedlors of that opprelTive 
" meafure. To countenance thefe procecdhigs, hath it 
*< not been preached in the pulpit, or rather prated, 

ih'it All we have is the kings by divine right ? But when . 
" preachers forfake their own calling, and turn ignorant' 

itatefmen ; we fee how willing they are to exchange a 
" good confcience for a bilhopric. 

" He, I muft confefs, is no good fubje£t, who would 
*« not, willingly and cheerfully, lay down life, when thnt 
<« facrifice may promote the interefts of his Ibvereign, 
•« and the good of the commonwealth. But he is not a 
" good fubject, he is a flave, who will allow his goods 
" to be taken from him againft his will, and his liberty 

againft the laws of the kingdom. By oppofing thefe 
" praftices we (hall but tread in the fteps of our fore- 
*' fathers, who ftill preferred the public before their prl- 
«' vate intereft, nay, before their very lives. It will in 
" us be a wrong done to ourfelvcs, to our pofteriticis; 
" to our confciences, if we forego this claim and preten- 
" fion*." 

" I READ of a cuftom," faid fir Robert Philips, " among 
" the old Romans, that, once every year, they held a fo- 
«' lemn feftival in which their flaves had liberty without 
" exception, to fpeak what they pleafed, in order to eafe 
" their afflided minds ; and, on the conclufion of the 
" feftival, the flaves feverally returnsd to their former 
" fervitudes. 

• Franfclyn, p. 24 j. Rufh'.voith, vol. i. p. 499. 
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CHAP. ** This inftitution may, with fome diftindion, \irell 
LI. " fet forth our prefent ftate and condition. After the 
\iy>r>U " revolution of fome time, and the grievous fufferance of 
i6s8. " many violent oppreffions, we have now, at laft, as thoje 
" flaves, obtained, for a day, fome liberty of fpeech : But 
" fhall nat, I truft, be hereafter llaves: For we are born 
" free. Yet, what new illegal burdens our eftates and 
•* perfons have groaned under, my heart yearns to think 

" of, my tongue faulters to utter. 

*• The grievances, by which we are oppreflcd, I draw 
'* under two heads ; a£ts of power againft law, and the 
*' judgments of lawyers againft our liberty." 

Having mentioned three illegal judgments pafled with- 
in his memory ; that by which the Scots, born after 
James's acceffion, were admitted to all the privileges of 
Englifli fubjeds ; that by which the new impofitions 
had been warranted ; and the late one, by which arbi- 
trary imprifonments were authorifed ; he thus proceed- 
ed : 

" I CAN live, though another, who has no right, be 
" put to live along with me ; nay, i can live, though bur- 
•* dcned with impofitions, beyond what at prefent I la- 
•* hour undei : But to have my liberty, which is the foul 
** of my life, raviflied from me to have my perfon pent 
" up in a jail, without rsiief by law, and to be fo adjudg- 

edj^— O, improvident anceftors I O, unwife forefathers! 
" to be fo curious in providing for the quiet pofl'elTion of 
«« our lands, and the liberties of parliament ; and, at the 
" fame time, to negleft our perfonal liberty, and let us 
«' lie in prifon, and that during plealure, without redrefs 

or remedy ! If this be law, why do we talk of liberties? 
" Why trouble ourfelves with difputes about a conftituti- 
•« on, franchifes, property of goods, and the like ? What 
" may any man call his own, if not the liberty of his per- 
«« fon? 

" I AM weary of treading thefe ways ; and therefore 
conclude to have a feleft committee, in order to frame 
" a petition to his majefty for redrefs of thcfa grievances. 
" And this petition being read, examined, and approved, 
*• may be delivered to the king ; of whofe gracious anfwer 
" we have no caufe to doubt, our defires being fo reafona- 
*' ble, our intentions fo loyal, and the manner fo dutiful. 
•« Neither need we fear, that this is the critical parlia- 
" ment, as has been infinuated ; or that this is the way 
•* to diftra£l:ion : But aflure ourfelves of a happy iflue. 
Then (hall the king, as he calls us bis great council, 
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find us his true council, and own us his good coun- CHAP 
*' cU*." LI. 

The fame topics were enforced by fir Thomas Went- u^-v*<>J 
worth. After mentioning projedtors and ill minirters of '6«8. 
ftate, " Thefe," faid he, « have introduced a privy-coun- 
" cLl, raviftiing, at once, the fpheres of all ancient go- 
** vernment j deftroying all liberty ; imprifoning us wlth- 

" out bail or bond. They have taken from us What 

" fhalllfay? Indeed, what have they left us ? By tearing 
*' up the roots of all property, they have taken from us 
« every means of fupplying the king, and of ingratiating 
** ourfelvcs by voluntary proofs of our duty and attach- 

ment towards him. 

*' To the making whole all thefe breaches, I (hall apply 
" myfelf ; and, to ail thefe difeafes, fhall propound a 
*' remedy. By one and the fame thing, have the king and 
*' the people been hurt, and by the fame muft they be cu- 

red. We muft vindicate : What ? New things ? No : 
" Our ancient, legal, and vital liberties ; by reinforcing 
•* the laws enafted by our anceftors; by fetting fuch a 
" ftamp upon them, that no licentious fpirit (hall dare 
«* henceforth to invade them. And fliall we think this 
*' a way to break a parliament ? No : Our defires are mo- 
*' deft and juft. I fpeak both for the intereft of king 
*< and people. If we enjoy not thsfe rights, it will be 
** impoflible for us to relieve him. Let us never, there- 
*' fore, doubt of a favourable reception froin his good- 
" nefsf." 

These fentiments were unanimoufly embraced by the 
whole houfe. Even the court party pretended not to 
plead, in defence of the late meafures, any thing but the 
neceffity to which the king had been reduced, by the ob- 
ftinacy of the two former parliaments. A vote, therefore, 
was pafled without oppofition againft arbitrary imprifon- 
ments and forced loans ^ . And the fpirit of liberty having 
obtained fome contentment by this exertion, the reiterated 
meflages of the king, who prefled for fupply, were atten- 
ded to with more temper. Five fubfidies were voted him j 
with which, though much inferior to his wants, he decla- 
red himfelf well fatisfied ; and even tears of afFedion ftar- 
ted in his eye, when he was informed of this conceflion. 
The duke's approbation too was mentioned by fecretary 
Coke; but the conjunftion of a fubjedl with the fovereign 
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CHAP, '^'^s ill received by the houfe *. Though difgufted with 
LI. the king, the jealoufy which they feit for his honour was 
Riore fenfible than that which his unbounded confidence 
i6is. in the duke would allow even himfelf to entertain. 

The fupply, though voted, was not, as yet, pafled into 
a law ; and the commons refolved to employ the inter- 
val, in providing fome barriers to their rights and liberties 
lb lately violated. They knew that their own vote, decla- 
ring the illegality of the former meafures, had not, of it- 
felf, fufEcient authority to fecurc the conftitution againlt 
future invar on. Some zO: to that purpofc muft receive 
the f;m6tion of the whole legiflature ; and they appointed 
a conmiittee to prepare the model of fo important a law. 
By collefting into one cfFort all the dangerous and oppref- 
fivc claims of his prerogative, Charles had expofed them 
to the hazard of one aflault ; and had farther, byprefent- 
ing a nearer view of the confcquences attending them, 
roufed the independent genius of the commons. Forced 
loans, benevolences, taxes without confent of parliament, 
arbitrary imprifonments, the billeting of foldiers, martial 
law J thefe were the grievances complained of, and againft 
thefe an eternal remedy was to be provided. The com- 
mons pretended not, as they affirmed, to any unufual pow- 
ers or privileges: They aimed only at fecuring thole which 
had been tranfmitted them from their anceftors : And 
their law they refolved to call a Petition of Right ; as 
implying that it contained a corroboration or explanation 
rttition of '^'"^ tincient conftitution, not any infringement of royal 
light. pirerogative, or acquifition of new liberties. 

While the contmittee was employed in framing the 
petition of right, the favourers of each party, both in par- 
. liamcnt and throughout the nation, were engaged in dif- 
putes about this bill, which, in all likelihood, was to form 
a memor.ible sra in the Englifh government. 

That the ftatutcs, faid the partifans of the commons, 
which fecure Eiiglifli liberty, are not become obfolete, ap- 
pears hence, that the Engliih have ever been free, and have 
ever been governed by law and a limited conftitution. Pri- 
vileges in particular, which are founded on the Great 
Charter, muft always remain in force, becaufe derived 
from a fource of never-failing authority ; regarded in all 
ages, as the molb facred contract between king and peo- 
ple. Such attention was paid to this charter by our gene- 
rous anceftors, that they got the confirmation of it reite- 
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rated thirty feveral times ; and even fecured it by a rule, CHAP 
which, though vulgarly receivcti, feems in the execution LI. 
imprafticable. They have eftabliflisd it as amaxim, Thai 0''"v^0 
even a Jiatute, whichjliould be enaBed in contradiclion to auf 
article of that charter, cannot have force or validity. But with 
regard to that important article which fecures perfonal li- 
berty ; fofar from attempthig, at any time, any legal in- 
fringement of it, they have corroborated it by fix ftatutes, 
and put it out of all doubt and controverfy. If in practice 
it has often been violated, abufes can never come in the 
place of rules *, nor can any rights or legal powers be de- 
rived from injury and injuftice. But the title of the fub- 
jeft to perfonal liberty not only is founded on ancient, and 
therefore the more facred laws; It is confirmedby the whole 
Analogy of the government and conftitution. A free 
monarchy in which every individual is a flave, is a glaring 
contradiction ; and it is requifite, where the laws alTign 
privileges to the different orders of the ftate, that it like- 
wife fecure the independence of the members. If any 
difference could be made in this particular, it wzrt better 
to abandon even life or property to the arbitrary will of 
the prince ; nor would fuch immedkte danger enfue, from 
that conceffion, to the laws and to the privileges of the 
people. To bereave of his life a man not condemned by 
any legal trial, is fo egregious an exercife of tyranny, that 
it mull at once fhock tlie natural humanity of princes, and 
convey an alarm throughout the whole commonwealth. 
To confifcate a man's fortune, befides its being a mod 
atrocious a£l: of violence, expofes the monarch fo much to 
the imputation of avarice and rapacity, that it well feidom 
be attempted in any civilized government. But confine- 
ment, though a lefs ftriking, is no lefs fevere a punifhment; 
nor is there any fpirit, fo cre£t and independent, as not 
to be bi-oken by the long continuance of the filent and 
inglorious fufferings of a jail. The power of impi-ifon- 
ment, therefore, being the moft natural and potent en- 
gine of arbitrary government, it is abfolutely necelTary 
to remove it from a government which is free aid le- 
gal- 

The partlfans of the court reafoned after a diucrent 
manner. The true rule of government, faid tlicy,. during 
any period, is that to which the people, from time imme- 
morial, had been accuftomed, and to wl)ich they natu-' 
rally pay a prompt obedience. A pra£l:ice v/hich has 
ever ftruck their fenfes, and of which they have feen and 
heard innumerable precedents, has an authority with 
them much fuperior to that which attends maxims derived ' 
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C H A P. antiquated ftatutcs and mouldy records. In vain 

U, do the lawyers eftablifh it as a principle, that a ftatute caii 
\^y>rKj never be abrogated by oppofite cuftom ; but requires to b? 
i6a8. exprefsly repealed by a contrary ftatute : While they pre- 
tend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Englifh jurifpru- 
dence, they violate the moft eftabliihed principles of humaii 
nature; and even, by neceflary confequence, reafon in 
contradiftion to law itfelf, which they would reprefent as 
fo faercd and mviohble. A law, to have any authority, 
muft be derived from a legiflature, which has right. And 
whence do ail legiflatures derive their rjght but from long 
cuftom and tftablifhed practice ? If a ftatute contrary to 
public good has, at any time, been ralhly voted and aflen- 
ted to, cither from the .violence of fa£t:ion, or the inex- 
perience of fenates and princes, it cannot be more effeftu- 
ally abrogated, than by a- tram of contrary } precedents, 
which prove, that, by common confent, it has tacitly been 
fet afide, as inconvenient and impratSticable. Such has 
been the cafe with all thofe ftatutes ena£ted during turbu- 
lent times, in order to limit roval prerogative, and cramp 
the fovereign in his proteftion of the public, and his exe-^ 
cution of the laws. But i;bove all branches of preroga- 
tivej that which is moft neceflary to be preferved, is the 
power of iniprifonment. Fa£lion and difcontent, like 
difeafcs, frequetitly arife in every political body ; and du- 
ring thefe dilbrders, it is by the falutary exercife alone of 
this difcretionary power, that rebellions and civil wars caii 
' be prevented. To cir'curafcribe this power, is to deftroy 

its nature : Entirely to abrogate it, is impradlicable ; and 
the attempt itfelf muft prove dangerous, if not pernicious 
to the' public. The fuprcme magiftrate, in critical and 
turbulent times, will never, agreeably either to prudence 
or duty, allow the ftate to perilh, while there remains a 
remedy, which, how irregular foever, it is ftill in his power 
to apply. And if, moved by a regard to public good, 
he employs any exercife of power, condemned by recent 
^nd exprcfs ftatute, how greedily, in fuch dangerous times, 
will faftious leaders feize this pretence of throwing on his 
governmei'it the imputation of tyranny and defpotifm ? 
Were the alternative quite neceflary, it were fursly much 
better for human fociety to be deprived of liberty than to 
be deftitute of government. 

■ Impartial reafoners will confefs, that this fubjeft is 
not, on both fides, without its difliculties. Where a 
general and rigid law is eriafted againft arbitrary impri- 
fonment, it would appear that government cannot, in 
times of fedition and fa<^tion, be coiwiufted but by tern- 
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porary fufpenfions of the law ; and fuch an expGdient wa§ G H A I', 
never thought of during the age of Charles. The meet- li, 
ings of parliament were too prec:;rious, and their deter- \,yy-\^ 
minations might be too dilatory, to ferve in cafes of ur- i6<3. 
gent neceflity. Nor was it then conceived, that the king 
did not poflefs of himfelf fufiicient power for the fecurity 
and proteftion of the people, or that the authority of thcfc 
popular aflernblic? was ever to become fo abfoiute, that 
the prince mull always conform himfelf to it, and could 
never have any occafion to guard againft iheir practices, 
as well as againft thole; of hia other fubjedls. 

Though the houfe of lords was not infenfible to the 
reafons urged in favour of the pretenfionsof the commons, 
they deemed the arguments pleaded in favour of the crown 
ftill more cogent and convincing. That aflembly feems, 
during this whole period, to have adted, in the main, a 
reafonable and a moderate part ; and if their bias incli- 
ned a little too much, as is natural, to the fide of mo- 
narchy, they wcr^ far from entertaining any defign of fa- 
crificing to arbitrary will the liberties and privileges of 
the nation. Alhley, the king's ferjeant, having alfcrtcd^ 
in a pleading before the peers, that the king muft fome- 
times govern by a£ts of ftate as well as by law ; this po- 
fition gave fuch offence, that he was immediately com- 
mitted to prifon, and was not releafed but upon his re- 
cantation and fubmiffion *. Being, however, afraid left 
the commons Ihould go too far in their projefted petition, 
the peers propbfed a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the confideration of the other houfe. 
It confifted merely in a genetal declaration that the great 
charter, and the fix ftatutes conceived to be explanations 
of it, fiand ftill in force, to all intents and purpofes i 
that, in confequence of the charter and the ftatutes, and 
by the tenor of the ancient ciiftoms and laws of the realm, 
every fubjeiji has a fundamental property in his goods, 
and a fundamental liberty of his perfon ; that this pro- 
perty and liberty are as entire at prefent as during any 
former period of thd Englifti government ; that in all 
common cafes, the common law ought to be the ftan» 
dard of proceedings ; " And in cafe, that, for the fe- 
« curity of his majefty's perfon, the general fafety of his 
** people, or the peaceable government of the kingdom, 
*' the king fhall find juft caufe, for reafons of ftate, to 
« imprifon or reftrain any man's perfon ; he was petition- 
*' ed gracioufly to declare, that, within a convenh-nt tim<f, 
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CHAP. *' fliall and will exprefs the caufe of the commitment 
LI. " or reftraint, either general or fpecial, and upon a caufe 
Voi'NJ " fo exprefl'ed, wilJ leave the prifoner immediately to be 
•itias. i« tried according to the common law of the land*." 

Archbishop Abbot was employed by the lords to re- 
commend, in a conference, this plan of a petition to the 
houfe of commons. The prelate, as was, no doubt, fore- 
feen from his known principles, was not extremely urgent 
in his applications ; and the lower houfe was fully con- 
vinced that the general declaration fignified nothing, and 
that the latter claufe left their liberties rather in a worfe 
condition than before. They proceeded, therefore, with 
^reat .zeal, in framing the model of a petition, which 
fhould contain cxprelFions more prccife, and ijiore favou- 
lablc to public freedom. 

Tme king could eafily fee the confequence of thefe pro- 
ceedings. Though he had offered, at the beginning of 
the feflion, to give his confent to any law for the fecurity 
of the rights and liberties of the people j he had not ex- 
pedted that fuch inroads would be made on his preroga- 
tive. In order, therefore, to divert the commons from 
their intention, he fent a meflage, wherein he acknow- 
ledged paft errors, and promifed that, hereafter, there 
ftiould be no juft caule of complaint. And he added, 
" That the affairs of the kingdom prefs him fo, that he 

could not continue the feflion above a week or two 

longer : And if the houfe be not ready, by that time, 
" to do what is fit for themfelvcs, it fliall be their owq 
^ " fault f." On a fubfequent occafion, he afked them, 
" Why demand explanations, if you doubt not the per- 
*' formance of the ftatutcs, according to their true mea- 
«* ning ? Explanations will hazard an encroachment upon 
" the prerogative. And it may well be faid, What need 
" a new law to confirm an old, if you repofe confidence 
" in the declarations which his majefty made to both 
" houfes X ?" The truth is, the great charter and the old 
ftatutes were fufficiently clear in favour of perfonal liberty : 
But as all kings of England had ever, in cafes of necefPity 
or expediency, been accuftomed, at intervals, to elude 
them J and as Charles, in a complication of inftances, had 
lately violated them ; the commons judged it rcquifite to 
ena^i: a new law, which might not be eluded or violated, 
by any interpretation, conftru£lion, or contrary precedent. 
Nor was it fufhcient, they thought, that the king promi- 
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fed to return into the way of his predeceflbrs. His pre- C II A P, 

deceflbrs, in all times, had enjoyed too much difcretionary LI.,^ 

pov/er ; and by his recent abufe of it, the whole world 

had reafon to fee the neceflity of entirely retrenching ■ 

it. 

The king ftill perfevered in his endeavours to elude the 
petition. He fent a letter to the hbufe of lords, in which, 
he went fo far as to make a particular declaration, " That 
•* neither he nor his privy councit fliall or will, at any 
" time hereafter, commit or command to prifon, or 
«« otherwife reftrain, any man for not lending money, or 
<« for any other caufe, which in his confcience he thought 
" not to concern the public good, and the fafety of king 
«' and people." And he farther declared, " That he 
«* never would be guilty of fo bafe an a£tion as to pretend 
•* any caufe, of whofe truth he was not fully fatisfied *". 
But this promife, though enforced to the common^ by the 
recommendation of the upper houfc, made no more im - 
preflion than all the former meflages. 

Among the other evafions of the king, we may reckon 
the propofal of the houfe of peers, to fubjoin, to the inten- 
ded petition of right, the following claufe : " We hum- 
«' blyprcfent this petition to your majefty, not only with 
" a care of preferving our own liberties, but with due 

regard to leave entire that fovereign powers with which 
« your majefty is entrufted lor the protedion, fjfety, 
*'* and happinefs of your people f ." Lefs penetration than 
was pofTcfTed by the leaders of the houfe of commons, 
could eafily difcover how captious this claufe was, and 
how much it wa-s calculated to elude the whole force of 
the petition. 

These obftacles, therefore, being furmounted, the 
petition of right paJled the commons, and was fent to the 
upper houfe |. The peers, who were probably well 
picafed in fecret that all their folicitations had been eluded 
by the commons, quickly paiTed the petition without any 
material alteration ; and nothing but the royal aflent was 
wanting to give it the force of a law. The king according- 
ly came to the houfe of peers ; fent for the ccnmons j 
and, being feated in his chair of ftate, the petition was 
read to him. Great was now the aftonifhment of all men, 
when inftead of the ufual concife and clear form, by 
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CHAP, which a bill is either confirmed or rejeded, Charles faid, 
LI. " in anfwer to the petition, The king willeth, that right 
V-^'VN-# « be done according to the laws and cuftoms of the realm, 
1628. t( and that the ftatutes be put 4nto execution; that his 
" fubjeds may h^ve no caufe to complain of any wrong 
*' or oppreflion, tontrary to their juft rights and liber- 
** ties, to the prcfervation whereof he holds himfelf in 
*' confcience as much obliged as of his own preroga- 
" tive" *. 

It is furprifing that Charles, who had feen fo many 
jnftances of the jealoufy of the commons, who had him- 
felf fo much roufed that jealoufy by his frequent evafive 
meffages during this feifion, could imagine that they 
would reft fatisfied with an anfwer fo vague and undeter- 
minate. It was evident, that the unufual form alone of 
the anfwer muft excite their attention 5 that the difap- 
pointment muft inflame their anger ; and l;i\at therefore 
it was nece(rary, as the petition feemed to bear hard on 
royal prerogative, to come early to fome fixed refolution, 
dther gracefully to comply with it, or courageoufly to 
rejeft it. 

It happened as might have been forefecn. The com- 
mons returned in very ill humour. Ufually, when in 
that difpofition, their zeal for religion, and their enmity 
againft the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high. 
But they had already, in the beginning of the feffion, 
pfefented their petition of religion, and had received a 
fatisfa£i:ory anfwer ; though they expe«£^:ed that the ex- 
ecution of the laws againft papilts would, for the future, 
be no more exadt and rigid, than they had hitherto found 
it. To give vent to their prefent indignation, they fell 
with their utmoft force on Dr. Manwaring. 

There is nothing which tends more to excufe, if not 
to juftify, the extreme rigour of the commons towards 
Charles, than his open cRcouragement and avowal of fuch 
general principles as were altogether incompatible with a 
limited government. Manwaring had preached a fermon, 
which the cominons found, upon inquiry, to be printed 
by fpecial command of the king + ; and, when this fer- 
mon was looked into, it contained doftrines fubverfive of 
all civil liberty. It taught, that, though property was 
commonly lodged in the fubjedb, yet, whenever any exi- 
gency required fupply, all property was transferred to the 
fovereign j that the confent of parliament was not necelTa- 
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ry for the impofition of taxes ; and that the divine laws CHAP, 
required compliance with every demand, how irregular LI. 
foever, which the prince fliould make upon his fubjedls *. vy'V^ 
For thefe dbdrincs the commons impeached Manwaring. 
The fentence, pronounced upon him by the peers, was, 
that ha Oiould be ittiprifoned duiring the pleafiire of the 
houfe, be fined a thoufand pounds to the king, make fub- 
miflion and acknowledgment of his offence, be fufpended 
during three years, be incapable of holding any ecclefiafti- 
cal dignity or fecular office, and that his book be called 
in and burnt fi 

It may be woirthy Of notice, that no fooner was th^ 
feflion ended, than this man, fo juftly obnoxious to both 
houfes, received a pardon, and was promoted to a living 
of confidcrable value Some years after, he was raifed 
to the fee of St. Afaph. If the republican fpirit . of the 
commons increafed, beyond all rcafonable bounds, the 
monarchical fpirit of the court ; this latter, carried to fo 
high a pitchj tended ftill farther to augment the former. 
And thus extremes were every where afFefted, and the 
juft medium was gradually deferted by all men. 

From Manwaring, the houfe of commons proceeded to 
cenfure the condu£l: of Buckingham, whofe name hither- 
to they had caucioufly forborn to mention §. In vain did 
the king fend them a meffage, in which he tolcl them, that 
the feffiort was drawing near to a conclufion ; anddefired, 
that they Would not enter upori new bufinefs, nor caft any 
dfperfions on his government and miniftry ||. Though 
the court endeavoured to explain and foften this meffage 
by a fubfequent meffage ** j as Charles was apt haftily to 
correft any hafty ftep which he had taken ; it ferved ra- 
tlier to inflame than appeafe tKe commons : As if the 
method of their proceedings had here been prcfcribed to 
them. It was forefeen, that a great tempeft was ready 
to burft on the duke ; and in order to divert it, the king 
thought proper, upon a joint application of the lords and 
commons ft, to endeavour giving them fatisfa£tion with 
regard to the petition of right. He came therefore to the 
houfe of peers, and pronouncing the ufual form of Words, 
Let it be /aw as is dejired, gave full fandion and authority 
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CHAP, to the petition. The acclamations. with which the houfe 
LI. refcunded, and the univerfal jcy diffufed ovei the nation, 

V-x'V***' fhowcd how much this petition had been the obje£t of ail 
1628. men's vows and expectations *. 

It may be affirmed, without ai.y exaggeration, that 
the king's aflent to the petition of right produced fuch a 
change in the government, as was almoJt equivalent to 

I a revelation ; and by circumfcribing, info many articles 

the royal prerogative, gave additional fecurity to the 
liberties of the fubjecl. Yet were the commons far 
from being fatisfied with this important conceflion. Their 
ill humour had been fo mucK irritated by the king's fre- 
quent evafions and delays, that it could not be prefently 
appeafed by an aflent, which he allowed to be fo reluc- 
tantly extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular 
readers, implacable and artful, faw the opportunity fa- 
vourable ; and, turning againft the king thofe very wea- 
pons with which he had fumifhed them, refoh'ed to pur- - 
fue the vi£tory. The bill, however, for five fubfidies, 
which had been formerly voted, .immediately pafled the 
houfe, becaufe the granting of that fupply was, in a man- 
ner, tacitly contrafted for, upon the royal aflent to the 
petition ; and liad faith been here violated, no farther 
Confidence could have fubfifted between king and parlia- 
ment. Having made this conceflion, the commons con- 
tinued to carry their fcrutiny into every part of govern- 
ment. In fome particulars tlieir indultry was laudable ; 
in fome it may be liable to cenfure. 

A LITTLE after writs were ifliied for fummoning this 
parlicimcnt, a commifllion had been granted to fir Thomas 
Coventry, lord keeper, the earl of Marlborough, trea- 
furer, the earl of Manchefter, prefident of the council, 
the earl of Worcefter, privy-feal, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, high admiral, and all the confiderable officers of 
the crown ; in the whole, thirty-three. By this commif- 
fion, which, from the number of p^rfons named in it, 
could be no fecret, the commiflioners were empowered to 
meet and to concert among themfelves the methods of 
levying money by impofitions, or otherwife ; Where form 
and drrumjanre^ as exprefled in the commiflion, mujl be 
difpenfed •with, rather thmi the fubftaiicc be lojl or hazarded \. 
In other words, this was a fcheme for finding expedients, 
which might raife the prerogative to the grcateft height, 

• 
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and render parliaments entirely ufclefs. The commons C.H A,P» 
applied for cancelling the commiflion * ; and were, no LT. ^ 
doubt, defirous that all the world fliould conclude the v^^v^ 
king's principles to be extremely arbitrary, and fliould ob- '^as. 
ferve what little regard he was difpofed to pay to the li- 
berties and privileges of his people. 

A 'commission had like wife been granted, and fome 
money remitted, in order to raife a thoufand German horfe, 
and tranfpoTt them into England. Thefe were fuppofed 
to be levied, \in order to fupport the projefted irhpofitions 
or excifes ; though the number fcems infuSicienr for fuch 
a purpofe f . The houfe took notice of this defign in fevere 
Jerms : And no meafure, furely, could be proje£ted more 
generally odious to the whole nation. It mull, however, 
be confelTed, that the king was fo far right, that he had 
now at laft fallen om the only efFeftual method for fup- 
porting his prerogative. But at the fame time he lliould 
have been fenfible that, till proviiled with a fufncient 
military force^ all his attempts, in oppofition to the ri- 
fing fpirit of the nation, muft, in dte end, provs wholly 
fruitlcfs ; and that tlie higher he fcrewed up the fprings 
of government, while he had fo little real power to retain 
them in that forced fituation, with more fatal violence 
mufl they fly out, when any accident occured to reftore 
them to their natural ad^ion. 

The commons next rsfumed their ccnfurc of Bucking- 
ham's coadu£k and behaviour, again ft whom they were 
implacable. They agreed to prefent a remonftrance to 
the king, in which they recapitulated all national griev- 
ances and misfortunes, and omitted no circumftance which 
could render the whole adminiftration defpicable and odi' . 
ous. The compofitions with catholics, they faid, amount- 
ed to no lefs than a toleration, hateful to God, full of 
dilhonour and difprofit to his majefty, and of extrtme 
fcandal and grief to his good psoplc : Tliey took no- 
tice of the violations of liberty above mentioned, againft 
which the petition of right feems to have provided a fuf- 
ficient remedy : They mentioned the decay of trade, the 
unfuccefsful expeditions to Cadiz and the iile of Rhe, 
the encouragement given to Arminians, the commiffion 
for tranfporting German horfe, that for levying illegal 
impofitions ; an.l all thefe grievances they afcribed fohly 
to the ill-condu<Sl of the duke of Buckingham |. This 
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CHAP, remonftrance was, perhaps, not the lefs provoking to 
LI. Charles, becaufe, joined to the e^^treme acrimony of 
^^<-v**.^ the fqltjedt, there were prcfej-yed in i^, as yx moft of thg 
i&38, remonftranccs of that age, an afFe£ted civility and fub- 
miffion in the language. And as it was the firft return 
which he met with for his late beneficial conceflions, and 
for his facrifices of prerogative, the greateft by far ever 
piade by an EngUfti fovereign, nothing could be more the 
obje£V of juft and natural indignation. 

It was not without good grounds that the commons 
were fo fierce and afluming. Though they had already 
granted the king the fupply of five fubfidies, they ftill re- 
tained a pledge in their hands, which they thought en- 
fured them fuccefs in all their applications. Tonnage 
and poundage had not yet been granted by parliament ; 
and the commons had artfully, this feffion, concealed their 
intention of invading that branch of revenue, till the royal 
aflent had been obtained to the petition of right, which 
they juftly deemed of fuch importance. They then open- 
ly aflerted, that the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without confent of parliament, was a palpable violation 
of the ancient liberties of the people, and an open in- 
fringement of the petition of right, fo lately granted *. 
The king, in order to prevent the finifhing ^^nd prefenting 
of this remonftrance, came fuddenly to the parliament, and 
ended this feffipn by a prorogation f . 

Being freed for fome time from the einbaraflmcnt of 
this affembly, Charles began to look towards foreign wars, 
where all hh efforts were equally unfuccefsful, as in his 
domeftic government. The earl of Denbigh, brother-in- 
law to Buckingham, was difpatched to the relief of Ro- 
chelle, now clofely befieged by land, and threatened with 
a blockade by fea: But he returned without efFe£ling any 
thing ; and having declined to atta9k th« enemy's fleet, 
he brought on the Englifli arms the imputation either of 
cowardice or ill-conduft. In order to repair this diflio- 
nour, the duke went to Portfmouth, where he had pre- 
pared a confiderabie fleet and army, on which all the fub- 
fidies given by parliament had been expended. This fup- 
ply had very much difappointed the king's expedlations. 
The fame mutinous fpirit which prevailed in the houfe of 
commons, had diffufed itfelf oyer the nation j and the com- 
Hiiifioners appointed for making the afleflments, had con- 
nived at all frauds, which might diminifh the fupply, and 
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yeduce the crown to ftill greater necefiities. This national CHAP, 
difcontent, commuHicated to a defperate cnthufialt, fooa LI- 
broke out in an event, which may be confidered as re- ^^v'v-^ 
markable. 

There was one Felton, of a good family, but of an 
ardent, melancholic temper, who had ferved under the 
duke in the ftation of lieutenant. His captain being kil- 
led in the retreat at the ifle of Rhe, Felton had applied 
for the company ; and when difappointed, he threw up his 
commiflion, and retired in difcontent from the army. 
While private refentment was boiling in his fuUen, uiifo- 
ciable mind, h^ heard the nation refound with complaints 
againft the duke ; and he met with the remonftrance of 
the commons, in which his enemy was reprefented as the 
caufe of every national grievance, and as the great enemy 
of the public. Tvcligious fanaticiftn farther inflamed thefc 
vindidiiv*^ refleftions ; and he fancied that he fiiould do 
heaven acceptable fervice, if, at one blow, he difpatched 
this dangerous foe to religion and to his country *. Full 
of thefe dark views he fecrctly arrived at Portfmouth, at 
the fame time with the duke, and watched for an bpporr 
tunity of effefting his bloody purpofe. 

Buckingham had been engaged in converfation with 
Soubize and other French gentlemen ; and a difference of 
fentiment having arifcn, the difpute, though condu£i''d 
with temper and decency, had produced fome of thofe 
vehetnent gefticulations and lively exertions of voice, ia 
which that nation, more than the Englilh, are apt to in- 
dulge themfelves. The converfation being finilhed, the 
duke drew towards the door ; and in that paffage, turning 
himfelf to fpeakto fir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the ar- 
my, he w^s, on the fudden, over fir Thomas's fhpulder, pjj,^ ^ 
ftruck upon the breaft with a knife. Without uttering Backing, 
other words than The vi'fain has killed me ; in the fame 
moment pulling out the knife, he breathed his laft. 

No man had feen the blow, nor the perfon who gave 
it; but in the confufion, everyone made his own conjec- 
ture ; and all agreed that the murder had been comn^itted 
by the French gentlemen, whofe angry tone of voice had 
been heard, while their words had not betn underilood by 
the byftanders. In the hurry of revenge, they had inftant- 
ly been put to death, had they not been faved by fome of 
more temper and judgment, who, though tliey had the 
fame opinion of their guilt, thought proper to rcfcrvc them 
for a judical trial and examination. 
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CHAP. Near the door there was found a ha*, in the infida of 
IJ. which was fewed a paper, containing four or five Hnes Qf 
that remonftrance of the commons, which declared Buck- 
ifiiu. ingham an enemy to the kingdom-, and under thefe lines 
was a fliort ejaculation, or attempt towards a prayer. It 
v.'as eaGIy concluded that this h^t belonged to the aflaflin : 
But tlve difficuity ftill remained, JVim) that per/on Jhoiild he ? 
For the writing difcovered not the name ; and whoever he 
was, it M'as natural to believe that he had already fled far 
enough not to be feund witliout a hat. 

In this hurry, a man without a hat was fcen walking 
very compofedly before the door. Que crying out, Her^ 
is the Jel/onv who kiJled the d{fke ; every body ran to afk, 
Which is he? The man very fedately anfwered, I am he. 
The more furious immediately rulhed upon him with 
drawn fwords: Others, more deliberate, defended and pro- 
te<£led him : He himfelf, with open arms, calmly an4 
cheerfully cxpofed his breaft to the fwords of the moft en- 
raged ; being willing to fall a fudden facrifice to their an- 
ger, rather than be reftrved for that public juftice which, 
he knew, mufl. be executed upon him. 

He was now known to be that Felton wlio had ferved, 
in the army. Jieing carried into a piivate room, it was 
thought proper fo far fo difit-mble as to tell him, that 
Buckingham was only grievoufly wounded, but not with- 
out hopes of recovery. Fclton fmiled, and told them, 
thnt the duke, he knew full well, had received a blow 
which had terminated all their hopes. When afked, at 
whofe inftigation he had performed that horrid deed ? he, 
replied, that they needed not to trouble themfelves in that 
inquiry ; that no man living liad credit enough with him 
to have difpofcd him to fuch an tiflion ; that he had not 
even entrullcd his purpofe to anyone ; that the refolutioi> 
proceeded only from himfelf, and the impulfe of his own 
eonfcience j and that his motives would appear, if his hat 
Nvere found : For that, believing he (hould perifli in the 
attempt, he had there taken care to explain them*. 

When the king was informed of this afiaflination, he 
received the news in public with an unmoved and undif- 
Curbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who (tudied his 
looks, concluded, that fecretly he was not difpleafed to be 
jid of a minilter fo generally odious to the nation f. But 
■Charles's commwid of himfelf proceeded entirely fron:\ 
the gravity snd compofure of his temper. He was ftillj. 
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as much as ever, attached to his favourite ; andj during C H A P. 
his whole life, he retained an afFecfiiou for Buckingham's LI. 
frleiids, and a prejudice againll his enemies. H-- urged (-•••^rO 
too, that Fekon Ihculd be put to the tjueftion, in order 
to extort from him a difcovery of hh accomplices : but 
the judges dechred, that though that pradiice had for- 
merly been very ufual, it was altogether illegal. So 
much mor*" exact realoncrs, with regard to law, had 
they become, from the jealous fcrupies of the houfe of 
commons. 

Meanwhile thedllbefs of Rochelkhad rifentothe ut- 
moft extremity. That vail genius cf Richlieu, Vv'hich 
made him form the greatefl enterprifes, led him to attempt 
their execution by means equally great and extraordinary. 
In order to deprive Rochclie of all fuccour, he had dared 
to projedl tlie throwing acrols the harbour a mole of a 
mile's extent in that boifterous ocean ; and having execu- 
ted his proje£l, he now held the town clofely blockad-'d oii 
all fides. The inhabitants, though prcffi^d with the grca- 
te!t rigours of famine, ftill refufcd to fubmit ; bi-'ing fup- 
ported, partly by tlie leisures of their zealous preachers, 
partly by the daily hopes of relief from England. After 
Buckingham's death, the command of the fleet and army 
was conferred on the earl of Lindefey ; who, arriving be- 
fore Rochelle, made feme attempts to break through the 
mole, and force his Avuy into the harbour : liut by the 
delays of the EngliQi, that work was now fully fiiiilhed 
and fortified ; and the Rochsllers, finding their lall i.opco isthoa. 
to fail them, were reduced to furrender at diicrttion, 
even in fight of the Englilh admiral. Of fifteen thoufauu 
perfons Ihut up in the city, four thoufand alone furvived 
the fatigues and famine which tliey had undrrgone 

This was the firll neceiTary ftep towards tiie profp^rity 
of France. Foreign enemies, as well as doraeltic fac- 
tions, being deprived of dais refource, that kingdom b;- 
gan now to fiiine forth in its full fpicmlour. Ijf a iteady 
profecution of wife plans both of war and policy, it gra- 
dually gained an afceiidant over the rival pov/cr or Spain f 
and every order of the ftatc, and every feci, were redu- 
ced to pay fubmilfiop to the hivviul authority of the fove- 
reign. The viciory, however, over the hnjonots, WTii 
at lirft puflied by the French king with great modeiMtion, 
A toleration was flill continued to them ; the only avow- 
ed and open toleration which, at that time, \Va8 jjraritci 
in any European kingdoni. 
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The failure of an enterprife, in which the Englifh na-i 
tion, from religious fympathy, fo much interefted them- 
felves, could not but diminifli the king's aiithority in the 
parliament during the afjproaching felfion : But the com- 
mons, when aflembled, found many other caufes of com- 
plaint. Buckingham's condu£l and charadler with fomc 
had afforded a rcafon, with others a pretence, for difcon- 
tent againft public meafures : But after his death, therd 
wanted not new reafons and new pretences for general dif- 
fatisfattion. Manwaring'i pardon and promotion were 
taken notice of : Sibthorpe and Cofins, two clergymen, 
who, for like reafons, were ho lefs obnoxious to the 
commons, had met with like favour from the king : 
Montague, who had been cenfured for mddergtioji 
towards the catholics, the: greafteft of crimes, had been 
created bifhop of Chicheftcr. They found, likewlfe, 
upon inquiry, that all the ccSpies of the petition of 
light, which wero difperfed, had, by the king's orders, 
annexed to them the firft anfwer, which had given fo lit- 
tle fatisfaftion to the commons *. An expedient by which 
Charles endeavoured to perfuade the people that he had 
nowife receded ffoifi his formet claims and pfetenfions,- 
particularly with regard tj the levying of tonnage and 
poundage, telden alfo complained in the hoiife, that one 
Savage, contrary to the petition of right, had been pun- 
ifhed with the lofs of his esrs, by a difcretiohary or ar- 
bitrary fentence of the ftar-chamber f . So apt werd 
they on their part, to ftretch the petition into fuch confc- 
quences as might deprive the crown of powers which, 
from immemorial cuftom, were fuppofed inherent in it. 

But the great article on which the houfe of common* 
broke with the king, and which finally created in Charlei 
a dif^ull to all parliaments, was their claim With regard 
to Tonnage and poundage. On this occafion, therefore,- 
i: Li neceffary to give an account of the eontroverfy. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient 
times, had been commonly a temporary grant 6f parlia.- 
mcvt ; but it had been conferred On Henry V. and all 
the fucceedirig princes, during life, in order to enable 
tlieni to maintain a naval force for the defence of the 
I.rfigdorn. 1 he neceffity of levying this duty had been 
to jpparent, that each king had ever claimed it from the 
ntonieatof his acceflion ; and the fiift parliament of eacfr 
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reign had ufually, by vote, conferred on the prince whaf CHAP, 
they found him already in pofleflion of. 'Agreeably to Ll. 
the inaccurate genius of the old conftitution, this abufe, K^^^r>J 
however confiderable, had never been perceived nor re- '629. 
medied ; tlioUgh nothing could have been eaficr than for 
the parliament to have prevented it *. By granting this 
duty to each prince, during his own life, and for a year 
after his demife, to the fucceflor, all inconveniences had 
been obviated ; and yet the duty had never for a moment 
b^en levied without propT authority. But contrivances 
of that nature were not thought of during thofe rude 
ages : And as fo complicated and jeajous a government as ■ 
the Englifh cannot fubfift without many fuch refinements ; 
it is eafy to fee how fjvourable every inacciiracy muft 
formerly have proved to royal authority, which on all 
emergencies was obliged to fupply, by difcrctionary pow- 
er, the great deficiency of the laws. 

The parliament did not grant the duty of tohnage and 
poundage to Henry VIII. till the fixth of his reign : Yet 
this prince, who had not then raifed his power to its 
greatcft height, continued during that whole time, to 
levy the impqfition : The parliament, in their very grant, 
blame the merchants who had negle£ted to make pay- 
ment to the crown ; and though one expreflion of that 
bill may feem ambiguous, they employ the plaineft terms 
in calling tonnage and poundage the king's due, even 
before that duty was conferred on him by parliamentary 
authority f. Four reigns, and above a whole century, 
had fince elapfed ; and this revenue had ftill been levied 
before it was voted by parliament. So long had the inac- 
curacy continued, without being remarked or correc- 
ted. 

During that (hort interval which pafled between 
Charles's acceffion and his firft parliament, he had fol- 
lowed the example of his predeceflbrs ; and no fault was 
found with his condudl in this part/Lular. But what 
was moft remarkable in the proceedings of that houfe of 
commons, and what proved beyond controverfy that 
they had ferioufly formed a plan for reducing their prince 
to fubjedtion, was, that ipftead of granting this fupply 
during the king's life-time, as it had been enjoyed by all 
his immediate predeceflbrs, they voted it only for a year ; 
and, after that fhould be elapfed, referved to themfelves 
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CHAP, the power of renewing or refufing the fame conceflion *. 

LI. But the houfe*of peers, who faw thac this duty was no\i^ 
Vt^^rO become more neceflary than ever to fupply the growing 
j6s9, neceflities of the crown, and who did not approve of this 
encroaching fpirit in the commons, rejefted the bill ; and 
the diffolution of that parliament followed fo foon after, 
that no attempt feems to have been made for obtaining 
tonnage and poundage in any other formf. 

Charles, meanwhile, continued ftill to levy this duty 
by his own authority ; and the nation was fo accuftomea 
to that exertion of royal power, that no fcruple was at firft 
entertained of fubmitting to it. But the fucceeding parlia- 
ment excited doubts in every one. The commons took 
there fome fteps towards declaring it illegal to levy ton- 
nage and poundage without confent of parliament ; and 
they openly fhowed their intention of employing this en- 
gine, in order to extort from the chjwn conceffions of the 
moft important nature. But Charles was not yet fuffici- 
ently tamed to compliance ; and the abrupt dlflblution of 
that parliament, as above related, put an end, for the time, 
to their farther pretenfions. 

The following interval between the fecond and third 
parliament, was diftinguilhed by fo many exertions of 
prerogative, that men had little leifure to attend to the 
affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abufe of power 
in the crown might feera to be of a more difputable na- 
ture. But after the commons, during the precedent fef- 
fion, had remedied all thefe grievances by means of their 
petition of right, which they deemed fo neceflary \ they 
afterwards proceeded to take the matter into confideration, 
and they fhowed the fame intention as formerly, of exact- 
ing in return for the grant ,of this revenue, very Urge com- 
pliances on the part of the crown. Their fudden proroga- 
tion prevented them from bringing their pretenfions to a 
full conclufion. 

When Charles opened this feffion, he had forefeen, 
that the fame controverfy would arife ; and he therefore 
took care, very early, among many mild and reconciling 
expreflions, to inform the commons, " That he had not 
" taken thefe duties as appertaining to his prerogative ; 

but that it ever was, and ftill is, his meaning to enjoy 
'« them as a gift of his people : And that, if he had hither- 
" to levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to juftify 
" himfelf only by the neceflity of fo doing, not by any 
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** right which he aflumed*." This conceffion, which CHAP* 
probably arofe from the king's moderate temper, now freed LI. 
from the impulfe of Buckingham's violent counfels, might v^^nrW 
have fitisfied the commons, had they entertained no other 1629. 
view than that of afcertaining their own powers and pri- 
vileges. But they carried their pretenfions much liigher. 
They infifted, as a neceflary preliminary, that the king 
(hould once entirely defift from levying thefe duties; after 
which, they were to take it into confideration, how far 
they would reftore him to the pofleffion of a revenue, of 
which he had clearly diverted himfelf. But, befides that 
this extreme rigour had never been exercifcd towards any 
of his predeceflbrs, and many obvious inconveniences muft 
follow from the intermilTion of the cuftoms ; there were 
other reafons which deterred Charles from complying with 
fo hard a condition. It was ptobable that the commons 
might renew their former projedt of making this revenue 
only temporary, and thereby reducing their prince to per- 
petual dependence ; they certainly would cut otF the new 
impofitions which Mary and Elizabeth, but efpecially 
James, had levied, and which formed no defpicable part 
of the public revenue ; and they openly declared, that 
they had at prefent many important pretenfions, chiefly 
with regard to religion ; and if comphancs were refufcd, 
no lupply mull be exp ;<ited from the commons. 

It is eafy to fee in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own concefiions, by 
the genera! principles of the Englilh government, and by 
the form of every bill which had granted this duty, ton- 
nage and poundage was derived entirely from the free 
gift of the peoplej and, confequently, might be withdrawn 
at their pleafure. If unreafonable in their refufal, they 
ftill refufed nothing but what was their own. If public 
neceflity required this fupply, it might be thought alfo to 
r^^quire the king's compliance with thofe conditions which 
were the price of obtaining it. Though the motive for 
granting it had been the enabling of the king to guard 
the feas ; it did not follow, that becaufe he guarded the 
feas, he was therefore entitled to this revenue, without 
farther formality : Since the people had ftill referved to 
themfelves the right of judging how far that fervice merit- 
ed fuch a fupply. But Charles, notwithftanding his pub- 
.lie declaration, was far from ailenting to this conclufion in 
its full extent. Tlie plain confequence, he faw, of ail 
thefe rigours, and refinements, and inferences, was, that 
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C H A P. he, without any public neceffity, and without any fault of 
LI. his own, fnuft, of a fudden, even from his acceflion, be- 
0''v^0 come a magiftrate of a very different nature from any pf 
1629. his predecelTors, and mull fail into a total dependence on 
fubjeils over whom former kings, cfpccially thofe imme- 
diately preceding, had exercifed an authority almoft unli- 
mited. Entangled in a chain of confequences which he 
could not eafily break, he was inclined to go higher, and 
rather deny the firft principle, than admit of conclufions 
which to him appeared fo abfurd and unfeafonable. Agree- 
ably to the ideas hitherto entertained both by natives and 
foreigners, the monarch he efleemed the eflence and foul 
bf the Englifh government ; and whatever other power 
pretended to annihilate, or even abridge, the royal autho- 
rity, mull neceflarily, he thought, either in its nature or 
exercife, be deemed no better than an ufurpation. Willing 
to preferve the ancient harmony of the conftitution, he 
had ever intended to comply, as far as he eafily could, with 
the ancient forms of adm-niftration: But when thefe forms 
Sippeared to him, by the inveterate obftinacy of the com- 
ynons, to have no other tendency than to diflurb that 
harmony, and to introduce a new conftitution ; he con- 
cluded, that in this violent fituation, what was fubordj- 
nate muft necefTavily yield to wh^twas principal, and the 
privileges of the people, for a time, give place to royal 
prerogative. From the rank of a monarch, to be degra- 
ded into a flave of his infolent, ungrateful fubje^fs, feemed, 
of all indignities, the greateft *, and nothing, in his judg- 
hient, could exceed the humiliation attending fuch a (tate, 
but the meannefs of tamely fubmitting to it, without mak- 
ing fonie efforts to preferve the authority tranfmitted to 
him by his predeceflbrs. 

Though thefe were the king's refledtions and refoluti- 
ons before the parliament aflembled, he did not immedi- 
ately break with them, upon their delay in voting him this 
fupply. He thought tliat he could better juftify any ftrong 
meafure which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if 
he allowed them to carry to the utmoft extremities their 
attacks upon his government and prerogative*. He con- 
tented himfelf, for the prefent, with foliciting the houfe 
ty meflages and fpeeches. But the commons, inftead of 
hearkening to his folicitations, proceeded to carry their 
fcrutiny into his management of religion f, which was the 
only grievance to which, in their opinion, they had not 
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as yer, by their petition of right, applied a fufficient re- C 
medy. 

It was not poffible that this century, fo fertile in re- 
ligious feAs and difputes, coqld efcape the controverfy 
concernjfng fatalifm and free-will, which, being ftrongly ni 
interwoven both with philofophy and theology, had, in 
all ages, thrown every fchool and every church into fuch 
inextricable doubt and perplexity. The firft reformers in 
England, as in other European countries, had embraced 
the moft rigid tenets of predeftination and abfokite de- 
crees, and had compofed, upon that fyllem, all the arti- 
cles of their religious creed. But thefc principles having 
met with oppofition from Arminius and his feftaries, the 
controverfy was foon brought into this ifland, and began 
here to ditfufe itfelf. The Arminians, finding more en- 
couragement from the fuperftitious fpirit of the church 
than from the fanaticifm of the puritans, gradually incor- 
porated themfelves with the former ; and fome of that 
left, by the indulgence of James and Charles, had at- 
tained the highefl: preferments in the hierarchy. But their 
fuccefs with the public had not been altogether anfwerable 
to that which they met with in the church and the court. 
ThroMghout the nation, they ilill lay under the reproach 
of innovation and herefy. The commons now levelled 
againft them their formidable cenfures, and made them 
the objefts of daily inveftive and declamation. Their 
protedfors were ftigmatifcd ; their tenets canvafled ; their 
views reprefented as dangerous and pernicious. To im- 
partial fpetlators furely, if any fuch had been at that time 
in England, it mull have given great entertainment, to 
fee a popular aflembly, inflamed with fa£lion and cnthu- 
fiafm, pretend to difcufs queftious to which the greateft 
philofophers, in the tranquillity of retreat, had never 
hitherto been able to find any fatisfadtory folution. 

Amidst that complication of difputes in which men 
were then involved, we may obferve that the appellation 
puritan Hood for three parties, which, though commonly 
united, were yet a£iuated by very different views and mo- 
tives. There were the political puritans, who maintained 
the higheft principles of civil liberty ; the'puritans in dif- 
pipline, who wete averfe to the ceremonies and epifcopal 
government of tKe church; and the doftrinal puritans, 
who rigidly defended the fpcculative fyltem of the firft 
reformers. In oppofition to aU thefe, flood the court 
party, the hierarchy, and t)ie Arminians ; only with this 
dillinftion, that the latter fedl:, being introduced a few 
years before, did not, as ytt, comprehend all thofe wUo 
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CHAP* were favourable to the church and to monarchy. But, 
LI. as ths controverfies on every fubjeft grew daily warmer, 
U'-v-sj men united themfelves more intimately with their friends, 
1&J9. and feparated themfelves wider from their antagonifts ; and 
the d-I.linftion gradually became quite uniform and 
regular. 

This houfe of commons, which, like all the preceding 
during the reigns of James and Charles, and even of Eli- 
zabeth, was much governed by the puritanical party, 
thought that they could not better ferve their caufe than 
by branuuig and punifhing the Arminianfed, which, in- 
troducing an innovation in the church, were the leaft 
favoured and leaft powerful of all their antagonifts. 
From this meafure it was eafily forefeen, that, befides 
gratifying the animofity of the do£lrinal puritans, both tliC 
fmritans in difcipline, and thofo in politics, would reap 
confiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and 
other bifliops, who were the chief fupporters of epifcopal 
government, and the moft zealous partifans of the difci- 
pline and ceremonies of the church, were all fuppofed to 
be tainted with Arminianifm. The fame men and their 
difciples were the ftrenuous preachers of paffive obedience 
and of entire fubmifllon to princes; and if thefe could once 
be cenfured, and be expelled the church and court, it 
was concluded, that the hierarchy would receive a mortal 
blow, the ceremonies be lefs rigidly infifted on, and the 
king, deprived of his moft faithful friends, be obliged to 
abate thofe high claims of prerogative, on which at prefent 
he infifted. 

But Charles, befides a view of the political confequen- 
ccs which muft refult from a compliance vi'ith fuch pre- 
tenfions, was ftrongly dcterminc'd, from principles of 
J)iety and confcience, to oppofe them. Neither the diflipaT 
tion incident to youth, nor the plcafurcs attending a high 
fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous prince 
from embracing the moft fincere fentiments of rfrligion ; 
and that charafter which, in that religious age, fhould 
have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in the end 
- the chief caufe of his ruin : Merely becaufe the religion 
adopted by him was not of that precife mode and fe£l 
which if^a'j to prevail among his fubjc£ls. His piety, 
though remote from popery, had a tinfture of fuperftition 
in it i and, being aycrfe to the gloom.y fpirit of the puri- 
tans, was reprefeiited by them as tending towards the 
abominations of aJitichrift. Laud alfo had unfortunately 
acquired a great afccndant over him : And as all thofe 
prelates, obnoxious to the commons, were regarded as 
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his chief friends and moft favourite courtiers, he was C 11 A P- 
refolvcd not to difurm and difhonour himfePf, hv abandon- 
ing them to the refentment of his enemies, lie-ing total- v-^'-v^O 
ly unprovided with military force, and finding a refrac- itjg. 
tory independent fpirit to prevail among the people ♦ 
the moft folid bafis of his authority, he thought, con- 
Cfted In the fupport which he received from the hierar- 
chy. 

In the debates of the comn;ions, whicli are tranfmitted 
to us, it is eafy to difcern fo early fome fparks of that en- 
thufiaftic fire, which afterwards fet the whole nation in 
combuftlon. One Roufe made ufe of an allufion, which, 
though familiar, fecms to have been borrowed from the 
writings of lord Bacon*. " If a man meet a dog alone," 
faid he, " the dog is fearful, though everfo fierce by na- 

ture : But if the dog have his maftcr with him, he will 
" fet upon that man from whom he fled before. This 
" Ihows, that lower natures, being backed bv higher, 
<* increafe in courage and ftrength ; and certainly man, 
«* being backed with Omnipotency, is a kind of omnipo- 
*' tent creature. All things are poffible to him that bc- 
*« lieves ; and wliere all things are poffible, there is a kind 
" of omnipotency. Wherefore, let it be the unanimous 
«' confcnt and refolution of us all to make a vow and 
«' covenant henceforth to holdfaft our God and our reli- 
" gion and then Hiall we henceforth expeft, with certain - 
" ty, happinefs in this world-f-." 

Oliver Cromwell, at that time a young man of no 
account in the nation, is mentioned in thefe debates, as 
complaining of one\vho,he was told, preached flat popery:)!. , 
It is amufing to obferve the firft words of this fanatical 
hypocrite correfpond fo exatEtly to his charafter. 

The inquiries and debates concerning tonnage and 
poundage went hand in hand with thefe theological or 
metaphyfical tontroverfies. The officers of the cuftom- 
houfe were fummoned before the commons, to give an 
account by what authority they had feized the goods of 
merchants who had refufed to pay thefe duties : The ba* 
rons of the exchequer were queitioned concerning their 
decrees on that head||. One of the fherifFs of London 
was committed to the Tower for his activity in fupporting 
the officers of the cuftom-houfe : The goods of Rolles, 
a merchant, and member of the houfc, being feixed for 

* EfTiy of Aihcifm. t Rufhwoith, vol. i. p. 64''. Pari. 

Hift. vol. viii. p. 260. 4 Ruftiwonh, vol. i, p. 65;. Pari, 

Hift. Vol. viii. p. sSg. Ii Ruaiv»ertb, vgj, i. p. Pitt. 
Hin. vol. viii. p. joi. 
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CHAP, his refufal to pay the duties, complaints were made of 
LI. this violence, as if it were a breach of privilege * : 
's/'v-^^ Charles fupported his officers in all thefe meafures ; and 
'6^9« the quarrel grew every day higher between him and the 
commons f . Mention was made in the houfc of im- 
peaching fir Richard Wefton, the treafurer J i and the 
king began to entertain thoughts of finifhing the fcflion 
by a diffolution. 

Sir John Elliot framed a remonftrance againft levying 
tonnage and poundage without confent of parliament, 
and offered it to the clerk to read. It was refufed. He 
read it himfelt. The queftion being then called for, the 
fpeaker, fir John Finch faid, T/j^it he had a command from 
the khig to adjourn, and to put no queUton §. Upon which 
he rofc and left the chair. The whole houfe was in an 
uproar. The fpeaker was puflied back into the chair, and 
forcibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine ; til! a fliort re- 
monftrance was framed, and was pafTed by acclamation 
rather than by vote. Papiils and Arminians were there 
declared capital enemies to the commonwealth. Thofe 
who levied tonnage and poundage were branded v/ith the 
fame epithet. And even the merchants who fhould volun- 
tarily pay thefc duties, were denominated betrayers of 
Englilh liberty, and public enemies. The doors being 
locked, the gentleman uflier of the houfe of lords, who 
was fent by the king, could not get admittance till this 
remonftrance was finiflied. By the king's order, he took 
the mace from the table, which ended their proceedings ||. 
And a few days after the parliament was dilTolved. 

The difcontents of the nation ran high, on account of 
this violent rupture between the king and parliament. 
Thefe difcontents Charles inflamed by his affedtation of a 
fevcrity which he had not power, nor probably inclination, 
to carry to extremities. Sir Milds Hobart, fir Peter 
Hcyman, Sclden, Coriton, Long, Strode, were com- 
mitted to prifon, on account of the lalt tumult in the 
houfe, which was called fcdition **. With great diffi- 
culty, and after ieveral delays, they were releafed ; and 
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the law was generally fuppofed to be wrefted, in order CHAP, 
to prolong their imprifonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, LI. 
' and Valentine, were fumrhoned to their trial in the ^^^'y^ 
king's bench, for feditious fpeeches and behaviour in 
parliament ; but refufing to anfwer before an inferior 
court for their conduct as members of a fuperior, they 
were condemned to be imprifoned during the king's plea- 
fure, to find fureties for their good behaviour, and to be 
fined the two former a thoufand pounds a-piece, the lat- 
ter five hundred *. This fentence, procured by the in- 
fluence of the crown, ferved only to fliow the king's dif- 
regard to the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an 
immenfc ftock of popularity to the fufFerers, who had fo 
bravely, in oppcfition to arbitrary power, defended the 
liberties of their native country. The commons of En- 
gland, though an immenfe body, and pofTefled of the 
greater part of national property, were naturally fome- 
what defencelefs ; bccaufe of their perfonal equality, and 
their want of leaders : But the king's feverity, if thefe 
profecutions dcferve the name, here pointed out leaders 
to them whofe refehtment was inflamed, and whofc 
courage was nowife daunted by the hardlhips which they 
had undergone in fo honourAle a caufe* 

So much did thefe prifoners glory in their fufferings, 
that, though they were promifed liberty on that condition, 
they would not condefcend even to prefent a petition to 
the king, exprefling their forrow for having oiFended him f . 
They unanimoufly refufed to find (ureties for their good 
behaviour ; and difdained to accept of deliverance on 
fuch eafy terms. Nay, Hollis was fo induftrious to con- 
tinue his meritorious diftrefs, that, when one offered to 
bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court, and be 
himfelf bound with his friend. Even Long, who had 
actually found fureties in the chief juftice's chamber, de- 
clared in court, that his fureties fhould no longer conti- 
nue p Yet becaufe fir John Elliot happened to die while 
in cuftody, a great clamour was raifed againft the admi- 
niftration ; and he was univerfally regarded as a martyr 
to the liberties of England §. 

• Rufliwor'h, vol. i. p. 684. 6^1, + Whitlcx:ke, p. IJ. 
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CHAP, r I 1 HERE now opens to us a new fcene. Charles, 
J|_ naturally difgufted with parliaments, who, he found, 
^"^^^^^ were determined to proceed againft him with unmitigated 
'* rigour, both in invading his prerogative, and refufing 
him all fupply, refolved not to call any more, till he fliould 
fee greater indications of a compliant difpofition in the 
nation. Having loft his great favourite, Buckingham, 
he became his own minifter ; and never afterwards re- 
pofed in any one fuch unlimited confidence. As he chief- 
ly follows his own genius and difpofition, his meafures 
are henceforth lefs rafli and hafty j though the general 
tenor of his adminiftration ftill wants fomewhat of being 
entirely legal, and perhaps more of being entirely pru- 
dent. 

We lhall endeavour to exhibit a juft idea of the events 
which followed for fome years ; fo far as they regard 
foreign affairs, the ftate of the court, and the government 
of the nation. The incidents are neither numerous nor 
illuftrious i but the knowledge of them is neceflary for 
underftanding the fubfequent tranfa£lions, which are fo 
memorable. 

Charles, dcftitute of all fupply, was neceflarily re- 
duced to embrace a meafure, which ought to have been 
the refult of reafon and found policy : He made peace 
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with the two crowns againfl; which he had hitherto waged C H A I*, 
a war, entered into without neceflity, and conduced LII. 
without glory. Notwithftanding this diftrafted and help- v^^vvj 
lefs condition of England, no attempt was made either 1639. 
by France or Spain, to invade their enemy 5 nor did they 
entertain any farther projedl, than to defend themfelves 
againfl: the feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of that 
kingdom. Pleafed that the jeajoufies and quarrels be- 
tween king and parliament had difarmed fo formidable a 
power, they carefully avoided any enterprife which might 
roufe either the terror or anger of the Englifli, and dif- 
pofe them to domeftic union and fubmiflion. The endea- 
vours to regain the good-will of the nation were carried 
fo far by the king of Spain, that he generoufly releafed 
and fcnt home all the Englilh prifoners taken in the ex- 
pedition againll Cadiz. The* example was imitated by 
France, after the retreat of the Englifh from the ille of 
Rhe. When princes were in fuch difpofitions, and had 
fo few pretenfions on each other, it could not be difficult 
to conclude a peace. The treaty was firfl: figned with peace with 
France *. 1 he fituation of the king's affairs did not en- France 
title him to demand any conditioi.' for the hugonots, and 
they were abandoned to the will of their fovereigii. Peace j^^^^ 
was afterwards concluded with Spain ; where no condi- 
tions were made in favour of the Palatine, except that '630. 
Spain promifed in general to ufc their good offices for his 
relloration f . The in^uence of thefe two wars on do- 
meftic affjirs, and on the difpofitions of king and people, 
was of the utmoft confequence : But no alteration was 
made by them on the foreign interefts of the kingdom. 

Nothing more happy can be imagined than the fitua- 
tion in which England then ftood with regard to foreign 
affairs. Europe was divided between the rival families of 
Bourbon and Auftria, whofe oppofite interefts, and ftill 
more their muiual jealoufies, fecured the tranquillity of 
this ifland. Their forces were fo nearly counterpoiled, 
that no apprehenfions were entertained of any event which 
could fuddenly difturb the balance of power between them. 
The Spanifli monarch, deemed the moft powerful, lay at 
greateft diftance : And the Enghfh, by that means, pof- . 
feffed the advantage of being engaged by political motives 
into a more intimate union and confederacy with the neigh- 
bouring potentate. The difperfed fituation of the Spaiiifh 
dominions rendered the naval power of England formida- 
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CHAP, ble to them, and kept that empire in continual dependence. 
LII. France, more vigorous and more compa£t, was every day 
^'-'^"^^^ rifing in policy and difcipline ; and reached, at laft, an 
equality of povi'er with the houfe of Auftria : But her 
progrefs, flow and gradual, left it ftill in the power of 
England, by a timely interpofition, to check her fuperiorityl 
And thus Charles, rould he have avoided all diffenfions 
with his own fubje£ls, was in a fituation to make himfelf 
be courted and refpe£ted by every power in Europe ; and, 
what has fcarcely ever fince been attained by the princes of 
this ifland, he could either be adiive with dignity, or neu- 
tral with fecurity. 

A NEUTRALITY was embraced by the king ; and, du- 
ring the reft of his reign, he feems to have little regarded 
foreign affairs, except fo far as he was engaged by honour; 
and byfriendfhip for his filler and the Palatine, to endea- 
vour the procuring of fome relief for that unhappy fami- 
ly. He joined his good offices to thofe of France, and 
mediated a peace between the kings of Sweden and Po- 
land, in hopes of engaging the former to embrace the pro- 
te£lion of the oppreffed proteflants in the empire. ■ This 
was the famed Guflavus, whofe heroic genius, feconded 
by the wifeft policy, made him in a little time the mofl 
diflinguifhed monarch of the age, and rendered his coun- 
try, formerly unknown and negle£ted, of great weight 
in the balance of Europe. To encourage and affifl him 
in his proje£led invafion of Germany, Charles agreed to 
furnifh him with fix thoufand men ; but, that he might 
preferve the appearance of neutrality, he made ufe of the 
marquis of Hamilton's name That nobleman entered 
into an engagement with Guflavus ; and inlifling thefe 
troops in England and Scotland at Charles's expeiice, he 
landfd them in the Elbe. • The decifive battle of Leipfic 
was fought foon after-, where the condu£l of Tilly and 
the valour of the imperialifls were overcome by the fupe- 
rior condu£l of Guflavus and the fuperior valour of the 
Swedes. What remained of this hero's life was one con- 
tinued feries of vidlory, for which he was lefs beholden 
to fortune, than to thofe perfonal endowments which he 
derived from nature and from induflry. That rapid pro- 
grefs of conqueft, which we fo much admire in ancient 
hiftory, was here renewed in modern annals ; and without 
that caufe to which in former ages it had ever been owing. 
Military nations were not now engaged againft an undif- 
ciplined and un warlike people ; nor heroes fet in oppofi- 

• Rufliworth, vol. i. p. 46. 53. 62. £j, 
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tion to cowards. The veteran troops of Ferdinand, con- CHAP, 
dufted by the moft celebrated generals of the age, were LII. 
foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over-run 
in an inftant by the vi£l:orious Swede. But by this ex- "6^^- 
traordinary and unexpe£l:ed luccefs of his ally, Charles fai- 
led of the purpofe for which he framed the alliance. 
Guftavus, elated by profperity, began to form more ex- 
ten five plans of ambition ; and in freeing Germany from 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to fubjec- 
tion under his own. He refufed to rcftore the Palatine to 
his principality, except on conditions which would have 
kept him in total dependence *. And thus the negotia- 
tion was protrafted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where the 
Swedilh monarch perifhed in the midft of a complete vic- 
tory which he obtained over his enemies. 

We have carried on thefe tranl'adtions a few years be- 
yond the prefer.t period, that we might not be obliged to 
return to thrm ; nor be henceforth interrupted in our 
account of Charles's court and kingdoms. 

Wren we confider Charles as prefiding in his court, 
_ . . -..i 1 • r -I • j-rn r • . State of lbs 

p aflociatmg with his family, it is dilhcult to imagine a conn and 

chara£ter at once more refpe<SI:able and more amiable, miniftry, 

A kind hufband, and indulgent father, a gentle mafter, 

a ftedfaft friend; to all thefe eulogies, his condu£l in 

private life fully entitled him. As a monarch too, in the 

exterior qualities, he excelled ; in the eflential, lie was 

not defedlive. His addrefs and manner^, though perhaps 

inclining a little towards ftatelinefs and formality, in the 

main correfponded t.o his high rank, and gave grace to 

that referve and gravity which were natural to him. Tlie 

moderation and equity which fhone forth in his temper, 

feemd to fecure him againft rafh and dangerous enterpri- 

fes : The good fenfe which he difplayed in his difcourfe 

and converfation, feemed to warrant his fuccefj in every 

reafonable undertaking.' Other endowments likewifc he 

had attained, which is a private gentleman would have 

been highly ornamental, and which in a great monarch 

might have proved extremely ufeful to his people.' He 

was pofTefled of an excellent tafte in all the fine arts ; and 

the love of painting was in jbme degree his favourite 

pafTion. Learned beyond what is common in princes, he 

was a good judge of writing in others, and enjoyed, fiirwr 

felf, no mean talent in compofition'. In any other agt 

or nation, this monarch had been fecure of a profperous 

3nd a happy reign. But the high idea of his own autho- 

I • Frar.klyn, vol, i. p. ^rg. 
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CHAP, rity which he had imbibed, made him incapable of giving 
LIl. way to the fpirit of liberty, which began to prevail among 
his fubjefts. His politics were not fupported by fuch 
i6jo. vigour and forefight as might enable him to fubdue their 
pretenfions, and maintain his prsrogative at the high pitch- 
to which it had been raifed by his predeceflors. And 
above all, the fpirit of enthufiafm being univerfally difFu- 
fed, difappointed all the views of human prudence, and 
difturbed the operation of every motive which ufudlly^ 
jiifluenccs fociety. 

But the misfortunes arifing from thefe caules were yet 
remote. Charles now enjoyed liimfelf in the full exercife 
of his authority, in a fecial intercourfe with his friends 
and courtiers, and in a moderate uf(f of thofe pleafures 
which he moft affefted. r 

Charsf^cr After the c^eath of Buckingham, who had fomewhat 
alienated Charles from the queen, fne is to be conlidered 
' as his chief friend nnd favourite. That ruftic contempt 
of the fair fex, which James affected, and which, banilh- 
iiig them from his court, made it refemble more a fair 
pr an exchange, than the feat of a great prince, was ver\r 
wide of the djfpofition of this monarch. But thou2;h full 
of coniplaifance to the wliole fex, Charles referved all his 
pr.fTion for his confort, to whom he attached himfelf with 
imfliaken fidelity and confidence. By her fenfe and fpirit, 
as well as by her beauty, fiie juftificd the fondnefs of her 
hufband ; though it is allowed, that, being fomewhat of 
a pallionate temper, flie precipitated him into hafty and 
imprudent meafures. Her religion, likewife, to wliich 
Ihe was much addi£led, muft be regarded as a great mif- 
fortune ; fiiicc it augmented thejealoufly which prevailed 
agninfl the court, and engaged her to procure for the ca- 
tholics fome indulgences which were generally diftafteful 
to the nation *. 

In the former fituation of the Englifli government, 
when the fovcreign was in a great meafure independent of 
his fubjeiSts, the king chqfe his minifters either from pcr- 
foiial favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, with* 
out any regard to their parliamentary intcitll or talents. 
It has fince been the maxipi of princes, M'herever popu- 
lar leaders encroach too much on royal authority, to con- 
fer offices on them ; in expectation that they will after- 
wards become more careful not to diminifli that power 
which has become their own. Thefe politics were now 
embraced by Charles ; a fure proof that a fecret revolution 
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had happened in the conftitution, and had neccfhtated the CHAP, 
prince to adopt new maxims of government *. Hut the Lll. 
views of the king were at this time fo repugnant to thofe of 
the puritans, that the leaders, whom lie gained, lofli from •I'io- 
that moment all intereft with their party, and were even 
purfued as traitors with implacable hatred and refentment. 
This was the cafe with fir Thomas Wentwcrtli, whom "fford. 
the king created firft a baron, then a vifcount, and after- 
wards earl of Strafford ; made him prefident of the coun- 
cil of York, and deputy of Ireland j and regarded him as 
his chief minifter and councellor. By his eminent talents 
and abilities, Strafford merited all the confidence which 
his mafter repofcd in him ; His character was ftatcly r«ad 
auftere j more fitted to procure efteem than love : His 
fidelity to the king was unfhaken ; but as he now employ- 
ed all his counfels to fupport the prerogative, which he 
had formerly bent all his endeavours to diminilh, .his virtue 
feems not to have been entirely pure, but to have been 
fufceptible of ftrong imprelhons from private intereft and 
ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was about the fame time 
created mafter of the rolls : Noy, attorney-general. : 
Littleton, folicitor-general. All thefe had likevvife been 
parliamentary leaders j and were men eminent in their 
profeflion f . ^ 

Ik all ecclefiaftical affairs, and even in many civil, Laud, 
biftiop of London, had great influence -over the king. 
This man was virtuous, If feverlty of manners alone and 
abftinence from pleafure, could deferve that name. He 
■was learned, if polemical knowledge could entitle him to 
that praife. He was dilinterefted, but with unceafing 
induftry he ftudied to exalt the prieftly and prelatical cha • 
rafter, which was his own. His zeal was unrelentin^j 
in the caufc of religion ; that is, in impofmg by rigorous- 
meafures, his own tenets and pious ceremonies on the 
obftinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppofe 
him. In profecution of his holy purpofes, he overlooked 
every human confideration •, or, in other vi'ords, the heat 
and indifcretion of his temper made him ncglcft the views 
of prudence and rules of good manners. He was in this 
refpedl happy, that all his enemies were alfo imagined by 
him the declare.! enemies to loyalty and true piety, and 
that every exercife of his anger, by that means, became in 
his eyes a merit and a virtue. This was the man who ac- 
quired fo great an afcendant over Charles, and v/ho led 
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C I-l A P. Jiim by the facility of his temper, into a condu£t which 

LIl. proved fo fatal to himfelf and to his kingdoms. 
»-i*<nr>J The humour of the nation ran at that time into the 
i6jo. extreme oppofite to fuperftition :and it was with difficulty 
in"hr''°"' that the ancient ceremonies to which men had been accuf- 
ehutch. tomed, and which had been fanftified by the praftice of 
the firft reformers, could be retained in divine fervice ; 
Yet was this the time which Laud chofe for the intro- 
duftion of new ceremonies and obfervances. Befidcs 
that thefe were fure to difpleafs as innovations, there lay, 
in the opinion of the public, another very forcible objec- 
tion againfl; them. Laud, and the other prelates who em- 
braced his meafures, were generally well inftrufted in 
facred antiquity, and had adopted many of thofe religious 
fentiments which prevailed during the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; when the Chriftian church, as is well known, 
was already funk into thofe fuperftitions which were after- 
wards. continued and augmented by the policy of Rome. 
The revival, therefore, of the ideas and pra£lices of that 
«ge, could not fail of giving the Englilh faith and litur- 
gy fome refemblance to the catholic fuperftition, which 
the kingdom in general, and the puritans in particular, 
held in the greateft horror and deteftation. Men alfo 
were apt to think, that, without fome fecret purpofe, 
fuch infignificant obfervances would not be impofed with 
fuch unrelenting zeal on the refractory nation and 
that Laud's fcheme was to lead back the Englifli by 
gradual fteps to the religion of their anceftors. They 
confidered not, that the very infignificancy of thefe ce- 
remonies recommended them to the fuperftitious prelate, 
and made them appear the more peculiarly facred and re- 
ligious, as they could ferve to no other purpofe. Nor 
was the refemblance to the Romifti ritual any objeftion, 
but rather a merit, with Laud and his brethren ; who 
bore a much greater kindnefs to the mother-church, as 
they called her, than to the fedtaries and prelbytcrians, 
and frequently recommended her as a true Chriftian 
church ; an appellation which they refufed, or at leaft 
fcrupled to give to the others *. So openly were thefe 
tenets efpoufed, that not only the difcontented puritans be- 
lieved the church of England to be relapfing faft into 
Romilh fuperftition : The court of Rome itfelf entertained 
hopes of regaining its authority in this iiland ; and, in 
order to forward Laud's fuppofed good intentions, an offer 
was twice made him in private, of a cardinal's hat,- 
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which he dechiied accepting *. His anfwer was, as he CHAP, 
fays himfelf. That fomething d-welt ivithin him, ivhich LII« 
would not Juffer his compliance, till Rome were other than it 
is\. 

A COURT lady, daughter of the earl of Devonfhire, 
having turned catholic, was alked by Laud tl.c reafons of 
her converfion. 'Tis chiejty, h'ui (he, becau/e I hate to tra- 
vel in a crowd. The meaning of this exprefBon being 
demanded, (he replied, Iperceine your grace and many others 
are making halie to Rome ; and therefore, in order to prevent 
my being crowded, I have gone before you. It muft be con- 
fefltd, that though Laud defcrved not the appellation of 
papift, the genius of his religion was, though in a lefs 
degree, the fame v/ith tliat of the Romifli : J he fame 
profound refpe^t was exafted to the facerdotal charaflerj 
the fame fubmilBon required to the creeds and decrees of 
fynods and councils, the fame pomp and ceremony was 
affc£ted in worfhip, and the fame fuperftitious regard to 
days, poftures, meats, and veftments. No wonder, 
therefore, that this prelate was, cvery-where, among the 
puritans, regarded with horror, as the fore-runner of aii - 
iiciirift. 

As a fpecioien of the netv ceremonies, to which Laud 
facriticed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may not 
be amifs to relate thole which he was accufed of employing 
in the confecration of St. Catherine's church, and which 
were the obje£t of fuch general fcandal and offence. 

On the bifhop's approach to the weft door of the church, 
a loud voice cried, Open, open, ye everlafling doors, that 
the king of glory may enter in ! Immediately the doors of 
the church flew open, and the bifhop entered. Falling 
upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, 
he uttered thcfe words : This place is holy ; the ground is 
holy : In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghojfl, I pro- 
nounce it holy. 

Going towards the chancel, he feveral times took up 
from the floor fome of the duft and threw it in the air. 
When he approached, with his attendants, near to the 
communion-table, he bowecf frequently towards it : And 
on their return, they went round the church, repeating as 
they marched along, fome of the pfalms : And then faid 
a form of prayer, which concluded with thefe words : 
We confecrate this church, and feparate it unto thee as. yif 
ground, not to be profaned any more to common ufes^ 

• Rufti. vol. ii. p. 191. WeUvood, p. fw. 
t Rulliwoith, vol. iii. p. I3«7. Whitloclte, p. 97. 
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CHAP. After this, the bifhop, (landing near the communion- 
I TT. table, folemnly pronounced many imprecations upon fuch 

^^"^f^ as fliould afterwards pollute that holy place by mufters of 
foldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, or carrying 
burdens through it. On the conclufion of every curfe 
he bowed towards the eaft and cried, Let all the people fay 
Amen. 

The imprecations being all fo pioufly finiflied, there 
were poured out a number of bleflings upon fuch as had 
any hand in framing and building that facred and beauti- 
ful edifice, and on fuch as had given, or Ihould herosfter 
give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenfils. At 
every benediftion, he in like manner bowed towards the 
eaft, and cried, Let aU the teople fay Atrnn. 

The fermon followed ; after which the bifhop con- 
fecrated and adminiftered the facrament in the following 
manner : 

As he approached the communion-table, he made many 
lowly reverences : And coming up to that part of the 
table where the bread and wine lay, he bowed fevcn times. 
After the reading of many prayers, h^ approached the 
facramental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of 
the napkin in which the bread was placed. When he 
beheld the bread, he fuddenly let fall the napkin, flew 
back a ftep or two, bowed three feveral times towards the 
bread ; then he drew nigh again, opened tlie napkin and 
bowed as before. 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover 
upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go the cup, 
fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He approached 
•again and lifting up the cover peeped into the cup. See- 
ing the wine, he. let fall the cover, ftarted back, and bow- 
ed as before. Then he received the facrament, and gave 
it to others. And many prayers being faid the fokmnity 
of the confecration ended. The w?lls and floor and roof 
of tlie fabric were then fuppofcd to be fufficiently holy *. 

Orders were given, and rigoroufly infifted on, that 
the cohimunion-table fliould be removed from the middle 
of the area, were it hitherto {food in all churches, except 
in cathedrals f. It was placed at the eaft end, railed in, 
•and denominated an Al,tar ; as the clergyman who offici- 
ated received commonly the appellation of Priest. It is 
not eafy to imagine the difcontents excited by this innova- 
tion, and the fufpicions which it gave rife to. 

• Rulliworth, vol. ii. p. 76. 77. Welwood, p. 275. Franklyn, p. 386. 
f Rulliyirortli, vol, ii. p. 907. Whiiloeke, p. 24. 
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The kneeling. at the altar, and the ufing of copes, a CHAP, 
fpecies of embroitleied veftment, in adminiitering the fa- LII. 
crament, were alfo known to be great objedts of fcandal, V./'v^v*' 
as being popifli pra£tices : But the oppofitioti rather in- 
creafcd than abated the zeal of the prelate for the intro- 
du£l.ion of thefe habits and ceremonies. 

Ai,L kinds of ornament, efpecially pi<Slurcs, were ne- 
ceflary for fupporting that mechanical devotion, which was 
purpofed to be raifed in this model of religion : But as 
thefe had been fo much employed by the church of Rome, 
and had given rife to fo much fuperftition, or what the 
puritans called idolatry ; it was impoffible to introduce 
them into Englifh churches, without exciting general mur- 
murs and complaints. But Laud, polfefled of prefent 
authority, perliftcd in his purpofe, arW made feveral at- 
tempts towards acquiring thefe ornaments. Some of the 
pidlurcs introduced by him were alfo found, upon inquiry, 
to be the very fame that might be met with in the mafs- 
book. Tlie crucifix too, that eternal confolation of all 
pious catholics, and terror to all found pvoteflants, vras 
not forgotten on this occafion *. 

It was much remarked, that Sherfisld, the recorder of 
Salifbury, was tried in the ftar-chamber, for having bro- 
ken, contrary to the biihop of ^-alilbury's exprefs injunc- 
tions, a painted window of St. Edmond's church in 
that city. He boalled, that he had deflroyed thefe mo- 
numents of idolatry : But for this eiTort of his zeal,' he 
was fined 500 pounds, removed from his office, condem- 
ned to make a public acknowledgment, and be bound to 
his good behaviour f . 

Not o?ily fuch of the clergy as neglected to obferve 
every ceremony, were fufpended and deprived by the 
high-commilTion court : Oaths were, by many of the 
biihops, impofed on the church-wardens ; and they were 
f worn to inform againit any one who afted contrary to 
the ecclefiafticil canons if. Such a meafure, though prac- 
tifed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; 
as refenibling too nearly the praQice of the Romifli in- 
quifition. 

To fhew the great alienation from the churches reform- 
ed .after the preibyterian model, Laud advifed, that the 
difcipline and worfiiip of the church fliouKi be impofed on 
the Engli{h regiments and tr.uling companies abroad §. 

• Rurtiworth, vol. ii. p. 272, 173. f Ibid. p. i-c. State 
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CHAP. foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon congregations 
LI J were commanded to attend the e(tabiilhe'd church; and 

v_/-v%j indulgence was granted to none after the children ot the 
j6jo. firlt denizens *. Scudamore too, the king's amodllador at 
Paris, had orders to withdraw himfeif from the communion 
of the hugonots. Even men of fenfe were apt to^blam? 
this condurt, not only becaufe it gaveofiencein England, 
but becaufe in foreign countries it loft the crown the advan^ 
tage of being conQdered as the head and fupport of the re- 
formation t« 

On pretence of pacifying difputes, orders were iflued 
from the council, forbidding, on both fides, all preaching 
and printing with regard 'to the controverted points of 
predeltination and free-will. But it was complained of, 
and probably with reafon, that the impartiality was alto^ 
gc-tlicr conhned to the orders, and that the execution of 
them was only meant againft the calvinifts. 

Is return tor Charles's indulgence towards the church, 
Laud and his-followers took care to magnify, on every oc- 
cafion, the legal authority, and to treat with the utmoft 
difdani or deteftation, all puritanical pretenfions to a tree 
:uid independent conftitution. But while thefe prelates 
were lo liberai in railing the crown at the expence ot pub- 
lic liberty, they made no fcruple of encroaching them- 
felves on the royal rights the mofl: inconteftible } in order 
to exalt the hicrJrchy, and procure to their own order 
dominion and independence. All the doftrine$ which 
the Romiih church l.atl borrowed from fome of the fathers, 
und which freed the Ipiritual from lubordination to the 
civil power, were now adopted by the church of England, 
_a^nd interwoven with her political f.nc; religious tenets. 
A til vine and apollolical charter was inhllea on, prefera- 
bly to a legal and parliamentary one \. The fitcerdotal 
cli.ivaCter was rnagnihcd as lacred and indcfeizable : Alf 
right to fpiritaal authority, or even to pri- t- judgment in 
fpivitual lubjeds, Was refufcd to profane laynion : Eccle- 
fjallical courts were held by the bilhops in their own 
name, without any notice taken of the king's authority: 
And Charles, though extremely jealous of every claim in 
p . pular afl'eniblits, feenied rather to encourage than re - 
prcfii thofc encroachments of his clergy. Having felt 
ji.-tr.y fer.fibic inconveniences from the independent fpirit 
oi parli.u-nents, he attached himfeif entirely to thofe who 
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|irofefled a devoted obedience to bis crown and perfon ; CHAP, 
lior did lie forefce that the ecciefiiiftical power whiJi he ^ 
fx.'.iiZfS, not admitting of any prccift; bounciary, might ^^■'^ 
in ti'nc become more dangerous to public peace, and no 
lefs taial to loy.'.l prciogative, than the other. 

So early us the coronation, Laud vas the perfon, ac- 
•covding to jjcneral cpuiion, that introduced a novelty, 
v/hieh though overlook d hy Charles, made a deep im- 
preflion on many of the bytftanders. r-.fter the ulual 
ceremonies thefe wfords were recited to the king : "S.and 

and hold fail frrm ler.cdortl:, th.e place to which 
" you have been iieir by the fucceflion of your forefathers, 
*' being now delivered to you by the authority of Almighty 
*' God, and by the hands of us *nd all the bilhops and 
" fervants of God. And, as you fee the clergy to come 
*< nearer the altar than others, fo remember that, in all 

places convenient, you give them greater honour ; 
*' that the Mediator of God and man may eftabliih you 
f on the kingly throne, to be a mediator betwixt the 
** clergy and the laity ; aad that you may reign for ever 
«« with Jefus Chrift, the King of kings, and Lord of 
<« lords *." 

The principles which exalted prerogative, where not 
entertained by the king merely as foft and agreeable to his 
yoyal cars ; lliey were alfo put in prad\ice during the 
time that he ruled without parliaments. Though fru-" 
gal and regular in his expence, he wanted money for the 
fupport of government ; and he levied it, either by the 
revival of obfolete laws, or by violations, fome more open, 
fome more difguifcd, of the privileges of the nation. 
Though humane and gentle in his temper, he gave way to 
a f«w feverities in the ftar-chamber and high-commiffion, 
which feemed neceflary, in order to fupport the prefcnt 
mode of adminiftration, and reprefs the rifmg fpirit of 
liberty throughout the kingdom. Under thefe two heads 
may be reduced all the remarkable tranfaftions of this 
reign, during fome years : For, in peaceable and prof- 
perous times, where a neutrality in foreign affairs is ob- 
ferved, fcurcely any thing is remarkable, but what is in 
fome degree, blamed, or blamable. And, lead the 
hope of relief or protection from parliament might en- 
courage oppofition, Cnsrles ilfued a proclamation, in 
which he declared, " That v/hereas, for feveral ill ends, 
<* tJ'.e calling again of a parliament is divulged ; though 

• Franklyn, p. 114. Rurti worth, vol. i. p. 201. 
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C H A P. " His majefty has fhown, by frequent meetings with hig 
Lll. " people, his love to the ufe of parliaments : Yet the late 
v^y-vv^ " abufe having, for the prefent, driven him unwillingly out 
Jtjo. '( of that courfe 5 he will account it prefumption tor any 
" one to prefcribe to liim any time for the calling of that 
" allembly *." This was generally c^nftrued as a declara- 
tion, that, during this reign, no more parliaments were 
intended to be fummoned f . And every meafure of the 
king's confirmed a fufpicion, fo difagreeable to the gene- 
rality of the people, 
ifiegubr Tonnage and poundage continued to be levied by the 
levies o£ roval authority alone. The former additional impofitions 
inc::ey. were flill exafted. Even new impolltions were laid on 
feveral l^inds of merchandife 

The cuftom-houfe officers received orders from the 
council to enter into any houfe, wafchoufe, or cellar; 
to fearch any trunk or cheft ; and to break any bulk what- 
ever j in default of the payment of cuiloms §. 

In order to cxercife the militia, and to keep them in 
goodorder> each county, by an edict of the council, was 
aflcfled in a certain fum, for njaiataining a mufter-mafter, 
apuc'-;ted for that ferv ice ||. 

CoiMPOSiTiONs wei-e openly made with recufants, and 
the popifli religion became a regular part of the revenue. 
I his v/as all the perfecutlon which it i|nder\vent during 
the reign of Charles **. 

A COMMISSION was granted for compounding with fuch 
as were pofiefled of crown lands upon defetlive titles j 
and, on this pretence, fome money was exattcd from the 
people ff. 

There was a law of Edward II. t|, That whoever 
was pofllircd of twenty pounds a-ycar inland, fliould be 
obliged, when fummoned, to appear and to receive the 
order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, at that time, part- 
ly by the change of denomination, partly by that in the 
value of money, were equivalent to 200 in the feventeenth 
century ; and it fcemed juft, that the king iTioutd not 
ftrictly infift on the letter of the law, and oblige people of 
fo fmall revenue to accept of that expenfive honour. Ed- 
ward VI. and queen Elizabeth who had both of 
them made ufe of this expedient for raifing money, had 

• Far). Hid. vol. viii. p. jSq. Riifli. 'ol. ii. p. 3. 
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fummoned only thofe who were poflefled of forty pounds 
a-ycar and upwards to receive knighthood, or compound 
for their negleft ; and Charles imitated their example, in 
granting the fame iniiulgencc. Commiflioners were ap- 
pointed for fixing the rates of compofition j and inftruc- 
tions'were given to thefe commiflioners, not to accept of 
a lefs fum than would have been due by the party, upon a 
tax of three fubfidies and a half *. Nothing proves 
more plainly, how ill-difpofcd the people v/ere to the 
meafures of the crown, than to obferve, that they loudly 
complained of an expedient, founded on pofitivc ftatute, 
and warranted by fuch recent precedents. The law was 
pretended to be obfolete ; though only one reign had in- 
tervened fince the lad execution of it. 

Barnard, ledurer of St. Sepulchre's, London, uLd 
this exprellion in his prayer before fermon ; Lord open. th". 
eyes of the queeti's majejiyy thcit Jhe ina^ fee Jefus C/jriff, 
ivkom Jhe has pierced with her inf.de/i/y, fiiperjliiion, and 
idolatry. He was queftioned in the high-commifiion court, 
for this infult on the queen ; but, upon his fubmiffion, 
difmiffedf. Leighton, who had written libels againfl: 
the king, the queen, the bifliops, and the whole admini- 
ftration, was condemned by a very fevere, if not a cruel 
fentence ; but the execution of it was fufpended for fome 
time, in expe£tation of his fubmiflion :j:. All the feveri- 
ties, indeed, of this reign were exercifed againfl thofe 
who triumphed in their fuflerings, who courted perfecu- 
tion, and braved authority ; And, on that account, their 
punifliment may be deemed the morejuft, but the lefs pru- 
dent. To have negledted them entirely, had it been con- 
fiftent with order and public fafety, had been the wifefl: 
meafure that could have been embraced ; as perhaps it 
had been the moft fevere punifliment that could have been 
inflifted on thefe zealots. 

In order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent fabric, 
fubfcriptions were fet on foot, for repairing and rebuild- 
ing St. Paul's ; and the king, by his countenance and 
example, encouraged this laudable undertaking J. By or- 
der of the privy-council, St Gregory's church was re- 
moved, as an impediment to the projeft of extending and 
beautifying the cathedral. Some houfes and fliops like- 
wife were pulled down and compenfation was made to 
the owners ii. As there was no immediate profpect of 
aflembling a parliament, fuch a£ls of power in the king 
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CHAP, became neccflary ; and in no former age would the people 
L' j. have entertained any fcruple with regard to them. It 
v>-v>U mufl: be remarked, that the puritans were extremely averfe 
fdii' to the raifing of this ornament to the capital. It favour- 
ed, as they pretended of popifh fuperftition; 

A STAMP duty was impofed on cards : A new tax, which, 
of itfi-'lf, was liable to no objedlion ; but appeared of dan- 
gerous confequence, when confidered as arbitrary and 
illejral *. 

Monopolies were revived ; an oppreffive method of 
levying money, being unlimited, as well as deftruftive of 
induftry. The laft parliament of James, which abolirtied 
monopolies, had left an equitable exception in favour of 
new inventions , and on pretence of thefe, and of ere6t- 
ing new companies and corporations, was this grievance 
now renewed. The manufa£lure of foap was given to a 
company who paid a fum for their patent t> Leather, 
fait, and many other commodities, even down to iineii 
rags, were lilcewife put under reftriclions. 

It is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was 
reaped from thefe projects, that of 200,000 pounds thereby 
levied on the people, fcarcely 1500 came into the king's 
coffers. Though we ought not to fufpect the noble hifto- 
rian of exaggerations to the difadvantage of Charles's 
meafures ; this fa£t, it mufl be owned, appears fomewhat 
incredible. The fame author adds, that the king's inten- 
tion was to teach his fubjecls how unthrifty a thing it was 
to refufe reafonable fupplies to the crown. An imprudent 
project 1 to offend a whole nation, under the view of 
puniihment ; and to hope, by afts of violence, to break 
their refra£lory fpirits, without being pofTefled of any force 
to prevent refiftance. 

The council of York had been firft eredled, after a 
rebellion, by a patent of Henry VIU. without any autho- 
rity cf parliament ; and this exercife of power, like manv 
others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. This 
council had long ailed chiefly as a criminal court ; but, 
befides fome innovations introduced by James, Charles 
thought proper, fome time after Wentworth was made 
prefident, to extend its powers, and to give it a large civil 
jurifdidioh, and that in fome refpefts difcretionary It 
is not improbable that the king's intention was only to 
prevent inconveniences, which arofe from the bringing of 
every caufe, from the moft diftant parts of the kingdom. 
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into Weftmiiifter-hall : But the confequeiice, in the mean CHAP, 
time, of this meafme, was the putting of all the northern Lll. 
counties out of the proteftion of ordinary law, and fub- <.**-v^O 
je£ting them to an authority fomewhat arbitrary. Some 1633. 
irregular a£ls of that council were, this year, complain- 
ed of*. 

The court of ftar-chacnber extended its authority ; and 
it was matter of complaint, that it encroached upon the 
jurifdidtion of the other courts; impofing heavy fines and 
inflicting fevere puniftiment, beyond the ufual courfe of 
juftice. Sir David Foulis was fined 50Q0 pounds, chief- 
ly becaufe he had diffuaded a friend from compounding 
with the commiffioners of Knighthood f. 

Prynne, a barrifter of Lincoln's-Inn, had written an 
enormous quirto of a thoufand pages, which he called 
Hijlrio-Majiyx. Its profeff>;d purpok was to lAecry ftage- 
plays, comedies, interludes, mufic, dancing; but the 
author likewife took occafion to declaim againft hunting, 
public feftivalsj Chtiftmas-keeping, bonfires, and May- 
peles. His zeal againft all thefe levities, he fays, was 
firft moved by obferving, that plays fold better than the 
choiceft fermons, and that they were frequently printed on 
finer paper than the Bible itfelf. Bcfides, that the players 
were often papifts, and defperat6:ly wicked ; the play-houfes, 
he afiirms, are Satan's chapels, the play-haunters little, 
better than incarnate devils ; and fo many fteps in a dance, 
fo many paces to hell. The chief crime of Nero he re- 
prefents to have been, his frequenting and afting of plays j 
and thofe, who nobly confpircd his death, were princi-i 
pally moved to it, as he affirms, by their indignation at 
tliat enormity. The reft of his thoufand pages is of a«like 
ftrain. He had obtained a licence from archbifbop Abbot'9 
chaplain ; yet was he indided in the ftar-chamber as a 
libeller. It was thought fomewhat hard, that general in- 
veftives againft plays fliould be interpreted into fatires 
againft the king and queen, merely becaufe they fre- 
quented thefe amufcmcnts, and becaufe the queen fon»e.- 
times aftcd a part in paftorals and interludes, which were 
reprcfented at courf. The authcr it muft be owned, had, 
in plainer term?y blamed the hierarchy, the ceremonius, 
the innovations in religious worfhip, and the new fuper- 
ftitions, introduced by Laudj: ; and this, probably, to- 

• RufhWorlh, vol. ii. p. so9, 203. f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 21J, 316, &c. 
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CHAP' gcther with the obftinacy atid petulance of his behaviour 
LII. before the ftar-chamber, was the reafon why his fentence 
iw-^v-O was fo fevere. He was condemned to be put from the 
»6i3- bar ; to ftaiid on the pillory in two places, Weftminfter 
and Chcapfide ; to lofe both his ears, one in each place ; 
to pay 5000 pounds fine to the king ; and to be imprifpned 
during life *. 

This fame Prynne was a great hero among the puritans ; 
and it was chiefly with a view of mortifying that feft, ' 
that, though of an honourable profeffion, he was con- 
demned by the ftar-chamber to fo ignominious a punifli- 
ment. The thorough-paced puritans were diftinguifhablc 
by the fournefs and aufterity of their manners, and by 
their averfion to all pleafure and fociety t- To infpirc 
them with better humour was certainly, both for their 
own fake and that of the public, a laudable intention in 
the court ; but whether pillories, fines, and prifons, were 
proper expedients for that purpofe, may admit of fomc 
queftion. 

Another expedient which the king tried in order to in- 
fufe cheerfulncfs into the national devotion, was not 
much more fuccefsful He renewed his father's edi£l for 
allowing fportsand recreations on Sunday to fuch as at- 
tended public worftiip ; aijid he ordered his proclamation 
fjr that purpofe to be publickly read by the clergy after 
divine fcrvice %. Thofe who were puritanically afFe£ted 
refufed obedience, and were puniflicd by fufpenfion or 
deprivation. The differences between the fe<Sts were be- 
fore fufliciently great ; nor was it nccefTary to widen them 
farther by thefe inventions. 

Some encouragement and proteftion, which the king 
and the bifliops gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, 
and other cheerful feftivals of the common people, were 
the objetts of like fcandal to the puritans §. 
jaUe tu This ) ear Charles made a journey to Scotland, attended 
by the court, in order to hold a parliament there, and to 
pafs through the ceremony of his coronation. The nu- 
bility and gentry of both kingdoms rivalled each other, in 
cxprefling all duty and refpeft to the king, and in fliow- 
ing mutual friendftiip and regard to each other. No one 
could have fufpefted, from exterior appearances, that fuch 
dreadful fcenes were approaching. 

to peifusde men to affef< tlie r.ame of Puritan, as if Chrift had been a Puri- 
tan ; ana iu he faiih in his Index. Rufli. vol. ii. p. 333. 

Rufh. vol ii. p. 2S0, S2I, fee. f Dugdale, p. ». 

X Kiifh. vol. ii. p. 103. 459. Wh'.llocke, p- 16, 17. Franklyn, p. 437. 
§ Ku(h. voli ii. p. 191, 192. May, p. 3. 
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One chief article of bufinefs 'for It deferves the name) C 
which the king tranfafted in this parhament, was, befides 
obtaining feme fupply, to procure authority for ordering 
the habits of clergymen *. The a£t did not pafs without 
oppofition and difficulty. The dreadful furplice was 
before men's eyes ; and they apprehended, with fome rea- 
fon, that, under fandion of this law, it would foon be 
introduced among them. Though the king believed that 
his prerogative entitled him to a power, in general, of 
directing whatever belonged to the exterior government 
of the church, this was deemed a matter of too great im- 
portance to be ordered without the fandion of a particular 
liatute. 

Immediately after the king's return to England, he 
heard of archbifhop Abbot's death : And, without delay, 
he conferred that dignity on his favourite, Laud; who, 
by this acceflion of authority, was now enabled to main- 
tain ecclefiaftical difcipline with greater rigour, and to 
aggravate the general difcontent in the nation. 

Laud obtained the bifliopric of London for his friend 
Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of fir Richard 
Wefton, created earl of Poland, liad intereft enough to 
engage. the king to make that prelate high treafurer. Jux- 
on was a perfon of great integrity, mildnefs, and huma- 
nity, and endued with a good underftanding f . Yet did 
this laft promotion give general offence. His birth and 
charadter were deemed too obfcure for a man raifed to 
one of the higheft offices of the crown. And the clergy, - 
it was thought, were already toa much elated by former 
inftancesof the king's attachment to them, and needed 
not this farther encouragement to alTume dominion over the 
laity j:. The puritans, likewife, were much diflatisfieJ 
with Juxon, notwithftanding his eminent virtues, be- 
caufe he was a lover of profane field-fports, and hun- 

Ship-monet was now introduced. The firft writs ol sMp. 
this kind had been dire£ted to fea-port pwns only : But 
Ihip-money was at this time levied on the wJiole kingdom ; 
and each county was rated at a particular fum, which 
was afterwards afleflrd upon individuals §. The amount 
of the whole tax was very moderate, little exceeding 
100,000 pounds : It was levied upon the people withequa- 

• Ruli. vol. ii. p. I S3. 

t Whitlocke, p. 23. CUrendon, vo\. i. p- 95. 
t Claiendon, vol. i. p. 97 May. p. 
Rulhworih, vol. ii. p. •>[,7- ^i^, ''^c. 
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CHAP. I'ty : The money was entirely expended on- the navy, to 
LII. the great honour and advantage of the kingdom : As En- 
gland had no 'military force, while all the other powers of 
'^34- Europe were ftrongly armed, a fleet feemed abfolutely 
neceflary for her iecurity : And it was obvious that a 
navy muft be built and equipped at leifure, during peace j 
nor could it poflibly be fitted out on a fuddcn emergence, 
when the danger became urgent : Yet all thefe confidera- 
tions could not reconcile the people to the impcfition. It 
was entirely arbitrary : By the fame right any other taX 
might be impofed : And men thought a powerful fleet, 
though very defirable both for the credit and fafety of the 
kingiiom, but an unequal rccompenfe for their liberties, 
which, they apprehended, were thus facrificed to the 
obtaining of it. 

England, it muft be owned, was, in this refpeft, un- 
happy in its pr^fent fityation, that the king had entertained 
a very different idea of the conftitution, from that which 
hegan m general to prevail among his fubjc£ls. He did 
not regard national privileges as fo facred and inviolable, 
that nothing but the molt extreme necelhty could jufbify an 
Infringement of them. He confidered himfelf a'* th^ fu- 

fjreme magiftrate, to whofe care heaven, by his birth right, 
lad committed his people, whofe duty it was to provide 
for their fecurity and happinefs, and who was vcfted with 
ample difcretionary powers for that liihitary purpofe- If 
the obiervr.nce of ancient laws and cuftoms was confiftent 
■with the prefent convenience of government, he thought 
himfelf obliged to comply with that rule; as the eaficfl:, 
the fafefl:, and what procured the moft prompt and 
willing obedience But when a change of circumflances, 
efpecially if derived from the obftinacy of the people, re- 
quired a new plan of adminiftration, national, privileges, 
lie thought, mu{l yield to fupreme power ; nor could any 
order of the ftate oppofe any right to the will of the fove- 
reign, diredled to the good of the public *. That thefe 
principles of government were derived from the uniform 
tenor of the linglifh laws, it would be rafli to affirm. 
The flufluating nature of the conftitution, the impatient 
humour of the people, and the variety of events had, no 
doubt, indiiFcrent ages, produced exceptions and contra- 
didtions. I hefe obfervations alone may be eftabliflied on 
both fides, that the appearances were fufficiently itrong in 
favour of the king to apologize for his following fuch max- 
ims ; and if.nt public liberty muft be fo precarious under 
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:his exorbitEnt prerogative, as to render an oppofition not CHAP, 
only excufable, but laudable in the people *. Lll. 

Some laws had been enaScd, during the reign of u.'-v-O 
Henry VII. againft depopulation, or the converting of '^i^' 
-arable lands into pailure. By a decree of the ftar cham- 
^ bsr, fir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an 
oif^nce of that nature f . This fevcre fentence was in- 
tended to terrify others into compofition and above 30,000 
pounds were levied by that expedient 1. Like compo- 
htions, or in default of them, heavy fines, were required 
for incroachments on the king's forefts ; whofe bounds, 
by decrees deemed arbitrary, were extended much be- 

■ vond what was ufual J. The bounds of one forclt, that 
of Rockingham, were increafed from fix miles to fixty |!. 
The fame refraftory humour which irxAd" the people re- 
fufe to the king voluntary fupplies, difpofed them 'witli 
better reafon to murmur againlt thefe irregular mctliods 

"■of taxation. 

MoRLEY was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, chal- 

■ Jenging, and ftrikinj^;, in the court of Whitehall, fir 
George Theobald, one of the king's fervants **. This 
fine was thought exorbitant 5 but whether it was com- 
pounded, as was ufual in fines impofed by the ftar- cham- 
ber, w* are not informed. 

Allison had j-eported, that the archbifiiop of York 
had incurred the king's difpleafurc, by afking a limitetl 
toleration for the catholics, and an •allowance to buiW 
fome churches for the ex^rcife of their religion, l or this 
flander againft the ^chbifhop, he was condemned in the 
ftar-chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be committed 
to priion, to be bound to his good bchavour during life, 
to be whipped, and to be fet on the pillory at Weftmin- 
fter, and in thre^ other towns in England. Robins, who 
had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by 
a fentence equally fevere ff. Such events are rather to 
be confidered as rare and detached incidents, colle£ted 
by the' fevcre fcrutiny of hiftorians, than as proofs of 
the prevailing genius of the king's admiififtration, whicli 
feems to have been more gentle and equitable than that of 
moft of his prdeceflbrs ; There were, on the whole, only 
five or fix fuch inilances of rigour during the courfe of 
fifteen years, which elapfed before^ the njeeting of the 
long parliament. And it is alfo certain, that fcandal 

» See note [Z7.] at theen4 of the vplume. , 

t Rudiworth, \dl n. yi 270. Vol. iii, App. p. !o6. 

+ Idem, vol. iii. p 333. Franklyn, p. ■§ May, p. j6. 

II stiaHord's Letters and Difpaiches, voj. ii. p 1:7. 
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CHAP, againft the great, though feldome profecuted at prefent, is 
I'^I- however, in the eye of the law, a great crime and fnbjeds 
^^■^^"^''^ the ofFsnder to very heavy penalties. 
1634- There are othcrinftances of the high refpeft paid to 
the nobility and to the great in that age ; when the pow- 
ers of monarchy, though difputed, ftill maintained them- 
felves in their priftine vigour. Clarendon * tells us a plca- 
. fant incident to this purpofe : A waterman belonging to 
a man of quality, having a fquabble with a citizen about 
his fare, fhowed his badge, the crcft of his mafter, which 
happened to be a fwan ; and thence infifled on . better 
trt:atment from the citizen. But the other replied carc- 
lefsly, that he did not trouble his head about that goofe. 
For this oljence he was fummoned before the marflull's 
court ; was fined, as having opprobrioufiy defamed the 
roWeman's cre.1, by calling the Iwan a £;oofe ; and W3S 
in effc<St j-educed to beggary. 

Sir Richard Granville had thought himfclf ill-ufed by 
the earl of Suflolk in a law fuit ; and he was accufed be- 
fore the ftar-chamber pf having faid of tjhat nobleman, 
that he was a bafe lord. The evidence againft him was 
/bnicwhat lame ; yet, for this flight offence, itifuiiicient- 
ly proved, he was condemned to pay ^ fine of Soco 
pounds; one half to the earl, the oth;jrtothe king f. 

Sir George Mar following a chafe where lord 

Darcy's huntfman was excrcifing his hounds, kept clofer 
to the dogs than was thought proper by the hunlfnian, 
who, befides other rudenels, gave him foul language, 
which fir George reiuraed with a flrpke of his whip. The 
fellow threatened to complain to his mafter : The knight 
replied, if his mafter fiiould juftify fuch infolence, ])e 
would ferve him in the fame manner, or- words to that e^'- 
{t€t. Sir George was fummoned before the ftar-cbambe,-, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. So f.ue a thing was it in thcfe 

daystobe a lord.' A natural re fle£l ion of lord Lanfdown's, 

in relating this incident 4. The people, in vindicating 
their liberties from tiie authority of the crown, threw off 
alfo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to remark, that 
this laft incident happened in the reign of James. The 
prefent praftife of the ftar chamber was far from being 
an innovation ; though the' prefent difpofitions of the 
people made them repme more at this iervitude. 

• Lile of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 73, f Lord Lar.fdown, p. sr4. 

* Lord I.a-.ifdowu, p. 51,. ■! his flory is lold diilcrently in Hobarl's 
Peports, p. 1 io. ]r there appears, rhar Markham was fined only 5000 pounds, 
< id very defervediy.: For he fzvr ihs lie and wrote a challcnce to loid Daicy. 

ji.r.es wa: anxio,,-- to diicourige the piiClice of tivtiW-igv wiiich wai tiicn very 
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Charles had imitated the example of Flisabeth and CHAP. 
James, and had iflucd proclamations forbidding the land- Lll. 
ed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in London, U<'v^ 
andordering them to retire to their country-feats*. For '^Jj'* 
difobedience to this editl, many were indifted by the at- 
■torney-g<;ncral, and were lined in the ftar-chamber f. 
This occafioned difcontents ; and the fentei>ces were com- 
plained of, as illegal. But if proclamations had authority^ 
of which nobody pretended to doubt, muft they not be 
put in execution ? In no inllance, i muft confcfs, docs it 
more evidently appear, what confufed and uncertain ideas 
were, during that age, entertained concerning tlie Engliil* 
conftitution. 

Ray, having exported fullers-earth, contrary to the 
king's proclamation, was, belides the pillory, condemned 
in the itar-chamber to a fine of • 2000 pounds f. Like 
fi nes were levied on Terry, £man, and othe rs, for difo- 
btying a proclamation which forbad the exportation of 
gold §. In order to account for the fubfequent convui- 
fions, even thefe incidents are not to be overlooked, as 
frivolous or contemptible. Such feveriti;s were afterwards 
magnified into the greateft enormities. 

There remains a proclamation of this year, prohibit- 
ing hackney-coaches from (landing in the llrcet II . We 
are told, that there were not above jwenty co-.ches of that 
kind in London. There are, at prefent, near eight hun- 
dred. , 

The efFe£ls of fhip-money began now to appear. A ^^^^ 
formidable fleet of fixty fail, the greateft that Engl-.ind 
had ever known, was equipped under the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had orders to attack the herring-bufies 
of the Dutch, which fiflied in what were called the Britifh 
feas. The Dutch were content to pay 30,000 pounds for 
alicenfc during this year. They openly denied, however, 
the claim of dominion in the feas beyond the friths, bays, 
and fliores ; and it may be queftioned, whether the laws 
of nations warrant any farther prctenfions. 

This year the king fent a fquadron againft Sallee 5 and, 
with the alfiftance pf the emperor of Morocco, deftrcyed 
that receptacle of pirates, by whom the Englilli com- 
merce, and even the Englifti coafts had long been infeft- 
ed. 

Burton, a divine, and Baftwick, a phyfician, were 
tried in the ftar-chamber for feditious and fchlmatica! li- ' 

" RuOiworlh, vol. ii. p, i^^. t '^''d- P' -SS- 

* Idem, ibid. i>, j^S.' 5 ldei&, ibid. p. 150. 

,1 Idera, ib^d. p. 1 16. 
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CHAP. ^"'^ ^^^''^ condemned to the fame punifhment that^ 

l^ll had baen infliaed on Prynne. Prynne himfelf was tried 
for a new offence ; and, together with another fine of 
jQ^j^ 50C0 pounds, was condemned to lofe what remained of 
bis ears. Befides that thefe writers had attacked with great 
feverity, and even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, 
rites, 2nd government of the church ; the very anfwers 
which they gave in to the court, were fo full of contumjt- 
cy and of inveilives againft the prelates, that no lawyer 
could be prevailed on to fign them *. The rigours, how- 
ever, which they underwent, being fo unworthy men of 
their profeffion, gave general offence ; and the patience, 
or rather alacrity, with which they fuffered, increafed 
^tiIl farther the indignation of the public f. The feverity 
of the ftar-chamber, which was generally afcribed to 
Laud's paffionate difpofition, was, perhaps, in itl'elf fome- 
what blameable ; but will naturally, to us, appear enor- 
mous, who enjoy, in the utmoft latitude, that liberty 
of the prcfs, which is efteemed fo neceifary in every mo- 
narchy, ionfined by ftri£l legal limit uions. But as thefe 
limitations v/ere not regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, nor at any time before ; fo was this liberty total-. 
]y unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as reli- 
gious toleration, incompatible with all good government. 
No age or nation, anzong the moderns, had ever fct an 
example of fin'ii an indulgence : And it fecms unreafona- 
ble to judge ot the mcafures embraced during one period, 
by the maxims which prevail in another. 

Burton, in his book where he complained of innova- 
tioiis/ mentioned among others, that a certain Wednefday 
liad been appointed for a fall, and that the fall was order- 
ed to be celebrated without any fermons The inten- 
tioo as he pretended, of that novelty was, by the example 
of a fail without fermons, to fupprefs all the Wednefday's 
leftures in London^ It is obfcrvablc, that the church of 
Rome and that of England, being both of them lovers of 
torm and ceremony and order, are more friends to prayer ' 
than preaching; while the puritanical fe£t:aries, who find 
tliat the latter method of addrefs, benig direded to a nu- 
merous audience prefcnt and vifible, is more inflaming 
-.ukI animating, have always regarded it as the chief part 
of divme fevvicc. Such circumftances though minute, 
it may not be improper to trarJmit to pofterity ; that thofe, 

• Rmliworih, vol. ii. p. 3S1, j32, 8:c. Stale Trials, vol. v. \i. 66. 
i Su:eTi;al5, vol v. p. S^. * Ibid. p. 7^. Fraiikiyn, p. £31;. 
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Who are curious of tracing the hiftory of the human mind, CHAP, 
may remark how far its f-^veral fingularitics coincide in I II. 
different ages. w>'vv^ 

Certain zealots had ere£led themfelvcs into a fociety *^i7' 
for buying in of impropriations, and transferring them to 
the church V and great fums of money had been 
bequeathed to the fociety for thefe purpofes. But it was 
foon obferved, that the only ufe which they made of their 
fund*, was, to eftablifh le£Vurers in all the confiderable 
churches; men who, without being fubjefted to epifcopal 
authorityi employed themfelves entirely in preaching add 
fpreading the fire of puritjnifm. Laud took care by a 
decree, which was pafled in the court of exchequer, and 
which was much complained of, to abolifh this fociety, 
and to (top their progrefs *. It was, however, ftill ob- 
ferved, that throughout England the ledturers were all of 
them puritanically affe£ted ; and from them the clergy- 
men, who conterited themfelves with reading prayers and 
homilies to the people, commonly received the reproach- 
ful sppillation of dumb dogs. 

The puritans, rcftrained in England, fhipped themfelves 
off for America, and laid ther*^ the foundations of a go- 
vernment which poflefled all the liberty, both civil and 
teligious, of which they found thcmfelv s bereaved in their 
native country. But their enemies, unwilling that tliey 
fhould any where enjoy eafe and contentment, and dread- 
ing, perhaps, the dangerous confequences of fo diffaffeft- 
ed a colony, prevailed on the king to i Jue a proclamation, 
debarring thefe devotees accefs even into thofe inhofpita- 
blc deferts f . Eight fliips, lying in the Thames, and 
ready to fail, were detained by order of council i and in 
thefe were erab_rked fir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambden j 
John Pym, and Oliver Cromwell J, who had refolved 
for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the 
other extremity of the globe ; where they might enjoy 
ledures and difcourfes of any length or form which pleal- 
ed them. The king had afterwards full leifure to repent 
thk exercife of his authority. 

• Runiworih, vol. ii. p. 150, 151. WhitlocVe, p 15. Hiftory of the Life 
and Sufferings of LSud, p. 2M, 212. + Rufli. vol. ii. p. 4-'9. 418. 

X Mather's Hillory of New England, book i. Dug>tale. Bates. Hucchin- 
fon's Hirt. of Mafiachui'el's Bay, vol i- p. 42. Ih s lail qucted author puts 
ifii; faft beyond controveif/. And it is a cuiio'is fafl, as well with legard to 
the chaiaclers of the men, as of the timas. Can any one doubt, that th« en- 
luing quarrel was altnoft entirely iheologica!; nor polit.cal i* What m jht b» 
expefled of the populace, when fuch was the ch»r»Cltfr otthe moft enlighten. 
tdlradeis? 
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CHAP. The bifliop of^Norwich, by rigoroufly infifliing on uni- 
Llf. formity, had baniflied many induftrious tradefmen from 
C*rv"*0 that city, and chafed them into Holland *. The Dutch 
*^37' began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy ; 
and thought that the knowledge of ufeful arts and obedi- 
ence to the laws formed a good citizen ; though attended 
with errc' s in fubje£ts where it is not allowable for human 
nature to expeft any pofiti've truth or certainty. 

Complaints about this time were made, that the peti- 
tion of right was, in fome uiftances, violated, and that, 
upon a commitment by the king and council, bail or re- 
leafement had been refufed to Jennings, Pargiter and 
Danvers f. 

Williams, bifliop of Lincoln, a man of fpirit and 
learning, a popular prelate, and who had been lord keeper, 
was fined 10,000 pounds by the ftar-chamber, committed 
to the Tower during the king's pleafure, and fufpended 
from his office. This fevere fent<?nce was founded on 
frivolous pretences, and was more afcribed to Laud's ven- 
geance, than to any guilt of the bifliop J. Laud, how- 
ever, had owed his firfl promotion to the good offices of 
that prelate with king James. But fo implacable was 
the haughty primate, that he raifed up a new profecutioil 
againll Williams, on the ftrangefl: pretence imaginable. 
In order to levy the fine above mentioned, fome officers 
had been fent to fcize all the furniture and books of his 
epifcopal palace of Lincoln ; and in rumm;:ging the houfe, 
they found in a corner fome neglefted letters, which had 
been thrown by as ufelefs. Thefe letters were written by 
one OlbaUliflone, a fchoolmafter, and were dire£l:ed to 
Williams. Mention was there made of a Utile great man ; 
and in another pafla^e, the fame perfon was denominated 
a Utile urchin. By inferences and conftrudlions, thefe 
cpithc ts were applied to Laud ; and on no better foundation 
was Williams tried anew, as having received fcandalous 
letters, and not difcovering that private correfpondence. 
For this offence another fine of 8000 pounds was levied, 
on him : Oibaldiftone was likewife brought to trial, and 
condemned to pay a fine of 5000 pounds, and to have 
his cars nailed to the pillory before his own fchool. He 
faved himfelf by flight j and left a note in his ftudy, 
wherein he laid, « That he was gone beyond Canter- 
bury 



• Mav. p. 87. t Rufli. vol. ii. p 414. 
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These profecutions of Williams feem to have been the C H A I', 
molt iniq^ii.jus meafure purfued by the court during LIl. 
the time that the ufe of parliaments was fufpended. Wil- oor\J 
liams had been indebted for all his fortune to the favour >oj7' 
of James ; but having quarcUed, firft with Buckingham, 
then with Laud, he threw himfelf into the country party ; 
and with gr»at firmnefs and vigour oppofed all the mea>. 
furca of the king. A creature of the court to become its 
obftinate enemy, a bifhop to countenance puritans ; thefe 
circumftances excited indignation and engaged the minif- 
ters in thofe fevere meafures. Not to mention, what fome 
writers relate, that, before the fentence was pronounced 
againft him, Williams was offered a pardon upon his 
fubmiffion, which he refufed to make. The court was 
apt to think, that fo refra£lory a fpirit muft by any ex- 
pedient be broken and fubdued. 

In a former trial, which Williams underwent* (lor 
thefe were not the firft), there was mentioned, in court 
a ftory, which, as it difccvers the genius of parties, may 
be worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him to pro- 
fecute the puritans, the prelate alked, what fort of peo- 
ple thefe fame puritans were ? Sir John replied, That 
*' to the world they feemed to be fuch as would not fwear, 
«' whore, or be drunk ; but they would He, cozen, and 
<* deceive : That they would frequently hear two fermons 

a-day, andrepeat themtoo, andthatfome timesthey would 
" fall ad day long." This character muft be conceived to 
be fatirical ; yetitmaybe allowed, that that (efk was 
more averfe to fuch irregularities as proceed from the 
excefs of gaiety and pleafure, than to thofe enormities 
which are- the moft deftru£tlve of fociety. The former 
were oppofite to the very genius and fpirit of their religion ; 
the latter were only 3 tranigrefTion of its precepts : And 
it was not difficult for z gloomy enthufiaft to convince 
himfclf, that a ftrift obfervance of the one would atone 
for any violation of the other. 

In 1632, the treafurcr, Portland, had infifted with the 
vintners, tliat they fhould fubmit -to a tax of a penny a 
quart upon all the wine which they retailed. But they 
rejefted the demand. In order to punilh them, a decree, 
fuddenly, without much enquiry or examination, paffed in 
the ftar-chamber, pro''iibitingthcm to fellor drefsvi£lu^ls in 
their houfes f. Two years after, they were queftioned 
for the breach of this decree ; and in order to avoid 
punilhment, they agreed to lend the king fix thoufand 

• Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 4I6. 
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pounds. Being threatened, during the fubfequent years, 
with fines and profecutions, they at ]aft compounded 
the mutter, an J fubmitted ti pay half o; that duty 
which was at firft demanded of them *. h required little 
fovcfjght to perceive th;xt the king's right of ilTuing procla- 
mations muft, if profecuted, draw on a power ot taxa- 
tion. 

LiLBURNE was accufed before the ftar-chamber of 
publifhing and difperfing feditious pamphlets. He was 
ordered to \)e examined } but refufed to take the oath 
ufual in that court, that he would anfwer interrogatories, 
even though they might lead him to accufa himfelf. For 
this ccnti mpt, as it was interpretec, he was condemned 
to be whijiped, pilloried, and imprifoned. While he 
was whipped at the cart, and flood on the pillory, he ha- 
pngued the populace, and declaimed violently againll the 
tyranny of bilhops. From his pockets alfo he Scattered 
pamphlets, faid to be feditious ; becaufe they attacked 
the hierarchy. The ftar-chamber, which was fitting at 
that very time, ordered him immediately to be gagged. 
He ceafed not, however, though both gagged and pilloried, 
to ftapip vvith his foot, and gefticulate, in order to fhow • 
thi: people, that, if he had it in his power, he would ftill 
harangue them. This behaviour gave frefli provocation to 
the fliir-chambcr ; and they condemned him to be impri- 
soned in a dungeon, and to be loaded with irons f . It 
was found oiiiicu t to break the fpirits of men who placed 
both their honour and their confcience in fufFering. 

The jealoufy of the church appeared in another inftange 
lefs tragical. Archy, the king's ^ool, who, by his office, 
had the privilege, of jefting on his maftcr, and the whole 
cou: t, happened iinluckily to try his wit upon Laud, who 
was too facred a pcifon to be played with. News having 
arrived from Scotland of the firft commotions excited by 
t; .e liturgy, Archy feeing the primate pafs by, called to 
him, ll^,'jo\s fool now my lord ? For this offence, Archy 
w as ordered, by fentence of the council, to have his coat 
pulled over las, Jicad, and to be difmifled the king's fer- 
vici J. ' ■ 

Ih-KE is another infliance of that rigorous fubje£iion 
in w..ich all men were held by Laud. Some young gen- 
tlenu n of LiHcoln's-inn, heated by' their cups, having 
druak coni'ufion to the archbiihop, were at his inftigation 
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cited before the ftar-chamber, 1 hey apphcd to the carl C H A F, 
of Dorfct for proteftion. Who bears iv'itnc/s agaittjl you f LH . 
faid Dorfct. One of the draiuers, they faid. Where did O'^'^sJ 
he Jland, when you were fuppofed to drink this health ? fub- '^^7' 
joined the earl. He was at the door, they replied, going 
cut of the room, Tujh ! cried he, the drawer was viiHaken : 
You drank cotfufion to the archbifljop of Canterbury s enemies ; 
and the fellow was gone before you pronounced the lafi word. 
This hint fupplied the young gentlemen with a new me- 
thod of defence : And being advifed by Dorfet to behave 
with great humility and great fubmiffion to the primate \ 
the modefiy of their carriage, the ingenuity of their apo- 
logy, with the patronage of tliat noble lord, faved them 
from any fevcrer punilhment than a reproof and admoni- 
tion, with which they were difmifled *. 

This year, John Hambden acquired, by his fpirlt and .^v^A^i 
courage, univcrfal j)opularity throughout the nation, and Hambden. 
has merited great renown with pofterity, for the bcl4 
ftand which he made in defence of the laws and liberties 
of his country. After the impofing of (hip-money, Charles, 
in order to difcourage all oppofition, had propofed this 
queftion to the judges \ " Whether, in a cafe of neceflity, 
for the defence ot the kingdom, he might not impofe 
« this taxation ; and whether he were not fole judge of 
« the neceflity ?" Thefe guardians of law and liberty re* 
plied, with great complaifance, " That in a cafe of ne- 
" Cw'flity he might impofe that taxation, and that he was ' 

fole judge of the necefTity f". Hambden, had been 
rated at twenty {hillings for an eftate which he poflefled 
in the county of Buckingham : Yet notwithftanding this 
declared opinion of the judges, notwithftanding the great 
power, and fometimes rigorous maxims of tlie crown, 
notwithftanding the fmall profpe£l of relief from parlia- 
ment ; he refolved, rather than tamely fubmit to fo illC'- 
gal an impofition, to ftand a legal profecutlon, and ex« 
pofe himfelf to all thtf indignation of the court. The 
cafe was argued during twelve days, in the exchequer 
chamber, before all the judges of England ; and the na- 
tion regarded, with the utmoft anxiety, every circumftancc 
of this celebrated triai. The event was eafily forefecn : 
But the principles, and reafonings, and behaviour of the 
parties engaged in the trial, were much canvafled and 
inquired into ; and nothing could equal tlie favour paid to 
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CHAP, the one fide, except the hatred which attended the 
LII- other. 

It was urged by Hambden's counfel, and by his par- 
tifans in the nation, that the plea of neceffity was in vain 
introduced into a trial of law ; fince it was the nature of 
necefTity toabolifn alllaw, and, by irrefiftible violence to 
diflblve all the weaker and more artificial ties of human 
fociety. Not only the prince, in cafes of extreme diftrefs, 
is exempted from the ordinary rules of adminiftration : 
All orders of men are then levelled; and any individual 
may confult the public fafety by any expedient which his 
fituation enables hmi to employ. But to produce fo violent 
an effe£l, and fo hazardous to every community, an or- 
dinary-danger or difficulty is not fufficient ; much lefs a 
neceffity which is merely fidlitious and pret^ded. Where 
the peril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable -to 
every nl€mber of the fociety ; and though all ancient 
rules of government are in that cafe abrogated, men will 
readily of themfelvcs, fubmit to that irregular authority, 
which is exerted for their prcfervation. But what is 
there incommon between fuchfuppofitions, and the prefent 
condition of the nation England enjoys a profound peace 
with all her neighbours : And what is more, all her 
neighbours are engaged in furious and bloody wars among 
themfelves, and by their mutual enmities farther enfurc 
her tranquillity. The very writs themfelves, which are 
iiTued for the levying of fhip money, contradift the fup- 
pofition of necelTity, and pretend only that the feas are 
infefted v/ith pirates ; a flight and temporary inconveni- 
ence, which may well await a legal fupply from parlia 
ment. The writs likewife allow feveral 'months for 
equipping the fiiips ; which proves a very calm and deli- 
berate fpecies of neceflity, and one that admits of delay 
much beyond the forty days requifite for fummoning that 
aflcmbly. It is ftrange too, that an extreme neceflTity 
which is always apparent, and ufually comes to a fuddeu 
crifis, fliould now have continued, without interruption, 
for near four years, and fhould have remained, during fo 
long z, time, invifible to the whole kingdom. And as to 
the pretenfion, that the king is fole judge of the neceffity j 
what is this but to fubjecl: all the privileges of the nation 
to his arbitrary will and pleafure ? To cxpe£l: that the 
public will be convinced by fuch reafoning, muft aggra- 
vate the general indignation ; by adding, to violence 
againft fnen's pcrfons and their property, fo cruel a mock- 
ery of their underftanding. 
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In vain are precedents of ancient writs produced : Thefe CHAP, 
writs, when examined, are only found to require the fea- L^^* 
ports, fometimcs at their own charge, fometimes at the '-^'^^ 
charge of the counties, to fend their fhips for the defence 
of the nation. Even the prerogative, which empowered 
the crown to ilTue fuch writs, Is aboliftied, and its exercife 
almoft entirely difcontinucd, from the time of Edward 
III. * } and all the authority which remained, or was after- 
wards exercifed, was, to prefs Ihips into the public fervice, 
to be paid for by the public. How wide are thefe prece- 
dents from a power of obliging the people, at their own 
charge, to build new (hips, to victual and pay them, for 
the public ; nay, to furnifli money to the crown for that 
purpofe ! What fecurity either againft the farther extenfion 
of this claim, or againft diverting to other purpofes the pub- 
lic money, fo levied ? The pica of neceflity would warrant 
any other taxation as well as that of fhip- money : Wher- 
ever any difficulty (hall occur, the adminiftration, inftead 
of endeavouring to elude or overcome it by gentle and 
prudent meafures will inftantly reprefent it as a reafon 
for infringing all ancient laws and inftitutions : And if 
fuch maxims and fuch pradlices prevail, what has beconie 
of national liberty ? What authority is left to the great 
charter, to the ftatutes, and to that very petition of right, 
which, in the prefent reign, had been fo folemnly cna£l- 
cd by the concurrence of the whole legiflature ? 

The defencelcfs condition of the kingdom while unpro- 
vided with a navy ; the inability of the king, from his 
eftabliflied revenues, with the utmoft care and frugality, 
to equip and maintain one ; the impoflibility of obtaining, 
on reafonable terms, any voluntary fupply from parliament : 
All thefe are reafons of itate, not topics of law. If thefe 
reafons appear to the king fo urgent as to difpenfe with 
the legal rules of government ; let him enforce his edi£ls 
by his court of ftar -chamber, the proper inftrument of 
irregular and abfolute power ; not proltitute the chara£ter 
of his judges by a decree which is not, and cannot poffibly 
be legal. By this means the boundaries at leaft will be 
kept more diftinft between ordinary law and extraordinary 
exertions of prerogative ; and men will know, that the 
national conftitution is only fufpended during a prefent 
and difficult emergence, but has not undergone a total 
and fundamental alteration. 
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CHAP. Notwithstanding thefc reafons, the prejucficed 
LM * judges, four * excepted, gave fentence in favour of the 

. v^v>sJ crown. Hambden, however, obtained by the tri^I the 
1637. end for which he had fo generoufljr facrificed his fafety and, 
his quiet : The people were roufed from their lethargy, 
and became fenfible of the danger to which their liberties 
■were expofed. Thefe national queftions were canvafled 
in every company ; and the more they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many that liberty was to- 
tally fubverted, and an unufual and arbitrary authority 
'xercifed over the kingdom. Slavilh principles, they 
faid, concur v/ith illegal practices : ecclefiaftical tyranny 
gives aid to civil ufurpation ; iniquitous taxes are fupport- 
ed by arbitrary punifhments ; and all the privileges of the 
nation, tranfmitted through fo many ages, fecured by fo 
many laws, and purchafed by the blooii of fo many heroes 
and patriots, now lieproftrate at the feet of the monarch. 
What though public peace and national induftry increafed 
the commerce and opulence of the kingdom ? This ad- 
vantage was temporary, and due alone, not to any en • 
couragcment given by the crown, but to the fpirit of the 
Englifh, the remains of their ancient freedom. "Whit 
though the perfonal chaiafter of the king, amidft all his 
jnifguided counfels, might merit indulgence, or even 
praife ? He was but one man ; and the privileges of the 
people, the inheritance of millions, were too valuable to 
be facrificed to his prejudices and miftakes. Such, or 
more fcvere, were the fcntiments promoted by a great party 
in the nation : No excufeon the king's part, or alleviation, 
how reafonable foever, could be hearkened to or admitted : 
And to redrefs thefc grievances, a parliament was impa- 
tiently longed for ; or any other incident, however cala- 
mitous, that might fecure the people againft thofe op- 
prclhons which they felt, or the greater ills which they 
apprehended from the combined encroachments of church 
and (late. 



• See Rtwe Trials: Article Ship money, whisli contains lh« fpetchesof (oar 
judges in ta our of Hambden. 
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TH E grievances under wliich the Englifh laboured, CHAP* 
when confidsred in themfelves, without regard to LIIL 
tlie conftitution, fcarcely deferve the name ; nor were V^^vxJ 
they either burdenfome on the people's properties, or »*i7« 
any wife fhocking to the natural Jiumanity of mankind. 
Even the impofirion of fliip money, independent of the 
confequences, was a great and evident advantage to the 
public, by the judicious ufe which the king "made of the 
money levied by that expedient. And though it was 
juftly apprehended, that fuch precedents, if patiently 
fubmitted to, would end in a total difufe of parliament^, 
^nd in the eftabliftiment of arbitrary authority j Charles 
dreaded no oppofition from the people, who are not com- 
monly much afFe£l:ed with colifequrtices, and require 
fome ftribing motive to engage ;h.m in a refinance 
of eftablilhed government. All ecclefiaftical affairs 
were fettled by law and uninterrupted precedent ; and 
the church was become a confulerable barrier to the pow- 
er, both kgal and illegal, of the crown. Peace too, in- 
duftry, commerce, opulence ; nay, even juflice and ienity 
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^ H A P. of adminiftration, notwithftanding fome very few excep- 
LUI. tioiis : All thefe were enjoyed by the people ; and every 
v^/vxJ other blelfing of government, except liberty, or rather 
i&37> the prefent exercife of liberty and its proper fecurity *. 

It feemed probable, therefore, that affairs might long have 
continued on the fame footing in England, had it not 
been for the neighbourhood of Scotland j a country more 
turbulent, and lefs difpofcd to fubmiffion and obedience. 
It was thence the commotions firft arofe ; and it is there- 
fore time for us to return thither, and to give an account 
of the ftate of affairs in that kingdom. 

Though the pacific, and not unflcilful gar»rernment of 
James, and the great authority which he had acquired, 
had much allayed the feuds among the great families, 
and had eftabliflied law and order throughout the king- 
dom, the Scottifli nobility were flill poffeffed of the chief 
power and influence over the people. Their property 
was extenfive ; their hereditary jurifdiftions and the feu- 
dal tenures increafed their authority ; and the attachment 
of the gentry to the heads of families eftablilhed a kind 
of voluntary fei-vitude under the chieftjins. Befides that 
long abfence had much loofened the king's connexions 
with the nobility, who refidcd chiefly at their country- 
feats ; they were in general at this time, though from 
flight caufes, much difgufted with the court. Charles, 
from the natural piety or fuperftition of his temper, was 
extremely attached to the ecclefiaftics : And as it is na- 
tural for men to perfuade themfelves that their intereft 
coincides with their inclination ; he had efl;ablifhed it as 
a fixed maxim of policy, to increafe the power and autho- 
rity of that order. The prelates, he thought, efl:ablilhed 
regularity and difcipline among the clergy ; the clergy 
inculcated obedience and loyalty among the people : And 
as that rank of men had no feparate authority, and no 
dependence but on the crown ; the royal power, it would 
feem, might with the greater fafety be entruftcd in their 
hands. Many of the prelates, therefore, were raifed to 
the chief dignities of the ftate f : Spotfwood. archbifhop 
«}f St. Andrews, was created chancellor : Nine of the 
bifliops were privy counlellors : The bifhop of Rofs af- 
pired to the office of treafurer : Some of the prelates pof- 
I'efled places in the exchequer : And it was even endea- 
voured to revive the firft inftitution of the college of juf- 
tice, and to fhure equally between the clergy and laity 
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the whole judicial authority *. Thefe advantages, poflef- CHAP, 
fed by the church, and which the bifliops did not always Llllf 
enjoy with fuitable modefty, difgufted the haughty nobility, v^">^^n-' 
who, deeming themfelves much fuperior in rank and 
quality to this new order of men, were difpleafcd to find 
themfelves inferior in power and influence. Intereft join- 
ed itfelf to ambition, and begat a jealoufy, left the 
ep.fcopal fees, which, at the reformation, had been 
pillaged by the nobles, fhould again be enriched at the 
expence of that order. By a moft ufeful and beneficial 
law, the impropriations had already been ravifhed 
from the great men : Competent falaries had been affigned 
to the impoveriflied clergy from the tithes of each parifli : 
And what remained, the proprietor of the land was em- 
powered to purchafe at a low valuation f- The king like- 
wife, warranted by ancient law and praftice, had decla- 
red for a general refumption of all crown-lands alienated 
by his piedcceflbrs ; and though he took no ftep towards 
the execution of this projeft, the very pretenfion to fuch 
power had excited jealoufy and dicontent p 

Notwithstanding the tender regard which Charles 
bore to the whole church, he had been able, in Scotland, 
to acquire only the afFcftion of the fuperior rank among 
the clergy.* The minifters in general equalled, if not ex- 
ceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againft the court, 
againft the prelates, and againft epifcopal authority J. 
Though the'eftabllfhment of the hierarchy might feem 
advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it ere£ted 
dignities to which all of them might afpire, and as it 
beftowe(J a luftre on the whole body, and allufed men of 
family into it ; thefe views had no influence on the Scot- 
tifli ecclefiaftics. In the prefent difpofition of men's minds 
there was another circumftance, which drew conlideration, 
and counterbr.lanced power and riches, the ufual founda- 
tions of diftinaion among men ; and that was, the fer- 
vour of piety, and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of 
religious leftures and difcouvfes. Checked by the prelates 
in the licenfe of preaching, the clergy regarded epifcopal 
jurifdiftion both as a tyranny and an ulurpat.on, and 
maintaineda pnrityamong ecclefiaftics to be a ^'vme privi- 
lege, ivhich no human law could alter or infringe. While 
fu-h ideas prevailed, the moft moderate exercife of autho- 
rity would have given difguft ; much more, that exteniive 

• Giithry's Memoirs, )). 14- Burnefs Mem. p. ag, 30. r>-oi,r, 
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CHAP, power, which thcking's indulgenceencouraged the prelate} 
LID. toaflume. The jurifdiaion of prefbyteries, fynods, and 

V.^^v^ other democratical courts, was, in a manner, aboliOied 
'^37» by the biftops j and the general alTembly itfelf had not 
been fummoned for fevcral years *. A new oath was ar- 
bitrarily irtipoled on intrants, by which they fwore to ob- 
ftrve the articles of Perth, and fubmit to the liturgy and 
canons. And in a word, the whole fyftem of cliurch go- 
vernment, during a courfe of riiirty years, had been chan- 
ged by means of the innovations introduced by James and 
Charles. 

The people, under the influence ot the nobiliiy and 
clcroy , couid noi fail to partake of the difcontents which 
prevdiitri among thefe two orders ; and where real grounds 
ef complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of 
ima^inrry ones The fame horror againlt popery, with 
which the Englifn puritans were pcfiefled, was obfervable 
ai. ong the populace in Scotland ; and among thefc, as 
beinsr more uncultivated and uncivilized, feemed rather 
to be inflanitd into a i igher dogrce of ferocity. The 
genius of religion, which prevailed in the court and 
among the prelates, was of an oppofite nature ; and ha- 
ving fome alhnity to the Romifli worfliip, led them tQ 
mollrfy, r.s much as poiTibie, the fcvcre prejudices, and 
to ipeak of the catholics in more charitable language, and 
will: mere reconciling expreflions. From this foundation, 
a punic fear of popery was eafily raifed ; and every new 
ceremony or ftrnament, introduced into divine fcrvicc, 
Vvas part o1 that gjreat myftery of iniquity, v hich, from the 
encour:igement of the kiiig and the biihops, was to over- 
fpread tlic nation \. The few innovations, wliich James 
had nuule, were confidertd as preparatives to this grand 
dcfign ; and the farther alterations attempted by Charles 
were reprcfented as a plain declaration of his intentions. 
Through tiiC whole courfe of this reign, nothing bad 
n;ore fatjl iniiuence, in both kingdoms, than this ground- 
leis apprchenfion, which with fo much indulh y was pro- 
pagatcci, and with fo much credulity was embraced by 
au ranks of men. * ' 

Aivi.DST the dangerous compliints and terrors of reli 
gious mnovation, the civil and ecclcfiaftical liberties of 
the nation were imr.gined, and with fome reafon, not to 
be altogtther free Itom invaGcn. 
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The cftabliftiraent of the high-commi/Tion by James, C 
without any authority of law, Icemed 3 coniiderablc en- 
crdacamcnt of the crown, and ere£led the moil dange- 
rous snd arbitrary cf all courts, by a method equally 
d.uigerous and arbitrary. All the lleps towards the fet- 
tlenient of cpifcopncy had indeed been taken with confent 
of parliament : J he articles of Perth were confirmed iu 
1621 : lii 1633, thekinji; had obtained a general ratifi- 
cation of evtry ccckfiartical eftabliftment : But thefe laws 
had lefs authority with the nation, as tlicy were known to 
have pafll'd contrary to the fcntiments even of thofe who 
voted for them, aud were in reality extorted by the au- 
thority and importumty of the fovereign. The means, 
however, which both Jamts and Charles had employed, 
in order to iiiSuence tlie parliament, were entirely regu- 
lar j and no realonabi^ pretertcc had been afforded forre- 
prefcnting thefe laws as null or invalid. 

J3d T there prevailed among the greater part of thtf 
nation another principle, of the nwft important and moft 
dangerous nature, and whic/i, if admitted, deftroyed en- 
tirely the validity of all fuch ftatutes. The ecck-fiaftical 
authority was fuppofed totally independent of the civil } 
and no aft of pailiament, nothing but the confent of the 
church itfelf, was reprefented as fufficient ground for the 
introduftion of any change in rehglous worfliip or difci- 
pline. And though J^mes had obtained the vott of aflcm- 
blies for receiving epilcopacy and his new rites; it muft 
be confefll'd, that fuch irregularities had prevailed in con» 
ftituting thefe ecclefi^-ftical courts, and fuch violence in 
conducing tlicm, that there v/ere fome grounds for de» 
nying the authority of all their a£ts. Charles, fenfible 
that an extorted confent, attended with fuch invidious cir- 
cumftances, would rather be prejudicial to his meafures, 
had wholly laid afidethe ufe of aflemblies, and was refol- 
ved, in conjuntHon with the bifhops, to govern the church 
by an authority, to which he thought himfelf fully enti- 
tled, and which he believed inherent in the crown. 

The king's great aim was to complete the work fo 
happily begun by his father ; to eltabliih difcipline upon 
a regular fyftem of canons, to introduce a liturgy nito 
public worlhip, and to render the eccleilaftica! government 
of all his kingdoms regular and unifonru Some views 
of policy might move him to tiiis undertaking: But his 
chief motives were derived from principles of zeal and 
confcience, ' 
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The canons for eftablifliing ecclefiaftical jurifdifl'ioii 
M'ere promulgated in 1635 ; and were received by the 
tion, though without much appearing oppofition, yet with 
great inward apprehenfion and discontent. Men felt dif- 
pleafure at feeing the royal authority highly exalted by 
them, and reprefcnted as abfolute and uncontrollable. 
They faw tliefe fpeculative principles reduced to p-aifliice, 
and a whole body of ecclefiaftical laws eftablifticd with- 
out any previous confent either of church or ftatc*. 1 hey 
dreaded left, by a parity of reafon, like arbitrary authori- 
ty, from like pretences and principles, would be affumcd 
in civil matters : They remarked, that the delicate boun- 
daries vv'hich feparate church and ftate, were already paf- 
fed, and many civil ordinances eftablifhed by the canons, 
under colour of ecclefiaftical inftitutions : And they were 
apt to deride the negligence with which thefe important 
edi(£ls had been compiled, when they found that thei.new 
liturgy or fervice-book was every where, under fevere 
penalties, enjoined by them, though it had not yet been 
compofed or publiflied f. It was, however, foon expeftr 
cd ; and in the reception of it, as the people are always 
moft affedled by what is external and expofed to the 
fenfes, it was apprehended that the chief difficulty would 
confirt. 

The liturgy, which the king, from his own autho- 
rity, impofed on Scotland, was copied from that of Eng- 
land : But left a fervile imitation might fhock the pride of 
his ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to favc 
appearances, were made in it ; and in that fliape it was 
tranfmitted to the bifiiop: at Edinburgh %. But the Scots 
had univerfally entertained a notion, that, though riches 
and worldly glory had been ftiared out to them with a fpar- 
ing hand, they could boaft of fpiritunl treafures more 
abundant and more genuine than were enjoyed by any na- 
tion under heaven. Even their fouthevn neighbours, they 
thought, though feparated from Rome, ftill retained a 
great tin£ture of the primitive pollution : and their litur- 
gy was reprefcnted as a fpecies of mafs, though with 
fome lefs fhow and embroidery || Great prejudices, there- 
tore, were entertained againft it, even confidered in itfelf; 
much more when regarded as a preparative, which was 
foon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations of 
popery. And as the very few alterations which dlftin- 
guiftied the new liturgy from the Englifti, feemed to ap- 
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pro:\ch nearer to the doftrine of the real prefence ; this CHAP, 
ciixumdance was d-'emccl an undoubted confirmation of LIII. 
every fufpicion with which the people; were polT^flcd *. uo^tr^ 

Easter-day was, by proclamation, appointed for the 1637. 
firft reading of the fervice in Edinburgh : But in order to 
judge more furely of men's difpofitions, the council delay- 
ed the matter till the 23d of July 5 and they even gave 
notice, the Sunday beiore, of their intention to commence 
tiie ufe of the new liturgy. As no confiderable fymptoms 
of difcontent appeared, they thought that they might 
fafely proceed in their purpofe f ; and accordingly in the 
cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of Edinburgh, 
arrayed in his furplice, began the fervice ; the bilhop 
himielf and many .of the privy-council being prefent. But 
no fooner had the dean opened the book, than a multitude Tarn ilt a: 
of the ineaneft fort, molt of them women, clapping their Edinourgh. 
hands, curling, and crying out, ^ pope J a pope ! ar.ti- 
ehrijl '. Jlone him '. raifed fuch a tumult, that it v/as im- 
poinble to proceed with the fervice. I he bifhop, moun- 
ting the pulpit, in order to appeafe the populace, had a 
ftool thrown at him : The council was infulted : And it 
was with difhcuity that the magiftrates were able, partly 
by authority, partly by force, to expel the rabble, and to 
fliut the doors againft them. The tumult, however, ftill 
continued without : Stones were thrown at the doors ?nd 
windows : And when the fervice was ended, the bifhop', 
going home, was attacked, and narrowly cfcaped from 
the hands of the enraged multitude. In the afternoon, 
the privy-feal, becaufe he carried the bifhop in his coach 
was fo pelted witii ftones, and hooted at with execrations, 
andpreffed upon bytheeager populace, that, if hisfcrvanta, 
•with drawn fwords, had not kept them off, the biihop's 
!ife had been expofed to the utmofc danger %. ■ 

Though it was violently fafpe£led, that the low po- 
pulace, -v who alone appeared, had b'ien infligated by fome 
of higher-condition, yet no proof of it could be produced; 
and every one fpalic wifh di (approbation of tii^ licentiouf- 
nefs of the giddy multitude J. It was not thought fafe, 
however, to }iaz;irda new infult by any new attempt to 
rea^ the liturgy ; and the people feemed, for the time, 
to be appeafed and fatished. But it being ki.own that 
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(; H A P. the king ftill perfcvered in his intentions of impofing that 
LIU* mode of worlhip, men fortified themfelves ftill farther ia 

C*^'*^ their prejudices vigainft it ; and great multitudes rcfortcd, 
'^37- to Edinburgh, in o\\\cx to oppoic tlie introduction of fo 
hated a novSty *. It was not long heiore they broke 
out in the moil violent diforder. The biihop of Gallowray 
was attacked in the ftreets, and chafed into tlie. chamber 
where the privy-council was fitting. The council itfelf 

iSth oa. ■^v^s befieged and violently attacked : The town-council 
met witii the fame fate : And nothing could have faved 
the lives of all of them, but their application to fome po- 
pular lords, who prote£t^="d them, a' d difperfed the mul- 
titude. In this fedition, the actors were of fome better 
condition than in the former ; though nobody of rank;, 
feemed, as yet, to countenance them f. 

All men, however, began to unite ami to encourage, 
each other, in oppofition to the religious innovations in- 
troduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the council were? 
figned and prefented by perfons of the higheft quality : 
The women took part, and, as v/as ufual, with violence : 
The clergy, every-where, loudly declaimed againit po- 
pery and the liturgy, v.-hich they reprefented as the fame : 
■J"hs pulpits rcfounded with vehea.ent invectives againf^ 
antichrill : And the populace, who firft oppofed the fer- 
vice, was often compared to Balaam's afs, an animal, in 
jtfelt, ftupid and fenfelefs, but whofc mouth had been 
opened by tiie Lord, to the admiration of the whola 
world §• In fliort, fanaticifm mingling with faflion, 
private intereft with the'fpirit of liberty, fymptoms ap- 
psared, on all hands, of the moft dangerous infurredlion 
and dlfcrder. 

The primate, a man of wifdom an-l prudence, who 
was all along averfe to the introduction of the liturgy, 
reprefented t ) the king thi ftate of the nation : Thj e.rrl 
of Traquairc, the treafurer, fet out for London, in 
order to l.>y th<; matter more fully before him : Every cir- 
cumftance, whether tlie condition of England or of 
Scotland were confidered, fliould liave engaged him to 
dcfill from in hazardous an attempt : Yet was Charles 
inflexible. In his whole conduct of this affair, there 
appear no marks of the good fenfe with which he was 
endowed: A hvciy inft.'.nce of that fpecies of character 
fo frequently to be met with j whsre there rrre foumt 
parts and judgment in every difcourfe and opinion ; in 
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many adlions iiidifcrction arid imprudence. Men's views CHAT, 
of things are the refult of their underilanding alone : Their LIII. 
condu£l is regulated by their underilanding, their temper, 
and their pailions. 

. To fo violent a combination of a whole kingdon^ 
Charles had nothing 10 oppofe hut a proclamation ; in 
which he patdoned all paft offences, and exhorted th« 
people to be mor^ obedient for the future, and to fubmit 
peaceably to the ufe of the liturgy. This proclamation 
was inftantly encountered with a public protcftation, pre- 
fented by the earl of Hume and }ord Lindefey : And this 
was the firflt time that men of quality had appeared in any 
violent a£l of oppofition*. But this proved a crifis. The in- 
furre£tion, which had been advaincing by a gradual and flow 
progrefs, now blazed up at once. No diforder, however, 
attended it. On the contrary, a new order immediately 
took place. Four tablesy as they were called, were form- 
ed in Edinburgh. One coniifted of nobility, another of 
gentry, a third of miniftcrs, a fourth of burgeffes. The 
table of gentry was divided into many fubordinate tables, 
according to their different counties. In the hands of the 
four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom was pla- 
ced. Orders were iffued by them, and every where obey- 
ed, with the utmoft regularity f. And among the firit 
a£ts of their government was the production of the CoVE:? 

NANT. 

This famous covenant confided firft of a renunciation Thecove- 
of popery, formerly figned by James in his youth, and nanc. 
compofed of many inveftives, fitted to inflame the minds 
of men againft: their fellow-creatures, whom heaven has 
enjoined them tocher ifh and to love. There followed a 
bond of union, by which the fubfcribers obliged them- 
felves to refill religious innovations, and to deferid each 
other againft all oppofition whatfoever : And all this, 
for the greater glory of God, and the greater honour and 
advantage of their king and country %• The people, with- 
out diftin£lion of rank or condition, of age or fex, flocked 
to the fubfcription of this covenant: Few, in their judg- 
ment, difapproved of it; and ftill fewer dur ft openly con- 
demn it. The king's miniftcrs and counfellors themfelves 
were, moft of them, feized by the general contagion. And 
none but rebels to God, and traitors to their country, it 
was thought, would withdraw themfelves from fo falutary 
and fo pious a combination. 
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Chap. The treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip,'3C- 
LUI. conipanied with all the terrors of a Spanish inquifition, 
v>^v\J was fcarcely, during the preceding century, oppofed in the 
i6j8. Low Countries with more determined fury, than was now, 
by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with 
his inoffenfive liturgy. 

The king began to apprehend the confequencea. He 
fent the marquis of Hamilton, as commiffioner, with au- 
thority to treat with the covenanters. He required the 
covenant to be renounced and recalled : And he thought, 
that on his part he had made very fatisfadlory conccffions, 
when he ofFered to fufpend the canons and the liturgy, till, 
in a fair and legal way, they could be received ; and lb 
to modtrl the high commifTion, that it fhould no longer 
give offence to his fubjefls *. ibuch general deelarationfc 
could not well give content to any, much lefs to thafe who 
carried fo much higher their pretenfions. The cove- 
nuniers found themfelves feconded by the zeal of the. 
wliole nation. Above fixty thoufand people were aflemblcd 
in a tiunultuous manner in Edinburgh and the neighbour- 
hood. Charles pofl'cfled no regular forces in either of his 
kmgdcms. And the difcontents in England, though fe- 
cret, were bclitv.-d fo violent, that the king, it was thought, 
would find it v-.-ry difficult to employ in fuch a caufe the 
power of that kingdom. Th? more, therefore, the popu- 
lar leaders in Scotland confidered their fituation, the lefs. 
apprehenfion did they entertain of royal power, and the 
more rigoroufly did they infift on entire fatisfa£tion. In 
anfvver to H amilton's demand of renouncing the covenant, 
they plainly told him, that they would fooner renounce 
their baptifmf. ,And the clergy invited the commiffioner 
himfelf toiubfcribe it, by informing him, " With what. 
" peace and coinfurt it had filled the hearts of all God's 
" people ; what relolutions and bej^innings of reformati- 
<* on of manners were fenfibly perceived in all parts of 
♦« the nation, above any meafure they had ever before 
<« found or could have expelled ; how great glory the 
■ Lord had received thereby; and what confidence they 

«' had that God would make Scotland a bleffed king- 
« domj." 

Hamilton returned to London : Made another fruit- 
Icfs journey, with new conceflions, to Edinburgh : Re- 
turned again to London ; and was immediately fent back 
lytusept. ^^.j^j^ j^jjj j^^j.^ fatisfadory conceflions. The king was. 
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now willing entirely to abolifh the canons, the liturgy, and C H A P» 
the high commiffion court. He was even refolvcd to li- LIU, 
mit extremely the power of the bifliops, and was content v.--v^^ 
if on any terms he could refain that order in the church of '^i*' 
Scotland*. And to cnfure all thefe gracious offers, he 
gave Hamilton authority to fummon firll an afl";mbly, then 
a parliament, where every national grievance mifrlit hz 
redreflcd and remedied. Thefe fuccelTive concelhons of 
the king, which yet came ftill fhort of the rifing demands 
of the mal-contents, difcovered his own wealcnefs, en- 
couraged their infolence, and gave no fatisfa£l:ion. The 
offer, however, of an aflembly and a parliament, in which 
they expsdled to be entirely mafters, was willingly em- 
braced by the covenanters. 

Charles, perceiving what advantage his enemies had 
reaped from their covenant, refolved to have a covenant 
ot\ his fide ; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpofe. It confifted of the fame violent renunciation of 
popery above mentioned ; which, though the king did not 
approve of it, he thought it fafefl: to adopt, in order to 
remove all the fufpiclons entertained ag.iinft him. As the 
covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence againfl: all 
oppofition, had been careful not to except the king ; 
Charles had forme'd a bond, which was annexed to this 
renunciation, and which exprefled the duty and loyalty of 
the fubfcribers to his majefty+. But the covenanters, per- 
ceiving that this new covenant was only meaut to weaken 
and divide them, received it with the utmoft fcorn and de- 
teftation. And without delay they proceeded to model 
the future aflembly, from which fuch great atchievements 
were expefted {. 

The genius of that religion which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and which every day was fecretly gaining ground in ^ general 
England, was far from inculcating deference and fubmif- affembiy. 
fjon to th*; ecclefiaftics, merely as fuch : Or rather, by 
Bourifhing in every individual, the higheft raptures and 
ecftafies of devotion, it confecrated, in a manner, every 
individual, and, in his own eyes, bcftowe'd a chara£ler 
on him, much fuperior to what forms and ceremonious 
inftitutions could alone confer. The clergy of Scotland, 
though fuch tumuk was excited about religious woifliip 
»nd difcipliue, were both poor and in fmall numbers ; nor 
are they in general to be confidered, at leaft in the begin- 
ning, as the ringleaders of the fedition, which was raifed 
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C H A P. on their account. On the contrary, the laity apprchcn- 
LlH. ding from feveral inftances which occurred, a fpirit of 
V<'v>w> moderation in that order, refolved to domineer entirely in 
the aiTembly, v/hich was fummoned, and to hurry oit 
the ecclefialtics by the fame furious zeal with which they 
■were themfelves tranfported *. 

Jt had been ufual, before the eftablifliment of prelacy, 
for each prefbytery to fend to the affembly, befides two 
or three minillers, one lay-commiflioner f ; and, as all 
the boroughs and univerfities fent likewife commiflioners, 
the lay members in that ecclefiaftical court nearly equalled 
the ecclefiaftics. Not only this inftitution, which James, 
apprehenfive of zeal in the laity, had abolifted, was now 
revived ■(jy the covenanters : They alfo introduced an 
innovation which ferved ftill farther to reduce the clergy 
to fubjeftion. By an edift of the tables, whofc authority 
was fupremei an elder from each parifh was ordered to 
attend the prefbytery, and to give his vote in the choice 
both of the commiirioriers artd minifters who Ihould be 
deputed to the aflembly. As it is not ufual fer the minifters 
who are put in the lift of candidates, to claim a vote, all 
the elefttons by that means fell mto the hands of the laity : 
The moft furious of all ranks were chofen : And the 
more to overawe the clergy, a new dovtce- was fallen 
upon, of chufing to every commiflioner, four or five lay- 
afleflbrs, who, though they could have no vote, might 
yet interpofe with their advice and authority in the aflem- 
bly 

The aflembly met at Glafgow : And, befides a great 
concourfe of the people, all the nobility and gentry o,f any 
family or intercft were prefent, either as membersj 
afllTjrs, or fpettators ; and it was apparent, that the 
refolutions taken by the covenanters, could here meet 
with no' manner of oppofition. A firm determination 
had been entered into, of utterly aboliftiing epifcopacy ; 
and as a preparative to it, there was laid before the pref- 
bytery of Edinburgh, arid folemnly read in all the churches 
of the Icingdohn, an accufation againft the biftiops, as 
guilty, all of them, ofherefy, fimony< btibery, perjury, 
cheating, inceft, adultery, fornication, common fwearing, 
drunkennefs, gaming, breach of the fabbath, and every 
other crime that had occurred to the accufers §. The bi- 
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{hops fent a proteft, declining the authority of the aflem- 
bly ; the commiirioner too proteftcd againit that court, as 
illegally conftituted and eletted j and, in his majefty's 
name, diiTolved it. This meafure was f»refeen, and little '^^** 
Kgarded. The court ftill continued to fit, and to finifli 
their bufinefs *. All the a£ts of aflembly fmce the accef- 
fion of James to the crown of England were, upon prttty 
reafonable grounds, declared null and invalid. I'he a£ls 
of parliament which afFedled ecclefiaftical affairs were 
fuppofcd, on that very account to have no manner of au- 
thority. And thus epifcopacy, the high commiihon, the 
articles of Ptrth, the canons, and the liturgy, wcjre abo- 
hfhed and declared unlawful: And the whole fabric, 
which James and Charles, in a long courfe of years, Epifcopacy 
had been rearing with fo much care and policy, fell at ^Wiilied. 
once to the ground. The covenant likewife was ordered 
to be figned by every one, under pain of excomraunica- 
tlon f. 

The independency of the ecclefiaftical upon the civil 
power was the old prefbyterian principle, which had been 
zcaloufly adopted at the reformation, and which, though 
James and Charles had obliged the church publickly to 
difclaim it, had fecretly been adhered to by all ranks of 
people. It was commonly afked, whether Chrift or the 
king were fuperior. And as the anfwer fcemcd obvious, it 
was inferred that the afiembly, being Chrift's council, 
was fuperior in all fpiritual matters to the parliament, 
which was only the king's. But as the covenanters were 
fenfible that t^us cofequtncc, though it feemed to them 
irretragable, would not be aflented to by the king ; it be- 
came n'ceflary to maintain their religious tenets by 
military force, and not to truft entirely to fupernatural 
affirtance, of whish, however, they held themfclves well 
aflured. They caft their eyes on all fides, abroad and 
at home, whence ever they could expert any aid or fup- 
port. 

' After France and Holland had entered into a league 
againft Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 
they were to conquer and to divide between them the Low 
Country provinces, England was invited to prefervc a 
neutrality between the contending parties, while the 
French and Dutch fhould attack the maritime towns of 
Flanders. But the king replied to d'Eftrades, the French 
ambaflador, who opened the propofal, that he ha i a 
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CHAP, fquadron ready, and would crofs the fcas, if necefTarjr, 
LIII. with an army of 15,000 men, in order to prevent thcfe 

(.••^y'^O projected conquefts*. This anfwcr, which proves that 
'f>}9- Charles, though he exprefled his mind with an imprudent 
eandour, had at laft acquired a juft idea of national in- 
tereft, irritated cardinal Richlieu ; and in revenge, that 
politic and enterprifing minifter carefully fomented the 
firft commotions in Scotland, and fecretly fupplied the 
eovenanters with money and arms, in order to encourage 
them in their oppofition againft their fover^ign. 

But the chief refource of the Scottifh malcontents was 
in thcmfelvcs, and in their own vigour and abilities. No 
j-egular eftablifhed commonwealth could take jufter mea- 
. fures, or execute them with greater promptitude, than 
did this tumultuous con^bination, inflamed with bigotry 
for religious trifles, and fadtion without a reafonable ob- 
ject. The whole kingdom was in a manner engaged ; 
and the men of grcateft abilities foon acquired the afcen- 
flant, which their family intereft enabled them to main- 
taint The carl of Argyle, though he longfeemed to tern- 
porife, had at laft embraced the covenant; and he became 
the chief leader of that party: A man equally fupple and 
inflexible, cautious and determined, and entirely qualified 
to make a figure during a fadiious and turbulent period. 
The earls of Rothes, Caffils, Montrofe, Lothian, the lords 
Jjindefcy, Loudon, Yefter, Balmerino, diftinguiftied them- 
felves in that party. Many Scotch officers had acquired 
reputation in the German wars, particularly under Guf- 
tavus and thefe were invited over to aflift their country 
in her prefent neceffity. The command was entrufted to 
Lefley, a foldier of experience and abilities. Forces were 
regularly inliftcd and difciplined. Arms were commiffi- 
oned and imported from foreign countries. A few caftles 
which belonged ta the king, being unprovided with vie-, 
tuals, ammunition, and garrifons, were foon feized. And 
•the whole country, except a fmall part, where the mar- 
quis of Huntly ftill adhered to the king, being in the hands 
of the covenanters, was in a very little time put in a tole- 
rable pofture of defence f. 

The fortifications of Leith were begun and carried on 
with great rapidity. Befides the inferior fortj and thofe 
I who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of volunteers, 

even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the work, 
^nd deemed the moft abjeft employment to be dignified by 
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the fan£Hty of the caafe. Women too, of rank and con- CHAP, 
dition, forgetting the delicacy of their fex, and the deco- LIII. 
rum of their character, were intermingled with the lowell Vi*— 
rabble; and carried on their fhoulders the rubbifti requifite '^39* 
for completing the fortifications. *. 

We muft not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters, 
and no inconfiderable one ; a prophetefs, who was much 
followed and admired by all ranks of people. Her name 
was Michelfon, a woman full of whimfies, partly hyfte- 
tical, partly religious ? and inflamed with a zealous con- 
cern for the ecclefiaftical difciplinc of the prelbyterians. 
She fpoke at certain times only, and had often interrupti- 
ons of days and weeks: But when flie began to renew her 
ccftafies, warning of the happy event was conveyed over 
the whole country, thoufands crowded about her houfe, 
and every word which fhe uttered was received with vene- 
ration, as the moft facred oracles The covenant was hec 
perpetual tlieme. The trye genuine covenant, fhe faidj 
was ratified in heaven : The king's covenant was an inven? 
tion of Satan : When fhe fpoke of Chrift, fhe ufually 
gave him the name of the covenanting Jefus. RoUo, -.i 
popular preacher, and zealous covenanter, was her grea t 
favourite-, and paid her, on his part, no lefs veneration. 
Being defired by the fpe£lators to pray with her, and fpea k 
to her, he anfwered, " That he durft not, and that it 
" would be 111 manners in him to fpeak> while his maftcr, 

Chrift, was fpeaking m her f." 
' Charles had agreed to reduce epifcopal authority fo 
much, that it would no longer have been of any fervice to 
fupport the crown ; and this facrifice of his own inteif fts 
he was willing to make, in order to attain public pjace 
and tranquillity. But he could not confent entirely to 
abolifh an order, which he thought as eflential to the bjing 
of a Chriftian church, as his Scottilh fubjeits deemaJ it 
incompatible with that facred inftitution. This narrow- 
nefs of mind, if we would be impartial, we muft e ither 
blame or excufe equally on both fides ; and thereby j.ntici- 
pate, by a little reflection, that judgment which tinie, by 
introducing new fubjefts of controverfy, will undou btedly 
render quite familiar to pofterity. 

So great was Charles's averfion to violent and fan/;uinary 
meafures, and fo ftrong his aflFeftion to his nativi; king- 
dom, that it is probable the conteft in his breaft would be 
nearly equal between thefe laudable pafllons, and his at- 
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CHAP. tacHment to ihe hierarchy. The latter afFeftlon, however, 
Llll prevailed for the time, and made him hijlen thofe military 
preparations which he had projected for fubduing the re- 
1639. frattory fpirit of the Scettifh nation. By regular oecono- 
my, he had not only paid all the debts contracttd during 
the Spanifli and French v/Srs, but had amaflcd a fuVii of 
two hundred thoufand pounds, which he referved for any 
fudden exigency. The queen had great intereft with the 
catholics, both from the fympathy of religion, and fronj 
the favours and indulgences which fhe had been able to 
procure to them. She now employed her credit, and 
perfuadcd them, that it was reafonabit to give large con- 
tributions as a mark of their duty to the king, dunng this 
urgent neceflity *. A confiderable fupply was obtained 
by this means ; to the great Icandal of the puritans, who 
•were offended at feeing the king on fuch good terms with 
the papifts, and repined that others Ihould give what they 
themfelves were difpofed to refufe him. 

Charles's fleet Vas formidable and well fupplied. 
Having put 5000 land-forces on board, he entrufted it to 
the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to fail to the 
F^ith of Forth, and to caufe a diverfion in the forces of the 
malcontents. An army was levied of near 2c,ooo foot, 
ami above 3 coo horfe, and was put under the command 
of the earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, but 
celebrated neither for military nor political abilities. The 
carl of ElTex, a man of drift honour, and extremely po- 
pular, efpecially among the foldiery, was appointed lieu- 

ajth May. tenant-general : The earl of Holland was general of the 
horfe. The king himfelf joined the army, and he fum- 
moned all the peers of England to attend him. The whole 
had the appearance of a fplcndid court, rather than of a 
military armament ; and in this fituation, carrying more 
fhow than real force with it, the camp arrived at Ber- 
wicf. 

ThV: Scottilh army was as numerous as that of the 
king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had more re- 
putatioii and experience ; and the foldiers, though undif- 
ciplined and ill-armed, were animated as well by the na- 
tional aterfion to Fngland, and the dread of becoming a 
province to their old enemy, as by an unfurmountable fer- 
vour of religion. The pulpits had extremely aflifted the 
officers in levying recruits, and had thundered out anathe- 
mas againft all thofe who ivent not out to affiH the Lord againji 
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tie mighty *. Yet fo prudent were the leaders of the c H A 
malcoiiceiits, that they imlliediately fent fubmiffive mef- lit! 
fages to the kuig, and ,craved to be admitted to a ^.^'W^sJ 
treaty. . '". iby). 

Charles knew that the force of the covenanters was 
Gonfiderable, their ipirits high, tticir zeal furious ; and 
that, as they were not yet d .unted by any ill fuccefs, no 
rcafonable terms could be expected from them;^ With re- 
gard therefore to a treaty, *great diificulties dccurred on 
, both fides. Should he fubmit to the pretenfions of the 
malcontents, befidcs that the prelacy muit he facrificed to 
their religious prejudices, fuch a check would be given to 
royal authority, which hAd, very lately, and with much 
difficulty, been thoroughly eftablilhed in Scotland, that 
he muft expe£t ever after to retain in that kingdora no 
more than the appearance of majtfty. The great men, 
having jroved, by fo fenfible a trial, the impotence of law 
and prerogative, would return to their former licentiouf- 
ftefs : The preachers would retain their innate arrogance : 
And the people, unprotected by juftice, would recognize 
no other authority than that which they found to domineer 
over them. England alfo, it was much to be feared, would 
imitate fo bad an example ; and having already a ftrong 
propenfity towards republican and puritanical fa£tions, 
would expecl, by the fame feditious pradtices, to attain 
the fame indulgence. To advance fo far, without bring- 
ing the rebels to a total fubmiffion, at leait to reafonablei 
concefTions, was to proraife them, in all future time, an 
impunity for rebellion. 

On the other hand, Charles confidered that Scotland 
was never before, under any of his anceltors, fo united, 
and fo animated in its own defence ; yet had often been 
able to foil or elude the force of England, combined hear- -v"" 
tily in one caufe, ai;d enured by long pra£tice to the ufe 
of arms. How much greater difficulty fhould he find at 
prefent, to fubdue, by violence, a people inflamed with 
religious prejudices ; while he could only oppofd to them 
a nation enervated by long peace, and lukewarm in his fer- 
vice ; or what was more to be dreaded, many of them 
engaged in the fame party with the rebels Should the 
war be only protraded beyond a campaign, (and who could 
exped to finifh it in that period.'') his treafures would 
fail him ) and for fupply, he muft have recourfe to an 
EngUfh parliament, wliich by fatal experience he had 
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CHAP* ever found more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, 
LIU. than to fupply the neceffitics of the crown. And what 
\.y^/^>J if he receive a defeat from tlie rtbel army i This misfor- 
•^J9- tune was far from being impoffible. They were engaged in 
a national caufe, and ibongly a£luated by miftaken prin- 
ciples. His army was retained entirely by pay, and looked 
ou the quarrel with the fame indifference which naturally 
belongs to mercenary troops, without pofTeffing the difci- 
pline by which luch troops are commonly diftinguifhed. 
And the confequences of a defeat, while Scotland was 
enraged and England difcontented, were fo dreadful, that 
110 motive fhould perfuade him to hazard it. 

It is evident , that Charles had fallen into fuch a fitua- 
tion tJiat, which ever fide he embraced, his errors muft 
be dangerous : No wonder, therefore, he was in great 
perplexity. But he did worfe than embrace the woift 
fide : For properly fpeaking, he embraced no fide at 
all. He cQUciudcd a fudden pacification, in which it 
was ftipulated, that he fhould withdraw his fleet and 
army ; that within eight and forty hours the Scots 
fhould difmifs their forces ; that the king's forts fhould be 
reftored to him ; his authority be acknowledged ; and a 
general allembly and a parliament be immediately fum- 
mpnccl, in order to compofe all differences *. What 
were the reaf^ms which engaged the king to admit fuch 
flrange articles of peace, it is in vain to inquire : For 
there fcarcdy could be any. The caujes of that event 
may aumit of a more eafy explication. 

The malcontents had been very induftrious in repre- 
fenting to the Englifli the grievances under which Scot- 
land laboured, and the ill counfels which had been Aig- 
gefled to their fovereign. Tiieir liberties, they faid, were 
invaded : The prerogatives of the crown extended beyond 
all former precedent : Illegal courts erefted : The hierar- 
chy exalted at the expence of national privileges : And 
fo many new fupcrititions introduced by the haughty ty- 
rannical prelates, as begat a jufl fufpicion that a projeft 
was fcrioufly formed for the reftoration of popery. The 
king's conduft, furely, in Scotland, had been in every 
thing, except in eftablifhing the ecclefiaftical canons, more 
legal than in England ; yet was there fuch a general re- 
femblance in the complaints of both kingdoms, that the 
Engiilh readily aflented to all the reprefentations of the 
ScQttifh malcontCFits, and believed that nation to have been 
driven by opprclfion into the violent counfels which they 
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had embraced. So far, therefor/?, from being willing to CHAP, 
fecond the king in fubduing the free fplrits of the Scots; LIII. 
they rather pitied that unhappy people, who had been '-^"v^J 
pufhed to thofe extremities : And they thought that the 
example of fuch neighbours, as well as their alhflance, ' 
might fome time be advantageous to England, and encou- 
rage her to recover, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws 
and liberties. The gentry and nobility, who, without 
attachment to the court, without command in the army, 
attended in great numbers the Englilh camp, greedily 
feized, a;id propagated, and gave authority to thele fen- 
timents : A retreat, very little ho;iourahle, wliich the 
earl of Holland, with a confulerable detachment of the 
Engiidi forces, had made before a detachment o- the 
Scottilh, caufed all thefe humours to blaze up at once : 
And the king, whofj char.'n:';'r*was not futhcicntly vigo- 
rous or deci live, and wno w.ii apt, from facility, to em- 
brace hafty counfels, fuddenly aflenteJ to a meafure 
which was recommended by all about hirn, and which 
favourec" his iDtural propenfioii towards the mifguided 
fubjefts of his native kingdom *. 

Charles, having fo far advanced in pacific meafures, 
ought with a fteady refolution to have pvofecuted them, 
and have fubmitted to every tolerable condition demanded 
by the aflembly and parliament j nor (hould he have re- 
commenced hoftilities, but on account of fuch enormous 
and unexpedled pretenfions as would have jiiftified his 
caufe, if polTible, to the whole EngliQi nation. So far, 
indeed, he adopted this pl-an, that he agreed nOt only to 
confirm hiS" former conceliions, of abrogating the canons, 
the liturgy, .the high .commi^^lon, and the articles of 
Perth ; but alfo to abolifli the order itfelf of bifhops, for 
which he had fo zealouily contended f. But this conceffion 
was gained by the utmoll violence which he could impofe 
on his difpofition and prejudices: He even fecretly retai- 
ned an intention of feizing favourable opportunities, in 
order to recover the ground which he had loll {. And 
one flep farther he could not prevail with himf^if to ad- 
vance. The ailembly, when it met, paid no deference to ^"8 '7i^ 
the king's prepoffiflions, but gave full indulgence to their 
own. They voted epifcopacy to be unlawful in the church 
of Scotland : Hr was v/illing to allow it contrary to the 
conllitution« of that church. They ftigmatifed the litur- 
gy and canons as popilh : He agreed fimply to abolifli 
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them. They denominated the high commiffion, tyranny'; 
He was content to fet it afide*. The parliament which 
fat after the aflembly advanced pretenf.ons which tended 
to dinilnlfli the civil power of the monarch ; and, what 
probably afFe£led Charles ftilj more, th^y were proceeding 
to ratify the a£ls ot aflembly, when, by the king's inftruc- 
ticnsf, Traquaire, the commiflioner, prorogued them. 
And on account of thefe claims, which might have been 
forefeen, was the war renewed; with great advantages on 
the fide of the covenanters, and ^ifadvantages on that of 
the kmg. 

No foonerhad Charles concluded the paciScstion with- 
oiat conditions, than the neceflity of his affairs and hi4 
want of money obliged him to dilbatid his army; and as 
the foldiers Lad been held together folely by mercenary 
views, it was not polFible without great trouble, and ex- 
pence, and lofs of time, again to allirmbie them. Tlie 
inore prudcr.t covenanters had concluded, that llicir pre- 
tenfions being fo contrary to the interefts, and ftill more 
to the inclinations of the king, it was likely that they fliould 
again be obliged to fiipport their caufe by arms ; ^r\d they 
were therefore careful in difmiihng their troops, to pre- 
fevve nothing but the appearance of a pacific difpofition. 
Tlx officers had orders to be ready on the firft lummons : 
The fcldievs M'ere warned not to think the nation fecure 
from an Enghfh invafion : And the religious zeal which 
animated all ranks of men, made them immediately fly 
to their ftandards as foon as the trumpet was founded by 
thtir fpiritual .ind temporal leaders. The credit which in 
their lail expedition they had acquired, by obliging their 
fovereign to depart from all his pretenfions,, gave courage 
to every one in undertaking this new enterprifej. 

'1 HE king, with great difficulty, found means to draw 
together an army; but foon difcovered, that all favings 
being gone, and great debts contradled, his revenue would 
be infufficient to fupport them. An Englifh parliament, 
there fore,formerly fo unkind and intractable, muftnow, af- 
ter above eleven years intermiffion, after the king had tried 
many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied 
tlifgufls given to the puritanical party, be fummoned to 
aflemble, amidft the molt prefling neceffities of the 
crown. 

As the king refolyed to try, whether this houfe of com- 
mons would be more compliant than their predecefibr?, 
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and grant him fupply on any reafonable terms ; the time C A P« 
appointed for the meeting of parliament was late, and very Lfll. 
near the time allotted for openini;; the campaign againil the \^^ry\J 
Scots. After the pail experience of ttieir ill-humour, and 'No- 
of their incroaehin^ dlipoiition, he thought that he could 
not in prudence trull them with a long feihon, till he had 
fcen fome b-jtter proofs of their good intentions : The ur- 
gency of the occafion, and the little time allowed for de- 
bate, were reafons which he reftrved againft the malcon- 
tents in the houfe: And an incident had happened, which, 
he believed, had now furnilhed him witli ftill more cogent 
arguments. 

The carl of Traquiire had intercepted a, letter written 
to the king of France by the Scottifti nialcoiitents ; and had 
conveyed this letter to the king. Charles, piirtly repenting 
of the large conceffions made to the Scots, partly difguftcd 
at their frefh infoience and pretenfions, feized tliis oppor- 
tunity of breaking with them. He had thrown into the 
Tower lord Loudon, commiflioner from the covenanters j 
one of the perfons who had figned the treafonable letter*. 
And he now laid the matter before the parliament, whom 
he hoped to inflame by the refentment, and alarm by the 
danger, of this application to a foreign power. By the 
IROuth of the lord keeper. Finch, he difcovered his wanes, 
and informed them that he had been able to affemble his 
army, and to fubfift them, not by any revenue which he 
poflefled, but by means of a large debt of above 300,000 
pounds which he had contradled, and for which he had 
given fecurity upon the crown-lands. He leprefented, 
that it was neceflary to grant fupplies for the immediate 
and urgent demands of his military armaments: 1 hat the 
■fe'afon was far advanced, the time precious, and none of 
it muft be loft in deJiberation : That though his coffers 
werd empty, they had not been exhaufted by unneceflary 
pomp, or fumptuous buildings, or any other kind of magni- 
ficence : That whatever fupplies had been levied on his 
fubjctls, had been employed for their advantage and pre- 
fervation, and like vapours rifmg out of the earth, and 
gathered inttta cloud, had fallen in fweet and refrtfhing 
fliowers on the lame fields, from which they had at hrft 
been exhaled : That 'though he defired fuch immediate 
afliftance as might prevent for the time a total diforder in 
the government, he was far from any intention of preclu- 
ding them from their right to inquire into the itate of the 
kingdom, and to olFer him petitions for the redrefs of 
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CHAP, their grievances : That as much as was poffible of this 
LIII. feafon fhould afterwards be allowed them for that pur- 
v^-v^v^ pofe : That as he expeded only fuch fupply at prefent as 
1640. the current fervice neceffarily required, it would be rcqui- 
fite to aflemble them again next winter, when they fhould 
have full leifure to conclude whatever bufinefs had this 
fellion been left imperfect and unfinilhed : 1 hat the par- 
liament of Ireland had twice put fuch truft in his good in- 
tentions, as to grant him, in the beginning of the iefnon, 
a large fupply, and had ever experienced good elFe«5l:s from 
the confidence repofed in him : And that, in evsry circum- 
ftance, his people fhould find his condu£l fuitable to a juft, 
pious, and gracious king, and fuch as was calculated to 
promote an entire harmony between prince and parlia- 
ment*. 

However plaufiblc thefe topics, they made fmall im- 
preffion on the houfe of commons. By fome illegal, and 
feveral fufpicious meafures of the crown, and by the cou- 
rageous oppofition which particular perfons, amidft dan- 
gers and hardlhips, had made to them; the minds of men, 
throughout the nation, had taken fuch a turn as to afcribe 
every honour to the refractory oppofers of the king and 
the minifters. Thefe were the only patriots, the only 
lovers of th»ir country, the only heroes, and, perhaps too, 
the only true Chridians. A reafonable compliance with 
the court was flavifh dependence ; a regard to the king, 
fervile flattery ; a confidence in his promifes, (hameful pro- 
ftitution. This general caft of thought, v hich has, more 
or lefs, prevailed in England, during near a century and 
a half, and which has been the caufe of much good and 
much ill in public affairs, never predominated more than 
during the reign of Charles. The prefent houfe of com- 
mons, being entirely compofed of country-gentlemen, who 
came into parliament with all their native prejudices about 
them, and whom the crown had no means of influencing, 
could not* fail to contain a majority of thefe ftubborn pa- 
triots. 

Affairs likewife, by means of the Scottifh infurrefti- 
on, and the general difcontents in England, were drawing 
fonear to acrifis, that the leaders of the houfe, fagacious 
and penetrating, began to forcff c the confequences, and 
to hope, that the time, fo long wifted for, was now come, 
-when royal authority muft fall into a total fubordination 
under popular alTemblies, and when public liberty muft 
acquire a full afcendant. By reducing the crown to necef- 
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fitics, they had hitherto found, that the king had been CHAP, 
puflied into violent counf :1s, which had ferved extremely L!II. 
the purpofes of his ad\erfaries : and by multiplying thefe ^--'"v^ 
neceflities, it was forefeen that his prerogative, under- 
mined on all fides, mull, at laft, be overthrown-, and 
be no longer dangerous to the privileges of the people. 
Whatever, therefore, tended to conipofe xjiie differences 
between king and parliament, arid to preferve the govern- 
ment uniformly in itsprefent channel, was zealoufly op- 
pofed by thefe popular leaders ; and their pad condu(ft 
and fufferings gave them credit fulHcient to effe£t all their 
purpofes. 

The houfe of commons, moved 1 thefe and many 
other obvious reafons, inftead of taking notice of the 
king's complaints againft his Scottifh fubje£ts, or his ap- 
plications for fupply, entered immediately upon grievan- 
ces ; and a fpeech, which Pym made them on that fub- 
jedt, was much more hearkened to, than that which the 
lord keeper had delivered to them in the name of their 
fovereign. The fubjeft of Pym's harrangue has been 
fufEciently explained above ; where we gave an account 
of all the grievances, imaginary in the church, more rer.l 
in the .late, of which the nation, at that time, fo loudly 
complained *. The houfe began with exam'ining the bc- 
•hario-jr of the fpeaker,the lad day of thcjformer parliament j 
when he refufed, on account of the king's command, to 
put the queftion : And they declared it a breach of privi- 
lege. Thry proceeded next to inquire into the imprifon- 
ment and profecution of fir John Elliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine f : The affair of fhip^money was canvafTed : 
And plentiful fubje«£l of inquiry was fuggefted on all 
hands. Grievances were regularly clafTcfd under three 
heads thofe with regard to privileges of pariiament, to 
the property of the fubjeft, and to religion |. Tlie king, 
feeing a large and inexhauftible field opened, preflcd them 
again for fupply ; and finding his mefTage Ineffeflual, he 
came to the houfe of peers, and defired their good offices 
with the commons. The peers were fcnfibleof the king'a 
urgent neceflities and thought that fupply, on this occafion, 
ought, both in reafon and in decency, to go before grie- 
vances. They ventured to reprefent their fenfe of the 
matter to the commons j but their intercclTion did harm. 
The commons hr.d always claimed, asthsir peculiar pro- 
vince, the granting of fupplies ; and, though the peers 
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CHAP, hsd here gone no farther than offering advice, the lower 
LIII. houfe immediately thought proper to vote fo unpreceden- 
\^r^ ted an interpofition to be a breach of privilege *. CharleSf 
10:40. in order to bring the matter of fupply to fome ifl'ue, loli- 
citcd the houfe by new meflages : And finding that fhip- 
moncy gave great alarm and difguft ; befides informing 
them, that he never intended to make a conftant revenue 
of it, that all the money levied had been regularly, with 
other great fums, expended on equipping the navy j he 
row went fo far as to offer them a total abolition ot that 
obnoxious claim, by any law which the commons fliould 
think proper to prefent to him. In return, he only alked, 
fcrhis necelBties, a fupply of twelve fubfidies, about fix 
hundred thoufand pounds, and that payable in three years; 
but, at the fame time, he let them know, that, confide- 
xing the fituation of his affairs, a delay would be equiva- 
lent to a denial f . The king, though the majority vras 
■ sgainft him, never had more friends in any houfe of com- 
mons ; and the debate was carried on for two days, with 
great zeal and warmth on both fides. 

Jt was urged by the partifans of the court, that the 
■ happiefl: occafion, which the fofidefl wilhes could fuggeft, 
■was now prefented, for removing all difgulls and jealoufies 
between king and people, and for reconciling their fove- 
reign, for ever, to the ufe of parliaments. That if th; y, 
on their part, hid afide all enormous claims and pretei^- 
fioiis, and provided, in a reafonable manner, for the pub- 
lic ncceifities ; they needed entertain no fufpicion of any 
jnlatiable ambition or illegal ufurpation in the crown. 
That though due regard had rot always been paid, du- 
ring this reign, to the rights of the people, yet no invafion 
of them had been altogether deliberate and voluntary j 
much Icfs, the rcfult of wanton tyranny and injuftice ; 
and Hill lefs, of a forn-,ed defign to fubvert the conltitutinn. 
'Ihat to rcpofo a reafonable confidence in the king, and 
generoufly to fupply his prefent wants, which proceeded 
neither froTi prodigality nor mifconducl, would be the 
true means of gauung on his generous nature, and extor- 
ting, by gentle violence, fuch conceffions as were requi- 
fite for the cU:iblilhment of public liberty. That he had 
proniifed, not only on the word of a prince, but alfo on 
that of a gentleman (the expreffion which he had been 
pleafed to ufc), -that, after the fupply was granted, the 
parliament fliould ftillhave liberty to continue' their deli- 
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berations : Could it be fufpefled, that any man, any CHAP, 
prince, much lefs fuch a, one, whofc word was, as yet, LIII. 
facred and^ inviolate, would,, ifcr fo fmall a motive, for- 
feit his honour, and, with it, all future truft and confi- 
uence l)y breaking a promlfe, fo public and fo folemn ? 
That even if the parliament fhould be deceived in repo- 
fing this confidence in him, they neither loft any thing, 
nor incurred any danger ; fincc it was evidently neceflary, 
•for the fecurity of public peace, to fupply him with nfo- 
iiey, in order to fupprcfs the Scottifh rebellion. That he 
had fo far fuited his firft demands to their prejudices, that 
he only alked a fupply for a few months, and \yas willing^ 
after fo fhort a truft from them, to fall again into dfepend- 
ence, and to truft them for his farther fupport and fub- 
fiftance. That if he now feemed to defire fomcthing far- 
ther, he alio made them, in return, a cohfiderablc offer, 
and was willing, for the future, to depend on them for 
a revenue, which was quite ncceflary for puTjlic honour 
and fecurity. That the nature of the Englifh conftitution 
fuppofed a mutual confidence between king and parlia- 
ment : And if they fhould refufe it on their part, efpe- 
cially with circumltances of fuch outrage, and indignity 
what could be expe£ted but a total difTolutlon of govern- 
ment, and violent faftions, followed by the moft dange- 
rous convulfions and inteftlne diforders ? 

iNoppdfition to thefe arguments, it was urged by the 
malcontent party, that the court had difcovered, on their 
part, but few; fymptom* of that mutual confidence to. 
which they now fo kindly invited the commons. That 
eleven years intermiffion of parliaments, the longeft that 
was to be found in the Englifh annals, was , a fufficient 
indication of the jealoufy entcftained againft the people ; 
or rather of defigns formed for the fupprelFion of all their 
liberties and privileges. That minifters might well plead 
necefTity, nor could any tiling, indeed, be a ftronger 
proof of fome invincible necefTity, than their embracing a 
mcafure, for which they had conceived fo violent an 
avetfion, as the afTimbling of an Englifh parliament- That 
this neceflity, however, was purely minifterial, not na- 
tional . And if the fame grievances, ecclefiaftical and ci-i 
vil, under which this nation itfelf laboured, had pufhed 
the Scots to extremities ; vi^as it requifite that the Eng- 
lifli fhould forge their own chains, by imp ofing chains on 
their unhappy neighbours ? That the ancient pradice of 
parliament was to give grievances the precedency of fup- 
ply ; and this order, fo carefully obferved by their ancef- 
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C H A P. tors, was founded on a jealoiify inhetent in the coriftitu- 
LIII. tion, and was never interpreted aS any peculiar diffidence 

C**-ir*0 of the prefent fovereign. That a pradice, which had 
1640. been upheld, during times the moft favourable to liberty, 
could not, in common prudence, be departed from, where 
fuch undeniable reafons for fufpicion had been afforded. 
That it was ridiculous to plead the advanced feafon, and 
the urgent occadon for fupply ; when it plainly appeared, 
that, in order to afford a pretence for this topic, and to* 
feduce the commons, great political contrivance had been 
employed. That the writs for ele£tions were ifTued early 
in the M'inter j and if the meeting of parliament had not 
purpofely been delayed till fo near the commencement of 
military operations, there had been leifure fufHcient to 
have redrelTed all national grievances, and to hare proceed- 
ed afterwards to an examination of the king's occafion 
for fupply. That the intention of fo grofs an artifice 
was to engage the commons, under pretence of necelTity, 
to violate the regular order of parliament ; and a precedent 
of that kind being once cftablifhed, no inquiry into pub- 
lic meafures would afterwards be permitted : Tint fcarcely 
any argument more unfavourable could be pleaded for 
fupply, than an offer to abolifh fhip-money •, a taxation 
fhe moft illegal, and the moft dangerous, that had ever, 
in any reign, been impofed upon the nation : And that,- 
by bargaining for the remifhon of that duty, tlie com- 
rnons would, in a manner, ratify the authority by which it 
had been levied j at leaft, give encouragement for advan- 
cing new pretcnfions of a like nature, in hopes of refign- 
iag them on like advantageous conditions. 

These reafons, joined to fo many occafions of ill-hu- 
riiour, feemed to fway with the greater number : But, to 
make the matter worfe, fir Harry Vane, the fecretary, 
told the commons, without any authority from the king, 
that nothing lefs than twelv,q; fubfidies would be accepted 
as a compenfation for the 'abolition of fliip-money. This 
affertion, proceeding from the indifcretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, difpleafed the 
houfe, by fhowing a ftifFnefs and rigidity in the king, 
which in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed inexcufable *. 
V/e are informed likevi^ife, that fome men, who were 
thought to underftand the ftate of the nation, affirmed 
in the houfc, that the amount of twelve fubfidies was a 
greater fum than could be found in all England. Such 
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were the happy ignorance and inexperience of thofe times, 
with regard to taxes *. 

The king was in great d6ubtand perplexity. He faw, 
that his friends in the houfe were outnumbered by his ene- 
mies, and that the fame counfcls were ftill prevalent, 
which had ever bred fuch oppofitibn and 'difturbauce. In- 
ftead of hoping that any fupply would be granted him, to 
carry on war agaiiift the Scots, whom the majority of the 
houfe regarded as their beft friends and firmeft allies ; he 
ex^edled every day, that they would prefent him an ad- 
drefs for making peace with thofc rebels. And if the houfe 
met again, a vote, he was informed, would certainly pafs, 
to blalt his revenue of fliip-money •, and thereby renew a)l 
the oppofition, which, with fo much difficulty, he had 
furmounted, in levying that taxation. "Where grea^ evils 
lie on all fides, it is difficult to follow the beft counfcl ; nor 
' is it any wonder that the king, whofe capacity was not 
equal to fituations of fuch extreme delicacy, fhould hafti- 
ly have formed and executed the refoluticn of diflblving 
this parliament : A meafure, however, of which he foon 
after repented, and which the fubfequent events, more 
than any convincing reafon, inclined every one to con- 
demn. The laft parliament, which ended with fuch rigour 
and violence, had yet, at firft, covered their intentions 
with greater appearance of moderation than this parliament 
had hitherto aflumed. 

An abrupt and violent dlfTolution naturally excites dif- 
contents among the people, who ufually put entire confi- 
dence in their reprefentatives, and expedt from them the 
redrefs of all grievances. As if there were not already 
fufficicnt grounds of complaint, the king perfevered ftill 
in thofe counfels, which, from experience, he might have 
been fenfible were fo dangerous and unpopular. Bellafis 
and fir John Hotham were fummoned before the council j 
and refufing to give any account of their conduii in par- 
liament, were committed to prifon. All the petitions and 
complaints, which had been fent to the committee of reli- 
gion, were demanded from Crew, chairman of that com- 
mittee ; and on his refufal to deliver them, he was fent to 
the Tower. The ftudies, and evea the pockets, of the 
earl of Warwic and lord Broke, before the expiration of 
privilege, were fearched, in expeclaticm oi finding trea- 
fonable papers. Thefe a£ts of authority wire interpreted, 
with fome appearance of reafon, to ba invafiofls on th; 
right of national alTembliesf. But the king, after the firft 
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CHAP, provocation virhich he met with, never fufEcientlyrefpefled' 
LIII. the privileges of parliament ; and by his example, he fai''. 

?*«^v«0 ther confirmed their refolution, when they (hould acquire 
>6^a.- power, to pay like disregard to the prerogatives of the 
crown, 

' Though the parliament was diflblved, the convocation 
•was ftill allowed to fit ; a pradtice of which; fince the tQ- 
formation, there were but few inflancCs*, and which was' 
for that reafon fuppofed by many to be irregular. BefideS 
granting to the kinga fupply from the fpirituality,and fram-^ 
jng many canonsi= the convocation, jealous of like innova- 
tions with thofe, which had taken place in Scotland, im- 
p'ofed an oath on the clttgy, and the gfaduates in the uni- 
verfities, by which every one fwore to maintain the efta- 
blilhed government of the church by arohbifhops, bifhops^ 
deans, chapters, &c.+. Thefe fteps, in the prefent dif- 
contented humour of the n'ation,were commonly deemed 
illegal i becaufe not ratified by confent of parliament, ift' 
whom alh authority was novi^ fuppofed to be centeredi 
And nothing, befidcs, could afford more lubjedi: of ridi- 
cule, than an oath, which contained an et catcra in the 
midft of it. • ■ ■ , 
Difcontents The people, who generally abhorred the convocation 
ill tniidnti. as much as they rever.ed the parliament, could fcarcely be 

reftrained from' infulting and abufing this aflembly and 

the king was obliged to give them guards, in order to proi' 
te«£l them\j:l ■ An attack too was made during the night 
upon Laud, in hjs palace of Lambeth, by above 500 pef- 
Ibns ; and he foiind it neceflijry to fortify himfelf for his 
defence II. A multitude, confiding of two thoufand fcc- 
t^ries, entered St. Paul's, where the Ingh commiflion then 
fat •, tore down the benches ; and cried out, A^c bijhop, no 
high commi^on^. AW thefe inftances of difcontent were 
prefages of fome great revolution; had the court poflefled 
fufficient {kill to difcern the danger, or fufficient powef 
to provide againft it. ' - 

In this difpofition of men's minds, it was in vain that 
the king iflucd a declaration, in order to convince his peo* 
pie of the necelTity, which he lay under, of diffolving the 
laft parliament* *. The chief topic on which ne infiftcd, 
tvas, that the commons imitated the bad example of all 

• There wasonein 1586. See Hiflory of archblfhop Laud. p. 80. The 
authority of tlie convocation was indeed, in nioft relpeifUi independent ot" 
the paili»ment, and theie wasnarcalou, whicli required the one to be dilfolv- 
ed upon the dilTolut 1011 ot the otljer. 
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their predeceflbrs of late years, in making continual en. c H A ?. 
croachments on his authority, in cenfuring his whole ad- ^ l.lll. 
miniftration and conduft, in difcuffing every circum- v^rv^ 
ftance of public government, and in their indireft bargai- ib.'j'o.' 
riing and cOntrafting with their king for fupply ; as if 
nothing ought to be given him but what he lliould pur- 
ichafe, either by quitting fomewhat of his royal preroga- 
tive, or by diminifliing and leflening his ftanding revenue. 
Thefe practices, he faid, were contrary to the mnxims 
of their anceftors ; and thefe practices - were totally in- 
compatible with monarchy *. 

The king, difappointed of parliamentary fubfidies, . was 
obliged to have recourfe to other expedients, in order to 
fupply his urgent neceffities. The ecclefiaftical fubfidies 
ferved him in fame ftead ; audit feemed but juft, that the' 
clergy Ihould contribute to a war, which was m a great 
meafure of their own raifing f. He borrowed money 
from his minifters and courtiers ; and fo much Was he 
beloved among them, that above 300,000 pounds were 
fubfcribed in a few days : Though nothing furely could 
be more difagrceable to a prince, full of dignity, than to 
be a burthen to his friends, inftead of being a fupport to 
them. Some attempts were made towards forcing a loan 
from the citizens ; but ftill repelled by the fpirit of liberty, 
which was hov/ become unconquerable |. A loan of 
4p,ooo pounds was extorted from the Spanifti merchants, 
who had bullion in the Tower, expofed to the attempts of 
the king. Coat and condu£l:-money for the foldiery was 
levied in the counties ; an ancient practice §, but fup- 
^ofed to be aboliftied by the petition of right. All the 
pepper was bought from the Eaft India company upon 
trult, and fold, at a great difcount, for ready money ||. 
A fcheme was propofed fdr coming ty/p or three hundred 
fhoufand pounds of bale money **. Such were the ex- 
tremities to which Charles was reduced. The frefh diffi- 
culties which, amidfl: the prefent diftrefles, were' every 
day raifed, with regard to the payment of fliip-moneyj, 
obliged him to exert continual afts of authority, augmen- 
ted the dif(|pntents of the people, and increafed his indi- 
gence and ileceffities ft" 

The prefent expedients, however, enabled the king, 
though with great difficulty, to march his army, confiil- 

* See note fjAj at the end of the volume. f May, p. 48. 
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CHAP, i^g: of 19,000 foot and 2000 horfc *. Tl^e earl of Nor* 
LIll. thumberJand was appointed general : The earl of Straf- 
Ux-/^ ford, who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant-gene- 
1640. ral : Lord Conway, general of the horfe. A fmall fleet 
was thought fufficient to ferve the purpofes of this ex- 
^edition. 

So great are the efFeds of zeal and unanimity, that 
the ^cottifli array, though fomcwhat fuperior, were foo- 
ner ready than the king's ; and they marched to the bor- 
ders of England. To engage them to proceed, befides 
their general knowledge of the fccret difcoiitents of that 
kingdom, lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of 
fix noblemen the mod conuderable of England, by which 
ao'ji Aug ^'^^^^ ^^^^ invited to affift their neighbours, in pro- 

" ' curing a redrefs of grievances f. Notwithftanding thefe 
warlike preparations and hoftile attempts, the covenanters 
flill prefcrvcd the moft pathetic and moft fubmiffive lan- 
guage 5 3nd entered England, they f<ud, with no other 
view, .than to obtain accefs to the ^king's prefence, and 
lay their humble petitition at his royal feet. At Newburn 
upon Tyne, they were oppofed by a detachment of 4,500 
men under Conway, who feeraed refolutc to difputc with 
thcJTi .the paflTage of the river. The Scots firft entreated 
them, with great civility, not to ftop them in their march 
to their gracious fovereign j and then attacked them with 
great bravery, killed fcveral, and chafed the reft from 
their ground. Such a panic ieizcd the whole Englifh 
R^'utat"^' ^''"^>'» t^^^t forces at Newcaftle fled immediately to 
Kewbuvn. Durham ; and not yet thinking themfelves fafe, they 
ddcrtcd that town, and retreated into Yorklhire 4.. 

The ocots took pofTeiTion of Newcaftle ; and though 
fufiiciently elated v/ith their vi£lory, they prefcrved exa£t 
difcipline, and perfevered in their rcfolution of paymg 
for every thing, in order ftiil to maintain the appearance 
of an amicable correfpondencc with England. 'I hey alfo 
difpatched meffengcrs to the king, who was arrived at 
York J and they took rare, after the advantage which 
they had obtained, to redouljle their exprelTions of loyal- 
ty, duty and fubmilFion to his perfon, and they even made 
apologies, full of forrow and contrition, for their late 
yi£tory §. 

CHARtEs was in a very diftrefled condition. The na- 
tion was univcrfally and highly difcontented. The army 
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was difcouraged, and began likewife to be difconten- CHAT, 
ted, both from the cbntagion of general difguft', and LIU. 
as an excufe for their mifbehaviour, which they were de- c>*-v"0 
firous of reprefenting rather as want of will than of cour- '^■J''- 
age to fight. The trcafury too Was quite exhauftedj and 
every expedient for fupply had been tried to the utter- 
moft. No event had h-ppened, but what might have beeri 
forefcen as neceflary, at leaft as very probable ; yet fuch 
was the king's fituation, that no provifion could be made, 
nor was even any refolution taken againft fuch an exigen- 
cy. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon Treaty at 
him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named fixteen Eng- ^^'ppon- 
lilh noblemen, who met with eleven Scottifli commifFio- 
ners at Rippon. The earls of flertford, Bedford, Salif- 
bury, Warwic, Effex, Holland, Briftol, and Birkiliire, the 
lords Kimbolton, Wharton, i)unfmore, Paget, Broke, 
Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Efcric, were chofen by the 
king J all of them popular men, and confequently fiippofed 
nowife averfe to the Scottifh invafion, or unaceeptable to 
that nation*. 

An addrefs arrived from the city of London, petitioning 
for a parliament ; the great point to which all men's pro- 
je£ls iit this time tended f. Twelve noblemen prefented 
a petition to the fame purpofe |. But the king contented 
himfelf with fummoning a great council of the peers at 
York ; a meafurc which had formerly been taken in cafes 
of fudden emergency, but which, at prefenr, could fervc 
to little purpofe. Perhaps the king, who dreaded above 
all things the houle of commons, and who cxpefted no 
fupply from them on any reafonablc terms, thought tha; 
la his prefent diftrelFss he might be enabled to levy fupplies 
by the authority of the peers alone. But the employing 
fo long the plea of a ncceiTity which appeared diftant and 
doubtful, rendered it impofTible for him to avail himfelf 
of a necelTjty which was now at laft become real, ur- 
gent, and inevitable. 

By Northumberland's ficknefs the command of the ar- 
my had devolved on Strafford. This nobleman pofll-ffcd 
more vigour of mind, than the king or any of the coun- 
cil. He advifed Charles rather to put all to hazard, than 
fubmit to fuch unv/orthy terms as were likely to be impof- 
ed upon hira. The lofs fuftained at Newburn, he fald, 
was inconliderable ; and though a panic had for the time 
feized the army, tliat event was nothing ftrange among 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 155. t Ru'li- vol. iii. p. ia6}. 
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CHAP, new levied troops ; and the Scots being in the fame con- 
LIll. dition, would, no doubr, be liable, in their turn, to a like 
c-'-v^O accident. His opinion therefore was, that the king (houl4 
1640. pufh forward, and attack the Scots, and .bring the affair 
to a quick decifion ; and if he were ever fo unfuccefsful^ 
nothing worfe could befal him, than what, .froni his in- 
adivity, he would certainly be expofed to *. To fliow 
how eafy it would be to execute this projeft, he ordered 
an aflault to be made on fome quarters of the Scots, and 
he gained an advantage over them. No celTatlon of arms 
had as yet been agreed to during the treaty at Rippon j 
yet great clamour prevailed, on account of this a£t of 
hoftility. And whefi it was known that the officer who 
condudted the attack was a papift, a violent outcry was 
raifed againft the king, for employing that hated fe£l in 
the murder of his proteftant fubjei'ls f . 

It may be worthy of remark, that feveral mutinies had 
arifen among the Englifh troops, when marching to join 
the army ; and fome officers had been murdered, merely 
on fufp^cion of their being papifts :f . The petition o£ 
right had aboliflied all martial law ; and by an inconve- 
nience which naturally attended the plan, as yet new and 
tinformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found ab- 
folutely impoffible for the generals to go\^eni the army, by 
ail the authority wfiich the king could legally confer upon 
th^m. The lawyers had declared, that martial law could 
HOtbe exercifed, except in the very prefence of an enemy; 
and becaufe it had been found neceflary to execute a mu- 
tineer, the generals thought it advifable, for their own 
fafcty, to apply for a pardon from the crown. This 
weaknefs, however, was carefully concealed from the ar- 
my ; and lord Conway faid, that if any lawyer were fo 
imprudent as to difcover the fecrct to the foldiers, it would 
be neceflary inftantly to refute him, and to hang the law- 
yer hirafelf by fentcnce of a court-martial §. 

An army ncwlevied, undifciplincd, frightened, fedltious, 
ill-paid, and governed by no proper authority, was very unfit 
for withitanding a vidlorious and higli-fplritcd enemy, and 
retaining in fubjcdlion a difcontented and zealous nation. 

Charles, in defpair of being able to ftem the torrent, 
atlall determined to yield to it : And as he forefaw that 
the great council ol the peers would advifc him to call a 
parliament, he told them in his firft fpeech, that he liad 
already taken this refoiution. He informed tliem like- 
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\nk, that thequccii, in a letter which flie had written to 
him, had very curncltly recommended that mcafure. This 
good prince, who was extremely attaclied to his confort, i_»<»-v^ 
and who pairionately wiflied to render her popular in the 
nation, forgot not, amidft all his diftrefs, the intcrefls of 
his domtflic tcnderners *. 

In order to fubfift both armies (for tlie king was obliged, 
in order to fave the northern counties, to pay his enemies), 
Charles wrote to the city, defiring a loan of 200,000 1. 
And the peers at York, whofe authority was now much 
greater than that of their fovereign, joined in the fame 
fecjueft f. So low was this prince already fallen in tiie 
eyes of his own fubje<rts ! 

As many difiicukics occured in the negoclation with 
the Scots, it was propofod to transfer the treaty from 
Rippon to London ; A propofal willingly embraced by 
that nation, who were nowfure of treating witli advan- 
tage, in a pla.e where the king, they forefaw, would ba 
in a manner a prifoner in the mid ft of his implacable ene- 
mies and their determiend friends p 
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THAT the queen's negotiations for marrying the duke of Anjou were no; 
feigned nor political, appears clearly from many circumflances ; parti- 
cularly from a palTage in Or. Forbes's manufcript coUeiftions, at prefent in 
the potTeffion of lord Royfton. She there enjoins Walfingham, before he 
opens the treaty, to examine the perfon of iheduke; and as that princs had 
lately recovered from the fniall pox, rtie defires her ambaffador to confider, 
■whether he yet retained fo much of his good looks, as that a woman could fix 
her a{le(fiions on him. Had (lie not been in earneii, and had flie only meant 
to amufe the public, or the court of France, this ciicumflance was of no 
moment. 



NOTE [ B J, p. 27. 



TA'EWES, p. 358. The purilanical fefl had indeed gone fo far, that a 
book of difcipi'ine was fecreily fubfciibed by above five hundred cler- 
gymen ; and the pteibylerian government thereby eftabllfticd in the midft of 
the church, noiwithflanding the rigour of the prelates and of (he high com- 
mifBon. So impoffible is it by penal ftalutes, however fevere, to fupprefs 
all religious innovation. See Neal's Hilt, of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 483. 
Slrype's Life of Whitgitt. p. 391. 
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N P T E f C ], p. 28. 



THIS yfar the ;3il of Northu'n^tcrlanc!, bvotlier to the earl belifalsd 
fime veai5 before, had been engaged in aconfpiiac)- with lord ^fret for 
th? ijeli' erance of the queen of Scot5. He was ihrown into the Tover ; and 
beiiig coiilcious ih3i liis guilt could be pro' cd upon him, at lead that fer.tenc* 
^woil'd infallibly be ptonourced a^ainft him, he freed himfelf fiom fa.iher 
pir'feculion b> a-oluniary death f'e fiiot himfelf in the b;eal> viaH a 
piflol. About the fame time the eail of Arundel, fon of the unfortiirate 
diike.or Nor'olk, ha ing er tered into feme e>ce| tionable meafiires, and re-, 
fleding on the iinhap v fate which had attended hi; family, enrie.T oiired 10 
depart fecreily hev'ond fea, but was difco ercu ami throvvD into the lower. 
IiV 1387 th.s noblem.i'i was broujhi 10 his tiial for hi^h treafon ; chle!l\ b»- 
f3ijfe he had drO|i|ied tome exinefTinns of afic-Mion to the Spaniard';, and had 
a^t.rmed tha; he wcuM lia e ma.ies laid for the fuccefs of the Aimaria. His 
ppeis found him guilty ot treafon : I his fe' ere fentcnce was not executed ; 
but .Aninricl ne. er recovered his liteity. He died n prifoner in i.soj. He 
c.rriedhis religious aufleriiits fo far, that they were believed the iipinediiiie 
c*..fc of his death. 

\ 



NOTE [ U ]. p. 39. 



A U Y's extreme aniinofity asainft Tli?abeih may eafily be conccU ed, anj 
It brolte out about this time in an inc. dent wb^ch may ain^'ar curious. 
While the foimer queen was kept in cuflocly by the carl of Slirewlbury, fl'.e 
li' ed during a lon^ iirnj in great Inlim.cv with the Cjuuntef'' ; but that lady 
entertaining a j'-aloufy of an amoui b tween her ar.d the earl, their filend- 
fhip was convened into enm.iy : anu Mary took a method of rc enge, wh.ch 
ai once giaiined her fpiic a!;a.nn the counrcfs and ttat ai ainft tlizabcth. SIvft 
winte to tl;c quten infoiming her cl a'.l tl:C ma'icious fcancaions floiies 
which, fhe faid the countofs of Slnewib.irv ha.', recited of her: '1 hat tli- 
z?bcih had vi en a prcmile of matriage ?o a ce: la n iierfon, w hom (he afier- 
wanis often aim tied to her be.!; 1 hat flic had been etji-aliy iiicJulsent to 
Sim.er, (he ftenih ai.ein, a 1 in to the duke of Anjou : 'IhatHaiton was alio 
one of lici pa amoiiis, whp was e e'l dif^nllcd w^th Ucr excefli^a love and 
fondntfs; 1 hat though ftie wa-., on other occalicns, a- aricious to the laitde- 
fiee, as well as ui.siau:ful, and kind id very few, (lie fjiaied no exi-.ence in 
Cidtilying her amoiuiis paUions : '1 hat notwlthU.indi;-." her licentio. s amours, 
(lie was not maae like other women ; a. id a'.l tl.ofc w ho courted her mjirria're 
w(}uhi.in the cud be d fa,)poinied : '1 hailhe «3sfo conceited of her te3u;y, 
a-, to fwal'ow the moH eaiava,avit tialicr) frr,m her courtiers, who could not, 
o 1 thefc occa.ions, fmbcare'cu fnceiiv.tai her for her felly ; 1 har il was 
iif.a fo: thein to tell her, that tlie liirtie of her bcaur> dazzled ihtm like 
t hilt of the liin. ami they could not behold it with a tixed e^e : She abided 
tl.^t the couulcfs hid laj.i, that Ka.y's bel". pu'.icy woulu be to engage hei fon 
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to make lo' e to the queen : tinr v.is there any dnnjjer ihn fuch a ptonofal 
v/ould be taken for mocVety; fo ridiculous was the opinion which flie liad en- 
tt rtainecl of her own charms She pretended that the countefs had leprefenied 
her as no leis odious in her temper than profliga'e in her manners, and abfurd 
in her vaniiy : That (lie ha l fo Deaien a young woman of the name of .Scuda- 
more as to break that lady's finger ; and in order to co' er over the matter, it 
was pretended that the accident had prcoeeded f.om the fall of a c.indleftick ; 
That O-.t; had I ut another act ofs the h:uid»itha knife, who had been fo un- 
fortunate as to cfiend her. Mary added, ihs! the coun'ef^ had infoimed her, 
tl;a' Uizabeth had fiibor'ied Rolrtoie to pre'cnd friendfliip to her, in order to 
^debauch her, and thereby thiow infamy on her ri'al. See Murden's State Pa- 
pers, p. 55?!. T hi> i^iprudcnt and m.alicious letter was written a very little 
before the deteflion of Mary's pnnfpiraey ; and contributed, no doubt, to ren- 
der tl'.e pioceedings a~a:iifl hfr the moie vigorous. Fow far all thefe imputa- 
tions aj^ainil Hi-abeth can he credited, may perhaps appear doubtful : But her 
extrefne fondnefs for Leicefter, H3iton, and tllex, not to mention Mountjoy 
a>id others, with the curious paliages between her and adniital Sestnour, con- 
tained in Kaynes, render her cliaftity very much to be fufpected. Her felf- 
conceit with regard to beautv , we know from other undoul ted authority to 
ha- e been e:(tra agant. £ven when fhe was a very old woman, fhe allowed 
hercouitiers to flatter her with reojard to YiZT excllent k-autUs. Biich. vol. 
ii. p. .(/js, ^^jj. f.'er paiTiorate tern, er may a!fo b- pro-ed fr^m many lively 
iiillances; and it was not utiufiial with her to beat her ma'.ds of hinour. See 
the S.d ey pa;'ers. vol. ii. p, 38. 1 he blow flie ga e to tITex before the pri- 
vy-council is another inrtance. 1 here remains in the Muf<eum a letter of the 
earl of Huntingdon's, in which he com^ilains grievoully of the queen's pinch- 
ing his wife very forely, on account of fome quarrel between them, had 
this princefs been b.irn in a private {laiion, flie would not have been very 
amiable : But her ablolute auihi^rity, at the fame time that it gave her an un- 
.conttolling fwing to her violent pa Tions, enabled her to compeniate her infir- 
Hiities by many great and lign^l virtues. 



NOTE [E], p. 49, 



/"".^MDEX, p. 535. This evidence was that of Curie, her fecrctary, whom 
fhe allowed to be a very honed man ; and who, as well a> Nan, had given 
proof of his integrity, b/ keeping fo long fuch impoitant fecrets, from wliofe 
d'lfcn ery he could have reaped the greateft uro.lt. Mary, after all, thought 
that fte had fo little reaion to complain of Curie's evidence, that flie tooi 
care to have him paid^a co ihderable lam by her will, which flie wrote the 
day befoie her death. Goodall, vol. i. p. 413- Neither did flie forget Nzii, 
though lefs fatisfied in other refpefls with his condufl. }d. ibid. 



NOTE [F], p. 49. 



THE detail of this confpiracy is to be found in a letter of (he queen of Sens 
to Charles Pa^ei, her great cmi'ident. The letter is dated the jotli of 
XSay JjS6, and is contained in Dr. torbes s maaufcript collections, at prefent 
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in the pofTeflion cf lord Royfton. It is a copy attefted by Curie, Mary's fecre. 
tary. and indorfed by lord Burleigh. What proves its authenticity beyond 
qoeflion is, that we find in Murden's CoUe^flion, p. 516, that Mary adlually 
wrote that very day a letter to Charles Paget : And farther, ftie mentions in 
the manufcripi letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the loth of April : Now 
we find by Murden, p- 506, that Charles Paget did aflually write her a letter 
of th.it da-e. 

'i his violence of fpirit is very confiilent with Mary's charaflcr. Her ma- 
ternal affe(fHon was too weak to oppofe the gratification of her paflions. parti- 
culaily her pride, her ambition, and her bigotry. Herfon, having made fome 
fruitlefs attempts to afTociate her with hiro in the title, and having found the 
fclieme imprafiicabie, on account of the prejudices of his pioteflant fubjefls, 
at laft defifted from that dcfign, and entered into an alliance with England, 
wiihoXit comprehending his mother, ^he was in fuch a rage at this undutiful 
behaviour, as rtie imagined it, that rtie wrote to queen hlizabeth, that (he no 
longer cared what became of hun or herfelf in the world ; the greateft fatis- 
faOion fh^ could have before her death was, to fee him and all his adherent* 
become a fignal CAample of tyianny, ingratitude, and impiety, and undergo 
the vengeance of God for their wickednefs. She would find in Chriftendom 
other heirs, and doubted net to put her inheritance in fuch hands as would 
retain the fir^iefl hold of it. She cared not, after taking this revenge, what 
became cf her tody : The quickeft death would then be the mof> agreeable to 
her. And flieanuied her that, if he perfevered, (lie would difown him for her 
fon, and would give him her maleditflion, would difinherit him, as well of his 
preftnr pol'elTions 33 of all he could expef> by her ; abandoning him not only 
to her fubjefis to treat him as they had done her. but to all (Irangers to fubdue 
and. Conquer him. It was in vain to employ menaces againft her : The fear of 
<!fatS or other misfortune would never induce her to make one ftep, or pro- 
nounce one fvllable beyond what fhe had determined : She would rather perifli 
with honour, in maintaining the dignity to which God had raifcd her, than 
degrade hctfelf by the Icaft pufiUanimity, or a^ what was unworthy of {jer 
{laiion and of her race. Murden, p. 566, 567. 

James faid to Corcellus. the French amballador, that he had feen a letter 
unrter her own hand, in wh.ch fhe threatened to difinherit him, and faid that 
he m.ght betake him to the lordfhip of Darnley ; for that was all he had by his 
father. Com-celles s Lttter, a MS. of Dr. Campbell's. There is in Jebb, vol. 

P- 37i' letiar cf her's, where (he thtows out the fapie menace againft 
him. 

We find this frheme of feizing the king of Scots, and delivering him into the 
hands of the pope or the king of Spain, propofed by Morfan to Mary. See 
Miardcn, p. -jis. A mother muft be very violent to whom one would dare to 
m.ike fuch a pmpnfal : But it Icenis (he affented to it. Was not fuch a woman 
very callable of iiairdering her hulband, who had fo grie'.oully oflended 
her. 



NOTE [ G ]. p. 50. 



7 'HE vnliiroe of <;taie Papers rollcOed by Murden prove beyond contro- 
vetfy, fh.it Mary was long indole torrcfpondenie with Babington, p, 
."3. .5'^' 533' She entertained a like coricfpondeuce with Ballard, 

Morgan, ana Ch.irles Paget, and laid a fcheme wnh them for an infuiieOtion, 
sndfortl.e ini'^afion of England by S;-ain, p. o-S, 531. T l-e fame i>apei-s 
filow, that there had been a dilcontinuance of Tabington's coriefpomit-nce, 
agreeably to Camden s nanation See State Papeis, p. i;i3, where Morgan 
Tccci7im:nds it to queen Mary to renew her correfpondenre with Pabingion. 
Thele c:rcumilancei. piove, that no weight can be laid on Mary's denial of guilr, 
* .ri that her coriefpo::dence with Pabingion coiilaIm.'d paiticnlars which could 
Bti; be a" owed. 
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NOTE tH]. P- 5'- 



THERE are three fuppofitions by which the letter to Eabington may be aC 
counted for.without allowing Mary's concurrence in the confp^rocy tor af- 
faflinating Elizabeth. The fitft is, that flie feems herfelf to have embraced, thic 
her fecretaries hii received Babington's letter, and had, without any treach- 
erous intention, \"cntured of themlelves to anfwer it, and had never commu- 
nicated the matter to her : But it is utterly iiftprobable, if not impotTible, that 
a princefs of fo much fenfe and fpirit fhould, in an affair of thai importance, 
be fo treated by her fervants who lived in tlie houfe with her, and who had 
every moment an opportunity of communirating thp fecret to her. If ihecan- 
fpiracy failed, they muft expefl to fufier the fevereft punifhment from the 
court of England ; if it fucceeded, the lighfeft punifhment w.Sich they could 
hope for from their own miftrefs, muft be difgraCe on account of their temeri- 
ty. Not to mention, that Mary's concurrence was in fome degree requihte for 
effefling the dafign of her efcape : It was propofed to attack her guards while 
(he was employed in hunting : She muft therefore conceit the time and place 
with the confpirators. The fecond fuppolition is, that thefe two Iccretarics 
were previoufly traitors ; and being gained by Walfingham, had made luch a 
reply in their miftrefs's cypher as might involve her in the guilt of the confpi- 
lacy. But thefe two men had lived long with the queen of Sects, had been 
entirely trufted by her, and had never fallen under fufpieion either with her 
or her pariifans. Camden informs us. that Curie afterwards claimed a re- 
ward from WalGngham on pretence of fome proinife ; but Wallingham told 
him that he owed him no reward, and that he had made no difcoveries on liis 
examination, which were not known with certainty from other quarters. 1 he 
third fuppoQtion is, that neither the queen nor the two fecretaries, Nau and 
Curie, pver faw Babington's letter, or made any anfwer ; but that Walfing- 
ham, having deciphered the former, forged a reply. But tliis fuppolition im- 
plies the falfehood of the whole ftory, told by Camden, of Giffbrd s accefs to 
the queen of Scots' family, and Paulet's refufal to concur in allowing his fer- 
vants to be bribed. Not to mention, that as Nau's and Curie s evidence muft, 
on this fuppolition, have been extorted by violence and terror, they would ne- 
cefTarily have been engaged, for their own juftification, to have :o!d the truth, 
afterwards; efpecially upon the accelTionof James. But Camden informs us, 
that Nau, even after that event, perhfted ftill in his teflimony. 

We muft alfo confider, that the two laft fuppofitions imply fuch a monftrous 
criminal conduin in Walfingham, and confequently in Elizabeth (for the mat- 
ter could be no fecret to her), as exceeds all credibility. If we coniider the 
fituation of things, and the prejudices of the times, Mary's content to Babing- 
ton's confpiracy appears much more natural and probable. She believed Eli- 
zabeth to be an ufurper and a heretic : She regarded her as a perfonal and a vi- 
olent enemy : She knew that fchemes for alfalTinating heretics were very fa- 
miliar in that age, and geneially approved of by the court of Rome and the 
zealous catholics : Her own liberty and fovereignty were connected with the 
fuccefs of this enterprife : And it cannot appear ftrange. that where men, of 
fo much merit as Eabington, could be engaged hf bigotrv? • ione, in fo cri- 
minal an enterprife, Mary, who was ad^uated by the fame motive, joined to 
fo many others, fhould have given her •onfent to a fclieme ptojefled by her 
friends. We may be previouily certain, that if fuch a fclitme was ever com- 
municated to her, with any probability of fuccefs, flie would auent to ii : And 
itferved the purpofe of Walfingham and the Englifli miniftry to faciliia:e the 
communication of thefe fchemes, as foon as they had gotten an expedient for 
inteicepting her unfwsr, and detecting the confpiracy. Iww VVaHjngham s 
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knowledge of the matter is a fuppofition neceffary to account forthe letter lie- 
li . eied to Bjbinglon. . • 

As 10 the not punifli'.ng of Kaii and Curie by Elizabeth, it never is the 
praftice to punilh ieiler ciiiuinals, who liad given evidence a;;;ainft the prin- 
cipal. 

But what ought to induce us to rejefl thefe thiee fuppofitions is, t^at they 
muft all of ihem be confidered asbaie poflibil'ities ; 1 he |;drtifans of Mary cait 
give no rfalon for preferring one to theoihtr: Not the llithieft evidence ever 
apjiedicd to fuppon any one of them : Neither at that tiuie, nor at any tinie 
itterwaids, was any teafon difcovejed, by the riumeious zealots at home and 
abroad, who had embiaced Mary's defence, lo lead us lo the belief of any of 
thefe three fuppolitions; and even her apoiosifls at prefent feem not to have (ia- 
ed on any choice among tliele fuppofed podibil'ties. 1 he pohti' e procjf of 
two very credible wilnedes, iuppoited by the other very ftiong circuml^anctS, 
ftiU remains uniirptached. Eabington. who had an extrtfce jiitereft to haie 
communication with the queen of Scots, believed he had found a means of 
correfponuerce with hei, and had leceived an anlwer from her : he, as well 
as the other confpiators, uied in thai belief: iheie has not occuri cd, fines 
that time, the IcaU arguinsnt lo pro' e that thev wert miftakeii: tan there be 
any rcalon at prelent lo doubt tlie truth of their opin.on? Camden, though a 
pro. ell apologill of Mai y , .s coniuairtd to icU the Koij in fuch a manner as 
evidently fuppoles her gui t. huch was the in|>oifcbii:ty of finding any other 
coniifteni account, ei en by a man of pans who was a contempoiary ! 

In this light might the cjueflion have appea.ed even during Mary's tilal. 
But what now puts her guilt beyond all conlro.eify is the following pai a^c 
of her letter lo Ihonias Moigan. dated llie C7ih of July 15S6. " As 10 La- 
■' bingion, he hath both kiruly and honeflly oireied himlell and all his mea,.s 
" to be employed any way I would ; VS lieieupon I hope to ha-^ fatisi.ed him 
" ty iwoof my federal letters fince I had his; and the laiher. for that 1 open- 
" ed him the way, whereby I received his with your aforefaid." Murdeii, 
p. 5j3. Babington Cjnlell'ed, that he had ofleted her to a.ia'fmaie the queen ; 
ft appears by this thai flie had accepted the otf'er : io that all ihe fuppolilioirs 
of VValUnghain s forgery, 01 the ttmjrity or treachery of her leCiCtaiies, fall 
10 the around. 



NOTE [1], p. 



'"p'HlS parlianienl gtanted the queen a fupply of a fubfidy and two fif- 
J. leenths. 1 hey adjourned, and met atam after tiie execut.on of tile 
queen of icots ; when tlieie pailed fonie remarkahle incidents, which ii may 
be pioper not to omit. W e lliall give thetn in the words of hr .Simon D'twc.,, 
p. 410, 411, which are almoli wholly iianfcribed fiurn l.owndiend s Journ^i. 
On Monday the jyih of Ktbiuary, Mr, t^opc, firfl uhn? lome fpcer hes touchin' 
tlie necellity of a learned ininidry, and the amendment of things amilsin tiie 
ecciellaftical ellaie.oflered to the ho;,ie a bill and a book written ; the bill contai,.- 
in^ a petition that it might be enafled, and that all laws now in force touc lir-' 
ecc<e,iallical govcir.menirfhould be void: And that it might be enaitea.that that 
book of common piayer now otieied, and none other, might be received intothe 
church to be ufeu. I lie book euiiiamed ihe fuim of piayer and adininiftiation of 
the faeiainents.wiih divers rites and ceiemonies to be ulet) in the church ; and 
he defired thai the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speakerin effet\ ufei 
Ihisfpeech: For tli^t her majelly tel'ote this lime had commanded ihe houli: 
not to .neddle with this inaiter, and tliai her raajefty had pvomifed la lake or- 
der in Iholc caufej, he doubted not but tc li.e good faiisfaaio^ of all her ptv- 
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pie. ht deGred that it would pleafe them to fpare the reading of it. Notwith- 
ftanding the hnife defiled the reariingof it Whereupon Mr. Speaker defired 
the clerk to read. And the court being ready to read it, Mr. Calton made a 
motiofi againll the reading of it - faring, that it was not meet to be iea.l, and 
it did appoint a new form of adminifttation of the facramenis and ceremonies 
of the chu.-^h, to the difcredit of the book of common prayer, an*l of the whole 
ftate ; and thought that this dealing would bring her majeOy's iifdijnaiion againft 
the houfe, thus to enierrr fe th.s dealinj; with thof- tilings which her majeTt/ 
efpec^ally had taken into her own charge and direflion. Wheieupon Mr. 
Lewkenor fpake. fliewing the necelllty of prea hin? and of a learned rninlftry, 
and thought it very fit that the peiilion and book fliould be read, 'lothispur- 
pofe fpa'^e Mr Hyrlsfton and Mr. Bainbrigg ; and fo, tlie time being pallet', 
the houfe broke up, and neither the petition nor bonk read. 1 his done, her 
majfiily f nt to Mr Speaker, as well foi thispetiiion and book, as for that olher 
petition and book for the like effeC>, rhat was delivered the laft f.ll on of paj- 
liament which Mr. Speaker fent to her majufty. On Tuelday the aSth of 
February, hfcr majcftv lent for Mr. Speaker, by occasion whereof the houf ■ did 
not fit. On Wednefcay the fitft day of March, Mr. Wentworth delivered to 
Mr. Speaker certain artxles. which contained quedionS touching the libeilles 
of the houfe, and to I'ome of which he was to anfwer, and dtfued they iiii^ht 
be rea.i. Mr. Speaker defired him to fiiare his moiioo. until her inajelly's 
Jileafure "-as further known touch'Bi; the jief.tion and book lately delivered 
iniothe houfe -, but Mr. Wentwoithwoifld not be fci fatislie.l, but retjui'ed his 
articles might be rtad. Mr. Wentworth introduced his que:i''s by Idrneiilinr/ 
ilidt he as well as many others were deieried f'om Ipeaking, by their want 
of knowledge and experience in the liberties of the houfe ; and tlie queries 
were as follow : Whciiier this council were not a place for any member of the 
fame here alfembled, freely and without controulinent of any )jeilon or danger 
of laws, by bill or fpecch to utier any of the gilefs of this coiumouwealih 
whatfoever, touching the feruice of God, the fafeiy of the prince and this no- 
ble realm? Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and benePii 
and fen ice unto the prince and flate, without free fpeech in this council that 
may be done with it? Whether there be any council which can make, add, or 
diminllh from the laws of the realm, but only this council of parliament ? 
Whether it be not againft the oiders of this council to make any fecret or mat- 
ter of weight, which is here in hand, known to tiie prince, or any other, con- 
iernitigihehighfeiv.ee of God, prince or flate, without the confeni of the 
houfe? Whether the fpeaker or any other may interrupt any member of this 
council m his fpeech uleil in this houfe tendino; to any of the fo eiiamed? Whe- 
ther the fpea'i;er may rife when he will, any matter being propounded, with- 
out confent of the houfe or not ? Whether the fpe.nker may o- er n le the hcufS , 
in any matter or ca jfe there in queHioii. Or whether he is to be ruled or over- 
ruled ill any matter or not? Wheiher the prinfie and ftate can continue, and 
(land, and be maintained, witliout this council of parliament, i.ot alieiing 
the go-ernment of the Rate? At the end of thefe queftions, fays fir J.imon 
D twes, I found fet down this flioit note or memoiial enfuing; by which 
it maybe percei-ed, both what feijeant fuccering. thcfpealcCr, did with the 
faid queflions after he had received them, and what became alio of this bufi- 
nefs, vij. " 1 hel'e queftions Mr. tuckering pocketea up and fhewed fir 1 ho- 
•' mas Henage, who fo handled the matter that Mr. Wentworth went to the 
" Tower, and the qvellions not at all ito ed. Mr. Buckler of tffex herein 
" brake his faith in forfaking the matter, &tc. and no more wa* done." Af- 
ter letting down, continues lir Siraon U'Ewes, the laid bufineL oi Mr. Went- 
worth in the original journal book, there follows only this (hort conclufion of 
the day iifelf, viz. " 1 his day, Mr. Speaker bring fent for to the queen s ma- 
" jelly, the houfe departed." On Ihurhiay thefscondof Match, Mr. Coi)e, 
Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurlfton, and Mr. Bainbrigg. were fent for to my lord 
chancellor, and by divers of the privy-council, and from thence was fent to 
the rower. On Saturday, the fourth day of Match, fir lohn Higham made a 
motion to this houfe, for that divers good and neccllaiy members thereof were 
taken from them, that it would pleafe them to be humble petitiorters to her 
majefty for the rellitution of them again to this houfe. lo which fpeeches Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain anfweteJ, that if the gentle nfen were committed for matter 
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within the compafs of the privilege of the houfe, then there might be a pefl- 
fion; but if not, then we (hould give occafion to her majefty's fariher dil- 
plcafure : And therefore advifed to ftay until they heard more, which could 
not be Ions : And farther he faid, touching the boolc and the petition, her nia- 
jefly had, for divers good caufes befl known to herfelf, thought fil to fupprefs 
the fame, without any farther examination thereof; and yet thought it very 
unSt for her majefty to give any account of her doings. — But whaifoever Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain pretended, it is moft probable thefe members were commit- 
ted for intermeddling with matters touching the church which her majefty had 
often inh'.biied, and which had caufed fo much difputation and fo many meet- 
ings between ilie two houfes the laft parliament. 

This is all v/e find of the matter in Tir Simon D'Ewes and Townfend ; and it 
appears that (hole rafmberswho had been committed, were detained in cufto- 
dy till the qupen thCut.ht proper to releaie ihem. Thefe quefiions of Mr. 
Weniwoiih aie curious; becaufe they contain fome faint dawn of the prefent 
Englifh confli' u'ion ; thouRh fuddenly eclipfed by the arbitrary government of 
Elizabeth. Went Aorth was indeed, by his puritanifm, as well as his love of 
liberty (for ihefe two chataflers of furh unequal merit srofe and advanced to- 
jethei), the true forerunner of the Hambdens, the Pyms. and the Hollifes, 
who in I he next a;e, with lefs courage, becaufe with lefs danger, rendered 
their principles fo triumphant. 1 (hall only afk, whether it be not fuHiciently 
clearfrom all thefe tranfdctions.ihat in the two fucceeding reigns it was the peo- 
ple who encroached upon the fo' ereign ; not the fovereign who attempted, as 
is pretended, to uAirp upon the people ? 



NOTE [K], p. 8i. 



fT'li'S, queen's ff-eech in the caty.^i of Tilhury vjas _in iheje -words : My loviny 
people, we have been perfuaded by fome, thai are careful of our fafety, 
to ta;.? heed how we comm t outfelves to armed multitudes, for fear cf trea- 
cheiv ; but aCTure you, I do not defirc to live todiftruftmy faithful and loving 
peojue. Let tyiants fear : 1 have always fo behaved myfelf. that, under God, 
I have placed my chiefcfl (Irength and fafeguard in the loyal hearts and good- 
will of mv fubjeclsi And therefore I am come amongft you at this litne, not 
as for my recreation or fport, but being refolved, in the midft and heat of the 
battle, to live or die amongft you all to lay down, for my God. and for my 
kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the duft. I 
know I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart 
f a king, and of a king of England loo ; and think foul fcorn that larma or 
pain, or any prince of Europe, (hould dare to invade the bordersof my realms: 
To which, rather than any di(h(jpour (hould grow by mc, I myfelf will take up 
arms: 1 mylalt will be your general, judge, and rewarderof every one of your 
virtues in tlie field. 1 know already, by your foiwardnefs, that you have de- 
ferved rewards and Clowns ; and we do aflure you, on the word of a prince, 
they fliall be duly paid you. In the mean time my lieutenant-general (hall be 
in m) Head, than whom never prince commanded a more noble and worthy 
lubjeO ; not doubting by your obedience to my general, by your concord ii^ 
in the camp, and your valour in the field, we (hall fliortly have a famous vic- 
K)»y over thole enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of nay pwple. 
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NOTE [ L ], p. 86. 



STRyPE, vol. iii. p. 525. On the fourth of September, foon after th« 
difperfion of the Spanifh Aimada, died the earl of Leicefter, the queen's 
great, but unworthy favourite. Her affei^ion for him continued to the laft. 
He had difcovered no condud) in any of his military enierprifes, and was fuf- 
pedled of cowardice ; yet flie entrulled him with the command of her armies 
duiing the danger of the Spanifh invalion ; a partiality which might have prov, 
*d fatal to her, had the duke of Parma been able to land his troops in England. 
She had even ordered a commiffion to be drawn for him, conftituling him her 
lieutenant in the kingdoms of England ^d Ireland; but Burleigh and Hattoa 
reprefenHd to her the darger of entrurting luch unlimited authority in the 
hands of any fubjeft, and prevented the execution of that defign. No won- 
der that a conduift lo unlike the ufual jealoufy of Elizabeth, ga' e reafon to fuf- 
fe£i that her partiality was founded on fome 01 her pafflon than friendfliip. But 
Elizabeth feemj;d to carry her afl'ertion to Leicefier no farther than the giave: 
She ordered his goods to be difpofed of at a public fale, in order to reimburfc 
herfelf of fome debt which he owed her ; and her ufuaJ attention to money 
was obferved to prevail over her regaid to the memory of the deceafed. This 
earl was a great hypocrite, a pretender to the ftiiileft religion, an encourager o^ 
the puritans, and a founder of hofpiiaU. 



« 
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CTRYPE, vol. iii. p. 542. Id. Append, p. 239.. There are fome fingulai 
paifages in this laft fpeech, which may be worth taking notice of ; efpecial- 
ly is they came from a member who was no courtier ; for he argues againft the 
fubfidy : " And firfi," lays he, " for the iieceffuy thereof I cannot deny, but 
" if it were a charge impofed upon us by hsr majefty's comrr.andment, or a 
" demand proceediivg from her majcfty by way of requeft, that I think there 
" is not one among us all, either lo difobedient a fubjedl in leeard of our du- 
" ty, or fo unthankful a man in refpedf of the ineftimabie benefits which, by 
" her or from her, we have recei' ed, which would not with fiank confent, 
" both of voice and hear(, moft willingly fubmit himfelf thereuBto, without 
" any unreverend enquiry into the cauies thereof ; for it is continually in ilje 
" mouth of us all, that our lands, goods, and lives, are at our prince's tiifpofing, 
" And it agreeth very well with that position of the civil law which fayeth, 
" Quod ominia regis Junl. But how r Ila tamen ut tmnlum Jint. Ad regrm 
" enim folejrjs ttmnium perthitl ; ad Jingulos froprittas. ^o that although it 
" muft be true that her niajedy hath o-er ourfelves and our goods, fotejiatcm 
" impirandi; yet it is true, that until that power command (which, no doubt, 
" will not command without very jull caufej, eery fnbj^rt hath his own 
" froptielatem poJfiJendi. Whi<:h power and commandment fioin her majefty, 
" which we have Kot yet received, I take it (faving leformationj that we are 
" freed from the caufe of necejfiiy. And the caufe of^nccenity is the danger- 
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" ous eflate of the comtnonwcaUh." &c. The tenor of the fpeech pleads r»- 
llier for a general benevolence than a fiibfidy; for the law of Richard III. 
ajainft benevolence wa5 never conceived to have any force. The llieinber 
e en proceeds to aitert with tome prei aution. that it was in the power of a par- 
liament to refufe the king's demand of a fubfidy, and that there was an in- 
Tance of that liberty in Henry IIl.'s lime, near four bumlred yeais before, 
Su6 fim. 



NOTE [N], p. ?«. 



WE mav judge of the extent and importance of thele abufcs by a fpeech 
of Bacon's atrainft purveyors, dcli- ertd in the f.ift fefiRoncf the firft 
parliament of ' he fubfequcnt reign, by which alio we may learn, (hat !:liz2beih 
had gi- en no reritels to the grie- ances complained cf. " Firfi,J|fa\s he, 
" they take in kind what ihey ought not to take; fccondly, they take in 
" quantity a far greater proportion ihdn comeih to your roajeftv's ufe : thirdly, 
" they take in a i unlawful manner, in a miinner, 1 lay, diredllv and expreff- 
" Iv prohibited by the feveial laws, tor the firft, I am a little to aher their 
'■ name; for inflead of takers thev become ti>*ers : Infiead of laking proviPons 
" for your maiclly's fervice, they tax yoax ^eof>\e ad reiiimendam vexatiotem; 
" impoling nii"n ihcm and e>toning from them diveisfums of money, forac- 
" times in the nature of ftipencis, annually paid, ne mceanr, lo be fieed and 
•■ f a-fed of theii oppreliion /^ga.n, they take trees, which by law the\ cannot 
" do; timber trees, which aie the beauty, countenance and fhelter of men's 
•• houfcs : that men ha- e long Ijiared fiora theii own purfe and profit; that 
<■ men edeem lor their ufe and delight, above ten times the value ; that are 
" a lofs which men cannot repair or reco\er. T hefe do they take to the de- 
•• facng and lp-> 11PJ ot vcut fubjefJs inanfions and dwellings, except thev may 
" be compounr.ed with to their own 3;ipctites. And if a gentleman be too 
" hard forihem while he is at home, they will waich their time when there 
■• is but a bailift or a fervant remaining, and put the axe lo the root of the tree 
•• ere e- er the maiier can flop it. "gain, they ufe a ftrange and moft unjuft ex- 
" aftion in cauiing the lubjei^s to pay poum age sf their own debts, due fronj 
" your n-.aiel\y unto them : So as a (loor tjian. wlu ii he ha^ had his hay, or his 
'» wooc. or his poultr> (which perchance he was full loath to part with, and 
had for the pro ■ ilion of his own fam,ly. and not to put to lale) taken from 
«• him and that not a juft price, but imder the lalue, and cometh to receive 
" his money, he (hall ha e after the rate cf twelve pence in the pound abated 
" for poll ndate oi his due pavmrnt upon fo hard conditions. Nay, farther, 
" they are grown to that extremity (as is affirn- ed, though it be ftaice credible 
" fave that in f. ch pcrlons ali things are credible), that they will take double 
•• poundage, once when the debcn ure is made, and again the fecnnd time, 
•■ when ilie monev is ^aid. For the ficond point, moft gracious fovereign, 
" touch. n;^ iKl' quantity which ihey ta e fai above that which is anfweied to 
" your majcftv s ule; it is atLrmed unto me by divers gentletnen of good re- 
" poit, as a matter which 1 inat fafely a ouch unto youi majefty, that there 
" is no p-jund i>iotit which redoundeih unto your majefty in thrtcouife, hut 
" induceih a id begetteth three pound damage upon your fubjeils, befaie the 
" difconientmeiit. ''nd to the end ihcy mav make their fpoil more fecurely, 
" what do thev i' vVlicieas divers flaiutes do ftritily pro- ide, that whatfoever 
" they take Ilia 1 be regifieied and aiieOeri, to the end that by ma ing a colla- 
" lion of that whicli is Mken fiom the country and that which is anfwered a- 
" bo e, their deceits might appear, they lo the end to oblcure their deceits, utterly 
*' omit the obfervation ol ihiswhch the law ptefrilbeth. And therefore to 
*' (Jefcend, if it imy pleale yourttiajelty, to third fort of abufe, which is of 
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" (he unlawful manner of their laliing, whereof i his queflion is a branch; iit 
*' is fo manifo d, as it laiher aiketh an enumeiation of feme of the part. culatS 
" than a profecution of all. I or their piice. by law they ought to ifit.e as the/ 
" can agree with the fubjefi ; by abiife, the;, take at an Impofed and enforced 
" price : By law they oi!E,lit to make but one appr'/emi-nt by neighbolus in '.he 
" country ; by abvile, ihey make a fecoi.d app!i7tiiient at the court gate, and 
" when the fubjedTs cattlsconiK up many miles, lean and out of plight by rea- 
" fon of their ira'cl. then they prize them anew at an abated price: By law, 
" they ought to taV.e between fun and fun ; bi- abufe, they take by twilight 
f and in the n ght t.me, a time wellchofen tor malefaMors : By Jaw, they oi'ght 
" not to take in the h ghways fa place by he. majefty's high prerogative protcited 
" and by Qatute bv fpecial words e>ccpled) ; by abufe, thev take in the high- 
"l" ways: Bylaw, thev ought to fliew their conunidion, &c. A number cf 
" other particulars there are, &c. ' Bacon's W orks, vol. iv. p. 305, 306. 

Such were the abules which tlizabcth would neither permit her parlia> 
' jnenis to meddle with, nov redrefs herfelf. I believe it will readily beal- 
lowcd, that this llight prerogative alane, which has palled almoft unobferved 
smLuft o!her blanches of lo much frcater impoitarxe, was fuUxieni to ex:in- 
guilli all regular ^liberty. 1-or what eletlor, or n-.ember of parliament, or 
even juiyn-an. duift oppofe the will of the court, while he lay under the 
lafh 0' fuch an arb.tiary preiojative ? For-a laither account of the grievous 
and incredibfc opprelTions of purvtyors. fee the Journals of the lioufe of 
Commons, voj. i. p. igo. 'i here is a flory of a carter which may be worth 
mentioning on this occaliou. " A carter had three times been at Windfor with 
" hiscart to carry away, upon fummons of a remove, fome part cf thefluff of 
" hfr majc'ly's wardrobe ■ and when he had re|)aired thither once, twice, and 
" the thud time, and that they of the wardrobe had told him the third time 
" th&t the rcmo e held not, the carter, clapping his hand on thigh, laid. NaVf 
" I fee that the queen is a zvomart as luell as my -wife. Which words being 
overheard by her majeliy, who then flood at the window, fhe faid, What 
a viliian is this f and fo fent him three angels tD flop his mouth." Biich* 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 133. 



JJ O T E [ O ]. p. 96. 



p-pHTS year the nztion fufFercd a great lofs. by the death cf fir Francis W*l- 
i. fingham, fecreiary of (late; a man equally celebrate ! for his abilities 
and integrity. He had palTed through many employments had been very fru- 
gal in his expence, yet died fo poor, that his family was obliged to give him a 
private burial. He left only one daughter, firfl married to fir f'hilip Sidney, 
then to the eail of cfTex, favourite of queen Elizabeth, and laftly 10 the earl 
of C lanricarde cf Ireiand. 1 he fame year died '1 homas Randolph, who had 
been employed by the queen in feveial embaiTies to Scotland ; as did al^d (lie 
(!arl of Warwick, elder bioihcrto Leiccfier. 
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NOTE [PJ. p. 9«. 



THIS aflion of fir Richard Grenvillc is fo fingular as to merit a move parli- 
ciilai relation. He was engaged alone with the whole Spanifli fleet of 
f.dy three fail, which hafl ten thoufand men on beard ; and from the time 
the fight began, v/hich was about three in the afternoon, to the break of da^ 
next moinirr^, he repulfed the enemy fifteen times, though tliey continually 
fhifted their veflels, and boarded with frefh men. In the beginning of the 
aflion he hirafelf received a wound ; but he continued doing his duty above 
deck till eleven at night, when receiving a frerti wound, he was carried down 
tobedrefled. During this operation he received a fhot in his head, and the 
furgeon was killed by his Gde. The Lnglifh began now t9 want powder ; all 
^tieir fmall arms were broken or becotpe ufelefs ; of this number, which were 
but a hundred and three at firft, forty were killed, and almoft all the left 
wounded ; their mafls were beat overboard, 4lieir tackle cut in pieces, and no- 
thing but a hulk left, unable to move one way or other. . In this fituation fir 
Richard propofed lo ihe fhip's company, totruft to the mercy of God, not to thai 
of the Spaniards, and to deftroy the ftiip with themfelves, rather than yield to 
the enemy. The mailer gunner, and many of the feamen, agreed to this def- 
fferate refoiution ; but others oppofed ii, and obliged Grenville to furrender 
himfelf prifoner. He died a few days after ; and his laft word* were : " Here 
" die I, Richard Grenville, wiih a joyful and .<;uiet mind; for that "I have 
" ended my life as a true foldier ouglit to do, fighting for his country, queen, 
" religion, and honour: My foul willingly departing from this body, leaving 
" beWnd the lading fame of having behaved as every valiant foldier is in his 
" duly bound to do." 1 he Spaniatdsloft in this fli^rp, though unequal aflion, 
four fliips, and about a thoufand men. And Grenvill's vefl'el perifhed foon af- 
ter with (wo hundred Spaniards in her. Hackluyt's Voyayes, vol. ii. part a, 
fi 169. Camden, p. 565, 



NOTE rOJ. p. 116. 



IT Is ufual for the fpeaker to difqualify himfelf for the office ; but the rea- 
fons employed by this fpcaker are fo fingular, that rhey may be worth 
tranfcribing. " My cflate," faid he, " ife nothing corrcfpondent for the 
" maintenance of this dignity; for my fatiier dying, left me a younger bro- 
" thcr, and nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then growing ;o man's 
•' eftate. and lome Imall piaOice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have 
" had many children; the keeping of us all being a great impoveriOiing to my 
" ellJte, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily induftry. Nci- 
" ther from my perlon nor ray nature doth this choice arife : For he that fup- 
" plieth this place ought to be a man big and comely, ftatelv and well Ipokcii, 
" his voice great, li.s carnage majeftical, his natiire haughty, and his putie 
" plentiful and heavy: But contrarily the nature of mv body is fmall, myfelf 
•■ not fo well fpoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer-like, andofthecom- 
monfaniion, 111 y nature fof land billiful, my purle thin, light, and uever ye 
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' plentiful. — If Demofthenes, being fo learned and eloquent as he was, one 
" whom none (urpaffed, trembled to fpeak before Phocici". at Athens; how 
" much more (hall I, being unlearned and unflcilful lo fupply the place of 
" dignity, charge and trouble, to fpeak before fo niany Phocians as here be? 

' Yea, which is the greateft, before the unfpealiable raaj'itty and facred per- 
" fonage of our dread and dear fovereign : The terror of whofe countenance 
" will appal and abafe even the ftouteft haans; yea, whofe very name will 
" pull down the greateft courage. For how mightily do the eftate and name 
" of a -prince deje^i the haughlieft flomach even of tljeir greateft fubjeds V" 
D'Ewes, p. 459. 



NOTE fR]- P- 



/*^ABBALA. p. 234. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. J86. Speed, p. S77. 

The whole letter of Effex is fo curious and fo fpirited, that the reader 
may not he difpleafed to read it. " My very good lord ; Though there is not 
" that man this day living, whom 1 would fooner make judge of any queftion 
" that might concetn me thadBfcrfelf, yet you muft give me leave to tell 
" you, that in fome cafes I m^^Kieal from all earthly judges: And if any, 
" then furely in this, when th^^heft judge on eanh has impofed on me the 
" heavieft punilhment, without trial or heaiing. Since then I muil eiihef 
" anfwer your lordlhip's argument, or e'lfe forfake mine own jufl defence, I 
" will force mine own aching head to do me fervice for an hour. 1 niuft firft 
" deny my difcontent, which was forced, to be an humorous difcontent ; and 
" that it was unfeafonable, or is of fo long continuing, your lordlhip lliould ra* 
■' t her condole with me than expoftulate : Natural feafons are expedled here 
" below ; but violent and unfeafonable dorms come from above : There is no 
" tempeft equal to the paffionate indignation of a prince; nor yet at any time 
" fo unfeafonable as when it lighteih on thofe that might expeiCl a harvcll of 
" their rareful and painful labours. He that is once wounded niuft needs 
"'feel fmar: till his hurt is cured, or the part hurt become feti/'elefs : But curs 
" I expert none, her majefty's htart being .obdurate aeainft me; and be wiih- 
" out fenfe I cannot. Leing of Hell] and blood. But fay you, I may aim at 
" the end : I do more than aim ; f r I fee an end of all my fortunes, I liave 
" fet an end to all my delires. In this courfe do I any thing for my enemies? 
" When I was at couitJ[ found them aLl'olute : and thciefoie 1 had rather they 
" fbould triumph alone, than ha', e me attendant upon their chariots. Or do 
■' I leave my friends? When 1 was a courtier, I could yield them no (ruit of 
" my love unto them ; and now that I am a hermit they HiaU bear no envy 
" for their love towards me. Or do I foifake myf;lf, becaule 1 do enjoy ray- 
" felf i' Or do I o.erthrow my fortunes, becaufe I build not a fortune of pa- 
" per walls, which every puflf of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruinate 
" mine honour, becaufe 1 leave following the puifuit, or weaiing the falfe 
'• badge or mark of the fhadow of Iwnour? Do I give cou-rage of comfort to the 
" foreign foe, becaufe 1 relcrve m)felf to encounter with him? Or Lecaufe 1 
keep my heau from buhnefs, though 1 cannot keep my fortune from de- 
" dining? No, no, my good lord, 1 give every one of thefe conliclcraiions its 
" due weight; and the more I weigh them, the more I find myfelf juiiined 
" from ofiending in any of them. As for the two laft objeiilions, that I for- 
" fake my country when it hath moft need of me, and fail in that indillbluble 
" duty which I owe to my fovereign; 1 anfwer, that if my coutilry had at 
" this time any need of my public fervice, her majelty, that go\criieih it, 
" would not have driven me to a private life. I am tied to my country by 
" two bonds; one public, 10 difcharge caiefully and induliiioiKiy that iiuiV 
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" which is committed tome; the other private, to faciince for it my life and 
" carcaff, which hath been nnunflied in it. Of the firft I -m free, beine dif- 
" milTed, riifchareed, and dTabled by her majefly: Of the other, nothing can 
" free me but death; and therefore no occation of my perfornjance lljall foon- 
■' er offer i felf but I rtiall meet it half way. The indilioluble duty which I 
" owe unto her majefiy, is only the duty of allegiance, which I never have, 
" nor never can fail in : The dutv of attendance is no indiiloUible duty. I 
" owe kei majefty the duty of an earl, and of lord maiflial of Kngland. I 
" ha' e been content to do her roajefty the fervice of a cle-.k ; but I can never 
" ferve her as a villain or flave. But yet you fay I rauft give way unto the 
" lime, Sol do; for now that 1 fee the ftorm come, I have put myfelf into 
•' the harbour. Seneca faith, we muft give way to fortune : I knew that for- 
" tiuie is both blind and ftrong, and therefore I go as far as I can out of her 
" way. Yrvu fay the remedy is not to ftiive : 1 neither ftri' e nor feek for re- 
" medy. But you lay, I muft yield and fubmit ; 1 can neither yield myfelf 
" to be guilty, nor allow the imputation laid unon me to be juft : 1 owe fo 
" much to the /Author of all truth, as I can ne er yield truth tu bj falfchood, 
•■ nor falfehood to be truth. Have I given caufe. you aflc : and vet take 
•' a fcaiidal when t have done? No: I ga' e no caufe, not fo much as tim- 
bria s complaint aga-i.ftme; fori did totem teluin coryore rec'f>eit: Receive 
•' the whole fword into my body. I patiently bear all, and fenlibly feel all 
" that I then rec;i"ed when this fcandal was given me. Nay more, when the 
" viicd of all indignities are done unto me." Sec. 'J his noble letter t:<iCor» 
sftetwards, in pleading againft EiTex, called bold and prelum^ tuoas, aii^l 
derogatory to her majefty. Birch s Memoi^^pl. ii. p. 33S-. 



NOTE [6], p. i^i. 



l^/fOST of queen Elirabfth's courtiers feigned love and deHre towards hti 
and iddreflcd thcmfclves to her in the flyle of paffion and ga laniry. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ha"ing fallen into difgrace, wrote the following letter to his 
friend fir Robcit Cecil, w;th a view, no doubt, of having it fliewn to ihe 
fiueen. " My heatt was never broke till thistiay, that I hear the queen gees 
•■ away fo far off, whom 1 have followed fo many \ ears, with fo great love and 
«' defire, in fo rr.any journeys, and am now left behind her in adaik piifonall 
" alone. While flie was yet near at hand, that Im-ghthearcf her once in 
■■ two cr three davs, my forrows were the lefs; but ev^n now my heailis cad 
" into the depth of all mifery. I, H at was wont lo behold hei riding like 
•' /Mexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wmd blow- 
" ing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like a nymph, fomet mes (it ting in 
•■ the (liade like a goddefs, fometimes finging like an angel, fomstimes playing 
" like Orpheus ; behold the forrow of this world I once amif-, hath bereaved me 
" of all. 0 glory that only Ihineth in misfortune ! what is btc. me of thy af- 
" fuiance? All wutiniis ha e fears but that of faniafy : ,\1| af^tilions iheir 
" relenting blit tha' of womankind. Wlio is the judge of fiieminiip but ad- 
" verfitv. 01 when is grace witncued but in otlences? '1 heie were no divj- 
" riiy bill by leafon of comna lioii; for le' enges are brutiHi and mortal. All 
" thofe times paft, thelo^es, the lighs, the forrows, the Oehics. cannot thev 
" weigh down oie fiail misfoitune? Cannot one drop of gall be hid in fo great 
" heaps of fweetr.cls? 1 may then conclude, Sfct:^ Jhuxra. val.le. She is 
•• Kone in whom 1 tiufied ; and of me l ath not one thought of meicy, nor any 
•■ itfpea of thai whicii was. Do with ms now theielote what you lift. 1 zm 
" nioie weary of life than they ate dehioiis 1 flicuM pet.lhi wh ch if it had 
been fcr her, as it is by her, 1 had been too hajipily bom." Muiden 6,7 
It lb 10 he remarked that this nymph, Venus, goddefs, angel, was then abwt 
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Tixty. Yet five or fix years after flie allowed the fjme language to be held to 
lier. Sir Henry Unton, her ainbalTador in France, relates to her a converfa- 
tion which he had with Henry IV. The monarch, after having introduced 
Union to his miftrefs. the fair Gabrielle, allied him how he liked her ? •' 1 
" anfwercd fparingly in her pralfe," faid the miniOer, " and told hirti, that if, 
" without offence, I might fpeak it, I had the pitlure ef a far more 
'■ excellent rnillrcls, and yet did her pidure come far fhort of her 
" perieclion of beauty. As you love me, laid he, fhew it me if you 
" have it about you. I made forae difficulties 5 yet, upan his importunity, 
'■ offered it 10 his view very fecretly, holding it ftill in my hand; He beheld 
" it with patfion and admiration, faying that 1 had teafon, Je me rends, pro- 
teftiug that he had never feen the like ; fo, with great reverence, he kilFed 
" it twice or thrice, I detaining it ftill in my hand. In the end, with fome 
" kind of contention, he look it from me. vowing that I might take my leave 
" of it ; for he would not forego it tor any trealure : And that, to pollefi thd 
" favour of (he lively piflute, he would forfake all the world, and hold 
" himfelf tr>Dft happy ; with many other moft paffionate fpeeches." Murden. 
p. 7'S. For farther particularscn this head, fee the ingenious author of the 
CJtalogue of royal and noble Authors, a. tide EITex. 



£ p. 



t T may not be amifsio fubjoln feme pafTages of thefe fpeeches ; which tnay 
ferve to jive us a jull idea of the government of that age, and of the poiiti - 
cal principles which prevailed during the reigri of tlizabeth. Mr. Lau- 
rence Hyde propofed a bill, entituled. An a^t f r the-explanation of the cotn- 
inon law in cenain cafes of letters patent. Mr. Spicer laid. This bill may 
touch tlie prerogative royal, which, as I learned the la'ft parliament, is fo 

tranfcendent, that the of the fubjedl may not afplre thereunto. Far 

bs it therefore from nie, that the ftate and prerogative royal of the prince 
fliould be tied by me, or by the afl of any other fubjeft. Mr. Francis Bacon 
laid. As to the prerogative royal of the prince, formyown part, lever allow- 
ed of it ; and it is fucii as I hope will f.evir be difcuffed. The queen, as 
the is our fo<'ereign, hath both an enlarging and reftraining power. For by 
her prerogative (he may fet at liberty things reftrained by ftatute law or 
biherwife, and fecondly, by her ptero;ative fhe may reftrain things wh ch be 
at liberty. For the firfl, fhe may grant a «6b objlante cowniy to the penal 
laws. — With regard to monopolies, and fuch like cafes, the cafe hath ever 
been to humble ourfelves unto her majefly, and by petition defire to have our 
grievances remedied, efpecially when the remedy toucheth her fo nigh in point 
of prerogative. — I fay, and 1 fay it again, that we oug+it not todeal, to judge, 
or meddle with her majefty's prerogative. I with therefore every man robe 
careful of this bufinefs. Dr. Bennet faid. He that goeth about to debate her 
majefty's prerogative had need to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde faid, 
For the bill itfelf, 1 Tiadeit, and I think lunderftand it : And far be it from 
this heart of iBine ta think, this tongue to fpeak, or this hand 10 write any 
thing either in prejudice or derogation of her majefty's prerogative-royal and 
the ftate. — Mr. Speaker, quoth ferjeant Harris,, for ought I lee, the houfe 
moveth to have this bill in the nature of a petition; it muft then begin with 
more humiliation. And truly, fir, the bill is good of itfelf, but the penning 
of itis fomewhat out ofcourfe. Mi. Montague faid, the matter is good and 
hoiiefl, and I like this manner of proceeding by bill well enough in this mat- 
ter. The grievances are gieat, and I woald note only unto you thus m^ch. 
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tViat the laft parliament we proccericd by way of petition, w)iich had tiofiiccefs- 
tul eftf ifl. Mr. Kiancis More faid, 1 know the queen's pTeropati^ e is a thing 
curious 10 be dealt wit'hal : Yet all grievances are not com parable. 1 cannot 
uiter with my innKue, or conceive with my heart the great grie- ances that 
the town and counirv, for which I ferve, fufterethbv frmeof thefc monopolies. 
It bringeth the gfenetal profit into a private hand, and llie end of all this is 
beggary and bondage to the fnbjefts. We have a law for the true- and faith- 
ful currying of leather : There is a patent fets all at liberty iiolw.ihllanding 
lhat Catute. And to what purpofe is it to do any thing by acl of pailiament. 
when the queen will undo tne fame by her prer'^gative '< Out of the fpirit of 
humil.aHoii, Mr. Speaker. Idoipeakit. there is no aft of hei's thai hath been 
oris more derogatory toher own majeftv moie odious to the fubjecl, more 
daiigeionsio the cotrim.->iiv.ca'th. i han tor gr.o ••■a; cf thefe monoi)olie<. Mr. 
Mariin faid, i <lo -aK for a' town t'?at ?:r:eves arid pines, for a country lhat 
groaneth and lane jiflies, under the burden of monftroiis and unconfcionable 
futftiiu'cs loiiic mcnouolitans of ftarch, tin, fifh, cloth, oil, vinegar, lalt, 
audi know no what; nav, whatnot? 1 he prinripalert commodities both 
of mv town and country ar^ engroft rnto the hands of ihefe bloodfuckers of 
the common-wealth. If a body, Mr. t^peaker, bcipg let blood, be left ftill 
langnitliing without any remedy, how can the gccd cftate of that boily flill 
remain!' huchis the ftate of my town and country; the trattic is taken 
away, the inv ard and ptix-aie commodities are taken awav, and dare not te 
uled w.thout the licence cfthefe monopolitans. If thele Wood lueliers be flill 
l^n alone to fuck up the be :^ and principalelf commodi ies, which the earth 
fTf. hath given us. wliat will become of us.^jj^t * l^o"! ' lie fruits of our 
own foil and thecommodities of our own labd^^^Hich, with the fweat of 
Our brows, even up to the knees in mire and <i^^^B have laboured for, fljall 
be taken by warrant offupreme authority, wl^^Bie po^r iubjfft dare not 
painfay ? Mr. George Moore fdid. we know the^Ker cf her majefty cannot 
t)e reftrained by any a<> ; why therefore fhoiild we thostalk ? Admit we 
Ihould make this ftatute with a »o;? ohfianw ; yet th: q'ltcn may grant a f^- 
tenf with a ffon to crofs this «o« otjlantt. 1 tliiiik ihetefoie it agreeth 

more with the gravity and wifdomol thi^ hoiife to proceed with all huinble- 
r.ef": by petition than bill. Mr Dow niand faid. As 1 would be no let or c er- 
vehement in any thing, fot am not fottifli or fenfelels of the common grie' ai ce 
of the commonweal' h. If we proce*! by w»y of petition, we can have vjo 
more gracious arfwer than we had the laft pari anrent to our petition. But 
lince that parliament we ha-c no refornianon. Sir Robert Wroth faid, I 
f'.)eak. and 1 f^ieak it boldly, ihefe patentees arc wotfe than e' er they were. 
Mr. Hayward lownfend prnpofed, that they (liould m^ke fuit to her majefly, 
not only to reoesl a'T monnno] es giie'ous to the lubjed, but alfotliatii would 
pleafe her majefty rogi'-e the parliament leave to make an a;t that they might 
be of no more firre. \ aiiditv, or ettcO, than they are at the cummnn law, 
without the Prength of her prer'-.gative. Vhich though we might now do, 
and the afl being fo reafonable, we might alinre ourleivcs her majefty would 
rot delay the patting iheieol, yet we. her lo' ing lubjeCIs, Jcc. would not 
orter. without her privity and cnnfent (the caule fo nearly touching her pre- 
rogative), or go about lodo any f icli adl. 

On a fiibfr < jLient day the bill a^ainlt monopolies wa^ a{rain introduced, and 
Mr. Spiccrfaid, It is lo no purpole to oflet to tie hermaielly's hands by adl 
ot parliament, when flie may loof^'n heifelf.it her pleafate. Mr. Davies 
laid, God nath given lhat power to abfolute princes wh'.ch he attributes to 
himfelt. Dixi (jtioH Dii ejtis. (N. B. This axiom he applies to the kings of 
)ngland.) Mr. kcretary l ecil fitid, I am fervant to the queen, and before 
I wouUifi)».ak arwl gi"e eonfeni lo a cafe that fliould debate her prerogative, or 
ahridge it, 1 would wi!h thjr my tongue were Cut out of my be.id. J am fure 
I here were law makers liefoie there »eielaws: (Meaning, I fuppofe. that the 
Inveieign was above the laws ) One gentleman went about to poiiefs us with 
rhe execution ol the law in an ancient record of 5 or 7 of Edward the third. 
I.ikelv enough to be trill, in thai t me. whentheking was afraid of the futjed. 
It you fland upon law, and dilinite of the prerogative, hark ye what Bia'aon 
fnvs, Prairogati-. am tiojiram iiemi audeat difj.ittaie. And for my own part, I 
l;k« not thelc cnirfes Ihould be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, lliould per- 
tiTin ih« ch.iige her nwieity gave umo you in the beginning of this pailiament 
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^ot to receive bills ot this nature : For her majefty's ears be open to all 
grievances, and her (iai.ds l>reiched out to every man s petitions. — Whan the 
prin:t difpentes with <x oenal law, ihai is left to the alteration of foveie gniy, 
thai is good and irrevocable. Mr, Montague (airt, 1 am loth to Iprak what I 
know, left, perhayis, I fnauld diifileafe. '1 he preroj^aiive royal is ihat which 
is now in queftion, and which the laws of the land have eier allowed ajid 
mainttined. Let us therefore apply by petition to her majefty. 

After the fpeaker toid^e hcufe that the queen had an^ died many of the 
patents, Mr. Francis More faid, I mud confefs, Mr. fpeakei, I moved the 
houleboth the laft parliament and this, touchnig this point ; but 1 nev er meant 
(and 1 hope the houl'e thinlceth fo)tolet limits and hounds to the preroijaiive 
royal, he proceeds to move, iha: thanks (houW be given to her luajefty ; 
?.nd alfo that wheieas divers fueeches have been n^oved extrava^aiuly in the 
houlc, which doubtlels have been told li£r majefty, and perhaps jii conceived 
of by her, Mr. Speaker would apologize, and hupbly crave pardon (or the 
fame. N. B. Thefe extrafls were taken ty Townfcnd, a member of the 
houfe, who was no courtier ; and the extia^a^ance of the fpeeches feems ra- 
ther to be on the other fide : Ic will certainly appear ftrange tons, that this 
l.berty lliould be thought extravaeant. However, the queen, notwiiliftandinj 
her cajoling the huufe, was fo ill fatisfigd wiih thefe proceedings, that flie 
Ipoke of them peevidily in har concludii^ fpeech, andtoldthem that 11 le per- 
ceived that privaie rej'peits with thetn were privately mallied under public 
^refence. D'twes, p. bfg. 

There were fom£ ui her t^Mk in favour of prerogative, ftill more extrava- 
jant, advanced in the hoij^^Bs parliament. When Ihequeition of the lub- 
iidy was before tliem, M^^Keant Heyle laid, Mr. Si.'eaker, I marvel much 
iliai the houfe fliould {land^|p gianting of a fubfidy or the time of payment, 
when all we have is her majefty s and Hje may lawfully at her pleafure takq 
"it from us : Yea, flie hath as much right to all our lands and goods as 10 any 
revenue of her criwn. At which all the houfe hemmed, and laughed, and 
talked Weil, quoth ferjcant Hey le, ail your hemmrng lliail not put me out 
of countenance. .So Mr. Speaker flood up and faid, It is a great diforder, that 
this houfe lliould be fo ufed. — So the faid fecjedut proceeded, and when he 
J had fpole.i a little wh^e, the houfe hemmed again ; and fo he fat down. In 
his laiter, l^jtecii, he la:d, he could pio> e his lorraer pofition by precedents 
in the time of Henry tne third, king John, king Stephen, tvc. whicn was 
ihe uccalron of their htmniing. D'Ewes, p. 6jj It is oblervable, that Heyle 
was an eininent la>vyer, a man of character. Winwood, vol. i. p. sqo. And 
though the houfe in geneial lliewed (lifh oifappiobaiion, no one cared to tate 
hiui down, pi oppofe thefe monftrous polit.qiis. !t was ado aiiette l this 
felVion, that in the faine manner as the Roman conful was polleiled of the pow- 
er of rejecting or admitting motions in the fenate, the fpeaker might either 
adm.t or rejed bills in the houfe. D'Lwes, p. 677. 'ihe houle declaisd 
themi'el' es againftchis opinion ; but the very propofal of it is a proof ai what 
a low ebb liberty wai at that time in tnjsland. 

l;i the year 159 1, the judges made a folemn decree, that England was an 
abfoiute empire, ofn'hii-hrhe king was tiie head. In confeqiience of this 
o,jinion, tliey detei mined thai, even if tiieac^ot thefirft of tlizabeih hao never 
bsenraade, t*e king wds fuprerac; hea.d of the church ; and might have elec- 
ted, by his prerogative, fuch a court as the ecc'.e.iaft.cal commiiiion ; for 'hat 
he wa> the head ol all h.s (ubjecls. Now thai court was plainly aibirrary ■ 
The inference IS, tliat hi.s power wa.. equally abloluie ovet the la.;y. j>ee 
pose's Xe^iof IS, p. 4. taudrey's cafe. 
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NOT? t U ], p. 



"IXTT. have remarVed befofe, that Harrifo", in book ii. ehap. ii, favs, thjf 
in the reign cf Henry VIII. there were hanged fevemy-two thoofaniJ 
thieves and rogues, (kejides other maUJaSion) ; this makes about two thoufancl 
a year : But in queen Elizabeth's time, the fame author fays, there were only 
between three and four hundred a year hanged for theft and robbery: So 
much had the tiraes mended. But in our agjs there are not forty a year hang- 
ed for thofe crimes in all England. Yet Hariifon complains of the relaxation 
of the laws, that there were fo few fuch rogues puiiifhed in his time. Our 
vulgar prepoHeffion in favour of the«morals of former and rude ages is very 
a'jfuid and ill grounded. The fame author fays. Chap. lo, that there were 
computed to be ten tjioufand gypfies in England ; a fpecies of benditti intro- 
duced about the reign of Henry VIII. ; and he adds, that there will be no way 
of extirpating them by the ordinary couife of j4H^ : '^1 lie queen muft employ 
martial law againit them. '1 hat race has rrawHkoft totally difappeared in 
tngland, and even in Scotland, where there v/ej^Kme remains of them a few 
years ago- However arbitrary the exercife o(^Rartial law in ihe rrown, it 
appears (hat no body in the age of Elizabeth entertained any jealoufy pf it. 



K O T E [ X ], p. i36. 



TTARRISON. h his Lffcr'ptim cf Britain, printed in 1577, has ike fai- 
hiiiing f^iffage, c\yii,.. ij. Certes, there is no prince in Kurope that hath' 
a more heaiiiitnl Ion of lliips tl.an the queen's majefty of England at this pre- 
fint ; and ihofe gcneiatiy are rf fuch exceeding force, that two of them be- 
ing well apjjointcd and furnirticd as they ought, will not let to encounter with 
three or fmir of ihem of other countries, and cither bowge them or put ihcm to 
flight, if thei^ may not bring them home. — 1 he queen's highnefs hath at this 
prefcnt alicady made and furniflicd 10 the number of one and twenty great 
<hips, which lie for the inoft part in Gillinghi'n) loari. Befide thefe her grace 
hatho'her in haT^da'lo, t-f whom hereafter, as their turns do come about, I 
will not let 10 ira-e fome farther remembrance. She hath lik^'ife three no- 
table gallies, the .Spee.iwell. the '1 ryeright, and the F.lack C^illey, with the 
fight whereof, fnd the reft of the navy-roya', it is incredible to fay how mar- 
vellQully her giace is delighted; and not without great caule, liih by their 
means hev coalis are kei t in quiet, and fundry foreign enemies put back,wlTich 
cthetwile would in- a-ic fs. /[fier fpenkixg cj iLe nercban: fvf s. ivhicb l<e 
Jays are commonly rjiimaud at Jnentetn or eighteen hundred, he continues. I 
add, thererott, to the end all men fliould underf and fomewhai of Ihe great 
fWrt^.to^/jff/Kre daily employed upon our navy, how there are few of l^ofe 
fhips ol the mil and Iccond foit (that is of the merchant Poips), that being jp- 
pjtelled and made leady 10 fa 1, ave not woilh one thoufand pounds, 01 three 
Ihoufand'duckats at lh« leaft, if they (hould prcftntly be fold. What fliaU we 
then think of the na -y-royal. of which fome ore veflel is worth two of the 
other, as the fliipwrijht has often told me?— It is poflible that fome covelous 
petfon, hearing this leport, will either not credit at all, or fuppofe money n 
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employed to be nothing profitable lo the queen's coffers, as a good hu(band faid 
once, when he heard that proviHons fhould be made for arnnour, widiing the 
queen's iDoney lobe rather laid out to fome fpeedier return of gain unto her 
grace : But if he wift that the good keeping of the fea is the fafeguard of our 
land, he would alter his cenfure, and foon give over his judgment. Speak- 
ing oj the forejls, this author fays. An infinite deal of wood hath been de- 
ftroyed within thefe few years, and I dare affirm, that, if wood do go fo faft 
JO decay in the next hundred years of giace, as they have done;, or are like to 
do in this, it is to be feJred that fea-cual will be good merchandize even in 
tjie city of London. Harrifon's prophecy was fulfilled in a very few years ; 
for about 1615, there were two hundred f«l employed in carrying coal to 
JLoi:don. See Andeifon, vol i. p. ^94. 



NOTE [ Y J, p. J9I. 



J^IFE of Burleigh publifhedJMy^oUins, p. 44. The author hints, that this 
quantity of plate was cotp|ped only as fmall in a man of Burleigh's rank. 
His words are, his plate ivtMuKot above fourteen or Jifieen iboujand pounds : 
That he means pounds weigm»is evident. For, by Burleigh's will, which is 
annexed to his life, that nobleman gives away in legacies, to friends and rela- 
tions, near four thoufand pounds weight, which would have been above 
twelve ihoufanJ pounds fterling in value. The remainoer he orders to be di- 
videtl into two equal portions ; the half to his eldeft fan and heir ; the other 
half to be divided equally among his fecond fon and three daughters. Were we 
therefore ta underiland the whole value of his plate to be only fourteen or fif- 
teen ihoulind pounds Herling, he kit cot ihe tenth cf it 10 jhe heir of his fa- 
• roily. 



NOTE [ Z ], p. »9i. 



J-JARRISON fays, " the gieatefl part of our building in the cities and good 
" towns of England coniifieth only of timber, caft over with thick clay to 
keepout the wind. Certes, this rude kind of building made the Spaniar^ls in 
" queen Mary s days to wonder ; but chiefly when tiiey law that Urge diet was 
■' ufed in many of thefe fo homelv cotiajes, infomuch that one of no fmall 
" reputation amongft them faid, after this ipanner : thefe ln;;r.(li, quoth he. 
" have their hoi>(es made cf flicks ar.d dirt, but they faie corr.monly fo well as 
" the king Whereby it appeareih ihal he liked better of our good fare in fuch 
•' coarfe cabins, than of theii own thm diet in their princely habitations and 
'• palaces. The clay with wh:ch our houfes are tomnionly impannelled is ei- 
" ther white, led, or Due." Book ii. rliap. 12. Ihe author adds, that the 
new houfe? of the nobility are cummonly of brick or licne, and that glafs win- 
diows were beginning to be uleU in EngJand. 
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NOTE ( AA J, p. 194. 



f|"^nE Wlowing are the words of Roger Afcham, the qiieen'.s preceptor. 
JL " It i« your fliame (I f|ieak to you all, you young geiKleraeii of Lngland) 
" that one maid fhould go beyond ye all in excellency of learning, and 
" knowledge of divers tongties. Point out fix of the beft ;;iven 5;entleinen of 
" this court, anJ all thejr lozeth-r fliow not fo much good w.l!, I'ptnd not fo 
" m'jch lime, beilow not fo many hours daily, orderly, and conftanily, for 
" theincreafe of learning and knowledge as doih ihe Cjueen's majirfty herfe]f. 
" Vea, 1 believe that, befides her reifeiH lear^lnefs in Latin, Italian, Trench 
" and Spanirti. flie readeih here now at vVindfor moie C-reek every day, than 
" lorpe prebendary of this church doth La'in in a whole week. — Amongd all 
" the benefits v hich Cod had bleilcd nie »>ithal, next the knowledge of 
" Chrift's true religion I count this the greateft, thai it pleafed God to call 
" me to be one poor tuinifier in fetting forw^^ thefe excellent gifls of leajn- 
" ing," ixc. Page 242'. Truly, fays Karrifon. it is a rare thing wiih us now 
to hear of a courtier which harh but his own laugnaje ; and 10 fay h-jw many 
Jlfentlewomen and ladies there are that, bcfides found knowledge of ihe Cireek 
and Latin tongues, are thereto no 'lefs iXilful in tiie Spaiiidi, Italian, and 
French, or in foine one of them, it refteih not in me. filh I am perfuaded, that 
as the noblemen and gentlemen do furmouni in this behalf, fo thefe come lit- 
tle or nothing at «U behind thetn for their parts; which induHry God continue. 
— The Piang'T. that entereth in ths court of England upon ihe fudden, rtiall 
rather imagine himfelf to come jnio feme public fchool of the univeifiiy, 
where many give ear 10 one that reaJeih unto them, than inio a prince's pa- , 
lace, if you confer ihus with thofe of o! her nations. Defcription of Britain, 
book ii. chap. 15. By iSis account the court has profiled by the example of 
the queen: The fober way of l.fe praitifed by ihe ladies of Elizabeths court 
appeajs frrm the fame author. Reading, fuinning, and needle-woik, occupied 
ihe elijct ; miilic the younger. Id. ibid. " ' 
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OIR Chailfs Curuwallis, the king's amtaffadnr at Madrid, when prefTed by 
O the tluVe of Leruia 'o enter into a leajuc with Spain, faid to that mmif- 
ttr ; iboi^gh his ma 'yfiy u-as an abfolute king, and iLere/^e not Laund to give an 
account to any, of aii aclions ; yet that fo gracioui and rtgardful a frince he 
tuai of iht love and contemnsent oj bis own Jubjsas, as I ajjifed myfelf he 'wiuld 
not think it fit to do any thing of fo great coifquence -w.thcut sc^UMnting them 
ivilh his intentions Winwood, voi. ii. p. .ju, Walter Raleigh h^s 

this pafl'»;;e in tlie preface to his Hiftory of the World. J'hili/, II. by Jlrqng 
hand and main force, atlemptcd 10 make hiinfjf not only an ihiohilc monaich 
ever the Nelhtrlandi, like unto lie kingt and monanLs of England and Fi ance, 
4ut Turk like, to tnad under his feet all their natural and Jundamental laius^ ■ 
fm'i/egcj, and anutnt rights. V\ e meet with this paOa^^e in lir Johh La- 
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vis's Quellion concerning Impofitions, p, " Thus we lee by this coiU' 

•■ paiubn, that the king of England doih lay but his little finger upon his fub- 
" jeifls, when other piinies a*id ftales do lay their heavy loins upon theii' 
" people: What is the real'on of this diifeience ? From whence Cometh it ; 
■' afliiredly not from a different power or prerogative: I'or the kin^ of En- 
" gland isa^ abfolutc a nr.onaich as any emperor or king in the world, and 
" hath as many prerogatives incident ttJ his crown. " Coke, in tawdry's cafe, 
fays, " I'hjt by the ancient laws of this realm. England is in j6fe/ure cm- 
" pire and monarchy ; and ll.at the king isfumifted with j lenary anJ entire 
" power, prerogative and jmildiclioi, andisfupreme governor o"er all per- 
" fons witiiin this realm." .Snencei. fpeaking of feme grants ot the trglilh 
kings to the Irifh corporations, fays, " All which, though at the time of iKcir 
" hrft grant thev were tolerable, and perhaps reafoi;able. yet no* are moft 
" unreafonablc an-i inconvenient. But all thefe will eaiily be Cut off, with 
" the fuperior power of her maiefty's prerogative, ajainlt which her own grants 
" are net to be plea-ed or erifuiced." S;ate of Ireland, p. is^y. edit. 1706. 
liic fame author, in p. 1660, propofcs a plan foi the civiU?ation of Ireland; 
thst tlie queen Inould ceaic a provoft inatliial in every cCunty, who might 
ride about with eight or ten followers in learch of (tragglcrs and vajaLonds : 
The fuft time he catches my he may punilli tiiem m.ire lightly by the fiocks : 
the fscond time, by whipping; but the third time, he may hang ihe.n, 
without trial or procefs, on the firft bough : And he thinks il.ai iliis authority 
may more fafelv be entrulted to the provoft mai<hal than to the llieritf ; be- 
caule the latter niajiflrate, ha 'ing a profit by the i lc heats of fclnns, may be 
tempted to hang innocent petfons. Here a real ablolute. or ratlier cefpotic 
power is pointed oat ; and we mav infer from all tl.elc palla^ei, either that 
the word abfilute bote a dire enl knls from what it rtoe^ at pvefjui, or that 
men's ideas Lf the tn(^lilli, as weil as I r: lb j;o' ernment, weie then different, 
'Ihis latter inference feenis jufler. The word, being deiived from iliir 
French, bore always the fatne fenfe as in that language. Anabfointe mona'- 
chy in Charic: l.'i anfwer to the nineteen propofilions is opjicfid to a linuttn ; 
and the king of England is acknowledged net to be abfoliile: So much l^ad 
matters changed even before the civil war. In fir Jolin 1 oiltfciie's ticatife of 
abfolutc and l.ni ted monarchy, a book written in the reign of Edward the 
IVth. the word a^4/«/f i^ ta. en in the f?me fenfe as at pteleni : and the go- 
vernment of England is alio faid not to be abfolutc. i hey were the i<rincc-s 
ofthehoufeof I udor chiehy who introduced that adminiftraiion, which had 
the ajpearance of ablolute go' ernment. '1 he piinces befo;c ihcm were tr- 
flrained by the barons; as liiofe after ihtm by the houfe of commons. 1 he 
people had. properly (|jeakiiig, little l.berij in either of thele a.Tccnt goveru- 
mcnts, bii! Iciill in il;ie tnjie ai;cifni. 
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I"' V E N this parliament, wb ch fi.etved fa much fpnii aid gooiJ fenf- ia 
J the aKa'r o; Goodw.n, made a lliangt c juccflion to eh.- cro" n, in tlieir 
fourth f'. ill on." Toby Mathews, a rncnibcr, had been Lani(!ied by order of 
the couii il upon direction from his niajBuy. J lie parliament not only acqui- 
efced in this a:bilrary procceoing. but.iilucd v. fi;s loi a new eli-aion. Such 
notices were they as yet in riis principles of libeity ! See J:urn. J eb. 
1609. Mathews was baniflied bythe k.ng, on account cf h.s chahjte of icli- 
gion 10 po;je! y. The king had an indulgence to thofe v>;,o had been educa- 
ted catholics ; hut could not bear the new conierts. li v as pioLabiy the 
aiiiniulity of "the commons a<a-inll the papifts which made them acquicfce in 
this i;Tecit1ent, ^^'itho•Jl reneiting o.t me confequcnces ! u,^ joalo..ifv tf 
l.bef.y, shOi.jbrOLdid, was n8t)et thorough;) cnl,j;;.i£NC'i. 
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AT that Krfee men of g;enius and of enlarged minds had adopted the priri" 
ciples of liberty, which were as yet preitv much unknown to the genera- 
lity of the people. Sir Matthew Hales has publifhed a remonftrance againft 
the king's conduit towards the parliament during this feflion. J he remon- 
ftrance is drawn with gieat foicfof reafoning and fpiritof liberty ; and was the 
produclion of fir Francis Bacon and lir Edwin Sandys, two men cf the greateft 
parts and knowledge in Enj^'and. It is drawn in the name of the commons; 
tut as there is no hint of it in the journals, we muft conclude, either that the 
auihors, fenfible that the ftiain of the piece was much beyond the principles 
of the age, hid not ventured to prefent it to the houfe, or that it had been for 
that reafon rejeiled. The dignity and authority of the commons are ftrongly 
infifted upon in this lemoiiflrance ; and it is there laid, that their fubmiflion 
to the ill treatment, which they received during the latter pan of Eliza beih's 
reign, hid proceeded from their tendernefs towards her aje and her fe>c. But 
the authors are miftaken in tliefe fafts : For the houfe received and lubmitted 
to as bad treatment in the beginning and middle of that reign. The govern.*' 
raent was equally arbitrary in Mary's reign, in Edward's, in Harry the eighth 
andieventh's. And the farther wc go back into hiftory, though there might 
be more of acertaiii iriegular kind of liberty iinong the barons, the conunons 
were ftiil of lefs authority. 
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THIS patliatrtent palTed an afl of recognition of the king's title in the 
mod ample terms They recognifed and acknowledged, that immedi- 
ately upon the dillolution and deceal'e of Elizabeth, late <iueen of England, 
the imperial crown iheieof did, by inherent biithright and lawful and un- 
doubted fucceffion. delcend and come tq liis mod excellent raajeftv, as be- 
ing lineally, juftly, and lawfully next and ible heir of the blood loyal of this 
realm, i James 1. cap. i. 1 he puritans, tliough then prevalent, did 
not ihink proper to dilpute this great conllitutional point. In the recognition 
of i]ueen Elizabeth, the parliament declares, that the queen's highncis is, and 
in very deed and of moil mere right ought to be, by the law; of God and by 
the laws and ftaiuies of this realm, our moil lawful and rightful fovereign, liege 
lady and queen, t:c. it appears then, that if king James's divine rigfit bcjnot 
mentioned by parliament,, the omiinon came merely from ^ hance, and be- 
taul'e that phiale did not occur to the compiler of the recognition ; las liile be- 
ing plainly the fame with that of his predeceffor, who va: allowed to have a 
divinr right . 
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NOTE [ FF], p. 



toME liiflorians have imagined, that the king had fecret intelligence of th* 
confiiiiacv. and that the letter to Monteagle Vas written by his diieflion, 
in ordei to obtain the praife of penetration in difccering the plot. But the 
known fafts refute this fuppofition. That letter, being conunonly talked of, 
might natu-ally have given an alarm to the confpirators, and made them con- 
trive their efcape. The vifit of the lord chamberlain ought to have had the 
fame efTecl. In fhort it appears, that no boily was arrefted or inquired afiac 
for fome days, till Fawkes difcovered the names of the confpiiators. We may 
infer, however, from a letter in Winwood s Memorials, vol. ii. p. 171^ 
that Salifbury's fagacity led the king in his comedures, and that the minifier, 
tike an artful couit-ier, gave his mailer the praire of the whole difco' ety. 
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^ITE find the king's anfwer in Winwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p. igj. 

edit. " To the third and fourth (namely, that it might be lawful it> 
" arref) the king's fervants without leave, and. that no man fhould be infotced 
" CO lend money, nor to give a reafonwby he would not) his majefty fent us an 
" anfwer, that bccaufe we biought precedents of antiquity to ftrengthen iliofe 
" demands, he allowed not of any precedents, drawn from the time of ufurp- 
" ing or decaying princes, or people too bold and wanton ; that he defired not 
togovern.in that coibmonwealth, where fubje^s fliould be aOured of all 
" things, and hope for nothing. It was one t.hxnf,fubmittere frineipatum le- 
" giius; and another thing fubmlttere frincifalum fuiJiiis. That he would 
" not leave to pofterity fuch a marli of weaknefs upon his reign ; and there- 
" fore his conclufion was, non flacet fttitit, nan placet exempUm: Yet with 
" this mitigation, that in matters of loans he would refufe no reafonable ex- 
" cufe, nor fhould my lord chamberlain deny the arrefiing of any of his ma- 
" jefty s fervants, if juft caufe was ftiown." The parliament, however, ac- 
knowledged at this time with thankfulnefs to the king, that he allowed dif- 
putes and inquiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been indulged 
by any of his predeceUors. Par/iement. Hijl. vol. v. p. 230. This very 
felGons, he exprefsl/ gave th.-m leave to produce all their grievances without 
exception. 
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IT may not be unworthy of obfeivation, that James, in a book called 
true Inivx of fiee Monarchies, which he publifhed a little before his accef- 
fion to the crown of Engljud, affirmed, " That a Rood king, althoush he be 
" above the law, will fubjetl and fratue his aitions thereto, for example's,.fake 
" to his fabjefls, and of his own free-will, but not .is fubjert thereto." In 
another paflage, " Arcnrdingto the fundamental law already alleged, we daily 
" fee, that in the pailianient (which is nothing elfe but the head court of the 
" kins vaflals) the laws Jre but crav ed bv his fubjefis,. aixl orfly made 

" by him at their rogation, and with their aiUioe. For albeit the king make 
" daily (latiites and ordinances, enjoining fuch pains thereto as he thinks meet, 
wlihoiit any advice of parliament or eliates ; yet it lies in the power of no 
''^ " pailiament to make any kind of law orftatuie, without his fceptte bs to it, 
v" for giving it 1 he force of a law." Kinfrfames s Warks, p. 202. It is not 
4o be fi'.ppofed that, at fucli a critical juncture, James had fo little fenfe as, 
tjiieCTlv, in fo material a point, to have openly ftiocked what v.cie the uni- 
v'erlal elidblilhed principles of that age : On the contrary, we are told by hif- 
torians, that ROthing tended more to facilitate his acr.;Hion, than the good opi- 
nion entertained of iiim by the Engliili, on iccnint of his learned and judicious 
' writings. The queftion, however, with regard to the royal power was, at this 
time, becoite a very dangerous point: Jnd without employing ambiguous, infig- 
nificant letm.*, which deieirained nothing, ij was importible 10 pleafe both king 
and parliament. Dr. Cowell, who had magnilied the prerogative in words too 
intelligible, fell this feffion under the indignation of the commons. Parlia- 
ment. Hijl. vol. V. p. 221. 1 he king himfelf, atter all his magnificent boafts, 
■was obliged to make his efcape through a diClinClion, which he framed between 
i^iXxs^i/i abJiraBo^wi a king in ecvcreta: An abitraLl king, he-faid, had all 
po\v?r; but a concrete king was bound to obfetve the laws of the country 
which he governed, K^''g fames s H^orks, p. 533. But, how bound? By 
cwfcience only? Or might his lubjeOs rcfiit him and defend their privileges? 
'i ills he ihouglit not fit to explain. And fo diihcalt is it to explain that point, 
that, 10 this day, whatever liberties may be ufed by private inquireis, the laws 
h i' e, vury prudently, thought proper to maintain a total lilence. with regaffU 
tL* it. 
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pARL. HIST. vol. V, p. sgo. So little fixed at this time were the rules 
of parliament, that the commoiw complnined to the peers of a fpeech 
made in the upper h»tife by the biOiop of Lincoln ; which it belonged oiily to 
that houfe to ccKlure, and which the other could not regulaily be fuppoled to 
be acquainted with. 1 hefe at leaft arc the rules ellablifhed hnce the parlia- 
inent bcc.imc a real feat of power, and fcene of bulinefs. Neither the king 
muft take no ice of what palles in Cither houfe, nor either houfe of what pal- 
fes ir. the other, till regularly informed of it. The commons in their famous 
proteftation 1621, fixed this rule with rcgird to the king, though at prefent 
they would not bind themfuJves by it. Put as l.berly was yet new, thofe 
naixiras which guaid andiegulate it were unknown and unpiadiftjd. 
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gOME of the fac^s in this narrative, v/hich feem to condemn Raleigh, are 
talien trom the king's declaration, which being publifhed by authoiity.when 
the faits were recent, beinj exirafled from esaminations before the privy 
council, and Cublcribed by fix privy coiinfellors, among whom was Abbot 
archbifliop of Canteibuiy, a picbte nowife comiilaifant to the court, muft be 
allowed to have ereat weight, or ratiier to be of undoubted credit. Yet the 
man material fa.lts are conSrined either by the nature and reafon of the thing, 
or by fir Walttr s own apolojy and his letters. The king's declaration is in 
the Harleyan mifcellany, vol. iii. No. 2. 

I. There Isems to be an improbability »hat thp Spaniards, who knew no- 
thing of Raleigh's pretended m.ne, fhould have built a town in fo wide a coalt, 
within three miles of it. 1 he chances are extremely ar.ainll fuch a fuppofi- 
tion : And it is more natural to think, that the view of pl indering the town led 
li m thither, than tl-.at of workin; a mhie. 2. No fach mine is thvre found to 
this day. 3. Raleigh in fail found no mine, and in fait he plnndi,Ted and 
burned a ,Si)aru(h town. Is it not more probdble, therefor-, that the l.itter was 
his intention How can the lecrets of his brtjft be rendered lo viiible as to 
countcrpoile certain facts ? 4. He confelles. in his letter to lord Carew, that 
thousli he knew it, yet he concsaled from the king the fettlement of the Spa- 
niards on that coall. Does not this fait alone render hinr futhciently criminal ? 
5. His comniltCon empowers him only to fettle ort"a coaft polfelled by fa .are 
an 1 bjrbaroa> inhaVuanls. Was it not the malt ciclent breach of oiders to 
clilembarx on JA-Odlt poifelfed by Spa.iiarJs 'i* 6. His orders to Keymis, when 
he lent him up th; river, are contained in his own apology, and trom thein 
it appears, that he knew (wiut was unavolttable) that the Spaniards would le- 
litt, and wouid oppofe the Enililh landing a id ta'icing polie:lion of the country. 
His intentions, therefore, were holUle fiom the hc^.tining. 7. WilhOL t pro- 
vocation, and even when at a diftance. he gave Keymisorders to diilodge the .Spa- 
niards from their own t.own. Could any enteiprife be more hoftile? And conlider- 
iiig ths .Spaniards as allies to the nation, could any enierprife be more criminal ? 
Was he not the agirellbf, even tho.agh it Ihoiild be true that the Spaniards fired 
upon his men at landiBi; ? Jt is faid, he killed three or four hundred of them. Is 
that I'llight a matter ? 8. In his letter t.ihe king, and in his apology, he grounds 
his defence on foimer hjfiiUt'.es cxeic.led b/ the Spaniards aja^n.t other com- 
panies of i.njl Ihmen 1 helc are accounted for by the amb'^uity of the treaty 
hitween the natioas. And it is plam, th:« though thulc might poihbly te 
leafons for the king s declaiiiig war agjinft that iiat;on, they could never enti- 
tle Kalcigh to declare war, and without any comm-llion, or contrary to his 
commi.l'ion, to invade the Spanilh lettlcmciits. He pi etenJs indeed that peace 
was never rr.ade with Spain in the Indies : A njjlt al^l'ird notion ! T he chief hurt 
whic.'i the .Spaniards could receive from England wa; in the Indies; a:id the/ 
never would have nia-e peace at all, if hollilities had been ftill to be continued 
on, ihele fettie.ments. By leciet agreemsnt tlie t nsliDi were fliU a. lowed '.3 
I' lpportthe Dutch even after me treaty of peace, if ih.-y ha l a.fo been ^.- 
lowed to invade the Spanifh fettlements, the treaty h.icl been a ( jli peace 10 
Lnglaud, wh.le the Spaniards were ftill e;<poled to the full effects * war, 
9. If the claim to the property of that country, as firfl difcoverers, was go':d, 
in o.ipolition to prefent lettlement, as Raiclgh pretends ; wliy was it not laid 
before th..- king with all its circumflances, and fubmitted to hii judgmcni ? 
n. Ra c'^h's lorce is acknowleaged by h.mfelt 10 have been infufficicnt t3 
1 ipport h.m in the po'.ieiion of St, 1 h.imas a^a.nlt tlic power of which Spain 
waa iDJiic.- on li.at c.a ' ; ^^i ;t -.va; '.'.i ;,cieat, as he owns, to ia';e byfutprife 
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riirJto ihe legulariiy of ihe means. D;)nn; ths reign of an able, fortunate, 
or pop!;!ar prince, no ir.tni'b--r of either lioiife, rriucli left of the lower, diirft 
t "iiiiK o? ^r.terin? Into a loimcd pari)', in cppontion to the court ; fince the 
Oilfoluiio i of the parliament innd, in a few days, leave him iinproiedled, do 
the 1 ciiieancc cf his fovereion, and lo thofe ftretches of prerogative, which 
were then loeafily made, inoider to piinilli an obnoxious fub;ei1. During 
an i!r.;-opu:ar and \ve=k reign, the current coiMrariiily ran fo firong againft the 
)nona:ch. that none durfl inlill ihemfel-e'; in the court party ; or if the prince 
was able !o engage aoy conliderablc b.?rcnf on his (]i'e, the qutflion was dcci- 
. f'cd wi"h a!i:ii in the field, not by debates or arc-jmcnls in a fenaie or aifem- 
bly. And upon the whole, ihe chief circuiiiflance, whirh, during ancient 
times rfc.ned the prince in any legal form of adminiftration was, that the 
Iworf'.. bV the nature of the feudal tciiuies, remained ftill in the hai;ds of his 
I'ubjeits ; and this irregular and dangcious check had mu'.-h more influence 
than the regular a*;ri methodical limits of the laws and conftitution. As the 
nation could not be compelled, it was necelTa'-y that every public meafure of 
co.:fef;i!eiice. particularly that of levying new ijxe^, (hould It-cni to be adopt- 
ed by common confent and ^ppiolaiion. 

The princes of the hoiile of f udor, partly by the vi^icurof their adminiOra- 
licn, partly by the concurrence of fa Durable citcumflancrs. had bet-n able to 
cTabliili a more regular Iiflcm of government ; but they die>v the conflitu- 
lioT fo near to defpotifm, as diinininied extremely the authority of the par- 
liament. '1 hai fer.a e bccairr, in a preai degiec, tiie organ rf royal will 
a i'l pleafure : Opp"!ition «<inld hai-c been reeardcd as a fpotics of rebeJlion : 
Vt nd e "en iclifrion, the mrft daiirerous a:l:cle in which inno<'ations could be 
iniioduced, had adni'itcd. in Ihecouile of a few ycais. four Icveral alterations, 
f. cm the authority alcf.ij of the (oereign. The parliament was not then the 
road to hJnoiir ard piiifetmcrt : The talents of popular iotritue and eloquence 
veie urculii ated ar.d unknown : And thouth that aPiernbly ftili pfilerved 
a..uhority, and retained the privilege of making laws and befiowing public 
money, the membei acquired not, upon that account. Cither with prince or 
people, much more weight and conndei ation. 'Wl-.at powers were r.cccii'ary 
tor conduOiu!! the maciiine of gO' einment, the king was actufioaicd, -of him- 
f?lf. 10 altvime. hisown re< enues fupplied him with money fari cieot for 
h;s ordinary ex[>enccs. And when extrautdinai y emeigenc ts occurred, - le 
prii'ce r.eedfd not to foiicii votes in parliament, eiUier for making laws or 
imiJOinj; taxes, bothof which wcie now become requihte for'pubhc jntetcll 
and pjeler' aiion. 

1 he femiity of individuals, fo nece.Tnry lo the liberty of popular councils, 
was totally unknown in that And as no dcfpct c princes, icaicelv e^ eri 

the caftein lyvanis, lule emiicly without the concui ience of fome aiitmblies, 
vrh;c!i fupply both a Ivict jind anii.ority ; little but a meicenavy fovce leeras 
then to l.3,-cb(en waniinj; towdids ihf e*abhllimLnt of a linipie monarchy in 
}-ii>'lana. ■lhcm;lii:a. thovgh more fa ouiablc lo regal authority than the 
feitt al inflilulions, was m'ich inferior, in this xefprfi, lo difcipiined a'mies; 
Slid II it did no- prefer' e bbfuv to the people, it pteleivtd at leall the ptm-Er, 
if ever the inclination (iiould ante of icco t'jing it. 

Bui fo low, at that i mc, ia,i the intlm-tion towards liberty, that I:li?a- 
beih, the la!l cfthai a.bmaryline, herfelf no l?fb ;<ibitiary, was yet the nioft 
reno.vr.eil and mo ft popular oi t'll the fovcre'f^r.s ll at had tdleo :lie liuonc of 
i njland. it w s nsiuial for Jamss to take the go' eii.m..'nt as he Joimd it, 
anu icpmfus her siieafures, which he heaid fo much applauded -, not d.d his 
fier.eiiatioli e^teild fj far a; to dift over, that neither his cucumlt.mce-s nor his 
charactc. c-Juui fa;i,jOu 10 extenlive an tiioiii y. His nanow icvenu<;s and 
Utile f. Ii2.il!ty be^an now to lender him depeu'itnt on his people, c jffn in the 
oiaaiary com I'e ct adoi-.niftraiion : '1 ik ir ir.CTealin? knowlefige dilco>eied to 
tf.'.-in t^af^'l' <lllla:ie, whch they had oUai,:cd ; auii ir.adc iheni fcnhbie of 
' :^'c oi civil ijK^uy. A id as he policlied too l.itlc dignity to. 
>"'>'i'ii . ana too m_ch ^und-na Uii. to im.iitls tear, a new Ipirit dif- 

covtud 1 I , - ly (^av ..1 ti.e paiiiameui ; ami a pfity, wttchlul of a free 
cjiilbt.iiion, was le^uiarl y loriued in the noulc of cominiins. 

B-iit ; ' .' ;ding thele a i.ania^ib a.-v,uiiei.i to libeny, focxtenlive was 
^"^'1' a.ifl lo r.rmly eltabdilied in all its p..iis, that it is pro-, 

'f v,Lt,;i; : a e ii, i ' ! t ^ er rc;ill;n» *i. 
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had they not been ftimulated by rslin;ious motives, which infiilie a coura^a 
unfurmoiiniable by any human obAacle. 

1 he lame alliance which has ever prev ailed belweeii kinglv power and ei?* 
cleliafiital auUioiiiy, was now fully eO.abliflied in tnj'and-, and while the 
piince jffified the clergy in fiipp;ea".rg fcliifmalics and inno ■ atois, ihi c.'er^^y, 
in return, inculcaied thfj doftrine of an unreferved fubm'.iriDn and oben'i«r.cc 
lotheciiil magif ratc. 1 he gen*ns of the chinch of Lnjiand, fo kindlv tu 
inooaichy. fcfwa ded the confederacy ; iis futmitT.onio c^j-ko, ai jiii ifuiction ;. 
its attachment to ceremonies, to o;der, and to a decent ),.,mp and I'plendor cf 
woifhip : and in a word, its aifiijiiy to the tame lupeiUition of il.e catholics, 
laihcr than lo the wild faiiaiicilm of the nuiians. 

On the other hand, oppofiiion to- the church, and the pcrfccttlions uidef 
which they laliourcd, weie fuilicient to ihiow the )>ur;ta'.i; into the coun;; / 
paity, and to tefjet political principles liitle favourable lo ihe high pteccn- 
lions of the fu^-erti^n. '1 he Ipirit too of enthurialr.i ; bold, daring, and un- 
controlled-, t>fongly difpofcd their minds la adopt repuhlxoii K-ne!s ; and in- 
cl.ned them to airoj?.te, in the'.r att.ons and conduift, the fame hberty which 
they afl'uined in their rapturous tiight and ecfla.iss. Ever liiict- the fall ori;!ii 
ot that fec>, ihroujh ihe whole icign of Llijabeth as well ai of Jaine>, puiiu- 
tikal principles had been undeTltocd in a double fenfe, and eApiefltd the rtju- 
nioiis favourable both to political and to ccclclialiical liberty. Anil as the courr, 
ill orrter to difcrtdit all parliamentary 0|jpoiitftii, affixed l.he denoiiiiraiioii of 
puritans to iis antasonids ; ihe religions puritans wiilin.t^ly adoi'tsd this hh-ai 
which was fn ad- a.iiageous to them, aod which coiii;)i:ii>'ed their caufa with 
that of the patriots or country paity. 1 hus were the ciiil and ecclelijfiicaf 
faftions regulaily formed ; and ihe luimcmr of t*;e nation, during thit a.,e, 
running ftiongly lowajds fanatical ex r3vai;ai.cit:s, the fpi.-ii of civil libci'/ 
gradually revi-eJ Irom its letharjy, and by means of iis relij'o.is aiiocia!;:^ 
from which it reaped more advanij^e than honour, it fecrejly eii.'aigedits do- 
minion over the greater pan of the kin_t,dora. 

Tuis note luas hi the f.yjl editions a fart of lie IcxI ; In/ the .lutl'jr oj^'itted it. 
in order to avoid, as muiij as fojjihie, tae Jiyle of diJ/erlntiiM in thr bad^ of t}:3 
hijlavy. The pjjfage. hcwver, cctni'.s vuf-tfo ii':r:-yyia>!l, iL:' be iha ■':> .7 
might be admilied us a ii»!e. 
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' ; 'HIS proteflalion is fo remarkable, that it may not be improper to give it iri 
X its own wordo, " '1 he son>moii»3 now aiieinbled in parliarhtnj, tcln; 

juSly occaPicned thcrcun'o, concernin g lundry liberties, fiar.ciiifes, and 
" privileges of parl.ament, Smonsfl others h^ie mentioned, do maka this pio- 
" legation followirw : That liit- !ihv.rtie<;, franchifes, and juril'dii'lions of 
•' lianient are the ancient ar.d undoubted tiiiii riijht and jnlieii'.aiire ol the 
" fL,bjecf5 of England i and that the uigent and arduTjs affairs concerning 
" the King, fiaie, and defence of tiie realm, ar.d of the church oT fn,.!2nd; 
'■ and the maintenance and making of laws and redrefs of mifchicfs and 
" grievances, which <!aily happen within this realiE, a'C proper fubjeib and 
" matter of cumicil and debate in padiaiu^nt ; and that in the handling JvA 
" proceeding of thofe bull nellcs, every member of the liniift of pa.iiainei.t 
" hath, and of light uuglit to have, freedom of fpeech to |-iopound, treat, rta- 
" Ion, and biiii^ to coiiclufion the fame; and that Ihe cumm jn? in parlia- 
•' ment have like liberty and iiceiom to treat of ihefe inatteis. in iticli order 
" as in their judsmeiu (hall feem fittelt, ami that every member o! the faid- 
'• houle hath like freadoin from all im^jeachment, ittvjrifonmci.t, and uloJat- 
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r^rato llis regularii)' ofihe means. Durin; ths reign of an able, fortunate, 
or po,->i;!ar prince, no mcmbtr of either lioiife, liiucli Icf^iif the lower, diirft 
I'-iin.. o'-rnterine Into a formed psnv. in oppofition to the court; (ince the 
citfniutioi of the parliament innll, in a few days, leave him unprolecfied, <o 
the 1 ciijcancc cf his fovereinn, and toihofe firetches of prerogative, which 
iverc tt'en loeafily ma-le, in oider to piinilli an nbiioxiouii fubjeit. During 
• an isn; opiiiar and vesk Tfign, the current commonly ran fo firong againft the 
monarch, that none durfl inlill themfelve^ in the court party ; or it ilie prince 
was able !o enja'ee any conhderable baron? on his (if'e. the qucflion was dt ci- 
r'cd wi h arms in the field, not by debates or arc.j.nients in a fenaie or alfem- 
bly. -^nd upon the whole, the chief circtimfiaiicc, which, during ancient 
times, rlfc.ncc! the prince in any legal foim of adrainifiMtion was, that the 
Uvorrl. b? the nature of llic feudal tenures, remained ftill in the hands of his 
fubjeits ; and this irregular and dan^cious check had much more influence 
than the regular a*iri methodical limi(« of the laws and conftitiition. As the 
nat ion coul'i not be compelled, it was nece.Tary that every public mcafure of 
confe'jucnce, particularly thai of levying new ijxes, fhuuld fcvni to be adopt- 
ed by coiiiinon content and ^ppiolation. 

The princes of the houfc of f ut'or, partlv by the vijourof their adminjftra- 
lic'i, partly by the cor.curTence of fa curable ciicumnances. had Lrc-n able to 
cfabliih a rnorc rejular lVncm of government ; but they diew ilie conditu- 
lioT fo near to defpotifm, divniniflicd extremely the authority of the par- 
liament. 'J hai fera e bccanic, in a great dcjiee, the organ cf royal will 
Z1.1 pleafure : Oppolition would have been regarded as a f|iL-cies of rebaJllon : 
»nd e-en iclifioii, the mrft daiijerous .i-.ticle in which innovations could be 
initoducfd, had adm';tcd. in ihccouiie of a few ycais. four ioveral alterations, 
f.cm the authority alcCie of the fo^creign. The parli.imcni was not then the 
loail 10 hjnoiir ard piifeimt-iM : The talents of popula.' inlritue and eloquence 
veie m culii ated ar.d unknown : And though that aKcmbly fliU piirferved 
at'ihoriiv. and retained the priv ilege of making laws and befiowing public 
money, the membci s acquired not, upon that account, either with prince or 
peojde, much more weight and cfinndeiation. ' Wl-at powers were r.ccciiary 
for conduflin;! the macliine of go' einment, the king was accufiooicd, -of him- 
fclf. to ailvitne. Hisown tei enues fupplied him with money faH cient far 

h, s crdmaiy exjjenccs. And when extiaoiJinai y emcigenc.ts occurred, '.le 
prii'ce needed nwi to foiicit votes in parljanicnt, eillier for making laws or 
i|Tii)o:inj; taxBS, both of which were r,ow bccoinc rcquil-.tc for'public inteiell 
and pielerv aiion. 

1 he femiity of ino'.vlduals, fo necelTnry to the lib:Tty of popular council^, 
was totally unknown in that ai,e. And a? no dcfpot c princes. Icaicely e^ eil 
the cafletn lyiaius. rule eniiely without the concunence of fome aiitmblies. 
v h;chfui>ply hoth a hict jind anii-.ority ; little but a mcicenary fo^ce leeins 
then to l.ai-cbcen wanting lowards ihc c^eblithrncnt of a hniple monarchy in 
>.tij;ldna. 'J. he mihf.a. thovgh more fa oinable to regal authority than the 
feiu al iniliintions, was m'lch »nff r.or, in tnis rcfp^O, to difciplincd aimies s 
snd II it d;d no- prrfof e iibfiiv to the people, it pteferved at leall the power, 
it ever the iiicliiiHtion (liould ante of icco eiing it. 

Bui fo low, at tiiai i me, ia,i the intimation towaros ilucrly, that Eli.»a- 
beili, the laft cf that a. biliary line, herl'elf no lefs .'ibttiary, wa.svet the moft 
re-no'vr.eii and taoll populai of .ill the fovf re gns ti at h.Kl tilled the throne of 

i. nsland. it w s naiu'ial for Jam'.s intake the Eoveir.m.;nt as he jc>und it, 
anu to pinfuc her meafitres, which he hcaid lo much ajiplauded ; noi d.d his 
peiiMiaiioli e xtend l3 l2i as to dilrover, that neither his ci;ciimilapcc-s nor 
cl.a.actc: could fapjiOii Ki exrenfive an a' tuoiiiy. His nauow ic.enues a.id 
l.'.ile I, ii;.il!ly began now to lender him dependent on iiis people, ci'?ii in the 
OKiinarv com I'e ct adm-.nlllraiion : 1 mir ir.erealin? knowle'ige <lifco»eied to 
them tf-atVlvama-^e, ivi, cli tlicy hati oliai. cd; and ir.aJe iheni lenlibie of 
» . ' .n'jt: ' i' civil ifb.tiiy. A lU as he poltelicd loo billc dignity to. 
'.•■<»iiur,a..i. .It too l^l.el■l^on^l-lla u.i. to im.ittls fear, a new l,,irit dif- 
covc'ed ii!t;ii i . .i ,• .n the pai nament ; and a psity, wLichlul of a free 
C3nlb!,.i'i)n, wasie^uiarly li.rn.ed iu the iioulo of coniwT.ins. 

B-ii! ' ' thelE a Uaiitatib a;,|Uiieu to libetiy, foe:»tenl;ve was 

I' ^ai lo i.inily fitab iilied in all its p,iTl<i, th,ii it is pto^ 

J' '-f v,^L. i; : ,1 e ii. i cer re!i(i-,ng 
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had they not been ftimulatsd by rsli^ioas motive?, wh-cK i.ifi)iie a couraja 
unfurmoiinlable by any Kuman obHacle. 

The lame alliance which has ever prevailed betwseri kinglv power and e?-' 
clciiafiical aiithoiiiy, was now fully eOablifltert in trs'anft; and while i he 
piincc 3(lif!ed the clergy in fiippieil.rg fcliifmaiics and inno atois, ihi c;er?y, 
in return, inoulcaied thu doftrine of an unreferved fubmiinon and obedijr.cc 
to the civil magirrate. T he gf>i*i!s of tlie chmch of tngiand, fo kindly to 
inonaichy, furwa ded the confederacy ; its futmilT.on to ciJ.Ica, ai jinifuift'icn v 
its attachment lo ceremonies, lo oider, ai:d to a decent |.;nipand I'jilendor cf 
worfliip; and in a woid. its aitiijiiv to the tame fuptiititioii of ti.e cathoiics, 
lather than to the wild fanaiicilitl of the juritans. 

On the oihT hand, oppoStion to ihe church, and the perfccullons u"der 
v.'hich they laliouri'd, weie fuilicleni to ihiow the )>iitiia:": into the coun;r'/ 
party, and to tef;et political principles l.ille favourable lo i he high pieten- 
liont of the foveKijin. 'i he ipitjt loo of enthufialr.! ; bold, daring, and un- 
controlled; ilfongly difpofed their niiiids la aJopl repuhl can K-ne;s; and in- 
cl.ned them to airog?.ie, in their actions and condufi, the lame liberty wh.ch 
tlrey aflumsd in their rapturous Higlit and ecfia-.i^js. Ever liner the Krll origin 
ot that fett, through ihe whole leign of i,li;abeth 35 well as of Jamc;>, f>uiiu- 
jiical principles had been undetHocd in a double fenfs. and expieflcd the ojii- 
nions favourable both to political and to ccclctialtical liteity. i\n'\ as iKe ccurr, 
iij orrier to dilCTtdit all parliamentary oppoilti^.n. alFixerl the der.cmiraiioLi of 
puritans to its anta^onifts; ihe religious puviian"; wiilin;^ly anO|'ted this idea, 
which was fn ad- aniageous to them, and which confouni'ed their catrfc with 
that cf t!ie patriots or country paity. 1 hus were the ci\',l and ecc!p!ia;licif 
faftions leiuiariy formed; and (he humour of ih,e riaiion, during that af,<, 
running ilronjly lowajds fanatical exiravaglncits. the fpiril of civil libei'/ 
gradually revi- eJ Irom its lethar:;y, and by means of iis leliajoas aiiociai^,, 
from which it reaped more advaiilaf,e than honour, it fscreily cii-'aigeiv lUi t>(j- 
minloii over the greater pan of ihe kingdom. 

Tills iTile ivas in ihc firjl cilitioni a fart cf tit tfxr ; iid lie .ui:'. yr o<"'itrii 
j> ordfr lo avoid, at much as fo^ibie, ti>e Jiyle of diJ/trlati<M it the body 9/ his 
hijlovy. The faffagc. h'^-.vever, ci''lal';s L it-rv f 'n 1 , 1 !.■,■> he v.k ' '.t 

ttii'^ht be admiUed ui a iiitU. 
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' ; 'HIS proieftation is fb remarkable, that it may not be improper to give it in 
X its own words. ■" 1 he tommoivi tio>v ji'.lembled in parliaiHinj, tein; 
■' juTrly occaTtoni'd thereun'o, concernin ; lu.idry liberties, ftanchifcs, and 
" privileges of pari. ament, amonfsft othets h;rj mentioned, do maka this p:o- 
" lePation foUowiru : That the lil^i ties, fianchi-fcs, and jurll'dicllons of pii- 
" lianient are the ancient ai.d undoubted lirih rijjht and inheii'.anre ot tl.r 
•' fubjecUof England; and that the urgent and arduous attairs concerniuiT 
" the King, fiaie, and defence of tiie tea'nA, a;;d of the church oT fn, J^ud; 
" and the inaunenance and making of laws and redrefs of m'.fchicfi and 
" grievances, which daily happen within this realm, a<e proper fubjeits and 
" tnatrer of comiGil and debate in parllauu'nt ; and thai in the hoVidDnj anrl 
" proceeding of ihnfe bnlineHts, every member of ih;:' honft; of parliamei.t 
" hath, and of iig;hl ought to have, freedom of fpeech 10 propound, treat, rea- 
" ion, and bilne. to conclufion the fame; and iliat Ihe cummjus In paiiia- 
■• inent have like liberty and Ircedom to treat of ihefc matleis, in luch oidsr 
" as in their judgment (hall feem fitted, an^1 that every member o! the faid- 
■• houle hath like fresilom frcm ail impeachment, im2fifoai.iiiv:iil, and nJoJut- 
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" tation (other than by ceiifure of the houfe ilfelf) for oi concerning an^ 
" fpeaking, reafonirg, or declaring of any matter or matters touching the par- 
" liaraent or parliament-bufinefs. And that if any of the (aid members be 
" coroplainea of and queftioned for any thing done or faid in parliament, ths 
" fame 15 10 te (hewn 10 the king by the advice andaflentof all the conrimons 
" afletnbled in pailiarner.t, before the king gi- e credence to any private infor- 
" mation." FiankUyn, p. (jj. Rufliwortb, vol. i. p. 53. Kennet, p. 747. 
Coke, p. 77' 



NOTE [NN], p. 300. 



'"p'HE rhoment the prince embarked at St. Andero's, he faid, to thc£e abotit 
A him, thai it was folly in the Spaniards to rile him fo ill, and allow hiiA 
to depart : A proof that the duke had marie him believe they weie inlincere 
in the aO'air of the mair'age and the Palatinate ; for as to his reception, in other 
ief^ie.;ls, it had becn>aItogether unexceptionable. Belides, had not the prince 
believed the Spznjaids to be inlincere, he had no re-fon to quarrel with Ihcm, 
though Bixfcngham had. It appears, therefore, (hat Charles hiirfelf muA 
have been deceived. 7 lie multiplied delays of the difpenfation, though they 
arofe from accident, afToriied BiickiMgham a plaufible pietext for charging ihft 
Spaniards wiUi inlincetiiy. 



NOTE [ 00 J, p. joi. 



AMONG oiher particulars, he mentions a fum of So, 000 pounds borroweJ 
ficm the king cf Denmark. In a former fpeech to the parliament, he 
told them, thai he had exj ended five hundred thoufand pounds in the caufe cf 
the Palatine, befides the veluntary contribution given him by the people. Sea 
Ftanklyn, p. 50. But v iiat is more extraordinary, tlie treifurer, in order 
10 (hew his own good ferviccs, boafls to the parliament, that by his contrivance, 
60,000 pounds had been faved in the article of exchange in the fums remiited 
to the Palatine. This feems a great fum, nor is it eafy to conceive whence 
the king could procure fuch vaS fums as would require a fum fo conHdeiable 
to te (laid in exchange. From the whole, however, it appears, that the king 
had been far from neglefiing the interefts of his daughter and fo.i-in-law, ar.d 
had evi n gone far beyond what his narrow revenue could aftord. 



NOTE [PP], p. 302. 



HOW little this piir.clple lad prevailed, during any foimer peiicd of the 
Englifb government, panitulaily dating the laft leign, which was cef- 
ta'.iilj- net fo I erfed a insdel of liberty as moft writers would lepiefttii it w'.U 
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eafily appear from many ^aOTagcs in the hiflory of that reign But the ideas 
of men were muchchanged, during about iwentv years of a gentle and peace- 
ful admiiiillration. The commons, though |ames of himfelf had recalled all 
patents of monopolies, were not contented without a law againtl them, and a 
declaratory law too; which was gaining a great point, and eftabliOiing princi- 
ples very fa-ourable to liberty : But they weie extiemely Rrateful, when Eli- 
zabeth, upon petition, (after having once .refuied ih*ir rcquelis), recalled a 
few of the mo.'f oppreCEve patents; and employed fome foolhl'ng exprelfions 
towards them. 

The pjiliament had furely reafon, when tliey confefTed, in thu fevcnth of 
James, that he allowed them more freedom of debn'e than ever was indulged 
by any of his predccelTots His indulgence in this particular, joined to hi» 
eafy temper, was probably one caufe of the great power alluined by the com- 
mons. iVlnniieur de la Hoderie, in his d'.fpatches, <ol. i. p. ^^i), mentions 
fliB liberty of f;)eech in the houfe of commons as a new pra^lici. 



NOTE [ QQJ, p. 307. 



RYMER, torn, xviii. p. 22^. It is certain that the young prince of Wales, 
afterwards Chailes 11. had proteflant governors from his early infancy ; 
firft the earl of Newcallle, then the marquis of Heitford. The king, in his 
memorial to foreign churches, after the commeticoment of the civil wars, in- 
fifts on his care in educating his children in the proieftant religion, as a proof 
that he was no-wife inclined to the catliolic. Rurtiwortli, vol. v. p. 752. 
It can fcarcely, therefore, be queSioned^ but this aiticle, which had fo odd 
an appearance, was inferted only toamufe the pope, aui^ wjs never intended 
by either patty to be executed. ; 



II O T L [RR], p. 315. 



" A/IO^'ARCHIES," according to fir Walter Raleigh, " are of two forts, touch- 
" •'• ing their power of authority, viz. i. tntiie, were the wliole power 
•• of ordering all ftate mauers, both in peace and war, doth by law and cul- 
" tom appeiia'.n to the (>riiice, as in the tnglidi kingdom ; where the prince 
" hath the powerto make laws, league and war; to cieaie inagillrates; to 
" pardon life: of appeal, &:c. Though to give a contentrnent to the other 
" degrees, they have a fuffiage in making laws, yet ever fubjea to the prince's 
•' pleafure and negative will. — 2. Limited or reflrained, that hath no full 
•' power in all the points and matters of fta e, as the military king that hath 
" not the fovereignty in time of peace, as the making of laws, &c. But in 
" war only, as the Poloniaci king." Maxims of Stale. 

And a little after, " In every juft ftate, fome part of the government is, 
•• or ought to be, ifliparted to the people, a^, in a kingdom, a voice and fuf. 
•' {rage in mating laws ; and fomeiimes a:fu of levying of arms (if the charge 
'• be great, and the pringe forced to borrow help of his fubjects), the mitier 

Vol. IV. S 3 S 
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" r'^htlv mav «rn->o'jnr'e'' to a frrrrpTn-nr, tliat thS tav ■miv /■'an to ha- e 
" i>incp?dc.1 f'O n- ; liemfel' e-;. So cc'C'iltations and f-^me iirocee-'inss in 
" jiiH^ri! ma ter'! may in nart. be referred to tlicm. 1 !'£•' rerfm. left, fee- 
" irr; rh'-mfol- es to b>; in no numbT nor of reckoiiine. the • in":rke tlie OhIc 
" of eo- ernm»nt.*' 1 his wav of T'Am r" difi'e's little from thai of k ns James, 
win roi.l 'erel the ori ilexes of the pari anenta; mair?r>; of ernce and iniUil- 
Sence raor"? than of inheritance If is retna 'able that ale ch w?.? tlioushr to 
lean to .ar-'s the in itST-al -artv, notw.ihT^'id.iig ihef- pofu^oiis. But 
ideas of go erninent i-han^e rai!ch in di'^ere'U fm-s. 

'falp'i:'- ' f-n' me >t' on th:? h»a I are 'li I ' or" oprnlr exprefTed, in his 
Preroy.i'i- p ',f P.trlitm nts. a wor'< not pnbUllied till a ter hi' death. !t is a 
dialoj;iii; bel^vf•e 1 a courtier or caTv fe'lor an' s country jullice of peace, who 
re■>refenI^ ti-e latr "t -la t,-. and defends the hi;h notions of libert v. which 
rh'? irinc'vipsof that a^e wuld liear He>e isa palTa^crf t • " Oif^frllor. 
" Tha' "'hich.'s - o' ebv the kinj, w th the ad>ice of hispri-ate or priv>'. 
" connr,:i, is ijoae by the kind's abfolnte power Ji/JUce. indbv ^vhofe 
" jMwer IS it ro'ie In r>«r1iament bur hi- the kintjs abfolute power? M-i'iake it 
" n'lr, m • lor ! • i he rh^ee t-i>ares do hut a '• le as the nri-v co:;ncil doth ; 
•• v'h c advice if th.-kin- emb ace, it becinr-s the king s own afl in the one, 
" a id the ki i; s 'aw in the o,th^r. 

o-eanof' ia e in a pii''^ire letter to hii fon-in Jav/ fir Thotuss Vent- 
worth, afteri-ar sea" fSiaFor', thns exnreiles hirofelf : " Ve II' e under 
a orero;ari e eo erniTieni. where book law fubmits to /fx lojwrs " Fe fpoke 
from ii s oivn za al hisance'lors c<r)erienoe. 1 here wbs no lingle inflance of 
1'0'> "' wli ch a kin? of nglan,'. mieht not, a; that time, evert o.i pietenceof 
nef-efrity or e< 'C'te'irv' : The continuance alone or frernen' repcMion of ar- 
b trs ya Imini rai:on mVht pro' e danijeto is. f.ir vant of f ree lo fiinpoit it. 
It =s reitijrkabie that this letter of th? ea.l of^' la^e was vr.tien o the tirf year 
of Cha'les's ip'^ii : and confequenllv n.O'l be meant of the gC^icral genius of 
th? go ernm?Tn, not t.he fjirit or temper ot fhemOiiarch • cc -Miaiiord's Let- 
ters. ■ ol i. p. j2. I tem anwhe. le'tcr in the fame col'eftion, vol i. p. lo. 
it aDjiears, thn the coahcil fimelimer, ailumei llie power of foibirding per- 
f'lnsrt (a»reeahl«,to fhe coiirt. to (land in the ele(fti0!'S. ( his authority they 
c-uld eve t inYrime inflances ; bm weare not thence to infer, that they could 
r>'-.r the door of that hoafe to every one who was noi acce, 'table to them. 
T he ,j<?nius nl' rt.eavcient gO' erntn'int rcuDfec. tmre trufi in the k ng, ^.^z■^ lo 
T.tcrtriiii a iv fi rh fiifpicion, and it allowe.l fcjtiercil inl aices, of fuch a 
I i id as -voulJ have h,-en totally deilrudivc of t!is ■conrtiiutioii, ha.l they been 
co it.n'ied wiiho-.it imerru|'t;on. 

! ha-e not met with any tntlid- writer in that a,-;e who fjieaks of Ilngland 
a li in ted monarch.', b'lt .is an abfolnte f»ie, where the people have many 
pri'-ili-^es. Tha' ,s no contrajiilion. In all ! inO|ie.in monart hies [he people 
hH"e privilcfp; . Jj,,, whether dc[>end?nt or independent on the wil' of the 
mnnarch, is a rjuei'ion, that, in moll go ernments. ills better lo ferbear. 

-lel'.- that que.T on v.-as not detevni.iied lefite the a;^e of [ames. The ri- 
fi.iS f j.iii of ti,e irarliament, to^^ether with that kirg ? hi e of peneial, fpecula- 
tive prir.Ci;)les. b^jvight it from its obfcuril and made it be cnmmonlv can- 
va';e-i. 1 he Oro".,;e!t tclf niony that I rcm.'mber f.ora a writer of jaines's 
»?e, in fa o'jr of ; ii^ii(li liber y, is in cardinal Benii' 0(»lio, af-reigner. who- 
mentionsihe .'•ii^lirTi 50 ernment as (imilar to iliaJ of the Low connirv pro- 
■'■incss miHer ihi r ;irinr?s. rather tlun to that of i- lance or Spain LneKrnmen 
weie not Co (eiilible that the.T prince was lim ted. bei-aufc; they were fenhble 
that no indivi iual had ^ny fecuri.r seaiiift a Oieirh of |irer')gati' e : Rut foreign- 
ers, by cim-B if:n, co'jld percei'tc tha» ihcle Prciches were at that titne, 
JroiTi cuftovn or oihSr caiife.^, lets fr-'ijuent in cnj'ami than in other morarchiei.- 
}-h;li,i i!e < oin lies too remarked live i-ntrlifli confiitution 10 be more pojiular 
in his t mc th.in thatottranee Cut in a p3|9cr wr.tten bv a patriot in itisy, 
it isr msKc-i that the fiee lomof fiieech in parliamciu had been loft iu Lngiand 
linre theda s of Comities. ' .See i ianklyn, p. 'jjj. here is a Ranza of Mal- 
hcrbe's Ode to Mary Medicis, the queen le'smr, written in 1614. 

ICnti* les rois a qui cet a ;c 
Doit Ion prin- ipal orncms 't, 
Ceiax lit la J amile et du lajc 
Font louet leur gouvernement • 
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M.v.s en de .1 calmas provinces, 
Ou le ,.'e»i;ile a1oie les ptiii(#i;s, 
tt met an gre ie ji'us hdut 
L'hoiiiieur tlu (to it it legitime, 
.Scauro:i-oii excufer Iccrime 
Vc ncTcgner .ascoramc .Itaut. 

The F.nalifli, as w«l! as the S| aniard':,- are here • ointed out as much more 
obedicni fiibjecl-i tha i the t'lench, and in.reh moie tiactable and f'..bmhli' C lo 
their princes. 1 hou^h this paflage be taken ficm a ;rt\, c' crv man of 
judgment w.ll al ow its aatharrty to be decili e. 1 he charatler of a raiional 
governtnT.icaiin3t.be unknown in turojie ; though it cha'iges I'onietinies 
verv Liudenlj-. Machi.i'-'el, n his Ceiiertations o.'i Livy, fays lepeatedly, 
that France was the mo.l Icjal and molt- ■pojiular mor.aichy then in J^u- 



NOTE [ SS], p. 315. 



■p A S S ! V E obcdie -.ce is expref ly and ^ealoully irculcattd in the homilies, 
c-im )ofe(! a.i I publ.fhed b/ authority, in the r^ign of queen LiiZiLcih. 
Tire cju- ocsiion, wh.ch m .'t in the ' ery flrft year of the kings reign, votod 
as hull in^na.chical princiiJies as are conta.ned 'n the decrees of the univerlity 
of Oxi'J.d. d.:iii.ig ih; rule of ihc toiies. X:.efe piincip:e fji Oom be nrdce- 
msd a nu"'c)ty, iniiodui.ed by jsmts's inliuence, paiicn fa frr»"-!lily tii<it no 
h.KirUr! has '.ir.vn n'liiceof them : ) hey were nc er thefc^bject of contro eify, 
or dif.uue.ioi d.lc-u;f-' ; qr.d it .sonly bv means of bifliopOvciali s Co i< ccai.oii- 
boo.<, prniicd^iiar feveni,- yeais after, tl.ai we arc acquainted with thcin. 
V.'o-.sli j'ain.'S, who wai foraun^'us, andeven timid, have - entuied 10 begin 
)iis iciisn %viih a bo^J fiioUe. whiih would have jivcn juli g ound ol jea oufy 
lo his f-bjec1s i' li a )pca:s from that monarch's Bahlicon Doion. written while 
he wa> in Scotland, that the republican ideas of the origin of power ftora the 
people were, a: that time, eiiecmed puriia ileal no.eines. -Ihe patnaichal 
l;h'nie, i: is remarkable, is inculcated in ihofe voies of the com ocauon p.e- 
f.-rved by O.ciail ; nor was l-ilmsr the firll invc.itor of ihofe ablard no- 
tions. 



ti or a I iv], p. ,jo. 



''1^ H .^ T of the honcft hifi^iia j .^-owe feem=; nci to hai e been of this num- 
X bjc. " Tlie great Lleiiin^soi GoJ, " fa/b he, " iKrji.gU incieafe of wealth 
" in the common fubjiifli of th.s lund, cfpecially upon the citj^ciis of J.on- 
*' don ; fucn wanln men's memory, and chieriy vVjihiii ihefe few jeats -f 
" peace, t:iat, except there were now due mention of imn^ foit ma ie ther-^- f 
" it woilj i;i t.iii- <niw k- !r!: i;ic, ;d,b.e. c;.< ,' In un pl^ce. 



00 
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.■'mongft tiic rnai-iifoW listens and figns of the infinite tle0inp5 of v^lpiiphty 
God beftowed upon tills Xingdom, by the wcndrousand raerc.ful eftablidiin? 
of peace witnin ouifel"es. and the full beneTit of concord with all Chnftian 
na'ioiis anJ others : Of all which gijces let no man ciaie to prelume he can 
fpca: too much; whereof in truth there can never be enoufji laid, neither 
was there e er anv peop;e lels conHdeiaie and lefs thankful than ai this 
time, bein^ not willing to endure the memory of their piefent happinefs. as 
well as in the uni^'eifil incieafe of commerce and trartic throughout the 
kingdom, great building of royal fhirs ind by private mercliinis, -he re- 
peo,)ling ol Cities, to.vns, and >ilii4es, be lid e the difcemible and fadden 
inciealeof fair ana ccfliy buildings 3S well within the city- ot London a 3 
Che I'ubuibs thereof, efpecially within thefe twelve years, (gt f ■ 



K O T E [ UU J. p. 35S. 



TDY afpcechof (ir Simon D'Ewes, in the firfi year of the long parliame-.t, '\\ 
clearly appears, il;at the raiion ne-er had, even to that time, teen rightly 
ii'rfotmc.-l cojucrnin^ the tianfaCt:ons of the Spanidi negotiation, and I'liil be- 
lie^ e'l the court ol Madrid to have been alioj^ether infincere in ihcir pro'edions. 
What teafon, upon that fuppoliiion, had they to blame either the prince or 
Buckingham for their condiiti, or for the nairaiive delivered to the parliament? 
Th s is a capita' fact, and ought to be well ^tended to. D Ewessfpeech is in 
Mali'on, \o\. ii. p. 36S. No author or hiftonan cf that age mentions the di.f- 
co' ery of Buckingham's iuipoliures as a caufe of diffuft in the pailiamenl. 
Wjiith cke, p i. only fays, thpt ihe commwis be^an to fulpeCi. thai it tai 
hetnfplren l» Buckingbaoi, not zeal for public good, ■which ha i induced him to 
irteak the Sp^ iijh KMch : A clear proof that his falfehood was not iufpe^^ed. 
Wilfon, p. 75 .. (ays, that Isuckinfham loft bis popularity alter ^rlftbl arrived, 
not becaule that nobleman dilco' eied to the world the falfehood of li.s narra- 
tive, but bdiaufi he pro ed il at Buckinghain, while in Sj-aiii, had proftlled 
himfelf a pa nil: which is I'allc, a.id whiCli was never laid by Erifiol. I nail 
the debates which rema n, not the leaH him is ever given that any falfehood was 
lufpei'ted in the r.ana:i''e. 1 fliall fariheradd, thai even'if the patliameni liad 
uilcov eied the Jn-tit in Buckirii;t'ain's nairjiive, this ought not loliave altered 
their political in afu es, c nia<1e them refufe fuiiplv to the king, 1 hey had 
f jppnfrd it ptaiiicable to wrell the Palatinate by a' ins from the houfe of A uflria ; 
they had reprel'enied it as prudent to expend the blcod and treal'ure of the 
iiaiion in fuch an enterjirife -, they had belid\ed that theking of Spain never 
had any fmccif: intention of reftoring that principaliiy. it is ceitain ihat, 
he had r.oi now any fuch' jniention : una though there wa; realon to fufpefl 
that thisaltcra; on in his views had pioceeded fiom the ill conduil of Bucking- 
ham, ypl p. rc etiors could not be reirievcil ; and the i.aii»>n was undoubieoly 
in the fame litcation, which the pa: liaroent had ever )up;:oled. when they fo 
much haiaiicd Iheir foveie gn. by their imjsi.ent, itn.ioriunate, and evcnun- 
dalilul lohciiaiicms '1 o vvtiich we may add, that Charles h iiifelf was periain- 
ly deceived b/ tticKinghira. whei\ he cortob uaicd h;s favourite's nariaiivcby 
his tc.l'.n.ony. I'arty h.lloiians are lomiwhat incqnlifienl in their leprefenlati- 
ons of thtfe iraufdftions : 'J hey icprel'ent the Sraniaids a, totally infincere, 
thai t iey may repioach Jsmea v'lih cieriulity in being fo long fle6ci\edby 
thcra : I hey reprefeni thei^i as .^Ulcere, ihEt they may reproach the l:ing, the 
prince, and tlieduke, w itn lalfehcod in t heit narrative to the parliament. Ihe 
iruili is, ihey weie infincire at mft; but the trafons, pioceedirj from bigo- 
try, were not lul,)ei;icd by James, and' ere at lait overcome. '1 hey became 
C iccrc^ but the piince, deceived by the many unavoidable caufrs of delay, 
be'.ieved tli^i they were fliU deceiving aim. 
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NOTE [ XX ], p. JS3. 



rr^ HIS ffthion IS of fo greni Importance, that ive Jhall here give it at lengtli. 
■*- Humbly fhew unto our fovereign lord ihe king, the Ibrds fp'rimal and 
temporal, and commons, in parli,iment affembled. That, whereas it is de- 
clared and enafled by a flatute made in the time of the te'gn of king Ldward 
I. commonly ciWed Statufum, de tal/agio non concedentio, thJi no lallajje or aid 
fliall be levied by the king or his heirs in this realm, without the good will 
ynd atleni of the archbirtiops, birtiops, earls, barons knights, burgelfes, and 
other the freetnen of the cominonalty of this realin : Ar.d, by authority of 
parllaracnt holden in the five and twentieth year of the reign ot king Edward 
HI. it is declared and enafled, That, from tlienceforih, no perfon fhall be 
compelled to make any loans to the king Igllnfl his will, becaufe fuch leans 
v/ere againft reafon, and the fraochife of th? land : And, by other law a of this 
realm, it is provided, that ro-:e f}:ouId be charged by any c har?e or iin;)olilion 
called a benevolence, or by fach like charge: By which the fiatulcs belore men" 
tioned, and other the good laws and Patutes of this realm, your fubjefts have 
inherited this freedom, that they fhouldnct be compelled to contribute to any 
jax, tallage, aid, or other like cliarge, not fet by common conl'ent in parlia- 
ment. 

II. Yet neverthelefs, of late divers comraKTions direfled to fundry com- 
jnidioners in feveral counties, with inflruflions, have iflued ; by means whe eof 
your peop.'.e have been in divers places aHembled, and required ro lend cer- 
tain fums of money unto your majefty, and many of them, upon their refufal 
fo to do, have had an oath adminifiered unto them not warrantable by ihe laws 
or flatuies of this realm, and have been conflrained to become bound to 
make appearance and give attendance before your privy-coucil, and in other 
)>laces ; and others of them have been therefore imprifoned, cont"ined, and 
fundiy other ways molefied and difquieted : And divers other charges have been 
laid and levied upon your people, in feveval counties, bv ford lieutenants, 
(lejiutv lieutenants, commiffioners for mufters, jufticesof peace, and ethers, by 
command or direction from your majefty, or your privy council, againfl tlae 
laws and fres cuftoms of this realm, 

lU. And whereas alfo, by the ftatulc called Tue great charter of the Ubenks 
of England, it is declared and enafled, U hat no treeman may be taken or 
itr.pr;loned, or be dilfeifitdof his freehold or liberties, or hit freecufloms, or be 
outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deftroyed, but by the lawful judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

IV. And, in the eight ^nd twentieth year of the re'gn of king Edwaid lU. 
it was declared and eiiadcd, by authoiity of parliament. That no man, of 
white el»ate or condi'ion that he be, fiiould be put out of his lanu or tenements, 
nor tal'en, nor imprifoned, nor dilherited, nor put to rieiih, withoUt being 
brought toanfwer by due procefs of law. 

V. Nevertlielefs, againft the tenor of the f;i'd fiatuies, and other the good 
laws and flatutes of your realm' to that end provided, divers of your lubjcfts 
have of late been imprifoned without any cauiu- lhe« cd ; a.id, w lieu, for their 
deliveiance, they were brouglit beliue juftici', by your niajefiy s writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus, there to undergo and re<*ivc as the toiiit ihouid order, and their 
keepers crramanded to certify the caufes of their d<-ia ner. no caule wascer- 
ti;iea, butiliat they were detained by your inajstiy'slptcial command, hgnfueit 
by the lords of your privy-council, and vft were returned baci; i ) levcral pri- 
fois, wit ho'jt being charged with an; thii 5 to vvliich th*/ la;^!:: aiakr aiifwcr 
according to the law. 
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VI. And wh'reas of lale great companies of foMiers animariners ha- e been 
dLl'perfe.'t irto di- eis tiumies of the reaim. and the iiihabita us, a ainft their 
"iliS, ha e been com.elled lo recei' e ihfUi irro their houfe-. and thereto 
fuffer thein 10 lojO'Mn, agamll the laws and cultofps of this lealm, and to the 
great grie aiice and ve,*at.onof t.ie peoijle. 

Vii. And whereas alfo. b) aaih.iniy of parliament, in the five and twen- 
t.l»:!i yea of the reign or fcing tdwaid III. it is declared and enacted. That no 
man fliall be forejudged ot life or limb a^ainn the to;niof the Great charier 
and ihe la .v of the land : And. by the fa.u Cieat cb.iiur, and other the laws 
and llatutesof this your realm, noman ought lobe judged to death bin by 
Ihe laAs ellab iliied inlhls your realm, either by thecuitoiBs of the fame -ea m, 
orb.' acts of parlameni: And wheieas no oBendei. of what k.n i Ide ei, is 
exem,)[cd from the proceedings to be uleo, and pun lliments lo be inrlicteu bv 
the Uwi and ftatotei of this your rea m : Ne enheitls of laiedi'eis c m- 
miirions. uii er your rnajefty's ^reat leal, ha^'e liiued fouh, by wh.ch ceitain 
perlORs ha e Deenalfijnea a id a^|ioin;ed coinmiflioners, with power an<i au- 
tho.'-ity to proceed within the la. id, accoidinj to the jufiice of mjrtiai law, 
."•SalnO; fuch fyMiers and mariners, or other difroluie pcilons jo.nu.g with 
ihem, as liijulr) comm.t »nv muither, robbery, leiony, mutiny or c:l-.cr out' 
r3S;e or m.iaem;anoiir « haifonvr, and b>' l,.ch fummary couife anao i'eras 
is agicfable -.o martial la.v, and isufdm aimies iii lime of wai. to |>ioceed 
to the ir.al and coiicicmuaiion of ludi ofTen eis, and them to caule to be exe- 
tared and p. l to death according to the law marl'.ai. 

Vlli. By prele.ct whereof fome of your majeily's fubj?cfs ha e been by 
foia; cf tl>e faid coinmi lioneis, put to death, when and w heie, i; by 'he 
laAsand I'tauites of the ljni.i, the/ had defer ed death, by tne lame .avvs a.,d 
Ifaluiesalfo they in.sht, and by no other otigln, to have been judged a-.id 
extcjiea. 

JX, And alfo nndry grievous offenders, hf colour thereof claiming an ex- 
enn jiion, h4 -e ef-vp-d the puiiiOiTnent'- due to them b;' the ia/*b and llaiutcs 
of ih.3 ycur rca'im. by reafon that diners of ^our on-.cers and mir.iltets cf 
juHice hive unjulHy refufed or foib jrn to proceed a^sinll I'ucli otleaaei s, ac- 
rordii'ij to the fame la A"? and ftatutes, upon pretence that the faid offenders 
were punifliable onir by martial law, and by aulhorily of fucn conim.ihons 
as aiijrel'j.d : VVh ch com.n dions. and all other of like naiure, ?,e who.ly a.id 
direCiU' contrary to the fa.d laws and flauitt:, of this your leaiin. 

X. Ther do therefore humbly pray your molt excellent niajelly, 1 hat no man 
herejfie.- bi compelled to ma,.e or yield any gift- Ua i, bene olence, tax, or 
fuch like charge, wiihoni common coidoni, by all of paiuamcnt : And that 
none be c.illed to make anl'wer, or lake fuch oat h, ortoyive attendance, or te 
fon-.ne'l, or otlierwitf molelicd or dif.;uicted, concerning tiie f^me, or for re-' 
lul'il thereof : And that no freeman, inanyluch manner as is before menti- 
oned, be im irifjiied or detained : And that your raajeliy would be plcafed to 
remove the la'd foldiers and laarinets, and thai people may nrt be lo ffunhened 
in time tocsrae ; a id that the alorefa.d cjmniiHions, for pioceedin;; by mar- 
tial law, ma,' be le oked andannuiled : And that hereafter no cuminiii'Ons of 
like nauire may illue forth to any peifon or peilons whaifoever, to be e.\e- 
caicd a-, alorel'aid, Icit, by colour of iheni. any of your rjajcfty's fubje^ls l,e 
deiliav id, or put to ,iatli, contiary to the Uws and lia.ichdc of the land. 

XI. All which the) mjft humbly pray of youi molt excellent niajefly, as 
their rii;hts a.id l.beilxs. accoiding, to the laws and liatutes of th.s ita m : 
And ihitt ■ oui majeity w oiiid alto vouchlafe lodeclaie, '1 ha' ilie aw atub, eionigs, 
and pio.eedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pretn.fcs, Ihail 
u?t bj di.iwn hereaftei into conlcquer.ee or example : And thjt your inajclty- 
^''ould be a Co graciouliy pUjled. lor the futtiicr comfoi' and laftty of your 
people. tQ uecUre your lojal w.U and plj^fuie. tliat in the thmj^s aioiddid, 
all ycur dtfifc.s and minilteis lliall ferve you a'jcorniiig to the laws and Itaiutes 
of ihi^; realm, as iiiey lender the honour cf yuur majelly, a;id the prclp^ii'.y 
of Ihl; king , Old. Glut. 17 Car. taj>. 14. 
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TJ O T E [YY], p. 39^. 

THE reafon aTitp.ed bir fir PhHip Warwicic, p. 2. forth's iinufial meafuiS 
of ths corn.Tions, is, lliat 'Ht,' men e\ lo deprre the crown oi \ht 
pTero?,.Jl'' e, which it ha'l ii.iuincil, of ' aryingthe ratssof ihs \th o'.itions, ord 
at :Me fan J time were rtfoi eri to cut off the r.ew? rales, fixed by james. 1 liefc 
were confi leiable clim nutio 's both of re eime and n erogati- e ; and whelher 
they would ha c there {lo.iiiCfl, cinfideriiig their , refent dil;io -.tioo, may bft 
ni 1 h d'l ibtcd. Ihekinf, ii feems. and the lords were refol- ed not to trnft 
them; mr to render a re enne once prerarlous, wh.ch peihatss they miglir 
never afterw ards be able to get re-e(labhilied on ihto'.d foofiiij. 



NOTE f ZZ ]. p. 421. 

UERE Is a paTajf of fir John Davis's QueHion ccnccrninj; rm;-'orrt!o.n<! 
■ p. 1^1. " I his povxer of fa. inij on arbitrarily new inipo S on* being a 
" prerojati'X i'l p int of ao-ernment as»e las in point of profit, it cannot 
" la; i eft rains J or bounib/ ait rf f2rl;a!Ticnt ; it csnnot he i rated by any 
" ceriHin or iix'. rule of law, no more tha i tttc coiirie of a pilot upon the (ea, 
who inuil iiir-i t.he h im, or bejt fa.cher or lower fjil. accoidmR 10 i:)e 
wind or wediher -, and therefore it niAf be propcrl* f<iid. that the king's 
pieio,na:i ein this !-oifit, ^s a> (IrTi;; as ^ji^j^iff -, it raiiiict be bound': 1-or 
tlioughanacl of p.rrl a:nent be male to leliiain it, a'ld t'le k-i-'g cioth give 
his cu ifeni unto it. as w as hiund wiili his own co ier.l, y£t il Iks 

PbiliJimfS cnme : 1 hat is, if anv juft or ■.^n^ol laiit occa ion doaiiie, it 
eonnot hold or r.ftrain the prerogaii' e ; il will be as thiead, and broken as 
' cafy as ilie bonds of S^mfon — 1 he king's prcro;ai!' CS are the fun-beams cf 
' the crown, and as iiile.iar.ible fioin ,1 as the fun b.Mins fiom the iuii : t he 
" kini;s Crown m ft be taken ficm h m-, Sarfun'- hair Uixift be out, 
" before his courage ca 1 he any j'li abated, h.ciice it is thai neither the king s 
'• art, nor any a.i of iMriiaineiir, can give 'away hi pieioginive." 

MOTE { 3 A ], p. 3&1. 

WE (li-il here make ad of she liberty, allowed in a note, to eTtpa'iate a 
little on the ,-)relent iMtjirt. it mul^ be confeiiTed that the I'ine;. in 
Ihis ueclaration, totched upon that c'rciimi ance in the Inghlli Confl.tiiiion, 
wh.ch il is moa ditricult, cr rather iilio^ethfr im/ollible, to resuiate bylaws, 
and which muft tc go emeJ bi- cena.n delicate ideas of proprieiy and decency, 
rather than by .?n/ e.xael rule or pjcfciii^lioa. 1 0 deny ilic pailiarTient a'.l 
rijht of reino.iftratin^ again<l what the/ efiee<>i grievai.ces. weie 10 rednci' 
(hai alTcmbly 10 a total inrisnii'.cancv, and '.o de;.rive the peop e of ei ery a. I 
vantage, which ihey could lea.) from p-ipMlar counrtls, Jo complain of 
the parlfamenfs employing the power of taxation, a-> ihcm,aasof e.slorltri,; 
roncelGons fr,;m their fc. ereign, were 10 expect, tiiat they would enti cly 
difarru themielves, and renuunce the fole fix,)erfiEnt, pro -ided by 'he Oivi - 
ttitaiion, forenfiifins 10 th.' kingdom a jiill and Ic^^al 2dminiP.rat.011. In dif- 
ferent periods of tiigl.lh li-jry, 'hcie otcuv inilances of their teinonniatir.^ 
with tlieir princes in Ilia frtefl manner, and iMinfftiriies rit their rtfuhnij I'l;^- 
ply, when dif^uftcd with any ciicumiianco of public condufl. it is, how'- 
vpr, cjrta.n. t.hat this power, though edential to paii.air.cnis, nay eaiily Ic 
abuled, ?3 well by the f.ecptcncv a. id ramuienels of tiicir rL-inonflrancrs, a.f 
by their inirihon into every ijarr of th^ king s coui-.fi'ls a id o.cieimu aiions. 
Undtr colour ufsJv.ce, they liijy gi-. e difsuifcdotders ; and in coinpUiininj of 
grievances, thev may draw totiiemf^lves ever ,- power of so crnment. What 
<?ver injafure s embraced, without cn.ituliins them, m.iv be piononnccd an 
opprelfioii of the people ; and, tlil corrected, they may relul'- inc molt necel.s 
ry iup.ilies t» their inrligcr.i fovete:i;n. 1 ft' til the ^ ery n-;;iire cf this p,ir- 
Jiamontary liberty, it is evident, that il iniirt be left u;itouiideJ by la.v ; 
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For whocah foretel how frequently grievances niay occur, or what part of aj- 
miriftration (nay be affefled Jjy iheni ? From the nature loo of the huniari 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be exerted in its full ex- 
lent, and no breach of authority be allowed to remain urmolefted in the 
hands of the prince. For will' the weak limiiarlons of refpcft and dccorutri 
be fufhcient to retrain human ambition, which fo frequently, breaks through 
all the prefcriptions of law and juftice ? 

But here it is obfervable. that the wifdoni of the Englifh conftitution, or 
rather the concurrence of accidents, has provided, in difterent periods, cer- 
tain irregular checks to ihis \-rivilege of parliament, and thereby maintained, 
in fome tolerable meafure, the dignity and authoiiry of the crown. 

In the ancient conft,tution, before the beginning of the feventeenth century, 
the meetings of parlidment were precarious, and were not frequent. The 
leOTions were fhort -, and i he members had no leifure, either to get acquainted 
with each bther, or wlih public bufinefs. '1 he ignoiance of the age madtf 
men more fubmiflive to thai authority which go'fincd them- And above 
all, the large demefnes of the crown, with the fmall expence of government 
during that period rendeied the prince aimed independent, and taught the, 
parliament to preferve great fabmiffion and duty lowjids him. 

In our prefent ccnftitution, many accidents, which have rendered govern- 
ments every where, as well as in Great B ^ain, much mote bunhenfome 
than formerly, have thrown into the hands ot tlie crown the difpol'al of a large 
revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private intere*' and ambition of the 
members, lo retrain the public intereO and ambition of the body. While the 
op|iolition (foj we muft fiill ha- e an oppoStion, open or djfi^uifed) endea' ours 
to draw every branch of adminiftvaiion under the cognizance of parliament, 
the courtiers referve a part to ihe dil'pofal rf the crown ; and the royal prero- 
gative, thoui;h deprived of Its ancient powers, ft.U maintains a due weight in 
The balance of the conftilution. 

It was the faie of the houfe of Stuart to govern England at a period, when 
fVie former lource of authority was all eady much dihiinillied. and before the 
latter Ijcjau to liow in any tolerable abundance. Without a regular and fixed 
{oi:ndation, the throne perpetually tottered ; and the prince fjt upon it anx- 
iouil v and precariouUy. Lvery expedient ufed by jaines and Charles in order 
(olijpi'ort their dignity, we ha\e feen attended with I'enhble inconveniences. 
The majEfly of the crown, derived from ancient i-owets and prerogatives, 
procured rel'pett and checked the approaches ofinloleni intrudeis . But it be- 
gat in the king fo high an idea of his own rank and llation, as made him inca- 
pable of (looping to popular couifet, or fubmittini; in any degree to the control 
of parliament. Thea;lliance with the hierair.hy ftrentihened law by the fanc- 
tion of religion : But it enr.ged the puiitanical party, and expbfed the prince 
to the attacks of enemies, numerous violent, arid implacable. I he memory 
too of thefetwoking%. from like caufes, has been amended, in f.me degree, 
with the fame infelicity, which purliied them during the whole courfe of 
their live^. 1 hough it muft be confelfcd, that their Ikill in govem.nent was 
not proportioned toihe extreme delicacy of iheir liiuaiion ; a lutCcient indul- 
gence has not bien given them, and all the blame, by feveral hiftorians, has 
been unjuftly thrown on r^f/V hde. 1 heir violations of law, p.irticuLarly thofe 
of Charles, are, in fotne few inftances, tranfjreflions of a plain limit, which 
was marked out to royal' authoritv. But the encroachments of the commons, 
though in the beginning lefs pohtive and determinate, aie no lefs difcernable 
by tood judges, and were equally c~pable of deftroylng the ju(t balance of the 
cottihtution. While they exercifed the powers tranfmiited to lliem, in a manner 
more independent, and lefs compliant, than had ever before been pravflifed ; 
the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they imagined, Irom iieceflity' 
tempted to allume powers, which had fcarccly ever been exercifed, or had 
been exeicifcd in a difleient manner by the crown. And fiora the fhocic of 
'.hefe oppo.ite pretenfions, together with religious controverfy, atofe all the" 
fiilions, convulfions, and dilorders, whichatteiided that period. 

Tiit Note lAias, inthejirfi tdilisn:, apart of the text. 
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